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PREFACE 


THE purpose of this book, which was originally intended to form an 
introduction to an edition of the Ancient Chroniclers of Athens with 
a full commentary, is simple. I have tried to prove that the ‘ Atthis’, 1.e. 
the history of Athens, as written by Athenians between c. 350 and 
263 B.c., does not derive from an old and semi-official chronicle kept by 
the priestly board of Exegetai, but was created in the lifetime of 
Thukydides by a learned man, the foreigner Hellanikos of Lesbos. He, 
while relying on living memory and to a certain extent on documents 

(among which the archons’ list seems by far the most important), had 
in the main to use his imagination in order to fit a mass of isolated, often 
contradictory, and mostly undatable evidence into the framework of 
a continuous history. The consequences of this thesis, when we come to 
evaluate the materials on which the history of ancient Athens is based, 
are obvious. As all local histories in Greece seem to have had the same 
character as the ‘ Atthis’, or a similar one, the detailed examination of 
the Athenian books, some of which are fairly well known to us, throws 
a light on the earlier Ionian chronicles. This book may therefore be 
regarded at the same time as an introduction to my edition of the Greek 
Local Historians, which is now being printed as Vol. in B of Die Frag- 
mente der Griechischen Histortker (Leiden, E. J. Brill). I have quoted 
throughout by the new collection, adding a Concordance for the Atthi- 
dographers with the numbers in C. Mueller’s Fragmenta H1storicorum 
Graecorum, and a very full index of the subject-matter with which I 
have had to deal more or less circumstantially in the course of this 
investigation. 

_ The opinion about the foundations of Athenian history which I have 
argued in this book entailed a good deal of polemic. I have tried to keep 
this distasteful part of the work in reasonable bounds, and have con- 
fined it as far as possible to the annotations. Obviously my own view 
forced me in the first place to criticize Wilamowitz’s famous book A7- 
stoteles und Athen and incidentally Mommsen’s theory about the origin 
of the Roman annals, a theory from which (as I have tried to show) the 
theory of Wilamowitz derives. I differ particularly from both in regard 
to the relation to each other in time of great and local history. The usual 
view is that local history (literary or pre-literary) is the earliest genre 
of historical writing and the primary source of great history. I have 
become more and more convinced that the local chronicle is a rather late 
creation and (to put it quite crudely) an offshoot from the main line of 
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historiography, which, in its turn, is a successor to epic poetry and 
Ionian philosophy. It remains for the historians and classical scholars 
to decide how far I have succeeded in proving this thesis. | 
For me there remains the pleasant duty of acknowledging the great 
debt of gratitude which I owe to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
who accepted for publication a book which by its very nature will appeal 
to a rather restricted circle of readers ; to the staff of the Press, who have 
developed to a high degree the art of making proof-reading almost a 
pleasure for the author ; and over and above to the University of Oxford 
and the Dean and Governing Body of Christ Church, whose generosity 
made it possible for me to work on this book as well as on the continua- 
tion of the Fragmente. Thanks of another order are due to my wife, who 
translated great parts of the manuscript from the German, and more 
especially to Miss Margaret Alford, M.A. (Oxon.), who not only gave an 
unstinted amount of time to the stylistic presentation of the text, but 
also encouraged the author by her lively interest in the subject-matter, 
without which the formal task of correcting the style would have been 
a rather soulless affair. 


31 March 1949 F, J. 
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I 
THE ATTHIS 


1. ATTHIS AND ATTHIDOGRAPHERS 


UNbER the heading ‘The Local Historians of Athens’, or (for brevity’s 
sake more usually) “The Atthidographers’, we range the group of writers 
who from the closing years of the fifth century B.c. down to the end of 
the Chremonidean War in 263/2 B.c. narrated the history of Athens 
and of Athens alone.' It is a continuous series (comparable in this 
respect to the Roman annalists between Fabius Pictor and Livy) ; 
and beginning with the Arzixy Evyypady (as Thukydides? calls it) 
which a non-Athenian writer, Hellanikos of Lesbos, published not 
before 407/6 B.c. and probably soon after 404/3;3 it ends with the 
Atthis in seventeen volumes by Philochoros, who probably began his 
magnum opus after c. 290 B.c., and who died (leaving it unfinished) in 
the aftermath of the Chremonidean War. Between these two we can 
place the other five Atthidographers known to us, all natives of Athens, 
in the following rough but fairly certain chronological order.* Klei- 
demos published his Afthis between 354 and 340 B.c., probably nearer 
the former date, i.e. c. 350; Androtion wrote after his voluntary exile 
in 344/3 B.c. and, writing quickly, published probably not very much 
later; Phanodemos, collaborator of Lykurgos the Eteobutad, perhaps 
published his bulky work during the period of the restoration, 338/7- 
327/6 B.c.; Demon, the immediate predecessor of Philochoros, as such 
and as the son of a cousin of Demosthenes, already belongs to the next 
generation, the period of the Diadochs. We cannot date Melanthios, 
whose Aéthis is known to us only from a chance quotation in the Lexicon 
of Harpokration ; and it is unfortunate that we cannot name the book(s) 
used by the author of the Parian Marble who about the time of Philo- 
choros’ death compiled his survey of Greek History [é€€ avaypada |v 
mav[Totlwy [Kat toropidv Kot|vev.s There may have been other Atthido- 
graphers of whom even the names are lost, though this seems to me 
extremely improbable ;° if there were, these ephemeral writers cannot 
have been of great importance. 

In grouping these seven historians under the common and convenient 
term ‘the Atthidographers’ we follow the practice of Hellenistic 
scholars, as, e.g., Demetrios of Skepsis and Apollodoros of Athens, who 
cite them as ot tas ArOidas (7a Arrixd) ovyyeypadotes (avyypardpevor, 
OUVTETAXOTES, TpaypyaTevodpmevot, Or, in the affected language of Pau- 
sanias, A@nvaiwy coo Ta apyaia ioaow), as they cite other groups of 
local historians by ot Nafiwv ovyypadeis (Wpoypador), ot cuvrerayores TA 
Tpwika, ot ta EdBouxa ovyyparavres, ot ta MiAnovand, of ta OnBaixa 
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‘yeypadpdres, gut Argolica scripserunt, év tois Kpyruxots Adyous.7 But I 
must at once add a warning against the indiscriminate use of the 
modern term ‘the Atthis’ in place of that collective name for the total 
of local historians. The ancient collective term of tas "A7Oi8as cvv- 
-reraxotes which modern writers suitably render by ‘the Atthido- 
graphers’ is the expression of two facts: one literary, concerning the 
form and the purpose of the individual works, the other material, 
concerning their contents alone. As to the former, there exists a differ- 
ence in the form between the literary species of local history (wpo- 
ypadia, TomKal toropiat, or however one calls them) on the one hand 
and plain foropia: on the other® in their two main forms of universal 
history (xowvat ioropiat) and the history of the Greek people. Hekataios 
and Herodotos speak of these last histories as ot “EAAnves, as though 
they were persons,® and they regard the epic poets as the representa- 
tives of the species. Thukydides!® formed from the contents the word 
‘EAAnvixa, which is used as a title by his successors."! As to the second 
fact, local tradition of the individual cities and regions is to a certain 
degree a unity in regard to the contents, traditional subject-matter 
reappearing in each book; and the subject-matter is more important 
than the writers who hand it down. When discrepancies occur they 
often have merely the character of variants, and in the majority of 
cases do not concern the principal facts themselves but details or the 
explanation of these facts.%2 Wherever it is the facts that are important 
and not the discrepancies, the use of a collective name instead of a more 
or less extensive series of authors’ names actually is a matter of con- 
venience. The form of the collective quotations (e.g. oi cuvrerayores, 
etc.) shows the grammarians (even when they do not subsequently give 
individual citations)" to be aware of the fact that a tradition, in some 
degree uniform, was established by a number of individual writers. 
It is with these individuals, the Atthidographers, that their (and our) 
business primarily was, in each case, even if we use for brevity’s sake 
the short and convenient term ‘the Atthis’ instead of “the tradition 
as handed down by the Atthidographers’, to denote the total of the 
tradition built up by these authors. Compared with this, the modern 
term ‘the Atthis’, as coined by Wilamowitz, implies a step (and more- 
over the decisive step) into the domain of investigation of the sources 
and (even more important) of valuation of the historical tradition 
which we have before us in the Adthides taken as a whole. This term 1s 
not a convenient collective name for a group of writers belonging 
together; it is the expression of a theory about the origin and the 
quality of the subject-matter treated by these authors.'4 This theory 
of Wilamowitz I will succinctly sum up in its main points and as far 
as possible in his own words. 
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He inferred from the ‘analysis’, which fills almost the whole first 
volume of his great work about Aristotle’s A@nvaiwy moAtreta, that the 
extensive agreement of the Atthidographers among themselves (and 
with Herodotos as well) ‘mainly and particularly in the chronology 
which is the foundation of the chronicles’ can only be explained by the 
assumption of a ‘primary book which formed the basis of all later 
treatments’. He calls this primary book ‘the old genuine chronicle’ or, 
more explicitly, ‘the chronicle of the exegetai’5. because he assumes 
that it arose in the sphere of (and was kept by) the exegetai. From 
among them, in his opinion, emerged most (if not all) of the later 
Atthidographers.'© The assumed pre-literary keeping of the chronicle 
was neither in the hands of a ‘profane’ official,?” nor did it officially 
belong to the duties of the exegetai; it arose naturally and as it were 
automatically out of the nature and the tasks of this religious board. 
The éf4ynois tév matpiwv ‘required some knowledge of local history’ ; 
it ‘therefore led to the noting down and to the interpreting of the 
aarpia and thus to the Aéthis’. An exegetes (or was it a board?) ‘first 
designed it for his or their own use and for successors in the office’. 
This, of course, was a long development, and Wilamowitz never states 
the exact time at which the decisive step was taken. But the analysis 
as a whole, reinforced by some scattered remarks, shows that he assumes 
the contemporaneous noting down of events to have begun rather 
early : the custom existed at the time of Solon, and even that was not 
the beginning.’® He did, however, date the next step, the advance from 
a pre-literary keeping of a chronicle for the use of the exegetai them- 
selves to literary publication, for with great confidence he sets forth 
the hypothesis that ‘in the days of Plato and Isokrates’ or (as is stated 
more exactly shortly afterwards) ‘about 380 B.c. the first real Attic 
chronicle appeared’ which ‘made accessible to the public an abundance 
of genuine tradition, graceful narrative, and learned combination (it 
included all this)’.?9 

The above quotations are taken from ch. 8 of the first volume, the 
chapter headed ‘The Atthis’. Even after fifty years this passage must 
be regarded as the fundamental investigation into the origin and the 
nature of Atthis and Atthidography.”° But Wilamowitz’s results may 
be considered as represented by the general, or at least the prevailing, 
opinion only in so far as in the majority of the discussions, and in the 
latest in particular, the exegetai still play a central role not only as 
the authors of the literary Atthides of the fourth century, but also 
as experts in, preservers and chroniclers of, early tradition, whether of 
that tradition as a whole or of a certain part.?!_ Even this statement 
must be considerably qualified : the impression created by Wilamowitz’s 
theory, as a whole, and the part it played in discussions about the 
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tradition and the facts of Athenian history, by no means corresponded 
with its importance. After the first reaction (in the nineties of last 
century), which hardly extended beyond brief assents** or dissents (the 
latter mostly insufficiently founded) or doubts (partly grave) concerning 
particulars,?3 the interest in the ‘metaphysical’ question (as we might 
call it) about the origin of the Atthis soon receded behind Wilamowitz’s 
analysis of the preserved A@nvaiwy modreia, the questions about its 
immediate sources, and the historical value of its individual statements. 
The interest was not reawakened until there appeared Laqueur’s article 
about local chronicles?3* which examined the ‘metaphysical’ question 
of their origin; later came the attack which K. von Fritz?3° directed 
against a main point of Wilamowitz’s thesis, viz. the practical question 
as to the documentary character of Atthidographic information con- 
cerning the Athenian constitution(s). But both these authors are too 
strongly (much more so than earlier participants in the discussions) 
under the influence of Wilamowitz’s opinion, which meanwhile had 
become firmly rooted, that exegetai and Atthidographers belong 
together, that the two terms are, as one might say, interchangeable ; 
they are therefore not able to examine the whole thesis ab integro fully, 
without preconceived opinions, and with the resolution which its im- 
portance requires.24 For Wilamowitz is of course correct in contending 
that ‘the question about the existence of that primary work is of the 
greatest importance’.?5 On the answer to this question depends to a 
wide extent our judgement about the historical value of Atthido- 
graphic material, and wholly our conception of the origin, the nature, 
and the sources of a local literature (not of the chronicle only: this 
limitation is fatal) which concerns itself with the history of Athens, her 
antiquities, and the development of her constitutional law—the oArreia, 
to use the ancient technical term. We must therefore enter into a close 
investigation although its result may be a formula less simple and less 
convenient for the historian than that set up by Wilamowitz. For I 
shall state at once and in plain language that I believe his thesis to be 
wrong both in the assumption of a pre-literary chronicle kept by the 
exegetai and in the supposition that this edit1o princeps was first 
published by the ‘Anonymus of 380 B.c.’ I shall also state at once what 
I regard as the fundamental error in method of the thesis: it is the 
shifting back, in favour of speculations, of a simple question concerning 
literature and criticism of sources from a time when we can discern 
something as to history and history of literature. These speculations 
are necessarily hypothetical, for they deal with early written records 
from a time of which we know little historically, and as to the history of 
literature only that Attic literature did not exist. The true question con- _ 
cerns the achievement of the first known Atthidographer Hellanikos, 
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who published his books in the late fifth century, and the relation of 
the fourth-century Atthidographers, also known to us by their names, 
to this their undoubted predecessor; and it must needs be answered 
(as far, of course, as the fragmentary state of the tradition admits) 
before an hypothesis may be set forth about the pre-literary roots of 
a literature the literary beginnings of which we are able to discern. I 
do not intend to forbid these hypotheses: they are justified and indis- 
pensable when the unavoidable question arises about the ‘sources’ of 
the first literary Atthidographer or better about the material which 
he had at his disposal for his book. But when they are set forth pre- 
maturely the result is an ingenious thesis which is partly wrong, partly 
undemonstrable, and which moreover begins with the monstrosity 
in method that the first Atthidographer must be eliminated from 
Atthidography,?® or perhaps even Atthidography from the writing 
of history.?7 

The second part of the theory, viz. the assumption of an edztio 
princeps by the ‘Anonymus of 380 B.c.’, can, in my opinion, be settled 
quickly. At any rate the doubts which press in on any one considering 
it seriously can easily be formulated. 

(1) The ‘first real Attic chronicle’ which an unknown exegetes?® is 
said to have published about 380 B.c. when Attic literature had come 
into existence, and which must be strictly distinguished from the pre- 
literary chronicle of the exegetai, is an auxiliary construction. It was 
introduced to explain the extensive agreement existing between the 
fragments of the known Atthidographers on the one hand, and 
the account of Aristotle on the other, about the development of the 
Athenian constitution, particularly in the period of Solon and Kleis- 
thenes. But the agreement is limited neither to that period nor to the 
constitution ; it is found also in regard to early religious institutions,?9 
aitiological narratives,?° and historical facts from the time in which 
historical knowledge generally began in Athens, i.e. from the last third 
of the seventh century or, as some may prefer to term it, from the 
beginning of the list of archons, which is the same in all Aithides known 
to us.3!_ Moreover, that construction is intended to guarantee the docu- 
mentary character of the tradition. But this the chronicle kept by 
the exegetai can only do if it really existed; so that the agreement of 
Atthidographers remains the sole basis on which the structure can 
stand.3? As far as historical facts are concerned the agreement is not 
necessarily a question of tradition ; the explanation may be that facts 
are just facts, and that they are correct (this must of course be examined 
in each individual case). The inference of a pre-litervary source of ‘a 
somewhat literary character’33 could be discussed only if the conception 
of these facts of the sixth century and the light in which they are put 
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was the same in all accounts. That is, however, not the case; the 
writers of the Atthides demonstrably differ in both these respects.34 
Let us first consider the agreement as to the facts, which actually 
exists in the main points and, as far as we can see, to a wide extent in 
the details. We are accustomed in investigating sources to reconstruct 
lost books in prose, and even more in poetry, from the effects they had 
_and from the works of persons who used them. Because of the frag- 
mentary character of our information this method is indispensable, 
and it has doubtless produced valuable results. We are sometimes even 
obliged to apply it in cases where we have not a single quotation from 
the source but infer its existence from its effects, as scientists infer a 
planet or an element. In such cases, it is true, the scholar must be 
doubly cautious before entering on the road where the sun-bleached 
bones of the pre-Homeric Homers and the pre-Herodotean Herodoti 
are lying. In any case the effects of a work must be proved incontest- 
ably before its existence may be inferred. Such effects are lacking in 
this case, and Wilamowitz must have felt the dilemma. For he does 
not even make the attempt to show vestiges of the lost editio princeps, 
but contents himself with explaining their absence in those authors 
where we expect them. The explanation is neither complete nor con- 
vincing. Plato and Isokrates are said to have been too mature to take 
this source greatly into account.35 But the supposed book appeared 
according to Wilamowitz in the decade in which both opened their 
respective schools and had not yet written their main works. I at 
least have not succeeded in discovering either in Plato or in the earlier 
writings of Isokrates any traces of matters requiring other ‘sources’ 
than the knowledge which any educated Athenian had of the history 
and the antiquities of his city. Where a book has been, or may have 
been, consulted it is the Atthis of Hellanikos, which Wilamowitz tacitly 
eliminates. It is even more remarkable that in this context Wilamowitz 
simply forgets to raise the question whether at least Aristotle, fifty 
years later, consulted the authoritative book which is said to be the 
foundation of all known Althides. Wilamowitz evidently does not 
believe that Aristotle used the editio princeps, but he contents himself 
with the remark (without quoting a name) that ‘this book too (viz. 
the editio princeps), as is often the case with great works, obscured its 
author.’3© An occurrence like that assumed here is without parallel 
for a prose work, at least for one of the fourth century.37 Are we to 
suppose that the edztio princeps had become anonymous or even been 
so from the first? or that it was lost already when Aristotle wrote the 
A@nvaiwy modureita? The latter possibility, most improbable in itself, 
could alone furnish a sufficient explanation for the fact that not one 
of the Hellenistic grammarians cites the work or knows the name of 
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this earliest Atthidographer?® although they regularly looked for early 
sources even if anonymous. Wilamowitz himself made practically no 
use of this chronicler whom he created and who stands midway between 
Hellanikos and Kleidemos. It is hard to explain why he created the 
phantom unless it was in an unconscious endeavour to eliminate the 
obvious possibility that Plato or Isokrates or particularly the known 
Atthidographers had as much as glanced at the Aithts of the foreigner 
Hellanikos. This writer anyhow was a stumbling-block for the hypo- 
thesis of the exegetical origin of Atthidography and was increasingly 
felt to be inconvenient.39 What (we have to ask) does the supposed 
book do for the development of Atthidography or for the criticism of 
the sources of Aristotle that could not be done as well by Kleidemos, 
proved to have been an exegetes,*° or, for the matter of that, by 
Melanthios, whom Wilamowitz also assigns to the first half of the 
fourth century*! and whom others date still earlier? 

(2) Were it not that respect is due in all circumstances to an opinion 
of Wilamowitz’s I should have suppressed the preceding discussion and 
should have passed in silence over the useless phantom of the Anonymus 
of 380 B.c. For in fact not only is internal and external evidence of 
his existence lacking, but there is positive evidence against this part (of 
minor importance) of Wilamowitz’s hypothesis: we know the name of 
the Athenian who was the first to write a chronicle of his native city from 
Pausanias, who cites KAeu(76)5npos as é7rda0t7e. ‘Abnvaiwy émuywpia éypaibav 
6 apyatoratos.** There is no valid objection to the correctness of the testi- 
mony,* and it is positively confirmed by Tertullian’s story,*4 which has 
its source in quite a different sphere, that Kleidemos received a reward 
from the State for his historical book. Nobody can doubt (and nobody 
ever seriously did) that the two pieces of information belong together: 
the Athenians conferred particular honours on their countryman who 
was the first to write a history of Athens as they had honoured Pindar 
and (perhaps) Herodotos. It is of course conceivable (and I think 
probable) that the people liked the book for other reasons as well, not 
only because it was the first.45 But that does not lessen the value of 
the notice as a proof. It agrees moreover with what the quotations 
from Atthides in the grammarians tell us, and with what we more or 
less confidently infer from the remains of the Atthides concerning the 
time of their publication. 

We cannot deal so easily with the first and far more important part 
of Wilamowitz’s thesis, viz. the assumption of a pre-literary chronicle 
kept by the exegetai. It is this body whose notes are said to have 
provided the Anonymus of 380 with the ‘earlier material’, for Wilamowitz 
does not believe him capable of research in the archives ;*° and it is this 
material which enabled him to write the book which Wilamowitz praises 
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so highly.47 The first difficulty is that there were not simply exegetai 
in Athens; there were three different boards among which we should 
have to make our choice.*® The second and greater difficulty is that our 
knowledge of these boards is very scanty, and the two latest general 
treatments of the scanty evidence have in my opinion increased con- 
fusion rather than cleared up the facts. The questions as to whether 
the Atthidographers were at all in a position to use early documentary 
material; what the nature of the material was; whether and to what 
extent they used it, are really of fundamental importance, and it is 
therefore indispensable in my opinion to present the material about the 
exegetai. It is not voluminous, and I give it first of all without con- 
sidering their alleged role as the chroniclers of Athens. 


2. THE EXEGETAI 


We confine ourselves to the Athenian institution.' The limitation 
does not impair the validity of the evidence because very little light 
is thrown on the’ matter by parallels from outside. We present the 
material arranged in groups, the selection and sequence of which is 
not in need of justification. 


(2) THE EVIDENCE 
A. Exegetat in Inscriptions 


1. [G?.i. 77 (c. 440/33 B.C.) 33 - - - éypap[dreve. | oycev 7é Bovré Kat 
tot déplor, “EpexOeis €[aputaveve,. /....... eypappateve, AX ody |Gurmos 
ereotate, [ITepu][A]és (?)* [e/fe: evar rév ociteow rev él mpuraveior 
aporov [pléev totla/') /w Mnepetor rotv Oeotv xlata ta a[a}rpia> ezrevra 
rota ‘Appu/[odio Kai rotor "Apioroyé|rovos, hos av & eyyutdto yévos | 
[huvév yveoiov pe dvrov, évjat avroton tév aiteoi[y Klat é€[s / 76 Aotov 
dndpyev Sopea|y mapa ‘Abevaiov xara ta [dledop/[eva- Kai éxoceyeras hos 
vilv5 ho ‘ArdAdov avhérley® éx[ceyope |" vos Ta. vopypa (?)7 AaBev rodro|s* 
cireow, Kal To Aowrov hos av | [avhdrAa,9 rév oireow évat}!© adroto. kata 
ravra.'! 

2. IG. ii. 403 (c. 350/20 B.c.)!? - - |S) [epi dv ot Hupn|uévor b70 Tob 
Sipyov Alé/yovow ént riv] emoKxeuny tot aydAual[tos tis AOnvals ris 
Nixns, jv avébecav | ['A@nvaion amo] Aumpaxwrdv Kali ris] ev /@° 
["OrAmats orpar|ids (426/5 B.C.) - - - [S€d]6xBar rie BolvAje [1 . . . apoo-] 
ay[ayleiv atrods ets [rov Sq]uov | - - yowpnv dé Evp[BaAd]Aco[O/"% an ris 
BovAlijs eis tov SHpov [6re Sloxe[t | rie BovdrTe wept re ris Ovotals rH Ie 
Oe[Gu | Oicar tH iépelav ris AOnvas ro dpelo/rinpiov drép Tod 8]yjpou, 
émevd7 6 e&ny|n | 2 rs keAever..... |s dpytptov Too... fo. ee ee ee ee 
to[6 d|y[plov dod[var........ : : 
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3. °Ed. dpy. 1884, p. 167 (saec. I B.C.—A.D. 1?)?3 /) [wept ra&v iepov 
Kat| Tepev@v ows amoxatactabye Tots Oeots Kai Tots ypwow dv &€ apyis 
e «a eet oe (6) _ _ _ §ed6vA ~ 5” A a 4 STTAEL 
UmTpXE / ed0xGac rade Shyu tov... emt tods [dmdAciras 
a|tparnyov Mnrpddiwpov Sévwvos DvdAdauov - - - [“° - - evel S€ mdarpiov 
€oTi ev pndevi THY Tepev@v pT evtixrew pnt évarro/[OvycKew . . .lous 
[cd lewrixdv yeyovudy xrjoewv anaparypytov avta@y THv xpHhow yeye(vio |éa, 

t A 9 (12) 4 14 b} > > A 4 e r , 4 
tov pev e€y/"')[ynrnv.........'4 toly d emt Tovs GmAelTas OTpaTnyoV 
Mytpcdwpov Sévwvos peta tot BaotAéws Mavriov | [@ica'S apeor |jprov 
éxdoTw. Tav Oey Kal Hpwwv, TaptoTtavovtos OUuata Tob Tapiov Kata Ta 
[ararpea (?)].1° 


4. IG. i. 76 (416/5 B.C.) 217... rdde ot xovyypadés youve / ypadcar: 
amdpyeo0ar Totv Oeotv 76 Kapné Kata Ta TdaTpLa Kal Té/v pavreiay TeV ey 
AcAdov...... [3 émayyéAdev de rev BoAev Kat téot GAAeot TOAcoWw .. 2... 
> Ul a) 5A (34) \ \ a | \ , b | 9 
avapxeobar, eav Podovra, /34) KaTa Ta TaTpia Kal Tév pavreiay TeV ey 
AcdAgév. rapadéxecOa 5/é Kat apa TovTov Tév moAceov eav Tis amayeEL TOS 
hieporrovos xa/ta tavTa. Ovev S€ amo pev 76 weAavé Kabdr av EdpodAnidat 


9 aA a a A A , 4 “A a 4 
[exoe/yélvrar... totv Oeotv.... Kal te Tpimrodduor Kai tée [Oe|/de Kai 
Tét Beds Kai Toe EdBodou..... [47 Adprrov etre: ra ev adda Kabdrep ai 


xovyypadat Tés amrapyés 76 | Kkap7rd totv Oeotv, Tas 5€ xovyypadas Kal TO 

, 4 b] a ‘ aA A 9 U a 
ponfiopa Tdde avay/papodto ho ypaypareds ho rés Bodés ev oréAaw Suoiv 
ABivat{Sy Kat Katabéro rep pev ev “Edevotu ev tét lnepér, Téev 5€ herépav 
[€]/u more. - - - Tatra pev zrepi TEs arrapyxés 76 KapT6 7 /otv Beoiv avaypadoat 
>] A $ A \ eee > tf ry a 4 wv Q 
és To oréAa. péva dé 23: éuBadAev hexatovB/aidva tov véov dpyovra. tov 
5é Baotréa hopica 7a Inepa ra. ev 76/'55)e TT eAapyexde wrd.38 


5. [G?. 11. 140 (353/2 B.c.)!9: Med... 2... ... | *Edevoirios 
elz[ev, 5ed0x0at rot|/s vopobérats: Ta [pwev aAAa Kara 7To|/v Xatpnpovido 
vo[ ov tov mrept TH|/"%s amapyis, KUpto[y 8 elvar tov dnp] /ov yndilecbat 
x(a? Gru dv adrde B]/oxqe dprora €[«]Aleyjoeobar 4) axa]/py7 tod Kapmob 
tloty Geotv, tHv dé] | BovdAnv tHv aei [BovAedovoav per]/" a Oovdnyov 
ap[xovra (353/2 B.C.) émipedeio$ |/at 67rws av yiy[ynrat 7 amapy7 Tot]/v Oeoty 
Kat Ta [tepa Odynra do To|/6 Sypov tod AOlynvaiwy, amo pev rot] weAavod 
Kal’ oltre av Edpodmida €)/%Enydvrar, tale d€ Aut nai tHe Anun])/rpe 
Kal TH[t Kopye kat rau Tpurro|/Aduon Kat [rade Cede kai rie Ode rai] rd[e 
EdBovrAw iepetov Kat mpo]/Ov[para Kabarep ebydiorar tae 8)/'5) yur 
---- / 80... tov 8€ ypappalréa ris BovAjs| | mpocavaypdrsar t[ov voprov 
tovoe| | mpos Tov mporepol|y tov Xawpypov|/iSov ets tHV orHAlny THv Ep- 
apoo8 | /3ey rob Mytpanov - - - 

6. [G?. 11. 1672 (329/8 B.C.) : /37) Aoyos emoraradv ’EAevowsbev kai raped 
towv Oeotv: --- To 7e/piov - - - [49 amo tovrov Tdde avnAwras eEnynrais 
Eipodmdidyv eis Cedyn pvornpios: 44 FFF ---- 


7. I[G%, 11. 1006 (123/2 B.C.) :2° - - - eed) ot EdyBou ot eri Anunrpiov 
4775 C 
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.) , aA 3 ~ 9 ~ a > A ~ ~ 
apyovros @vcavres Tais eyypadais év Twt mpvTaveiwe emi | THS KoWAs 
éotias Tob Sypov pera TE TOU KOOMHTOD Kal Tov Ltepéws TOG Anpov Kat TOV 
Xapitrwy kat | tav eEnynra@v Kata tovs vopovs Kal ta yndiopata Tob 
O7jLov emropmevaav THLE Apreysde THL Ayporépas - - - 

8. Fouslles de Delphes, iti. 2, no. 24 (128/7 B.C.) :7" ot édyBevdoavres emi 

, ” A A , 3 4 € , A a > 4 

Atovuciov apyovtos tot peta Avxicxov ‘AOjvynon, tepéws 5€ tot AmddAAwvos 
Eipnrov rot Novpnviov ‘Aénvaiov, orparnyotvros 5é€ émi ta omAa Oeo- 

, ma ¢€ a > , 22 2 a } ; 
dpdaorov tot ‘HpakdAeirov ‘Ayapvéws - - - -*2 é&€nynrod évtos mudoxpyarov 
°Odédov tot “ABpwvos Baribev,23 coopyntot 5€ 'AzoAAwviov 706 ‘AzroAAaviov 


Lovvvews, ayayovres thv IIvOaida pera tHv didacKkdAwy - - -*4 yapvorhpiov 
AmoAdwvue - - -25 


9. Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 2, no. 5 (106/5 B.C.) :2© emt dpxovros év 
AeAdois Hevoxparous, ev d¢€ AOnvats Ayafo[xAdou|s, orparnyobvros emi 
Tovs omAitas Atovuciov tod Anuyrpiov, tepé[ws d€ tot "Am|oAAwvos Avaiou 
tod ‘Aprel[puw|vos, eEnynrod 5€ muboxpjorov DPaidpov tod ‘Arrddov, Kail 
Tod Uno Tod Syuov Kabeotapéevov éEnyntrot KadXiov tot “ABpwvos, olde 
nyayov tv IIvbaida: orparnyos émi tovs o7Aitas Avovtovwos Anunrpiov- 
tepevs “AmdAAwvos Avoias ‘Apréuwvos' eEnynris mubdxypnaros Paidpos 
‘Arradov: eEnynris 6 bro Tob Sypov Kabeorapévos KaAXias “ABpwvos - - -27 

10. Fouilles de Delphes, iti. 2, no. 6 (97/6 B.C.) :78 [6 yevlporovnbeis 
emt THY eLatroatoAny THs [IvBaidos Kat tas anapxas Tob Beod ayayev Thy 
ITv0aida é€mi dpxovros ev AcAdots Mévropos, ev 5é ‘Abyvats ‘Apyeiov, Lapa- 
Tiwy Lapamiwvos. oTpatyyos emt ta orAa Lapariwy Lapamiwvos: tepevs 
AnodAAwvos Avaoias ‘Aprépwvos: éEnyntns tuldypnoros Paidpos ‘Arrddov- 
eEnyntys v70 Tot Sypov Kabeaotapévos KaAXias Evxrnpovos - - -?9 


11. Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 2, no. 59/60 (26/5 B.C.) :3° emi dpxovros év 
AedAgois ‘Avrryévov, ‘AOyvno. 5€ Apxitipov, olde yayov tTHv dwoexqda: 
6 tepeds tot ‘Amod\Awvos EdxAjs “Hpwdov Mapabdvios: e&nyntis o mvb0- 
xpnoros e€ evrratpioav IToAvKpiros IIoAvydppov ‘Alnuets3' eEnynryns e€ 
evrraTpio0a@v 6 U7o Tob Siyov Kabeatapevos Atotios Atodwpov ‘Adaevs +32 
KHApv& tod ‘AmddAwvos Kat iepeds ‘Eppot Tlatpavov Kypixwv Topyirmos 
Evinpov Medrevs: icpopvnpwv Opacurdrjjs ‘ApyixAdous Aaxiddns: pavrecs 
ApxixaAs OpacuxAdouvs Aaxiadns, Avaoias Ilapayovov Aaxiadns. 

12. [G*. 1. 5023 (theatre seat ; saec. 11 A.D.) :33 TuOoypjorou é€nynrtod. 


13. (a) Foutlles de Delphes, iii. 2, no. 114 (before A.D. 250): AeAdot tov 
mvloxpynotov e€nyntnv Aidwoy Zivwva tov ‘A@nvaiov modirny abrav Kat 
BovAeurny émoujcavro.** (b) “Ed. apy. 1899, p. 210, no. 40: 6 SHuos 
Avoiddnv Daidpov Beperxidny eEnynriy mubdypnorov yevopevov Anunrpe 
Kat Kopne (scil. avéOnxev) .35 

14. IG. ii. 5049 (theatre seat ; saec. 1 A.D. 2): "EEnynrod é€ edmatpidav 
XEtpoTtovynTod bzo Tov Ojpov dia Biov. 
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15. (a) CIA. il. 1040 (c. A.D. 180): én’ apyovtos ‘ABnvoddpov rob 
Aopévov, rob Kai ‘Aypinmov, "Iraiov - - - of mputravets tHs “ArraXidos 
duds tysnoavres €avTods Kal Tovs aLottous avéyparav. émwvupos Edmopos 
Adnvaiov ‘Abpoveds. Lovviets: eEnynrns IT1d(mAvwos) AtdAtos Oedduros. 
(6) CIA. iti. 1335 (saec. If A.D.) :3° [Id(aduos) [At]Auos Baidpos Loves, 
vies Tod e€ evdnatpidav eEnyntod Kai iepoveikov Kal Evotdpxov AiXiov 
Qeoditov tot II[tator]éXovs Lovndws Kai Kexporias tis “Abnviwvos 
Dadnpéws tod da Biov mepinyntrot Ovyartpds. 


16. [G?. 11. 3487 (c. 100 B.C.): ‘AmoAAdwov ‘Ayivopols Axapvéa tov] 
enyntiy €€ Evpol[Amdav |.37 


17. ’Ed. apy. 1887, p. 111 (c. 30 B.C.) 338 y Boudry Kai 6 SHpuos Miyjéecov 
Myseiov Ietpacéa tov eEnynrnv ex rod yévous tav EdpoAmdadv edoeBeias 
EvEKa, THS Tpos TW Dew Kai emipedeias Kai PiAoTtipias THs mEept THY EETynaw 
TOY lep@v Kat Tatpiwy Anuntp. kai Kodpye avéOnxav. émi tepeias Kreo- 
Kpatetas Tis Oivodidov Adudvaiov buyarpds. 


18. "Ed. apy. 1900, p. 79/80 (saec. III A.D.) 239 - - - e€nynrys SurAjve 
daduvTns .... eEnynrat tpets duAds: Atos leped[s....]. 


19. Syill.3 857: - - “Hpdidouv Mapadwviov tdrou (A.D. 143) yuvatka Tod 
a Oo avynp aveOnxev. 

0. "Ed. apy. 1897, p. 65, no. 49 (saec. II A.D. ): --- KX(avdiov) Anpo- 

atpatov ‘A@nvaiou, dpfavros ev t[He matpio.| Tiv emwmvupov apy --- 


eEnyntod pvatypi| wy], iepéws "EpexOéws Ilocedavos.*° 


B. Exegetat in Literature 
1. Plato, Euthyphr. 4 B-E :*! yeAoiov, & Nwxpates, ote ole Te Suadeperv 


eite aAAdTpLos EttE OiKEtos 6 TEOVEWs, GAN’ Od TOtTO povov Seiv dvdAdtrew, 
eire ev Sixne exTewev 6 KTElvas EiTe py, Kal ef pev ev Oiknyte, ev, Ef OE UH, 
emeEvevar, €av TEp O KTEWVAS GUVEOTLOS GOL Kai GuoTtpaTelos Ht. ioov yap TO 
piagpa ylyvetat €ay ouviis TH. TovovTw avvetdas Kal 47) adociots ceauTov 
TE KaL exetvov THe Sikne emeErw@v. Emel 6 ye aTrofavwy mreAaTNS Tis HV ELOs, 
Kat ws eyewpyotpev ev tH Nd€au, eOyjrevev exet map’ juiv. mapownoas 
ovy Kai dpyiobeis TaV olkEeTaY TIL THY HueTépwv aToadaTTet avTov. 6 odV 
TaTHp cuvdnoas Tos TOdas Kal Tas xcipas avTov, KataBadwv eis Tadpov 
Twa, metres Setpo avdpa trevadpuevov Tob eEnyyrod** Sti xpein mrovetv. ev de 
TOUTWL TAL xpovent TOD Sedepevov WArywpet Te Kai HuérAEr ws avdpoddvov kal 
ovdev Ov mpdypa ef Kai dmoOdvot, dep obv Kai éxabev: Jno yap Apot Kai 
ptyous kai Tav Seopav amobviocKe: mpiv tov ayyeAov mapa Tob e€nyntot 
adixeoba. Taira 57) obv Kal ayavaKrel 6 Te TaTHp Kal ot adAdou oixetoL, 
ort eyw Umép Tob avdpoddvov Tat maTpt ddvov éme€epyouat ovTE amroKTEt- 
vavtt, ws daow €xeivot, oT’ Ef OTL pdALoTa aTréxTewev, avdpoddvov ye GYTOS 
Tod amofavdrvtos, ov dety dpovtilew brép Tod TovovTov: avdatov yap elvat 
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e | A aA 

Tov viov maTpi dovou emefievar, Kak@s elddTes, @ LwKpates, TO Getov ws 

v ~ $ ~ 

EXEL TOD OGiov TE TEpt Kal TOU avociov. 


2. Isaios, [Tepi rod Kipwvos xAjpov 8. 38 (before 363 B.C.) :43 Kai éezresd7) 

ld ] 4 e 4 > 4 4 e ~ 
TaxvoTa eTeAcdtycev (6 Kipwr), evrddia mpomapacKxevacapevos (6 AtoxdAjjs) 
TO pev apyUptov eye exéAevev eveynety . . . , ametAndévar Sé mapa Tovde 
(scil. the defendant, a nephew of Kiron) zpoceroteito, map’ epot dé 

> 4 wv 3 A € ~ e ? aA a ? > A ‘' 
odKétt HOerev arrodafety, troTapwOdv, Stws éxetvos doKoin Barre GAAG 7 
€yw Tov Tamrov. apdisBntodvTos 5€ TovTOU Kal THs olKias TaUTNS Kal THY 
” et > A , 4 *Q , 4 , 
aAAwy wy exetvos xatéAume, Kai ovdév dacxovros KkatadeAortrévar, Budcacbar 
pev Kal TOV TaM7ToOV pEeTadepetv ev Tais ToLavTaLs aKatpiats ODK wuny Seiy, TOV 
didwy por Tava yuryywoKdvTwy, suverroiouy b€ Kal ouveBamntov, e€ av 6 TaT7TOS 
KaTéhire TOV avadwpdtwv yryvopevwr. (39) Kai tadra peév ovTwWs avayKa- 
abeis Empata tovrov Tov TpémoVv: STrus Sé pydev pov TavTHL TAECOVEKTOLEV, TAP 
div dPdoKxovtTes ovdev pe eis THY TadjV avnAwKéevat, TOV EEnynTIV Epd{Levos 
3 S ~ 
exetvou KeAevoarvTos aviAwoa map’ e“avTov Kal Ta EvaTa eTHvEeyKa, ws olov 
Te KdAAoTa tapackevdoas, iva abtay exkdaye TavTnV THY tepoovAay, Kat 
@ 4 a e \ > LA LA 3 A A ? 4 > > @¢@ 4 3 s 
iva 17) Sokotev obTot prev GvnAwKevat TavTa, éyw 5é oddev, aAN’ Guoiws Kayo). 


3. [Demosth.|] Kara Evépyou cat MvynaiBovdAov 47. 68 (353/2 B.C. ?) :*4 
eed) Tolvuy éteAedrnoev (scil. the freedwoman of the speaker), 7A0ov 
ws Tovs e€nyntds, iva eideinv OTL LE XPT) TroLEtY TrEpi TOUTWY, Kat Sinynoaynv 
avtots dmavTa Ta yevoueva, THY TE adi~w THY TOUTWY Kal THY EvYOLaY THS 
avOpwtrov Kat ws elyov adrnv év Tit olkiat Kal ws dua To KupPiov (ovK 
agieioa) TeXeuTioevev. axovcavrTes 5é pov of eEnynrai taita, jpovTd pe 
TOTEpoV ELNYHOWYTAL por ovoy Kal GuuBovAedawaty. (69) azroKpivapévov 
d€ pov avrots audorepa, elrov pot “nets Toivuv cor Ta pev vouipa eEnynod- 
peba, ra d€ ovpdopa Tapawéeooper. mpdrov pev emeveyKety Sdpu emt THe 
expopat Kal mpoayopeve emt THe pvypaTL El Tis TMpoonKWwY €OTL TIS 
avOpwrov, erecta TO pvnpa duddtrew emi tpeis yuepas. Tade dE ovp- 
Bovrevopev aoe eretd7) adros prev od Trapeyevou, 7 dé yuvy) Kal Ta TraLdia, 
dAdo. S€ cou pdpTupes ovK eiaiv, GvomacTi pev pyndevi Tpoayopeve, Tots 

4 A 4 ? A 4 f A , LEN! \ 
dedpaxdat Sé ai xreivacw. elra mpos tov Baorréa pr Aayyavew> ode yap 
€v THt vopwe EoTt cot. (70) od yap earw ev yever cor 7 avOpwrros, ovdE 
Gepdtratva, €€ dv ov éyets: of dé vdptoe TOUTWY KEeAEVovaL THY Biwkw elvar- WoT 

9 a >? AN 4 9 A ‘ ¢ A A ‘ sf A (4 
ei Stored emt [TadAadian adros cal 4 yuvy) Kal Ta mada Kal Katapacecbe 

€ a s ~ > @ U la “a ww A > / ? 
abrots Kal THe oikiat, xeipwy Te SdLets TroAAots Elva, Kav prev atrodvyyt o’, 
9 7 LA) X @ , > 3 e N lon) A “ > @ 
emiwpKykevat, eav de €Ants, POovyicer. GAA’ brép ceavTot Kal THs olKias 
adoovacd US pa ; iv pe tAAne dé Et Bova 

PEevos ws patora THY oupdopay Pepe, aAAne Se Et mye BovdAet, 
Tytwpod. (71) Tadta axovoas eyw Tav €Enynta@v Kal Tovs vopovs eE7t- 
4 A) a 4 ? a 4 ? 4 ,| ~ U 

oxeibawevos Tovs Tov Apdxovtos ex THs oTHAns, €BovAevdpnv peta THY Pidwy 
O TL XpH pe Trotety. cupPovdAevdvrwr dé por TadTd, a pev UTEP THS oLKias 
j@poonKe po. mpatar Kat a €EnynoavTo pot ot e€nynral, émoinoa, a 8 ex 
TOV VOW OVKETL LOL TpOOTKEV, HaVXiav Elxov. 
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4. Theophrast. Char. 16. 6: kat éav pis OvAakov aAditwv dtadayne, mpos 


tov e€nyntnv €Abwyv (scil. 6 Secovdainwr) épwrav ti ypi) Trovety: Kal eav 

amokpivntat atta. exdodvar tae oxuTodeyine emippdarsat, py mpoceyew 
4 tAA° 3 ld 9 r 4 Q 45 

TovTots, aAA’ amotpomraios exAvoaoba.. 


5. Andokides, IZ. pvor. 1. 115 (399/8 B.C.) :4° eézresdx) dé EAeye Tipe 
BovaAje Evxdijs ore obdeis trraxovor, maAw 6 KadAtas aras eAeyev ott ein 
vOLOS TAaTpLOS, EL TIS tkeTHpiay Dein ev Tat “EXevowwinn, axpirov amolaveir, 

1 ¢ 4 3 9 ae 4 3 4 A 3 U > 7 
Kal 6 marnp ToT avrod ‘InmévuKxos eEnyjoa<u>to tadta Abnvaious, axovoeve 
bé are yw Deinv thy ixernptav. (116) evredbev avamryndda Kédados ovroat Kat 
Aéyers ““@ Kaddla, rdavrwy avOpwimwy avoowtate, mp@tov pev e&nyie 

a ” a, 

Kypvxwy adv, oby Govov (dv)*7 aor e€nyetoba: erecta S€ vopov Tarptov Aéyets, 
e 5 ‘ Ad ? @ rN PS) b! r , bd r 34 e a 
7 S€ oTHAn Tap’ he EoTnKas xtAlas Spaypas KeAcVer OdeiAew, eadv Tis tKETNPLAV 

on ) ~ > 4 wf A a ” cd > ) Yd 4 5} 
Oe ev ran *“EXevowier, Emerta d€ Tivos HKovoas OTe AvdoKtdns Gein THv 
ixeTnpiav; KdAecov avrov tHe BovdAtt, tva Kal Hyets axovowper.” e7rEerdy 
d€ aveyvuabn 7) oTrAn KaKelvos odK elyev EitrEty GTOV YKOUGE, KaTAapavys 7)Vv 
The BovAne adtos Dets TH tkeTyptay. 

6. [Lysias] Kar’ Avdoxidouv 6. 10 (399/8 B.C.): xatrot [Tepixréa more 
dact Tapaweoat duty mepi THv aceBovvTwr p47) wovov xpjobat Tots yeypap- 
4 4 \ > ~ > \ . aA > 4 ? a” b] A ts 
pévois vopois mrepi adT@v, aAAa Kal Tots aypados, Kal” ovs EdpodAmidat 
efnyobvrat, ous ovdets mw KUptos eyeveTo KabeXety OVSE ETOAUNOEV avTeELTeEtv, 
ovdé adroit roy Oévra icacw: Hyeto8ar yap av adrovs ovTwWs od jdvoV TOIs 

3 4 > ‘ i a a 4 s 
avOpwrrots aAAa Kai Tots Geots duddvae Sixyy. 


7. Plutarch, Thes. 25: ére dé padov av&joat tiv moAw BovAdcpevos 
9 Ul 4 >? A a wf \ QY 66 ~ > Ww 4 A 99 ? 
éxdAe. mavtas emi Tots tcots, Kat TO “‘ Seip’ ire, wavTes Aewe’’ KHpvypa 

4 , A 4 \ 4 9 :' wv 99 \ 

Oncéws yevécbar pact ravdyuiav twa Kafiotavros. (2) od pv atakTov ovdE 
peperypevny mepetoev vo mAyOGous éemiyvbévtos axpirov yevoueryy THV 
Snpoxpatiav, GAA mp@ros dmoxpivas xwpis evmarpidbas Kal yewpdpous 
Kat Synoupyovs, edrarpidais 5€ yuwoKew Ta Oeta Kai Trapéxewy apyovTas 
amodovs Kal vopwy SidacKdAovs elvat Kai doiwy Kat tep@v e€nyntras Tots 
4 4 4 ? ” , , A b A 7 A 
dAAots troAitais womep Eis toov KatéoTyce, SoEnt prev evTaTpLO@y, xpetae de 
yewpopwy, mAnBer Sé Snutoupydv dmepéxyew Soxovyrwyv. (3) oT de 7mpWToOS 
> , 4 4 54 e > 4 , A > ~ A A 
amekAwve mpos Tov oxAov, ws ‘ApiotoréAns dyci, Kai apjKe TO provapyety, 
€ouxe praptupetv kat “Ounpos ev Nedv xatadAdyur (B 547) povous A@nvaious 
djpov mpocayopevaas.*9 


C, Exegetat in Plato’s Laws*®° 
1. Legg. vi, p. 759 C-E: ex AeAdav dé ypy vopous wept Ta Deta mravra 


Kojucapevous Kal KaTaoTHOaVTas Em adTots EEnynTas, TOUTOLS ypHobaL. Kar 

9 ‘ 

évautov dé elvat Kai pt) paKpoTepov THY ltepwovrny ExdoTyny, ETH Se pT 

5 e 4 € aA w A e 4 > e 4 I, A A 

€Aattov €€jKkovTa nuiv ein yeyovws o péeAAwy Kal” tepovds vomous TrEpL TAO 
A ~ ~ € ~ 

Geta ixavaes ayoredcery: Tavra dé Kal TrEpt TMV LEpeLmv EOTW TA VOpiLA. TOUS 

de > LS A SI 4 ‘ € c r A a @ ? 
é e€nyntras tpiss' depérwoav péev at térTapes pvdat rétTapas, Exaorov €& 
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e “~ aA Ps) a, a Ww >| 4 / ~ DS 4 > , a 
avTa@v, Tpets de, ols av trAcioTn yevnra PHdos, SoKisdoavTas évvea TréuTrEL 

bf yA | Xr A > r aA bd ¢ , 10 4 m \ de } 4 : \ ~ 
eis AeAdovs avedety €€ Exdorns Tpiddos eva: THV b€ Soxtaciay abrayv Kal Tob 
xpovov Thy nAkiav elvac Kabdrep THY tepewv. otro. dé CoTwr e€nynTtat dia 
Biov: tov d€ ye AumévTa mpoCayatpetoOwaav>” 
> rt §3 
exAiTne. 


at Tértrapes duAat dOev av 


2. Legg. viii, p. 828 AB: tovTwv pny eyopeva eorw tafacba peév Kat 
vopoblericacbar é€optas peta Tov ek AceAday pavredy, aitwes Puoiar Kai 


Geots olaotiow apewwor Kat Adiov Bvovane THe OA yiyvowT’ av... TOV 
> A \ 4 ~ “a A 4 > A 4 e a 
apiOuov 51) Aéywpev tparov ... Tatra dé auveAOovres eEnynrai Kat tepeis 


a4 , \ 4 54 A nr S 4 “ / > 4 
iépecal TE Kal pavTers®* eta vopodvAdkwr Takdvrwy a Tapadcitrew avayKy 
Tau vopobérnt’ Kat 57 Kat adrod rovTov yp7} yiyveoBar emiyvajpovas Tod 
TapadeTouevov TovTOUs TOUS avTovs. 6 pEeV yap 51) vomos Epet SWEKA pLEV 
e A aA , a Y Ww e A e , 9 ‘4 > 

éoptas elvar tots dwdexa Beois, wv av yn pudr ExaaTy ETUvUpos THe KTA. 


3. Legg. vi, pp. 774 E-775 A: oa d€ mporéAca ydpwy 74 Tus GAA TEpt Ta 
To.aira tepoupyia peAAovtwv 7% yryvoperwy 7 yeyovoTwy mpooyjKovad EaTL, 
TeAcio0at, rods eEnyntas €pwravra xpn Kat metBopevov exetvots ExacToV 
nyeto0ar mdavra é€avTd@ petpiws yiyverBar.55 


4. Legg. ix, p. 865 B-D: dav 5€é adroyeip ev, axwv dé amroKTetwnt TLS 
ETEpos ETEpOY . . . TaVTWS EoTW plev ws adToxeip, Sikas SE TLWeéTW TAS 
Toudade: eayv prev SodAov Kreivyt, vopilwv tov €avtod dieipyacbar, Tov Tod 

, a > ~ 4 4 3 4 av 4 > 4 3 Ul 
teXevTHoavtos Seorérnyv aBAaPh mapexerw Kat alrusov, 7 Sicynv eis THY aktav 
Tob TeAeuTHOavrTos trexéTw Surdjv, ths 5é€ akias ot diuxacrat didyywow 
trovetoOwoay, Kabappots S€ xpjoacGai*® pwetlooty Te Kal mAEtoat THY TrEpt TA 
x 3 4 ~ 2 69° 4 4 «a bal € b) 3 4 
dOAa aroxrewdavrwy, TodTwv 8 €Enyntas elvat Kuptous ovs av 6 Beds aveAnt- 
9A A e ~ ~ 4 > 4 ~ 4 A , 
€av d€ atrotv SodAov, Kabnpdpevos aradAaTTéc8w toi dovov Kata vopov. 


5. Legg. ix, p. 871 A-D: “‘ ds dv ék mpovoias Te Kal adikws ovTivaody THY 
éudvuriwy adroyep Kreivnt, Tp@Tov pev TOV vopipwy eipyecbw....' 6 dé 
edeAwy Tiwpetv, THv Te emt ToUTOLs AouTpaV pudAakijs TEpt Kal COWV GV ETEpwV 

i) ~ ~ > A , 
6 Oeds wept TabTa vopipa Tapadd&, mdvTa amoTeAd@y, Kal THY Tpoppnow 
mpoayopevwr, itw avayKkdalwy tov dSpdcavta bréxew TH THS SiKkns mpakw 
KaTa vouov. Ttadra dé Sti pev yiyvecBar xpewy eott did Twwy EeTrevxOv Kal 
Quatav Oeois Tiaw ols r&v TowovTwr péAe, ddvous pH yiyveo$ar Kata ToAes, 
e7 5 > a 0 Q , 4 > : | e Q A A , e , ~ 
pdidvov azrodaivecBas vopwobérne: Tives 8° etoiv ot Beot Kat Tis 6 TpOTOS TAY 
TotovTwy Sindy tis eloaywyns épOdrtata mpos TO Oetov av yryvopevos etn, 
aA 4 “A ~ 
vopopuAakes pet” eEnyyntay Kal pdvrewr Kat Tod Geod vopobernadpevor, Tas 
dixas eloaydvrwy TavTas. duxaoras dé avta@v elvar Tovs adtovs ovaTEp Tots 
, oe 4 A 4 2 , 
Ta lepa avAdow diadixdley epp7nby Kupiws. 


6. Legg. ix, p. 873 D: Tovrun (scil. ds adv €avrov Kretvnt) 54 TA wev adda 
beds oldev & ypr) vopisa yiyveoOar zrepi KaBapyovs TE Kai Tapas, av eEnynras 
TE Gua Kat TOUS MEPL TATA VdpLoUS eTavEpopLevoUS Xp1) TOUS EeyyUTATA yéveEt 
Totty aUTOloWW KaTa Ta TpooTaTTopeva’ Tadous O° eElvat Tois OUTW POapeEtac 
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m™pO@Tov pev KaTa povas... elra ev Tots THY SwoEeKa Opiotor pep@v.. . 
pLnre oTHAats PATE ovopact OnAodvTas Tods Tddous. 


7. Legg. viii, p. 845 E: dv tis dtadBeipye Exwv Bowp arAdTpiov, Eire Kai 
anyatov eiTe Kal ouvayuproy, pappaxetats 7 oKdppacw 7 Khorais, 6 
BAamromevos Suxalecur a@pos TOUS aoruvopous, Thv agiav Tis BAdBns azo- 

ypadopevos: av dé Tis opAnt pappakeias Tiolv PAdrrww, mos TAL TLULHUATL 
Kabnpatw tas THyas 7 Tayyetov Tod VOaTos, SmyiTEp av oi TOV eEnynTrav 
yoyo. adnyavras Setv yiyveo0as THv KadOapow éxdorore Kai éxdaTots.5” 


8. Legg. xi, p. 916C: eav 5€ avdpoddvoyv amod@rai ris tive €iSdTL pev 
ELOWS, LT) TUYXAVETW avaywyhs TOD ToLOUTOU TiS mpdcews, 17 Sé Eiddre THV 
pev avaywynv elvar toTe OTav Tis aloOnTar THY mpLapeveny, ev TrEVTE SE TOV 
vopopuAdKwy Tots vewratous elvar THY Kpiow: eidws Sé dv KpiOq., TAs Te 
oiKlas Tob mptapevou KaOnpdtw Kara Tov TdY e€nynT@v vopov, THS TyULHS TE 
ATOOOTW THL TpLapLevwe TpLTTAGOLOV. 


9. Legg. xll, p. 958D: epi teAevticavras 57, Eire Tis appv Etre TUS 
Ofjdvs Ht, Ta pev Trept TA Geta voptpa THY TE bro yas Oedv Kal Tov THWE Goa 
mpoonKe TeAciabar Tovs eEnyntas yiyvecba Kupious dpalovras.*® 


D. Exegetay in the Grammarians 


1. Timaios, Lex. voc. Platon. (Suda, s.v. é€nynrai; Schol. Plat. Legg., 
Pp. 916 C): e€nynrat: tpets yivovra: muPdxpynorot, ols wéder Kabaipew tovs 
ayet Tui eviaxeDevras* Kai ot eEnyovpevon Ta aTpLa.°9 


2. Harpokrat. (Suda), s.v. e€nynrijs: *Ioatos ev rét ITepi trod Kipwvos 
KAnpov (8. 38 f. = B 2). (idiws> 6 eEnyovpevos ra tepd: ott 5é Kai & mpos 
Tovs KaToLyopEevous voutlopeva e€nyodvTo Tots Seopevors. Kat Anpwoobevyns 
ev Tt Kar’ Evépyov kat MvynorBovdov (47. 68 ff. = B 3) SyAo?, zAnbuvricds 
tovs e€nyntas [moAAdKis | dvoudlwv.®° 


3. (a) Et. M. (Et. Gen., p. 117 Mi), p. 348. 19 (I = Lex. Vind., p. 94. 
13 N; Accdv ovop., p. 187. 10 Bkr; Suda, E 1710): <idiws €Aéyovro)®™ of 
TOUS vouous Tots ayvootat SibdcKovTes Kal UrrodeKvUovTEs TEpL TOD adLKT;- 
Paros ob exacTos ypaderat’ Kat é€nyotvpevor ta mdtpia. ‘Prropixy.®? 
(II = Lex. rhet., p. 252. 4 Bkr; Schol. Plat. Euthyphr. p. 4c) é&nynris 
obv 6 TOs vopous eENyoUpevos Kal Trav oriobv mpaypa. (III) Lyre els ras 
Atadopas. (2) Lex. rhet., p. 241. 20 Bkr: dunynots eEnynoews Suapepet: 
Sinyodvrau bev Wou@rae avsoes TEpt TOV MPOGTUXOVTIW, eSyyobvrat d€ of THY 
POLWY ELTrELpoL TrEpL MY mpoonKe yeveoOar Kata Tovs vopous.* 


4. (a) Pollux 8. 124: dvioraro 5é ra Stxacrypia, ei yevouro Sioonpeta: 
efnyntat 8° éxadodvro ot 7a Tept THY Stoonnedy Kal ra TOV GAAwv lepdv 
diSacxovres.°4 (b) Hesych. s.v. eEnynriys: 6 mept iep[er]av Kai Sioonprdv 


3 , 
efyyoupevos. 
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E. Literary Activity of the Exegetai® 
1. Kleidemos (c. 350 B.c.). Athen. 9. 78, p. 409 F: idiws dé Kadetrat 


nap ‘A@nvatots arovippa ent Tdv els Tynv Tots veKpots yivomevwy Kat emt 
T&v tovs evayets Kabaipovtwy, ws Kai KAeidnpos ev tau emvypadopévwr 
"Eénynrind. mpobels yap ITepi évaytopav ypader rade opvEar BoOuvov mpos 
é€amépav tov ojparos KTA. (323 F 14; E 7 follows).® 

2. Anonymous Exegetes (?). Harpokr. Epit. (Phot., Suda, Et. M. 
p. 768. 5) s.v. Tperomdropes: Anuwr év rie Arbids (327 F 2)... DiAdyopos 
(328 F 182) dé... Davddnpos dé ev § (325 F 6) dnoiv ore povor APnvaior Bvouvci 
Te Kal EvxOVTAL avTOts brép yevecews Traidwy, Srav yapetv pédAwow. ev dé TH 
"Ophéws Bvorxds (F 318 Kern) cvopdleobas rods Tprromaropas ApaAnetdnv 
kat ITpwroxdéa nai [I[pwroxpéovra .. . 6 8é 70 "EEnynrixov trounoas Ovdpavoi 
kat Ins dno avrovs elvat, ovéuara S¢ adrav Kérrov, Bprapéwv, cai Pvynv. 


3. Autokleides® (c. 200B.c.?). (a) Harpokr. s.v. d€vOdpua:.. . Aidupos 
d€ AdtondAcidov AdEw mapaypaibas ex t&v ’EEnynricdyv drow: o€vOdpua Ta 
Kkabdppara. Aéyerat Kat atolvpata* Taira yap amodepecOa Eis Tas TpLddous, 
Grav Tas oixias KaGaipwory. (6) Athen. 11. 46 p. 473BC:7° KadtoKos: DiAjpwv 
ev TH TpoEetpnueven ovyypapparte (scil. [lept Arriucdv cvoudtwv) trornptov 
elSos. ayyetov 8 €oriv év du tods Kryaiovs Aias éyxafidpvovow, ws 
Abroxrelidns™ dno év rau “Eényntixadt ypddwv ovtws: Atos Kryoiov 
onpeta Optecbar yp) woe* KadioKxoy Katvov SiwTov emOnparodvra oréyat Ta. 
Ota épiwt AevKat .. . Kal eloxéat auBpooiav. 7 8 duBpocia vdwp axpaipves, 
EAaov, wayKapria* amrep euBade. (c) Plutarch, Ntkias 23. 9: dAAws Te Kat 
TOV TrEpt HAvov Kat ceArvnv emt TpEts Huepas ErovobvTo dudakyny, ws Adto- 
KAeions dreypaspev ev tots "Lényntixots.”2 (a) Harpokr. s.v. Tadapvaios ; 
S.V. mpoxwvia ; glossarium P. Ox. 1802, fr. 3, col. ii. 61.73 


4. Timosthenes.”* Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3. 847: ore d€ rHv Dares 
ITepoefovnv Kadotor Tiywoobevns év radu ’E€nyntica ovyxatariberac. 


5. Habron(c. 100B.c.?). Steph. Byz.s.v. Bary: Sijpos ris Aiynidos dudjs, 
dbev jv “ABpwv 6 KaAXiov, eEnynrijs, [epi éopraiv cat Ovovdv yeypadws.7° 

6. EdpoAmddv [Tdrpia. Cicero, Ad Alt. 1. 9. 2 (67 B.c.): Thyillus te 
vogat et ego etus rogatu EvpoAméddv ITdrpia.7° 

7. Evnarpiiayv Ilarpia. Athen. 9. 78, p. 410 AB: (E 1) wapéOero raira 
kal Awpd0eos, daoxwy kai ev tots tév Evrarpidav7” Ilarpiow rade yeypa- 
flat wept THs THY tker@v Kabapoews Exetra azrovupdpevos avTos Kal ot 
dAXor ot orrdayxvevovtes Viwp AaBwv caBatpe, azrovile TO ala Toi Kaatpo- 
pevov. Kal MeTA TO aTrOviLLA avaKkiwHoas eis TAUTO eyyxee.7® 


(6) StuDY OF THE EVIDENCE 


In examining the evidence the first point that surprises us is the 
contrast between the epigraphic and the literary evidence. As against 
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twenty inscriptions (A) there are seven mentions only in the whole of 
literature if we omit, as we necessarily must, the witness Plato (C) asa 
Utopist, and of course the definitions of the lexicographers (D). It is 
another point of contrast that the evidence from literature is com- 
pressed into the fourth century B.c.—if we leave aside Plutarch, whose 
source goes back at least to the time of Theophrastos, and the more or 
less incidental mention in Theophrastos even into its first half—whereas 
in the inscriptions we have a survey of almost seven centuries, from 
c. 440 B.C. until c. A.D. 250. But it should be noticed that the inscrip- 
tions are distinctly divided into two groups between which there is an 
empty space of about two centuries. The earlier group,”? unfortunately 
very small, is more important not only on account of its antiquity but 
also because each inscription yields some information about the institu- 
tion itself; it is confined to the years from c. 440 to c. 320 B.c., and thus 
roughly to the same space of time to which belong the mentions of 
exegetai in literature and which, without any doubt, the definitions of 
the grammarians have in view. The later group,®° which begins in 
128/7 B.c.—so not until Roman times—is of greater variety. It 
comprehends, besides the people’s decree from the Akropolis, an 
epheboi-inscription, the documents of the processions to Delpht, and 
two inscriptions of theatre-seats®! (which yield at least some details for 
the official activity of the exegetai in this late time), a number of 
inscriptions, honorary and on tombs, which do not give much more 
than the names of some exegetai, but in doing so corroborate the con- 
tinuance of the institution down to the third century A.p.82 This state 
of affairs at once compels us to put a question which we can anyhow not 
avoid in view of the far-reaching measures of reorganization in the 
political, social, and cultural conditions in Athens during the Roman 
(late Hellenistic) period, viz. whether the institution continued to 
exist unchanged during the early Hellenistic period. The authors of the 
two most recent investigations, who had the full use of the epigraphic 
material, did not put this question, but forthwith drew from the condi- 
tions attested for Roman times conclusions with regard to the classic, 
and even to the archaic period.§3 In consequence (though not only 
in consequence) of this8+ they did not put to the earlier material the 
questions of which it admits, and which one ought to put, no matter 
whether they can be answered or not. Of course I mean the questions 
with regard to the nature, the history, and the antiquity of the institu- 
tion, which are necessary preliminaries for the problem that actually 
alone interests us at present, viz. whether the exegetai stand in any 
connexion (and if so what) with the pre-literary keeping of a chronicle 
in Athens, or with the literary chronicle, the Atthzs. Before we put these 
questions we must ascertain the nature of the material, 1.e. we must 
4775 D 
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examine the other groups of evidence by themselves as we did the 
inscriptions. 

In considering the mentions of the exegetai in literature a number of 
points must be observed : (1) the limitation of the mentions to the fourth 
century upon which we touched above; (2) the fact that the majority 
comes from the orators while the isolated mention in Plato (B 1) 
may be grouped as to the matter with those of the orators; (3) the 
corresponding negative fact that the exegetai—in contrast to the 
pdvrecs—hardly occur in Comedy,®5 and not at all in the historians, 
neither in those who write the history of their own time nor in those 
who treat the past, near or remote.8¢ This point has been insufficiently 
considered because it is negative; still it is particularly important in a 
certain respect. Even in the fragments of the Atthzdes we do not come 
upon either the name of an exegetes or any statement about the 
significance or the history of the office,87 not even where we should 
most likely expect it, viz. in the fairly considerable remains of what 
they said about the constitutions of Solon, Kleisthenes, and Demetrios 
of Phaleron.88 The only ‘historical’ mention of exegetai occurs in the 
alleged constitution of Theseus in Plutarch (B 7), whose source was 
certainly not Aristotle’s ‘A@z., and probably not an Afthis.89 (4) The 
few testimonies (apart from the case of Andokides, B 5-6, which holds a 
special position) talk of ‘the exegetes (-ai)’ simply ; they give no quali- 
fying phrase and are therefore no help for solving the main problem in 
the history of the institution, viz. what relations existed between the 
e€nynrat mvfoxypnoro and the éEnynrai €€ edrratpidav.9° If we take these 
qualifications into account the literary evidence supplies the following 
information : (a) the case of Andokides confirms what the name of the 
board é€nynrai e€ EdpoAmodav shows, viz. that in certain matters (prob- 
ably in everything referring to the cult of Eleusis) exegesis appertains 
to the genos of the Eumolpidai alone, not to the other Eleusinian gené 
who share the cult. In regard to the matter of sacred law we become 
acquainted with a single véuos mdtpios of this clan which shows that 
these aypado: voor went into great detail; incidentally we learn that 
they were neither unchangeable nor free from interference on the part 
of the State.2! After the Athenian State had acknowledged the cult of 
the goddesses of Eleusis as a State-cult and taken charge of it, the laws 
of Solon became valid for this cult, also later popular decrees, as e.g. 
IG+, i. 6 and (unless it is the same as the inscription) the or7Ay in the 
Eleusinion to which Andokides refers. The exegesis practised by the 
Eumolpidai, i.e. the application of their dypadot vduor, moves within 
the limits of these special regulations of the State, those admitted into 
the Solonian code and those decreed later, as the exegesis of the zrv@o- 
xpyjoro: and/or the e€nynrat &€ edzatpidav moves within limits marked 
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out by the general regulations of the State. The Eumolpidai practise 
the exegesis not only of their ma7pia but also of the State regulations 
which, even when they go into the details, concern externals (the 
administration, we might say), not the cult proper or the rites to be 
observed in it. /G?. 1. 6 is (for all its mutilated condition) a useful 
guide for learning what the State arranged and (if we make the quali- 
fications resulting from the nature of the work) perhaps even more so 
is Plato’s manner of distinguishing repeatedly between the general 
regulations given by the laws and the details which are left to the 
discretion of the secular and sacred officials, primarily to the exegetai. 
It is in the light of these facts that we must see the designation of the 
Sacred Laws as dypadot voor as used by Perikles and Meletos (and 
frequently misused by moderns) ; they are called (and are) aypadot vopor 
because they are different, as to the conception and as to the matter, 
from the code of State laws which were put up on the axones for general 
information and accessible to everyone. But the name does not imply 
that those parts of them which the State had arranged for certain 
reasons and altered in certain cases were not put down in writing and 
set up for public information in sacred places, as for instance in the 
Eleusinion. The term even less precludes the assumption that the 
exegetai themselves had long since fixed in writing, and thus secured, 
the complicated material; there may have existed tzouvypara of the 
exegetai, preserved in the archives of the board, long before publica- 
tions made the whole ritual generally known. In order to reduce the 
matter to a formula which approximately covers the facts we may put it 
like this: the wdtpzou voor are aypador voyor Only so far as they were not 
put up publicly by the State or by the religious officials in a profane 
or in a sacred place, and were not published in books by the religious 
officials. They ceased to be aypadou voor when publishing in books 
began, which was done for the ritual of the wufdypnora of the State (at 
least in my opinion) by Kleidemos as early as the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., for the wazpia of the Eumolpidai and eupatridai not until 
Hellenistic or Roman times.°? Exegesis was evidently never considered 
to be secret knowledge proper, at least not in the modern State; this 
may have been different in early times, and actually was so in so far as 
the eupatridai alone knew the zarpia. Also there does not seem to have 
been any compulsion to consult the exegetai in certain matters. 

(b) As to the rest of the first group (B 1-4) (we may be fairly certain 
that B contains all that the grammarians found in literature) it does not 
yield anything of importance for the institution itself, but important 
details (although confined to one domain) for the activity of the 
Athenian exegetai, as distinguished from the Eleusinian,93 details about 
which the inscriptions tell us almost nothing. The value of the passage 
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in Theophrastos, for instance, consists in showing that the exegetai of 
the State may be consulted by private people in matters which do not 
concern either the State or the laws. What we learn from B 1-3 contra- 
dicts in no point the tasks assigned to the exegetai in the scanty 
testimonies of the grammarians, in the not quite so scanty remains of 
exegetic literature, and finally in the regulations of Plato, which are 
detailed, and in some degree systematic. We content ourselves here 
with this negative statement. In view of Plato’s evidence we need not 
ask whether he copied institutions and laws of the Athenian State in his 
Laws at all, for there is no doubt that he did. We can only ask how 
exactly the details correspond to the facts, which of his regulations are 
taken from the laws of his own time, which from earlier, particularly 
Solonian, law, and what belongs to the philosopher himself.%4 In 
regard to the activity of the Platonic exegetai in particular, a fairly 
close following of existing real conditions has been assumed long since, 
partly because the tasks which Plato assigns to them are well in accord 
with what we learn about their role from the orators and from the 
fragments of exegetic literature, partly because Plato, ‘although he 
endeavours to ennoble and simplify religion does not suggest essentially 
new institutions, but orders expressly that former oracles and former 
customs are to be acknowledged’ (as Petersen formulated).95 We may 
allow this formulation generally, for here the matter concerned is the 
establishing of a State conceived to be real and the motivation of 
the institutions of this State, and we need not therefore enter into the 
difficult question of Plato’s theology.% Only, in using the material, we 
must make the qualifications resulting from the questions formulated 
above. In particular we must pay attention to the fact that Plato in 
this special point (in marked contrast with the detailed formulation of 
the laws about murder) altogether avoids entering into details of religious 
legislation, of rituals especially ; he contents himself with stating that 
these matters belong to the sphere of the religious officials. Plato’s 
attitude in matters of religion was ‘reactionary’; he endeavoured to 
secure in the State the pesition of religion which had been shaken by 
the religious crisis. He was not isolated in this endeavour: the entire 
activity of Lykurgos was directed towards the same aim, viz. to revive 
the warpia.97 Even apart from this general attitude it is possible that 
Plato, who based his State in matters of religion on the authority of the 
Delphic god, exaggerated the importance of the exegetai in particular 
in comparison with their actual position in the fourth-century State, 
because the zufdypnoro. (whom I believe to be the ‘State exegetai’ of 
Athens98) were the only religious authority whose members must have 
the sanction of the Delphic god. There is no doubt in my opinion that 
the electoral procedure which Plato describes for the exegetai is a direct 
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copy of a Solonian law,99 but (1) this does not necessarily imply that 
the exegetai of the fourth century (in the State of ten phylai) were 
elected by the same complicated procedure ;!° (2) as to the problem of 
the institution: in the question concerning the relation of the mu@o- 
xpnoro to the e€nynrai é€€ edrarpida@v we must not, without further 
examination, apply what Plato says to the actual State.!°' If my thesis 
about the introduction of the board of the av@oxpyoro. by Solon is 
correct it is further quite conceivable that the é€nynrat mufdypyoro on 
the occasion of their appointment obtained an instruction which came 
from Delphi or (even more likely) which had received the consent of the 
Delphic god, and which reflected the spirit of Delphi at least in the 
matter of the xa@apors of évayeis.1°2 But then, this instruction widely 
differs from the voyor wept ta Beta or the efnyyrHv vouo. which Plato 
orders to be obtained from Delphi and which are to regulate uniformly 
the whole religious life of his State.1°3 If the e€nyynrai mufdxpyoro were 
in possession of anything corresponding to the zarpia of the Eumolpid 
and eupatrid exegetai (and we must assume that they were), they had 
statutes referring to a certain domain of ritual, however this may be 
delimited. We learn how these voor of the actual wu8oypyoro looked 
from the fragments of the Exegetika, the authors of which were perhaps 
all avédypnoro,°* and perhaps from the historical conditions under 
which this board was instituted.15 

Most disappointing is the evidence of the grammarians and lexico- 
graphers (D), who in other domains, in spite of their severe abbrevia- 
tion, are the best foundation for our knowledge concerning Attic 
institutions : the best because their information is systematic compared 
with the accidental mentions in the inscriptions and by writers which 
concern details and assume knowledge of the institutions. In regard 
to the exegetai this systematic foundation is lacking. Timaios alone 
(D 1) seems to know that different kinds of exegetai existed ; it further 
seems certain that he does not, or at least not only, depend on Plato! 
but reports a grammarian or an antiquary who treated the institution. 
Unfortunately we do not know who that was and we cannot even 
determine the time of Timaios’ ultimate source; but it may be very 
late.1°7 The other lexicographers (D 2-3) mainly paraphrase Plato and 
the orators, adding definitions which possibly have no other basis than 
the very passages grouped together under B and C: the exegetai do what 
their name tells, they interpret (€nyoévra:); what they interpret is 
vaguely described as ra wdtpia, Ta tepd, Ta vopilopueva, ToUs vopous. 
Pollux and Hesychios alone, with d:oonpiat nai ra aAAa tepd, give a 
specialty. But none of them, not even Timaios, supplies evidence of the 
kind which we find in articles about other Athenian institutions, taken 
from Aithides, Polttetat, special writings like books [epi Quowwv, eoprav, 
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iep@v, etc., and the evidence in the volumes of scholia is even more 
negative.!°8 It is impossible that this gap should be due to negligence, 
or the consequence of a particularly severe abbreviation just in these 
matters; the reason must be that their ordinary sources for Attic 
institutions failed the grammarians in the case of the exegetai. A 
negative evidence (not sufficiently noticed because it is negative) fur- 
nishes the proof for this contention : there is no mention of the exegetai 
in Aristotle’s A@nvaiwy woAteia.1°9 We must infer from the nature of 
our evidence that the detailed investigations of constitutional law, 
which the lexicographers consulted in order to supplement Aristotle, 
viz. Theophrastos’ [Tepi véuwv and Demetrios of Phaleron in [Tept tis ° 
Aéjvnor vouobecias, did not fill the gap, and the same must be valid for 
the great antiquaries of the third and second centuries B.c. 

In view of the state of our tradition described above we must use the 
utmost caution in drawing inferences as to the role of the exegetai in 
the life of the Athenian State. But the evidence (both positive and 
negative to which I shall refer later)!1° does seem to show that as early 
as the fifth century the institution was on the decline ; later the generally 
archaizing tendency of the Roman time gave it an artificial revival, as 
it did to many other superannuated institutions. It may be a detail that 
between 350 and 320 B.c. the exegetai had a share in the offering of an 
dpearnptov,4! and that again they had a share of the same kind (i.e. as 
councillors of the acting official) in Roman times,!!? whereas in 221/0B.c. 
nothing is reported about their taking part.'3 But in view of the 
great gap in our tradition, which includes the entire (early) Hellenistic 
period,!"4 it is difficult to regard this as merely accidental. In fact it is a 
natural development that the sphere and the significance of an authority 
religiously of the greatest importance in the archaic State (their 
specialty consists in the knowledge and the application of Sacred Law) 
dwindles progressively in the ‘secular’ State.145 The development (as 
far as we perceive it) did by no means take the course that rights were 
withdrawn from this authority by a legislative or by a revolutionary 
act ; if I judge the situation correctly, rather the contrary happened: 
Solon created a new board of exegetai,!!© and Perikles proposed public 
maintenance in the prytaneion for its members.!!7 One may assume 
that these facts, besides the lifelong duration of the office and the 
necessity of sanction from Delphi for its holders, were sufficient reason 
for the archaizing or ‘reactionary’ Plato to assign to the exegetai in his 
State the position of the highest religious authority. Stull, in Plato too, 
their sphere did not essentially extend beyond that in which we see 
them working in the orators and in the inscriptions; they were strictly 
confined to ‘Sacred Law’, or to the ritual, as one may perhaps say better 
and more exactly in order to prevent misunderstandings. This holds 
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good even when their activity came into such close contact with 
‘secular’ law-that a sharp distinction was impossible: it is a fact that 
every trial for murder has a religious side. The prestige of the very old 
office, singular in several respects, remained, but its influence and even 
its activity in the ‘modern’ State gradually ceased, not because the 
office, but because the State and life, had undergone changes. The 
vestigial (as it appears to me) character of the activity of the exegetai 
is the natural consequence of the State’s taking into its own hands at 
once law and religion when in the second half of the seventh century 
for the first time it fixed statutes by writing them down and soon after, 
im 594/3 B.c., codified the entire law, sacred as well as profane. The 
afoves of Solon gave a list of the State festivals with the sacrifices to be 
offered ; i.e. they founded (to put it exactly) a religion of the State. 
Only the details of ritual to be observed in sacrificing were not written 
down in the code, and it was left to the exegetai to propound these.!!8 
The recodification in 403 B.c. did not change anything in this respect ; 
the reasons which led to it and (one might say) made it necessary are 
transparent: they are merely profane and political. The wish to restrict 
the influence of the ‘clergy’ to the application or even the interpretation 
of law does not come in, because a clergy did not exist, and long ago 
an influence of religious officials (priests, prophets, exegetai, and the like) 
on legislation or administration of justice had ceased to exist apart from 
that which they could exercise in their capacity as citizens of the State, 
or perhaps through the confidence which the people put in some of 
them.'19 We saw above that no historian of that time cites an exegetes 
or mentions his intervention in any important political (or for that 
matter religious) affair: a comparison with the role of the pdvrets ap- 
pointed by the State, which is equally attested in the inscriptions, in 
history, and in Comedy, appears to me particularly illuminating for the 
receding of the exegetai into the background of Athenian State life.12° 
This makes it intelligible that Aristotle did not find them of sufficient 
importance to be granted a place in the description of the fourth- 
century zoA:reta, although he regularly enters the religious tasks of the 
various officials, notes down the special boards of tepozrotod (even if not 
quite fully), and (unfortunately without entering into particulars) 
mentions the use made of the pavrecs in sacrifices offered by the State.!2! 
Since Theophrastos too, in his writings concerned with constitutional 
law, was not interested in the interpreters of Sacred Law, we have to 
infer that neither by the (archaizing) reforms of Lykurgos nor by the 
(reactionary) legislation of Demetrios of Phaleron was anything altered 
in the activity of the exegetai: the ancient form of interpretation of 
Sacred Law had ceased to be of importance in the second half of the 
fourth century, if it had not altogether ceased to exist. Again it does 
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not seem accidental (even though other reasons may come into play) 
that literary activity of the exegetai begins in the middle of this century ; 
the ritual had long since ceased to be secret (if it ever had been), but it 
had been in the sole possession of the boards and probably had developed 
continually : the fact of its being published shows that the development 
had stopped because the whole function of the exegetai as interpreters 
had lost its importance, at least in the life of the State.!22 


(c) THE INSTITUTION, ITS ORGANIZATION AND ITS HISTORY 


We have been anticipating when concluding from our evidence that 
we become acquainted with the institution of exegetai, certainly early 
as to its origin, only at the time of its decline, even of its end, when it 
had lost its actual and original significance for the life of the State with 
the exception of some survivals. The deduction may or may not be 
correct ; the premiss on which it is based is self-evident : an institution, 
which we can follow through six centuries and which may have existed 
for a millennium or even longer, must have had a history ; it must not be 
treated in a purely antiquarian manner as something static as is done 
in modern accounts. The attempt at writing a history of this institution 
certainly is hazardous, the tradition being such as not to give us 
certain and unquestionable information even about fundamental prob- 
lems concerning the organization in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
Still, the attempt must be made even if one perfectly realizes the con- 
jectural character of the results; for, as we have no evidence about the 
history, we can only arrive at it, if at all, by inference from the organiza- 
tion: these two points are inseparable. It was shown above that our 
tradition is not only scanty but—and this is the real difficulty— 
unsystematic as well.!23 Even if we collect everything (including Plato 
and the fragments of exegetic literature) it yields little about the tasks 
of these sacred officials generally—hardly anything that we could not 
infer from the mere official title é€yynrai. Tradition yields even less 
about the composition, number, and election of the individual groups, 
_and nothing (not even an aitiological history) about the origin of the 
institution and its various phases. In the inscriptions (which are more 
important for this point than all the rest of the evidence taken together) 
we come upon exegetai with three qualifying phrases :174 zv8oypyorot, 15 
e€ edratpioav,!26 €€ EvpodAmdadv.'27 General opinion, founded by R. 
Schoell and J. Toepffer, leaving aside the question as to the origin of, 
and the relation between, these different species of exegetai,!28 assumes 
that three different boards correspond to the three qualifying phrases. !29 
The main support for this opinion consists in the fairly certain informa- 
tion of the evidence about the number of the e€nynrat €€ EvpoAmédv 
and of the zu8éypyoroz,!3° and, for historical reasons later to be discussed 
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m detail, I think that this opinion is the only correct one. I admit, 
however, unhesitatingly that it is not tradition but interpretation of the 
tradition ; therefore, if one works with the direct testimonies only, that 
opinion is not the only osszble one: the view of Ehrmann, who 
acknowledges two boards only, viz. the eénynrat é€ edrarpiddv and those 
e€ EvpyodAmdav, must be seriously considered.!3! The question whether 
the e€nynrai muvfdypyoro are a special (third) board is central: on the 
answer to it depends the comprehension of the significance and of the 
position of the exegetai in modern (i.e. post-Solonian) Athens. It would 
mean an obscuration of the problem if we did not admit that the 
traditional foundations for the decision (as distinct in my opinion from 
historical argument) are extremely weak. I set forth the following 
points: (1) The tradition about the e€nynrai €€ edrarpidav is particularly 
scanty, as is shown by one glance at the evidence, in which they are not 
mentioned expressly until 26/5 B.c. and not even implicitly until 
106/5 B.c.132, On the other hand, their possessing zdzpia!33 leaves no 
doubt of their great antiquity. (2) The lemma in the article of Timaios 
(D 1), however one interprets it otherwise, shows that the éénynrai 
avldypynoro: are a distinct group. In this respect it is confirmed by both 
the prytaneion decree which talks of exegetai [ods vi]y 6 AmcdAAwy 
aveinev . . . Kal TO Aowmov ovs av [avéAne] and the late inscriptions which 
mention the eEnynris (€€ edrrarpiddv) rv0dypnaros beside the é€€nyyrijs (€& 
edrratpioav) o to Tob dijyov KaGeorapévos. But that does not primarily 
imply anything more than that the lexicographer has in view the same 
exegetai to whom Plato assigns a prominent position in his State; and 
Plato cannot require from his exegetai their qualification €€ edrarpidav 
because there exists no nobility in his State. Further, as the article of 
the lexicon is abbreviated to an extreme degree, we cannot decide with 
full certainty whether the sentence without a verb xat ot e€nyovpevor Ta 
matpta belongs to the definition of the Platonic e€nynrai mvfdypyoro: or 
(as I personally believe)!34 refers to the two other groups of exegetai, 
who were taken from the Athenian and from the Eleusinian nobility. 
(3) Ihe prytaneion decree yields the important fact (of which the 
implications have not been duly appreciated) of a special honouring for 
that group of exegetai which Timaios and the inscriptions from the 
Roman period call succinctly wv@exypyoro.. But it mentions nothing (as 
little as Plato though for other reasons) about their qualifications, viz. 
how they were elected, for how long, how many they were, and (parti- 
cularly) whether these exegetai, who had the sanction of the Delphic 
god, were, or must be, or (conversely) must not be, eupatridai.135 (4) The 
prytaneion decree mentions several exegetal whom Apollo selected ;'36 
the Pythaist inscriptions know one zu@oypyoros only, as they know 


only one to rot dipov Kabeorapevos,'37 and the evidence of the theatre 
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seat confirms, as far as it goes, the singular number for both species.73® 
This evidence compels us to infer that the office of exegetai of the city 
was subjected to changes either during the two centuries for which our 
tradition fails, or on the occasion of its revival in Roman times. We 
cannot state a priort that the changes were restricted to the number of 
the exegetai ; they may equally well have concerned their qualifications. 
In view of the surprising but undeniable prominence given to the old 
aristocracy, particularly in the domain of cult, during the time of 
restoration we shall not infer from the Pythaist inscriptions the qualli- 
fications of the wv@éypyoro in the fifth and fourth centuries, even if 
the zrv8@expnoro of the Roman period had to be eupatridai; and this is 
not demonstrable and—on account of /G2. 11. 50o49—not even probable. "39 

In view of this uncertainty of the foundations, the best plan will be 
first to collect our information about the individual groups of the 
exegetai and note the gaps in it without bringing in hypotheses which 
prejudice the history of the institution, and subsequently to put the 
questions suggested by the evidence.'4° We consequently state (without 
at first drawing any inference) that one of the three groups (not boards ; 
that term would already import an hypothesis) took its name from the 
manner of its appointment, viz. the é€nynrai ots 6 AmddAwv avetvev 
(1v8éypnoro), whereas the two others, the e€nynrai €€ edrarpidav and 
those €€ EvpoAmdayv, are shown by their names to be representatives of 
the nobility of Athens and Eleusis. For these two groups it 1s com- 
paratively simple to establish the tradition. 

(1) The Eumolpidai are a board: an inscription from the fourth 
century B.C. proves a plurality of members; another from the third 
century A.D. seems, with the greatest probability, to show their number 
to be three.™! Nothing, therefore, was altered here in the course of more 
than half a millennium, not a surprising fact in view of the character of 
the Eleusinian cult in historical times. The same applies to the selection 
of the members: their name tells us that they must belong to the clan 
of the Eumolpidai; a testimony from the fourth century B.c. confirms 
that the (real or alleged) attempt of a Keryx at giving an authoritative 
opinion about matters belonging to the cult of the Mysteries is felt to 
be a violation of privilege and to involve avootdrns.42 When in the 
second century A.D. a Keryx of special standing and ambition stated 
himself to be dissatisfied with the share of his clan in the cult, the 
authorities probably preferred the creation of a new office with the 
title €£yynr7js to an attack on the privileges of the Eumolpidai.™43 We 
know nothing about the mode of appointment of the Eumolpid 
exegetai. Probability favours the suggestion that the clan selected 
them ;'44 apparently (at least later) in some branches of the clan the 
office was handed down from father to son, not by regulation but in 
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practice.!45 It is in the nature of the matter that the appointment was 
made for life, as this is attested for eupatrid exegetai and mufoxpyoror, 1° 
also that the exegesis of the Eumolpidai was limited to the Eleusinian 
cult. In regard to this the State acknowledged the special position of 
the board,!47 but it did not grant them public maintenance in the 
prytaneion, which it granted to the priests. As late as the beginning of 
the Augustan period we find an efnynrijs ex tot yevous trav EdpodAmdav 
praised by the Council and the people evaeBeias evexa rijs mpos Tw Dew Kai 
€rriedetas Kal diAdotipias THs mept THY e€nynow Tov lepdv Kal tratpiwv 5148 
of course the wdzpia are those of the Eumolpids, which were published 
in a special code.'49 The question may remain open whether the exegesis 
was only official, or could be obtained by private persons as well (on 
questions of the cult). Conflicts with the other exegetai were impossible 
if each party kept to its own sphere.!5° 

(2) Our material is scantiest for the e€nynrat €€ edrratpida@v: we have 
no positive evidence until Roman times, when one official with this 
title, who was elected by the people, appears in the Pythaist inscriptions 
and on a theatre seat.15! The theatre seat proves the office to have been 
for life, which we expect, because an office requiring so decidedly an 
intimate knowledge of a very specialized ritual could not possibly 
change annually. We can hardly make any conjectures about the 
number of the eupatrid exegetai in Hellenic times: an inference from 
the three mufoxpyoro: and the three Eumolpid exegetai would be very 
likely and, as we know nothing about the mode of appointment, the 
number four of the phylai cannot be used as an argument against this 
inference. But everything depends on whether the wufoxpyoror belonged 
to the e€nynrai €€ edmarpiody or were a third board. Until this point is 
decided we must admit that on the basis of the evidence from Roman 
times the theory of Ehrmann cannot be refuted, viz. that the eupatrid 
board then consisted of two members, the zv@éypnoros and the do rob 
Syyov Kabeorapevos. The assumption of the number three in both groups 
having been equally reduced in Roman times would offer no difficulty. 
Only the singular number for the Hellenic period would be so unique 
that it may at once be stated to be impossible. More important than 
the number of the eupatrid exegetai 1s the mode of their appointment. 
It is possible that the Roman inscriptions in the qualifying phrase 
6 b76 Tob Sijpov Kabecrapevos have preserved an original feature, as they 
certainly did in the case of the zv86ypnoro.. We cannot a priori deny 
the possibility that the eupatrid exegetai (who at the early date of their 
origin were the only Athenian exegetai) were selected by the people™5? 
(which then consisted of the eupatridai only) like the other officials, 
among them the highest religious official, the BactAevs, whose natural 
counsellors in this business were the exegetai elected for life.'53 If this 
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was the case, this electoral body would have been replaced in post- 
Kleisthenian times by the quasi-corporation of the ¢vAcBactArets to 
whom perhaps some apparitores were added. That would not be in- 
credible, for we know now that even the code of 403 B.c. left them some 
rights in matters of cult.54+ If the State had its own exegetai, viz. the 
mvloxpnorot (as 1t had in my opinion), it was not interested in the elec- 
tion of the eupatrid exegetai; this would then fall under Aristotle’s 
general statement'55 that Kleisthenes ra yévy kai tas dpatpias Kat Tas 
iepwovvas elagev Exety ExdoTous KaTa Ta TaTpta. Formerly the question 
was discussed much and rather aimlessly (for none of the parties was 
able to adduce valid arguments) whether the eupatrid exegetai were 
elected from the clan of the Eupatridai, or from the nobility, the 
eupatridai. This question is now decided in favour of the second 
alternative by the Pythaist inscriptions and other documents.!56 The 
exegetes 6 U0 Tod Syyov Kafectapevos Of 26/5 B.c., Diotimos son of 
Diodoros, belongs to the clan of the Gephyraioi.'57 We may place 
confidence in the late inscription also in this respect : for there does not 
seem to be any reason why, if the clan of the Eupatridai ever had the 
privilege, it should have been withdrawn in the beginning of the Roman 
period when the clan evidently was distinguished. We know quite a 
number of cases which prove that the State at all times duly respected 
the privileges in cult of the individual clans. The sphere of the exegeta1 
ef evrratpio@v may be inferred from the definition in Timaios,'5® prob- 
ably referring to them (and the Eumolpidai?): they have to expound the 
awartpta, 1.e.. the regulations which were later published as a book, zrarpia 
evTraTpiom@y 3159 we infer their functions also from what we know of the 
office in general and from the only certain quotation from their zarpia, 
part of a ritual for purification of («éras which gives the impression of 
being very archaic. If they were the only exegetai of Athens in archaic 
times their sphere was certainly very wide and included all questions 
touching upon Sacred Law which arose in the life of the State and its 
citizens. 

So far everything has been fairly simple (as stated above), and where 
we have to rely on inference (because tradition fails us for the eupatrid 
exegetai of pre-Roman times) the inferences are safe. The crux is the 
group of the éénynrai mufdxpyoro., although the evidence for it is early, 
reliable, and comparatively ample. I must therefore, for this group, go 
more into the details, because everything depends on the treatment of 
the evidence in such a manner as to set forth distinctly the difficulties 
connected with this group. Its characteristic feature 1s appoint- 
ment (to use for the present this neutral term) on the basis of a 
Delphic oracle obtained specially for each new member of the group: 
this is proved by the earliest piece of evidence for the exegetai generally, 
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the prytaneion decree of c. 440 B.c.1 which distinguishes exegetai 
[ovs vo]v o AnoAAwy avetAev and 76 Aowzrov ovs av [aveAye]. Thus we arrive 
at our first problem, viz. whether the board of wzu@déxypyoro: was not 
introduced until then or whether an earlier board (which could only be 
the e€nynra: e€ edrratpidmv) then for the first time received the sanction 
of the Delphic god, or quite simply whether the exegetai, whatever 
they were, were then for the first time given the honorary privilege of 
maintenance in the prytaneion, a privilege which the priests of Eleusis, 
mentioned before them, and the descendants of Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton, had enjoyed for some time («xara ra ma7pta Or Kata Ta Sedopeva).141 
However we decide, the decree proves clearly and distinctly that the 
e€nyytat muvbdoxpnoro. hold a special position: they are obviously the 
exegetat of the Athenian State. The decree proves further that there was 
a plurality of eEnynrai wufdxypyoro:; also (in my opinion) that there 
were other exegetai beside them, for otherwise the qualifying phrase 
ots 6 AmdAdwv avetAev would be superfluous. That there were three 
avboxpyaro we learn from the only bit of grammarians’ evidence that 
is of any use, viz. the lexicon of Timaios, who does not take his informa- 
tion from Plato (or not from Plato alone).'62 But even if he did take 
the number. from Plato, the prytaneion decree would be sufficient proof 
of the plurality of members. The singular number in the decree of 
350/20 B.C.),!©3 in which only the exegetes of the State (certainly not the 
Eumolpid) can be meant, must be judged lke the singular number in 
Plato, the orators, and Theophrastos, who use indifferently the singular 
and the plural number ;'°* not until Roman times did the single exegetes 
replace the board.'®5 Plato informs us about the mode of the election ; 
he also gives us the lifelong duration of the office.166 Like the prytaneion 
decree he makes a distinction between the election of the (for him first) 
board, and the by-elections of successors to individual members of the 
board who had died. We may infer (if only from these points of agree- 
ment) that, like the sanction, the mode of electing zv@éxpyora in the 
actual State was that given by Plato: the people as a whole nominates 
the selected candidates and from the list of nine nominees presented to 
the Delphic god (three in a by-election) he chooses three (one in a by- 
election) whom he finds suitable and who, because of this oracle, are 
called wv@oxpnoro. Plato, who assumes a State of four phylai, copies 
verbatim an early (Solonian) law. Even those who are not convinced 
by the arguments given above for this view!®7 must accept from Plato 
that the exegetai, whom the prytaneion decree characterizes as ots 6 
AméAAwv avetAev and who later are officially called zu@oypyoro, are not 
chosen by the god from all qualified persons but taken from a short list 
of selected candidates. This choosing from a list has been suitably com- 
pared to the choice of the ten heroes of the Kleisthenian phylai €« trav 
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mpoxpilevrwy éexatov apynyera@v.68 A direct choice made by the god 
(which Plato certainly would not have altered if it had existed for the 
exegetai in the actual Athenian State) is as impossible for the ancient 
State as legislation by the god. It is sufficiently unique that the election 
of a State official needs confirmation by Delphi, and the exegetai were 
officials of the State equally with the BactAevs, whose sphere the activity 
of the exegetai touches at many points.!69 It is a problem in itself why 
(and from what date) this sanction was required for the exegetai in 
particular. It is a further problem how the list of candidates was 
obtained in the State of ten phylai, a problem which could be solved 
at once if the awufoypnoroe may be identified with the ée€nynrai &€ 
evzatpio@v.!70 Whether they may is the most important and the actual 
problem. 

We have not yet advanced far enough to attempt the solution. First 
we must clear the ground both from the casual remark of Wilamowitz!7! 
that ‘the pythian exegetai were of little importance from the time when 
direct intercourse with the god became the rule’, and from the general 
opinion which regards the mu8dypnoro as ‘the permanent representatives 
of the Delphic oracle in Athens’, or even as its ‘agents’ and ‘informants’, 
who provided the god with the material for his answers to inquiries 
from the Athenian State.172, Wilamowitz, whose only concern was to 
get rid of the zu8éypnoro: as the possible authors of his ‘Chronicle of the 
exegetai’, arrived at his opinion by a hasty process of elimination.?73 
He did not treat the institution as such, and puts himself in direct 
opposition to the above-mentioned facts, which certainly show that the 
mufoxpyorot, at least in the fifth century, were the board of exegetai of 
the State proper or (to formulate at present quite cautiously) that those 
exegetai whom the State honoured specially by maintenance in the 
prytaneion, and whom we may assume in consequence the State 
preferably or exclusively consulted officially, had the sanction of the 
Delphic oracle, i.e. they must be zufoypynoro. But even without these 
inferences Wilamowitz’s statement is wrong a priorz and in principle : we 
must state exactly the converse, that mv@éypnoro: cannot have existed 
in Athens until the Athenian State (as distinguished e.g. from the 
Tetrapolis) had taken up a regular intercourse with Delphi, 1.e. until 
she had entered into the circle of those States which acknowledged 
Delphi as the highest authority in matters of cult and as the oracle. The 
importance of the zvfoxpyoro: must, in a certain measure, have corre- 
sponded to the importance of this connexion for the State ; it began by 
increasing quickly and considerably, though there were interruptions ; 
and we must even try to explain the special honour conferred on these 
exegetai in the forties of the fifth century from the policy of Athens: it 
need not be (not even primarily) policy in matters of religion. The 
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general opinion is mostly based on a conception of Delphi's position 
among the Greek States, and of the kind of influence exercised by her 
oracle, which to-day no longer needs to be seriously refuted ;!74 and it is 
based in particular (at least I have this impression) on a hasty misinter- 
pretation of the later designation of these exegetail as mu@éypynoro.. In 
fact they are called ovs 6 “AméAAwv avetAev'?5 and the shorter and more 
convenient expression zru$é6ypnoro. means the same: it does not refer to 
the sphere of their activity (i.e. they are not of ypyodpevor ev [IvGot), but 
to the mode of their appointment.!76 They are zu@oypyoro: in the same 
sense in which one might call zv@dypynoro. the ten eponymous heroes of 
the phylai.177 This must be expressly stated (self-evident though the 
fact is) not only because one occasionally comes upon the misleading 
term that the god ‘appointed’ them,?78 but in particular on account of 
the exaggerated ideas still formed in certain circles about the influence 
said to be exercised by Delphi on the internal conditions of the Athenian 
(and not only the Athenian) State. The Delphic god selected!7® the 
Athenian sacred officials, only in the sense that from a brief list pre- 
sented to him he indicated certain names as appearing suitable to him, 
and well fitted for the office of exegesis ; they were chosen by the people, 
aS men in whom they placed their confidence, and the board is by 
no means a foreign entity in the Athenian State. A somewhat similar 
rule applies to their activity in office: they (at least the wu@dypnoror) 
probably gave their exegesis according to principles imposed upon 
them, or rather (judging from all parallels) approved of, by the Delphic 
god,!79 but apart from that their exegesis shows no close connexion 
with Delphi. It cannot be proved that they had a share in the Pythais 
in Hellenic times; if the law about of idvres [Tv0@5e Aewpoi (Androtion 
F 36) is Solonian, it is improbable that they had. General opinion, 
which makes them carry out the whole of Athenian intercourse with 
the Delphic oracle,!8° not only finds no support in the evidence; the 
idea is plainly wrong. Setting aside the orators, in regard to whom we 
cannot tell for certain whether they have the zu@oypyoro in view, even 
in the State of Plato the exegetai have nothing to do with the oracles. 
The only definition which is of any use for us, that of Timaios, mentions 
as their special (and apparently only) task the xa@atpew rots dye Twi 
evioxeSevras ; the other definitions say nothing about applying for, or 
interpretation of, oracles.'8! The officials who were sent to Delphi in 
order to apply for an oracle are called and are Oeompomoi.!82 I do not 
hesitate to maintain that the proceedings prescribed in the decree of the 
people of 352/1 B.c. about inquiry at Delphi with regard to the Orgas'83 
would have been impossible if the intercourse with the oracle had been 
one of the regular duties of the mu@éypno7ro: such a decree would be a 
striking vote of censure against that sacred board whose members were 
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elected for life from the most distinguished circles. In fifth-century 
Athens it is the pdvrecs who seem to have been the actual interpreters 
of oracles by profession as we might say ;!84 they were the experts, but 
of course, when the oracle was discussed in the Council or in the 
Assembly each individual member could offer his interpretation.'85 
Such a discussion probably took place rarely in regard to oracles con- 
cerning cults and rituals, but without exception in regard to those 
touching upon the domain of politics: in such cases the people had to 
decide how to act with due regard for the oracle. In view of this tradi- 
tion there is no reason to be surprised (and to fill the supposed gap with 
conjectures) that in the contest about the Sicilian expedition ‘no express 
mention is made of the exegetai’,!86 although each party worked with 
omens of all kinds and their interpretation. The situation was the same 
in 480 B.c., where we have the detailed and graphic account of Hero- 
dotos,!87 and whenever inquiry was made of Delphi in critical situations 
or an earlier oracle played a part in the discussions.188 Of course the 
exegetai may take a share in the debate, and they probably were heard 
with the esteem which the office or the person inspired, but officially 
consulted they were not. In my opinion the suggestion!8® of Themis- 
tokles having been exegetes, because he took a prominent part in the 
discussion about the oracle of the €vAwov retyos and caused his inter- 
pretation to carry the day, is a product of the general opinion not 
calculated to commend it, particularly considering the clear text of 
Herodotos. As a matter of fact the explanation of a ritual and the 
explanation of (let alone application for) an oracle are matters so widely 
different that the conjecture of one official being appointed for both 
would be in need of very effective proofs. Such proofs are lacking, and 
what we know tells decidedly against the conjecture. The wufoxpynoror 
carry []v@tos (or I/v60) in their name like the Athenian zv@taorat!® and 
the Spartan mv@10.: it does not appear impossible to me that in their 
official activity they stood in a somewhat close relation to the Athenian 
BactAevs!9! as the wv@or did to the Spartan kings. But here already we 
enter the domain of conjecture, and resemblances as to the matter do 
not exist : the connexion of the zv@éypyoro with Delphi consists in their 
being confirmed in their office by the god; we have no report of this 
concerning the zvoc nor is it probable for them, as each king chooses 
his own v@tor. ‘The exegetai are officially appointed for the purging 
of évayeis, a matter about which the Delphic god had very definite 
ideas ; nothing of the kind is known about the wv@1o., and again such a 
function would be improbable for them. On the other hand, the wv@cou 
are in fact the intermediaries for the intercourse of the kings (who 
formerly represented the State) with the Delphic god (in other States 
the Beompdmot or Pewpoi had this duty), and it is at least possible that 
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they interpreted the oracles and kept them in their archives, whereas 
this activity is neither demonstrable nor even credible for the mu@o- 
xpnoro. This result is by no means surprising: the [Iv6to1, [Tv@aorai, 
avloxpyoro: who all stand in relation to [v6 carry the difference of 
these relations in the titles of their offices. I do not wish to anticipate, 
but the evidence about the wufdxpnoro. compels us to give up at once 
the idea, tempting perhaps at first sight, that, 1f a pre-literary chronicle 
was kept, it had its origin in this circle. For since Athens had entered 
the Delphic sphere material constantly poured in through the oracles, 
material which at least in part (and more and more decidedly from the 
time of Kleisthenes) was of a really historical nature.!92 This idea 
would be in direct contrast to Wilamowitz’s putting aside of this board. 

To sum up what our tradition yields for the av@oxypnorou with cer- 
tainty or with probability: they are sacred officials of the Athenian 
State, three as to their number in Hellenic times. A list of candidates 
for the office was reached by voting of the whole people in a proceeding 
singular but not entirely unique, and presented to the Delphic god for 
selection. They were (in this point the prytaneion decree agrees with 
the State of Plato) not only officials of the State but in the proper sense 
the exegetai to whom the State applied in all those cases in which she, 
or her officials, were in need of expert advice. They were the experts 
and interpreters of a certain ritual (also no doubt sanctioned by Delphi) 
which was concerned (among other things or primarily) with purtfica- 
tions ; therefore in this respect they were not different in principle from 
the e€nynrat €€ edaarpiddv. This ritual was not unchangeable (no ritual 
is), but at least capable of being increased or specialized. The majority 
of the changes in the time from the sixth to the fourth century were 
probably founded on Delphic oracles concerning the cult. 

We have now at last advanced far enough to be able to propound 
the historical problem. It is this: if there were in Athens (as is the 
prevalent opinion)!%3 three boards of exegetai (e€€nynrai €€ edrarpidav, 
efnynrai e€ EdpoAmddav, and e€nynrat wvboypyoro:), how is this coexis- 
tence to be explained? Or, to formulate the question more distinctly 
(because the thesis of Ehrmann, who acknowledges only the two boards 
mentioned first, requires this): what is the relation of the exegetal 
sanctioned by the god to the two other boards, the members of which 
were taken from the noble families of Athens and Eleusis? The historical 
problem has never been set forth clearly. It does not consist in the 
existence of the exegetai, and the antiquarian problem does not con- 
sist in determining their sphere: no State, particularly in early times, 
could do without experts in and interpreters of the ritual!94 (whether 
or no they were called exegetai, and whether or no this was a special 


office). The problem consists in the coexistence of different boards 
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distinguished by qualifying phrases. The solution of this historical 
problem is simple so far as it concerns the two aristocratic boards: 
these resemble each other and are distinguished from each other by 
their names, which indicate them as the religious experts of two 
originally. independent States,!9 naturally taken from the nobility, 
who alone were informed about intercourse with the gods. There can 
be no serious doubt that both boards reach back to that time of inde- 
pendence.'9® We must assume that when the two States were united 
(say roughly in the eighth century B.c.) the exegetai were left in exis- 
tence, just as the cult in Eleusis was with the claim of the Eleusinian 
clans to perform it. What may be dubious is whether a delimitation of 
the rights and the duties of the two boards of exegetai took place at the 
same time with the acknowledgement and taking over of that cult by 
the State of Athens : we may assume that the State immediately created 
the branch of the Eleusinion in Athens. All this is simple. There are 
difficulties only concerning the ‘board’ of the zv@6ypyoror if it existed in 
Athens beside the ‘board’ of the é€nynrai e€ edrarpidav. Ehrmann pro- 
pounded the thesis that the board was composed of three e€nyyrat 
avoxpynoroe and three exegetai who held their office without confirma- 
tion from Delphi. The thesis is certainly wrong in this form because it 
is based on an impossible interpretation of Plato.197 Nor is it attractive: 
it may be stated a priort that a board composed of members so differ- 
ently qualified is, for obvious reasons, hardly, if at all, conceivable. 
To make the suggestion credible we should have to advance one step 
farther, viz. to suggest (for evidence there is none) that in the fifth and 
fourth centuries the people were tied to certain qualifications of the 
candidates when drawing up their list, one qualification being member- 
ship of one of the old clans ;!98 that is, in other words, that the e€nynrat 
avOoxpynoro. were identical with the é€nynrai €€ edzatpidev. This would 
require the further assumption that the old institution was at some 
time reorganized : at some time and for some reason the State must be 
supposed to have inquired in Delphi because of the old exegesis given 
by the hereditary caste, and received an answer which led to a change 
in the electoral proceedings and to the additional sanction of the chosen 
officials by Delphi. An attempt might be made to support such a thesis 
by referring to the prytaneion decree: this decree introduces a change 
in the status of the exegetai of the State, and the concession of mainten- 
ance in the prytaneion might be interpreted as the acknowledgement 
by the State of the aristocratic board of exegetai. The thesis would be: 
about 440 B.c. the e€nynrat e€ edrzarpidav became the official exegetai of 
the State with the designation mufdxypynoro. For general reasons this 
assumption appears to me to be almost as impossible as the thesis of 
Ehrmann: it contradicts all probability that for a very old board, 
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which based its position on the knowledge and the possession of the 
aatpia, the State should have tried to provide a new authority in this 
manner. It is, in my opinion, an equally inconceivable idea that in the 
time of the triumphal march of democracy Perikles, after having 
secured his position by ostracizing the head of the new conservative 
party, should have reserved an office of the State to the nobility, which 
had become unimportant as an organization as early as the time of 
Kleisthenes. For such an office could by its activity provide the greatest 
difficulties for him, if only by making use of the dvoonpetat9? for political 
purposes ; and if in no other domain, in regard to his designs for build- 
ings of cult, etc., on the Akropolis. The evidence of the Roman time, 
when there is one wv8éypyoros only and one exegetes chosen by the people 
from the eupatridai, favours this thesis as little as that of Ehrmann: 
the Pythaist inscriptions really do not give the impression that the two 
exegetai formed a board, and even if some of the zu@6ypyoro: mentioned 
in these inscriptions certainly ave eupatridai (in one instance they are 
expressly so designated), this does not imply that they mus? necessarily 
be eupatridai.2°° In this archaizing time of restoration nobility comes 
again to the front and some clans are distinguished by their particular 
zeal for the cult of their forefathers. Still the theatre seats,2°! which are 
accurate as to the titles, furnish the proof that even then belonging 
to the nobility was not a conditio sine qua non for the éeEnyynris mv00- 
xpyoros ; the inscriptions are these: aufoyprorouv éeEnynrod (A 12) and 
eEnyntod é€ edmatpid@v yxeipotovnTod timo Tod Syyov dua Piov (A 14). 
Matters have changed to some degree since Toepffer,2° and we need no 
longer content ourselves with his cautiously negative statement: 
‘whether the condition of belonging to a certain aristocratic clan was 
imposed on these (scil. the zru66ypno7or) we cannot at present ascertain’. 
We can now give the positive formulation that in the Roman period 
belonging to the nobility did not preclude election as mudypyoros, 
although there is an e€ynynris e€ edrarpiddv besides the wvfoxpyoros ; 
also we have no reason to assume that the admission of eupatridai to 
the office of wv8dypynoro. was an innovation of Roman times, Scanty 
though the evidence is, it favours the assumption that (apart from the 
reduction in number which substitutes the single exegetes for the board 
of three) the organization of the exegetai in Roman times continues 
(or takes up again) that of the Hellenic period, i.e. as early as the fifth 
and fourth centuries both kinds of exegetai coexisted. As there is no 
evidence for one board being composed of two kinds of exegetai with 
different qualifications, and as an hypothesis to this effect is incredible, 
we can state in other words that in those centuries also there were two 
boards, viz. the wv@éxpyoro: and the exegetai €€ edwarpiddv. The dis- 
tinction is also commended by the more credible interpretation of the 
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only grammarians’ evidence of any use,? and the wishful picture of 
Theseus’ constitution in Plutarch seems to corroborate it.2* If we com- 
bine with these inferences the fact that in the fifth century the zru66- 
xpnoro. were the exegetai of the State,2°5 we understand why, though two 
boards coexisted, we hear nothing of the early eupatrid exegetai until 
the time of the archaizing revival: in democratic Athens they were as 
much a survival as e.g. the duAoBactAcis. Nothing would be altered if 
we went back one century and a half from the prytaneion decree, 
connecting the (hypothetical) change of the eénynrai €€ edrrarpidav into 
mubexpyara (hypothetically again) with Solon’s reform of the State. The 
doubts would be the same as those concerning the conjecture that the 
new sanction was introduced in the time of Perikles. It is not sufficient 
to state ‘when Solon made the Areopagus “‘timocratic”’ it continued to 
perform the eupatnid function of judging dovexat dixar, but the religious 
expertise, of cleansing the man acquitted, remains with the hereditary 
caste’ ;2 for in any case a changing of the old institution, whose busi- 
ness this expertise was, must be assumed even if (or particularly if) 
the qualification of being eupatrid remained compulsory, viz. the intro- 
duction of a new electoral proceeding by the Solonian citizen body 
(whatever the proceedings were formerly), which enacted the election 
by vote of a list of candidates and left the selection from among the 
candidates to the discretion of the Delphic god. To formulate it accu- 
rately: the change to be assumed would be that of the éefynynrat & 
evmaTpio@v, whose authority was based on their possession of the 
marpia, into the eénynrai mvféypnorot, who were empowered to perform 
exegesis because the people had chosen them and Apollo had confirmed 
the choice. This is just what, in face of an old religious institution, 
would be credible only if convincing reasons favoured the assumption. 
Such reasons are lacking, and moreover what evidence we have (I admit 
it is not much) tells against a transforming reorganization of an ancient 
body effected by Solon (or, for that matter, by Perikles). 

In these circumstances it 1s necessary to try another course in order 
to explain the coexistence of two boards of exegetai which is attested 
for the Roman, and probably for the Hellenic, times. This course 
starts from the evidence of the tradition, which leads to the assumption 
of this coexistence of two boards, distinguishing them by qualifying 
phrases as being e€nynrat €€ edrarpidav and efnyntai ots 6 Amdd\Awv 
-avetdev. The obvious parallel to the former qualification is 7 é€ Apeiou 
mayou BovAy, which cannot have received this name until a second 
BovAy, the Council of the Four Hundred, elected by the people, was 
created beside it.2°7 We infer that the archaic State had her ée&yyyrai 
as she had her fovA7), both consisting of eupatridai—this is a self-evident 
proposition. The exegetai received the name e€ edrarpidav on occasions 
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that necessitated distinction when a second board of exegetai, those 
whom the Delphic god sanctioned, had been created beside them. If 
things happened like this we understand at once that the later institu- 
tion pushed the early aristocratic board into the background; we see 
also why we have no evidence for the eupatrid exegetai from the 
‘historical’ time. Possibly this development was slow: the e€ Apeiov 
mayou PovAy lost its political significance émi Kévwvos dpyovros, 1.€. 130 
years after Solon’s legislation, but the institution remained just as 
the duAoBaorrets remained. It is possible that we must infer from 
the prytaneion decree a similarly long development in regard to the 
eupatrid exegetai, who may have made themselves felt in the war 
waged by the new conservative party against radical democracy, even 
if they only raised religious difficulties on account of the new buildings 
on the Akropolis and other institutions of cult.2°8 But we had better 
not ride to death a parallel between two institutions different as to their 
nature: we know nothing about the exegetai before c. 440 B.c., and we 
must confine ourselves to the statement that any rivalry possibly 
existing between the two boards was decided in favour of the later 
institution by the motion of Perikles, as Ephialtes had put an end to 
the rivalry of the Areopagos with the Council twenty years earlier. 
After all, this is of no great importance. The chief question which we 
.have to put is this: was there a time in the history of Athens when it 
appeared desirable or necessary to institute a new religious board with 
another sanction than that of great antiquity and the belonging of the 
members to the nobility which alone knew the zadzpia—a time, to 
speak more plainly, when it appeared desirable or necessary to break 
up the religious autonomy of the clans as their political autonomy was 
broken up? If we formulate the question thus (and I think we must do 
so), there is but one answer: nobody will for a moment seriously con- 
sider the possibility that the forties of the fifth century were such a 
time, and that therefore the wu@dypnoro (either as a new board or as a 
transformation of an old one) are a creation of the time of Perikles. 
The prytaneion decree confers a special honour on the é&ynynrat ovs 6 
AnéddAwv avetAev by admitting them to maintenance in the prytaneion ; 
the categories of those entitled to enjoy this privilege are so various 
that one cannot assume the motion to have been brought in only for 
the sake of the exegetai.2°9 But it is easy to infer from the purposes of 
Perikles’ policy why the only Athenian board which received its sanc- 
tion from the Delphic god was admitted into. this circle.2!° The only 
time when the institution of a new sacred board of this kind appeared 
desirable (and necessary, as I shall presently try to show) is the time of 
Solon, and here we perceive the full significance of the observation 
made above that Plato has preserved a law about the mode of electing 
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the e€nynrat awv8dypnoro., which dates from the time of the State of four 
phylai: I submit that this was the law which introduced the new board.2!" 

I may say with all deference that this again seems to me to be a self- 
evident proposition which is nowhere contradicted by our. evidence, 
and which is recommended by its internal probability. The construc- 
tive political idea of Solon was the change from the clan State to the 
citizen State.2!2, Among the people as distinct from the nobles there 
existed at the time no association of clans; each individual family 
stood by itself with its many religious duties: it was desirable that 
henceforth, when needing advice in these affairs, they should be no 
longer dependent on the goodwill of the noblemen. But the creation of 
a new advisory board was not only desirable for the life of the new 
citizen State, it was necessary for founding it. We may surely state 
that the reform could not be carried into effect if the State (or in 
594/3 B.c. the legislator) was dependent on the exegesis of the hereditary 
class in all questions touching upon the domain of religion, and there 
was hardly a question which did not touch upon that domain. It was 
a religious change of the first order when e.g., according to the new 
constitution, the first three archons, who all had religious duties, were 
chosen from the new class of the mevraxoovopédepvor, not from that class 
which until then had alone carried out the intercourse with the gods. 
We do not know how far the nobility as a body opposed Solon ; whether 
or how far they accentuated the religious point of view, and whether 
the e€nynrat e€ edzarpiddv played a part in this respect by their expert 
opinion (which may very well have been the case). Solon gave a part of 
his law code to the regulation of the cult, and with the festival calendar 
of the cupBers he created something which we may (and probably must) 
call a religion of the State. For this (first?) fixation with its numerous 
alterations of existing conditions, which were to a wide extent aimed 
at weakening the position of the aristocracy in matters of cult, he 
needed a reliable sacred board which would not continually impede his 
task by raising religious difficulties. This board had to possess an 
incontestable religious authority which procured for its expert opinions 
the esteem necessary beside or against that of the keepers of the 
watpia. It is inconceivable that the nobles were willing to give up their 
exegetai or to have them confirmed by Delphi, and Solon could not 
engage in a combat for the possession of the religious position. The 
natural, even the only, course.open to him was the indirect proceeding, 
which circumvented the position of the nobles by a new creation. 
This is the course he always took, the course of compromise (this is not 
meant as an accusation ; time has shown him to be right): the board of 
eEnyntai (who were later called e€ evzarpiddév) remained in existence 
and its rights were not curtailed; but Solon put beside this board 
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another on the composition of which he gave the State (1.e. in the first 
place himself) some influence. Thus we can explain at once the compli- 
cated electoral proceedings in the law preserved by Plato.?!3 Of course 
Solon when establishing the qualifications for the new office (which he 
must have done as for all other offices)?!4 could not exclude the eupat- 
ridai. If we make the most probable assumption,?'5 that he kept this 
high office for his first taxation class, he could expect, according to the 
analogy of the archons’ elections in 580 B.c.,?!6 a return of approximately 
50 per cent. eupatridai, i.e. among the nine names of the list sent to 
Delphi there may have been (even after the dropping out of the three 
candidates with the least votes) four or five eupatridai. Apart from the 
consideration that they were not necessarily all hostile to the reforms, 
the oracle received the necessary hints regarding the personalities of 
the suggested candidates from the men in Solon’s confidence, the 
Qeompo7ot who were sent to present the list and bring back the answer 
of the oracle.?!7 Thus Solon could, as far as human judgement goes, 
create for the next years a board able to work and not @ prior: hostile 
to reform: the future, which brought by-elections of single members 
only, he could leave to itself.218 

I will merely touch upon another question, because a real treatment 
would amount to a history of Athens from the time of Kylon’s usurpa- 
tion in the last third of the seventh century?!9 to that of Peisistratos in 
561/o B.c. or at least of Damasias in 582/1 B.c.: was the appointment of a 
new advisory board required only by the leading idea of the legislation, 
which was to take from the aristocratic class their monopoly of in- 
fluence in the political and religious life of Athens; or was there for 
Solon a special necessity to create new exegetai whereas in the case of 
the archons he relied on the natural consequences of election from his 
new taxation classes ?220 [ will not stress inordinately the only specific 
definition of the sphere of the wvfdéxpyoro, viz. that the purification 
of the dyet twit evoxefevres is allotted to them whereas the other exegetai 
merely have to interpret ra adtpia:22! in the abbreviated article ved 
leaves uncertain what the authority of the lexicographer meant by 
dyos; viz. whether it mentioned a particular historical ayos for the 
purification of which the board was appointed (1.e. whether it gave a 
historical aition), or whether it spoke of ayn quite generally. Further, 
whether the authority meant by dyos any pollution in need of religious 
purification or (according to the general usage) the gravest pollutions 
which arise from offences against gods. Whatever the meaning was, if 
Solon wished to carry out his reform he could not neglect an ayos which 
for almost two centuries continued to be the dyos, and which came to the 
surface in every great crisis, viz. the dyos rijs Beot, the KuAwdvevov ayos 
with which the genos of the Alkmaionidai was burdened.?22 I cannot 
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enter into the details of this question because, as I said above, this would 
lead us too far afield; but I shall present facts which in my opinion 
speak for themselves: the first fact is that the clan was sentenced to 
aeupuyia In excessively severe proceedings by a special court of its 
equals in rank. Personally I have not the least doubt that this was a 
‘political’ court and a ‘political’ sentence: the Athenian ‘Tories’ here 
made their last attempt to prevent the reform by not only expelling 
the leading clan of the ‘Whigs’ from the country, never to return, but 
trying as well, when they extended the sentence to the dead, to discredit 
the clan irremediably in public estimation. The second fact, which 
throws some light on the first, is this: Solon evidently had friendly 
relations with Delphi as the tradition about the Holy War shows.??3 
Personally I have again no doubt that the entrance of Athens into 
the sphere of Delphi is connected with the relations between Solon 
and the Alkmaionidai on the one hand and between the Alkmai- 
onidai and Delphi on the other. Perhaps we may further suggest 
that, when Solon was chosen dtaddanrns Kat apywv, the support of this 
clan, round which the friends of reform gathered,?24 was of decisive 
influence. The influence worked directly if the clan had returned to 
Athens before 594/3 B.c.; 1t worked indirectly and from the outside 
if the exiled clan then for the first time (as repeatedly later) mobilized 
the influence of Delphi, which in important parts of Attica was old 
established. It is obvious what problems would have to be treated in a 
full discussion: when were the relations of the State Athens (not of the 
Tetrapolis and not of individual clans) with the Pythian Apollo set up? 
When did the Holy War break out? How is Athens’ participation in 
it to be explained? Did the Alkmaionidai return to Athens only when 
the general amnesty stood on the a£oves ; or on the strength of a special 
law issued not long before 594/3 B.c. ?225 The question of date might be 
put also in regard to the introduction of the board of mu@dypyoro, and 
perhaps in this case is connected with another, viz. that concerning the 
manner in which Apollo was declared zatpdios, a measure as to the 
political purpose of which there can be no doubt.?26 All these questions 
(so far as they can be answered at all) cannot be discussed here. One 
thing is certain (and that is the important thing for us), that it was not 
sufficient for the Alkmaionidai to be allowed to return (in whatever 
manner it might be): before being readmitted into the association of 
the State they had to be purified religiously and, according to the 
situation, not like an ordinary txérns, but by wholly special proceedings. 
Again we know no details, but we can place two facts opposite each 
other: after the trial the victorious nobility had the town solemnly 
purified, not by Apollo or in his manner, but by the Cretan priest 
Epimenides, whom the eényyrai €€ edaatpioa@v may have recommended 
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as the right person for such an action ;?27 it was an impressive final act 
of their proceedings against the hated progressive clan. In 594/3 B.c. 
at the latest we have the €€nynrai mvfexpnoro., who receive as their 
(or as a) special function the purification from dyn and whose ritual 
Delphi had given or approved. To put it crudely: the introduction of 
the kathartic god,228 the entrance of Athens into the Delphic sphere, 
was the counterstroke of the reform party. 

The historical facts point in the same direction ; contexts exist here, 
and at least the line of development is distinct. The details of its course 
cannot be established because the tradition is too fragmentary. But 
historical considerations decide in favour of the e€nynrai ots 6 AmoAAwv 
aveiAev being an independent board, as is alone probable according to 
the remaining tradition. I do not doubt that the institution of this 
new board, whose members need not be taken from the nobility although 
the nobility is by no means excluded, and who receive their religious 
authority from the Delphic god, not only fits into the time of c. 600-— 
594 B.c. (if not the year 594/3) but can be explained without forcing the 
facts only from the conditions of the contest concerning a reform of the 
constitution. If the ru@éypynaro were the exegetai of the State we under- 
stand why (as I mentioned above) the inscriptions and other pieces of 
evidence from Hellenic times, which occasionally mention the éeényyrai 
ef HipoAmodav, never speak of those e€ edrarpidav: it is natural that the 
latter were more effectively pushed into the background by the board 
of the State than the Eumolpidai, who were deeply rooted in the 
Eleusinian cult. Perikles could never have said that one must also ‘use 
the unwritten laws of the eupatridai’: indeed that would have been 
impossible for the democratic statesman. The electoral proceedings 
which we know from the law preserved by Plato must further have 
been transferred from the four-phylai State to that of ten as for other 
officials appointed éx zpoxpirwy, and we may assume that this happened 
at the time when Kleisthenes carried his reform into effect.229 Nobody 
tells us how the elections were arranged, and it would be to no purpose 
to speculate. The analogy of the elections of strategoi does not help 
because in all probability the exegetai were appointed for life, and there- 
fore a whole board was never elected again; only by-elections took place. 


(2) THE ACTIVITY OF THE EXEGETAI 


In the evidence the first place is of course held by the fragments of 
the Exegettka which have preserved more or less verbatim and com- 
pletely a few ceremonies from the ritual books: about certain sacrifices 
eis TYLnV Tots vexpots ;23° how to set up a private chapel for Kryoos 
Zevs ;?31 how to purify txéras.232_ The tasks which Plato in the State of 
the Laws assigns to the exegetai agree in principle and in details (so far 
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as Plato furnishes the latter) with the scanty remains of a literary 
activity abundant since c. 350 B.c. Indeed, so thorough is this agree-_ 
ment that we can add them to the direct evidence in order to achieve a 
fuller picture of the activity of the sacred board.?33 The inscriptions 
and the literature furnish a few details of the same kind, some of them 
referring to the Eumolpid exegetai ;734 the rest is most likely to belong to 
the mu86ypyoro.235 Plutarch is the only writer to mention the eupatrid 
exegetai for the Hellenic (archaic) time,?36 and he gives no details. 
We may first settle some more or less external points. (1) On account 
of the thesis of Wilamowitz it may be stated that we know nothing 
about any ‘place as office’ of the exegetai or about archives which might 
be kept there. It 1s quite possible that at least the wu@dypyora ap- 
pointed by the State had an office, but the supposition of Petersen?37 
that this was the Pythion (as the alleged office of the Pythaistai) is 
nothing but a suggestion; he himself offers the Delphinion as an 
alternative. (2) The evidence 1s not such as to permit of delimiting the 
spheres of the several boards. It only seems certain that the Eumolpid 
exegetai (at least so far as they worked for the State) were confined to 
the Eleusinian cult and the Mysteries in particular ; the domain of their 
exegesis included the Eleusinion of the city.238 As to the two city 
boards, we remain in the dark because both the epigraphic and the 
literary evidence of the fourth century exclusively talks of ‘the 
exegetes (-ai)’ without qualification.239 Personally I think that in all 
cases in which no qualifying phrase is used we must understand the 
exegetes of the State just as a plain ‘ BovAy)’ always means the Council 
of the Five Hundred. The definition of Timaios, which is certainly not 
wholly developed from Plato, possibly furnishes two important points ; 
unfortunately it 1s so succinct that we must speak with the utmost 
caution: (a) there is at least a possibility that he meant by dyos an 
offence belonging to a certain group of offences?4° which concerned the 
life of the State (as distinguished from that of individual citizens), and 
the expiation of which the State therefore had to perform by her own 
exegetai from the time when Athens felt herself a State, not an associa- 
tion of clans. These exegetai had their authority from the Delphic god 
for such expiation, and the State was thus exempt from the necessity 
(not desirable for a sixth-century State conscious of her independence) 
of looking for an authority and sending for it from outside in grave 
cases, as the State of the nobles had been obliged to do a short time 
before on the occasion of the KvAwveov dyos. The obvious way for 
particular cases was the inquiry at Delphi, which did not count as an 
outside State in matters of religion. The zv@oxpynoro themselves may 
have recommended this way when their ritual proved insufficient ; but 
we know of no case in which this happened. (6) It is possible that the 
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two early boards were the only boards that had varpia. For them 
alone are they attested directly,24! wdatpia mufoypjorwy being never 
mentioned,?42 although personally I believe that the Exegeitka published 
from Kleidemos onward are works by the exegetai of the State, the 
contents of which corresponded to the wdzpra of the other board. 

The term zdzpia, the lexical treatment of which would lead us too far 
afield,?43 is naturally vague as to what it implies concerning time: from 
c. 400 B.C. onward244 the Athenians speak e.g. of the zratptos arodtreia 
meaning mostly (by no means always) the Solonian (and even that of 
Kleisthenes). But generally wdtpios and xara ra marpia is that which 
reaches back to the beginnings of the State, which, as it were, was always 
in existence, and which belongs to the essence of their own State (as 
contrasted with other States with imported or dictated institutions) : 
the BaowAevs is the earliest archon because atry (scil. apyy) Fv marptos, 
and his duty is to perform ws ézos etmety tas matpious Pvctas macas.?45 

These pieces of evidence do not help us to progress with any cer- 
tainty. In regard to Plato, too, we cannot venture to decide definitely 
whether the tasks which he assigns to his zrv8oxpyoro were all performed 
by those of the real State or fell partly to the eéynynrai é& edaarpidav. 
Purifications, which Timaios indicates as being the task of the mu@o- 
xpnoro, certainly are the task of the eupatrid exegetai as well,?46 
and if Timaios, as is probable, had certain dyy in mind, which fell in 
the domain of the mv6éypyoror specially, we must not infer (in view of 
the epitomization of his article) that they dealt only with these ayv. 
A I points to a much wider sphere, and so do A 2, B 1-4, and particularly 
E 1-5, if we may assume that in these passages the exegetai of the State 
are meant. If the thesis set forth above is correct, i.e. if the board of 
the wv8dyprnoro: was instituted in the first decade of the sixth century, 
we must suppose that the domains of the two boards of the city over- 
lapped. But the ritual of the mufoypyoro probably was more modern 
as to nature and contents, and the State consulted these exegetai only, 
whereas private persons may have had the choice between the two 
boards. (3) The evidence preserved shows that the exegetai whether of 
one kind or of both were consulted by the State?47 and by private 
persons?48 in the fourth century. We have no reason to assume that 
this was different in archaic times (the Roman period does not interest 
us here) ; we can only ask whether the nature of the scanty material 
actually is accidental, or whether it corresponds to a certain degree 
with the numerical relation of the official and the private consultations. 
In considering this possibility we must take into account: (a) that in 
archaic times the department of the State was considerably narrower, 
particularly in the domain of religion, because most of the cults 
belonged to the clans. (6) After the State had taken over the most 
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important cults (1.e. from the sixth century onward) the religion of the 
State and the cult of the State took the first place in the religious life of . 
the city; but even then the activity of the new exegetai of the State 
need not have increased considerably. We saw above that the zvé- 
xpnorot were not concerned with the intercourse with Delphi ;249 other 
departments, with which they had nothing to do, will be presently 
enumerated.25° Moreover we may assume that the priests, particularly 
in early times, and later those who did not change annually, had no 
small knowledge of the ritual; each sanctuary and each cult had laws 
of its own, and consultation of the exegetal was necessary in dubious 
cases only. Of course it 1s an accident that we hear once only and 
casually of their participation in the offering of the dpeor7pua ;25! these 
cases must have been more frequent and hardly were the only occasions 
on which an exegetes was needed (the dtoonpeta are a case in point) ,?52 
but we ought perhaps to be on our guard by not over-estimating the 
frequency of the calls made by the State on its exegetai. (c) From 
the sixth century onward, as a natural consequence of development, the 
associations of the yévy began to loosen, the distinction between State 
cults and private cults became more pronounced, the great majority 
of the citizens belonged to circles in which a knowledge of their own of 
the mdrpia was not a matter of course, and therefore private persons 
needed ritual advice much more often. Plato’s statements are in my 
opinion a good guide for real life: births, marriages, and deaths cer- 
tainly are more frequent occurrences than dpeorypia and diocnpeta on 
official occasions; the number of domestic cults, and of the occasions 
on which the individual citizen had to perform a religious duty, must 
by far have exceeded that of the State-cults. As long as the ritual was 
not published (and that was not done until c. 350 B.c.) consultations of 
exegetai by private persons must have been extremely frequent. Any- 
one reading the complicated rituals of Er or E 3b will not easily 
believe that a citizen, even if not devordaipzwv, so much as set up a private 
chapel without the advisory help of the expert. The office was not a 
sinecure even if the State had not much recourse to it. 

So far we have been dealing with external questions. In order to 
judge correctly the problem of what really were the functions of the 
exegetal, we must make a clear distinction between the positive 
and the negative evidence. Positively we actually have one fact only 
which, however, is fundamental for understanding the institution: 
the evidence from all sources agrees in this, that the activity of the 
exegetal is purely ritualistic; and it further shows that they function 
for private persons on consultation only, for the State on consultation 
and by order. The exegetai really are what their name says: they are 
interpreters who in dubious cases (perhaps we may add: and in regard 
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to acts of cult not regularly recurring and therefore less known, as e.g. 
the apeor7jprov), on the strength of their comprehensive knowledge of 
ancient ritual, utter an authoritative opinion as to how an act of cult 
is to be performed with ritual correctness. This it is, and only this, 
that evokes our particular interest in the case of the speech ascribed to 
Demosthenes :253 it is a matter of course for the exegetai consulted 
here that their business is the e€nyetofa: of the ritual ; the advising of a 
layman in a domain in which he has no special knowledge. Particular 
reasons, inherent in the character not of the case but of that individual 
client, make them offer the client in addition their advice (ovpBovAcvewv) 
as to the legal position.254 As soon as they are not telling him what he 
must do when prosecuting a murder, but advising him whether he should 
prosecute at all, they act no longer in their official quality as exegetai 
but simply moved by human feeling: on the basis of the authority given 
to them by their office, their knowledge of the law, and their psycho- 
logical insight, they want to prevent the man who consulted them 
officially from a dangerously foolish action which, as the questions put 
to them show, he was going to commit. That is all, and it is self-evident 
that this has nothing directly to do with the functions of the exegetai. 
Any person of prestige and authority could have done the same; actually 
the ‘friends’ of the client give the same advice. A special case like this is 
by no means suitable for drawing general inferences as to the conduct of 
the exegetai and the history of the office apart from the one essential 
point which is here clearly and distinctly expressed, viz. that the 
business of the e€ynynr7s is the e€nyetofar; and in this point, as men- 
tioned before, all pieces of evidence agree. 

If we find nothing more in the Demosthenes case than a corroboration 
of the view that the restriction to knowledge and interpretation of the 
ritual is proper to the office, we must not misunderstand the term 
‘restriction’: the same case shows how this ritual came into everyday 
life, how closely even in this time ritual was connected with one part 
of criminal law which, still in the fourth century, stood under the 
direction of the highest ‘clerical’ official, the BaotAevs,255 and how wide 
was the circle who needed to obtain knowledge of points of ritual. We 
may feel these things to be survivals, and they probably are; but it is 
hardly necessary to point out how long, particularly in the domain of 
law, with other peoples too, such remnants are kept alive from a time 
when law was not yet an affair of the State and had not become separ- 
ated from the sphere of religion. As for religion itself, even in Hellas 
(where we seldom sufficiently consider this point) cult is essentially 
ritual. The effectiveness of every action depends on the ritually correct 
performance, not only in the Orient and Rome. And, particularly in 
archaic times, even apart from cult, the whole life of man, from the 
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cradle to the grave, was accompanied by ritual obligations. There is no 
doubt that this ancient faith, which is more and earlier than the religion 
of the city, was breaking down in the fourth century, and it is hardly 
an accident that we hear nothing of the exegetai in the Hellenistic period 
until they turn up again in the time of archaism in representative 
positions and (which is perhaps characteristic) partly in connexion with 
. the institution of ephebeza in its late form.256 There is no doubt either 
that this breakdown in the century which brought the end of the city- 
state did not occur suddenly ; the crisis began slowly, almost a century 
before the publication of the first Exegetzkon. This publishing of the 
ritual in the middle of the fourth century also can hardly be considered 
an accident.?57 But down into this century, in spite of the ‘restriction’ 
to ritual, the office must have had importance in the life of the State 
and her citizens, and its sphere must have been fairly extended. The 
signal honour which the State conferred on her exegetai in the pry- 
taneion decree proves that, even if reasons of high policy contributed to 
the admission of the exegetai.?58 

I leave open the question whether we may speak of the institution 
of the exegetai as being ‘originally quite inactive’259 because of the 
restriction of the exegetai to the ritual, which explains to some extent 
why they were not mentioned in historical literature or in Comedy ;26° 
it seems to me that the expression, and the conception on which it is 
based, are wrong. Conservative though the ritual is, it is by no means 
unchangeable ; a comparison with Rome, better known as she is, shows 
that the ritual was slowly but steadily developing. In life and in cult 
new situations arose; special cases occurred. And just then it was 
necessary to consult the exegetai; and the questions put to them could 
not always be answered by a reference to the mdrpia.26' Possibly, in 
archaic times, the development of the ritual cannot be separated from 
the general development. It is perhaps sufficient to refer in this respect 
to the development of justice in cases of homicide, not only because in 
this domain we have literary evidence for the role of the exegetai, but 
because these cases show that the actual development began long before 
the time from which we have evidence for the exegetai; that it goes 
back earlier than even the creation of the new board of the zu@e- 
xpnoro.. It cannot be denied a priorz that the exegetai of the archaic 
State had an active share in the development of this justice, and that in 
a time back to which no tradition reaches they were in their domain as 
active an institution as the pontifices were in Rome, where the passing 
over of knowledge, interpretation, and development of justice from the 
‘clerical’ (and aristocratic) sphere of the fontifices (and patricit) occurs 
as it were before our very eyes. Neither the fontifices nor the exegetai 
were ever restricted to administration of justice only.?& 
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Tradition fails us for the archaic period, when the institution of the 
exegetai must have had some importance, and for the first 150 years of 
the modern State ; we become acquainted with the exegetai long after 
the decisive period in which the development of justice in cases of 
homicide, taken as an example here, had been brought to a conclusion 
by the codifications of Drakon and Solon ; our evidence begins at a time 
when the ancient sacred board is distinctly declining in importance. 
Just because the situation is such, it is necessary to oppose all attempts 
at falsifying this historically comprehensible evidence by assigning to 
the exegetai domains where they have no business. The positive 
establishing of their domain of activity must be followed by establishing 
also (as succinctly as possible) what the exegetal were not, and with 
what matters they were nof concerned. 

(1) The exegetai were not priests. They did not have ‘to perform 
a certain cult, and they were not in the service of one certain deity. 

(2) The exegetai were concerned with purification (or quite generally 
with the tepa) but not with sacrificial service. They probably could 
enjoin that, and to whom, a sacrifice must be offered in certain cases, 
or they could determine the correct time for a special sacrifice,?63 but 
they did not themselves offer the sacrifices :264 there are pavreura tepa26s 
but no é€nynrica tepad. On the occasion of the institution of sanctuaries 
and on other occasions they stated what ceremonies were to be per- 
formed, but they did not themselves perform them. Their activity 
was similarly restricted when they were consulted by private people 
whom they told how to proceed with ritual correctness. 

(3) The exegetai were not concerned with divination from sacrifices 
or from birds’ flight, or with divination of the future generally. As early 
a writer as Petersen”? described the former as ‘the chief domain of the 
pavreis ’; Philochoros is called pavris Kat tepooxomos in the authoritative 
vita, not e€nynris ;2°8 there were special pdvrecs for ornithoscopy, for 
the interpretation of dreams, and similar matters. In regard to onpeia, 
too, it is the mantis who is questioned, not the exegetes,269 and we 
stated above that they were not concerned with inquiring of Oracles 
nor with the interpretation or keeping of oracular answers.27° The 
dtoonjeta, with which they, among others, were concerned, can there- 
fore have been those only in which the gods expressed their approval 
or disapproval of an action which was going on, not those from which 
the future was inferred.27! It is neither demonstrable nor even probable 
that the exegetal were questioned on the foundation of colonies,272 
if only because their official activity was confined to Athens. Whereas 
a mantis could be used for the service of the State in camp or in any 
other place, an Athenian in Naxos had to send to Athens when he wanted 
information about a question on sacred matters.?73 
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(4) The exegetai gua exegetai were as little political (in the narrower 
sense of the word) as the priests were. I wish to emphasize again how 
perfectly different they were in this respect from the pavrets, whom the 
Athenians (to speak with Cicero, De div. 1. 95, i.e. with Poseidonios) 
omnibus semper publicis consiliuis adhibuerunt. We saw above that the 
exegetai did not come forward either in 480 or in 415 B.C. when oracles 
and onpeta had a great share in very weighty decisions.?74 It was 
manteis, as far as we know, not exegetai, who in the religious crisis in 
the second half of the fifth century obviously had a significant part, 
acting as leaders in the war against ‘atheistic’ doctrines, sophism, and 
natural philosophy, and as defenders of the religion of the State.275 This 
is quite comprehensible, because the exegetai only gave their answer on 
being questioned, and the questions put to them evidently were limited 
to the sacred sphere, which was non-political even when touching upon 
the domain of politics. The exegetai did not take advantage of the 
possibility of using the dvoonpetas for political purposes (a matter which 
in Rome occasionally became a scandal), and again that is not sur- 
prising. For the interpretation appertained to the zv@oypyoro: in their 
quality as exegetai of the State, and active opposition to the democratic 
government was not expected of them.?76 All cases in which we find 
the exegetai mentioned in the fourth century are (with the exception of 
A 2, which provides no difficulties) inquiries of private persons in the 
domain of justice, particularly as concerned with homicide. Their in- 
formative activity is limited to the domain of ritual. Neither that 
activity nor the knowledge of profane law is ‘political’ in any sense, 
and in the only passage where the exegetai actually provide some legal 
information they expressly overstep their official duty.277 We have no 
reason to suppose that the legal knowledge of the exegetal was greater 
than, or different from, that of other Athenians of the same social 
standing.?78 If (and that is a big ‘if’) exegetai wrote most of the 
Aitthides, even that would only show that belonging to the board of 
exegetai did not involve a certain political party-attitude (e.g. in the 
sense of the conservative party).?”? Our material, scanty though it 
is, is uniform, and nothing is altered by the fact that the arguments 
against a political activity of the exegetai are partly negative. For there 
is no gap anywhere which would make the introduction of the exegetai 
appear desirable or probable. Our testimonies are from a time when 
secular and sacred law were as widely separated as is altogether possible 
in an ancient State: justice itself 1s secular ; those who wish to do so can 
confine themselves to this secular law, while those who are pious are 
equally free to consult an exegetes when they find this desirable or 
necessary. Naturally we cannot argue from this time back to the 
archaic State; but even then the activity of the exegetai certainly was 
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not that of ‘politicians’ or judges, but that of advisers.28° There is a 
world of difference between the aristocratic State of the seventh century 
and the State of radical democracy, pious though this was. What 
formerly may have been compulsion and the only way was a voluntary 
act in the modern State and, as it were, opus supererogatorium. In later 
periods, when the religion of the ancestors was in need of an artificial 
support or of a revival (as e.g. in the time of Lykurgos and again in 
the Roman times), the number of those who consulted the exegetai 
may have increased, perhaps the State also more often had recourse 
to their services. But that is all, and nothing of all this is ‘political’. 

(5) The exegetai were not students of divinity: they were acquainted 
with rituals and able to give authoritative information about applying 
them ; but they did not explain the ritual historically as to its origin 
(this point will presently be discussed), nor by speculations as to its 
religious meaning. There is not the vestige of a dogma or any religious 
doctrine at all that could be derived from ancient exegesis.28! Nothing 
in their activity was connected with the reAerai, pvorjpia, or any other 
form of religion which concerned the spiritual welfare of individual 
persons ; as sacred officials the exegetai were distinctly the representa- 
tives of the official and ritualistic religion, as contrasted with the private 
and emotional. Plato,28* in those passages where he discusses the 
significance of religious celebrations, does not mention the exegetai 
but Trav tepewy Te Kai teperdv Goois preueAnKe TEpL wv peTayerpiCovrat Adyov 
otots Te elvas Scddvae (whatever he has in view), and beside them I7itvéapos 
Kat aAAot zroAAoi THY ToinTHv Gaor Hetoi ciow, and the Laws attest abund- 
antly that Plato was well acquainted with the distinctions between the 
various categories of sacred officials. The remnants of exegetic litera- 
ture also seem to show that the earlier writings of the exegetai with the 
titles *EEnynrixa or [[dtpia were simply publications of the ritual, and 
of rules for applying it on various occasions. In the face of our evidence 
it is extremely doubtful that they added more than perhaps the ex- 
planation or the translation of terms difficult to understand which 
occurred in the ancient texts.283 These explanations were needed for the 
understanding, they were a grammarian’s job as it were, not religious 
speculation, and a mention of the names of the Tritopatores?8# is hardly 
to be judged differently. I shall not deny on principle that at the time 
when the exegetal became literary some of them touched on theology.?85 
But we cannot prove that they did, and the individual interests of some 
authors do not supply any information as to the functions of the in- 
stitution at the time when it was of real significance for religious life. 
Ritual in its nature is old usage which must be observed carefully, 
because the religious effect depends on this careful handling ; beyond 


that no explanation is needed or expected. 
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(6) The exegetai were not historians. Exegetic literature consists of 
"Eénynricd and IJdrpia, and it is possible that some of the earlier 
authors of special books on sacrifices, festivals, etc., were exegetai.236 
But the Aithides were never counted among exegetic, or for that matter 
religious, literature, nor could they be, being historical works.287 The 
abstract possibility of the exegetai having had, or gradually acquired, 
historical interests can of course not be disproved. But there is no 
support, at least not in the tradition, for the conception of those who 
assume in them naturally a special interest in the origins and the 
history of ‘religious institutions’, or who assign to them a prominent 
part in the development of the (partly early) aitiological stories :28 
the remnants of exegetic literature do not show such an interest, and it 
is indeed hard to see how the knowledge of the ritual should have been 
suitable for rousing an historical interest in the origin of the zdzpia. 
For the ritual is nothing but a huge mass of ceremonies to be observed, 
from the foundation of temples down to the cleansing of dustbins in 
private houses, and the wazpia are not events of an historical character 
but rites and (at the utmost) institutions, laws, and customs. No one 
will doubt that in their lifelong tenure of office the exegetai did accu- 
mulate a considerable treasure of sacred lore, but it was lore of a 
special character, and it cannot be maintained with any degree of 
certainty that this special knowledge of ritual has any connexion with 
the knowledge of events, or the history of the State, whether political, 
economic, or religious. Indeed prescriptions like those given by Kleide- 
mos, Autokleides, and the mdrpia of the eupatridai289 by their nature 
did not lend themselves easily to an aitiological or historical explanation 
as monuments and customs did, which (again by their nature) provoked 
the questions ‘why? by whom? since when? ’. Itis necessary to have a 
clear mental picture of these matters, and I think that for this purpose 
one example will be sufficient: the Aitthis relates that King Demophon 
purified Orestes when the latter came to Athens as fixérns, polluted by 
murder ; and it explains certain striking customs of the festival of the 
Choai from this alleged fact of history ;29° but it is the edmarpiddv 
marpia Which state how to purify a ixérns,29! and one would vainly try 
to find the details of these ceremonies in the account of the Adthis. If 
there had been a connexion we should not find in the Aitthis only the 
singular customs of the festival of the Choai; we should also hear that 
King Demophon ‘invented’ ritual purification, 1.e. that he was the first 
to perform this rite; and if the exegetai had been interested in the 
historical question we should expect to hear that King Demophon 
created the institution of the exegetai in order to cope with such cases 
whenever they recurred. And cases of ixereta surely belonged to the 
regular business of the eupatrid exegetai. But the exegetai were not 
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even interested in the origin of their own institution ;292 they did not 
ask about it because they were not historically minded ; had someone 
asked them since when their office existed they would have been aston- 
ished and they might have answered: ‘from time immemorial’. In fact 
we must acknowledge the existence of different spiritual spheres: the 
spheres of ritual and of folk-lore touch upon each other, but they are 
so distinct that there is hardly a way from one to the other. Rituals 
were old and eternal; the experts and performers of rites did not put 
the question as to who ordered them, or if they asked, the answer was that 
the gods themselves did. Meletos?93 states this in regard to the wdzpra 
Edpodmséav, where the words ovd€ adroi rov Oévra toacw betray the com- 
plete absence of that historical interest which caused the writers of the 
Atthides to give a name to the author of each early institution, thus 
incidentally dating its introduction : the custom of the Choai was intro- 
duced on one occasion under King Demophon; the Pelargikon was on 
one occasion (under Kekrops?) surrounded with walls; the house imzov 
Kat KOpys received its name on one occasion. Man’s natural thirst for 
knowledge put the question, and the Aoytos avnp provided the answer— 
to give the matter in its simplest form and refrain from asking how far 
in each individual case other motives had a share: remembrance of 
historical facts, pure invention, political tendencies, etc. The exegetai 
may all, or partly, have been Adyior dvdpes, but in their office they had 
no use for their stories, for the ritual was not such as to suggest those 
questions and those answers. If the exegetai participated in the 
development of the rich store of historical tales and legends, they did 
so not gua exegetai but in their capacity as members of the aristocracy 
(or the nobility) and as Adyioe avdpes. It cannot be correct to assume 
that every Adytos dvjp is an exegetes. This point, which has never 
been sufficiently considered, is of fundamental importance for recog- 
nizing the development of historical tradition, and we shall come back 
to it.29% The burdening of the office of the exegetai with tasks foreign to 
its nature (e.g. knowledge of documents; keeping of oracles) has arisen 
from prejudice pure and simple. This prejudice has impeded the 
comprehension of the institution itself, and has rendered impossible 
from the start the comprehension of the development of Attic historio- 
graphy. Now that we have removed it (as I hope and believe) we are 
able to approach the real problem with an unbiased mind. 


3. ATTHIDOGRAPHERS, EXEGETAI, AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
_ ATTHIS 

The result of the preceding section is, as far as it concerns the AZéthis, 

purely negative: the evidence (as far as it goes) does not favour the 

hypothesis that it was the exegetai (preferably the eupatrid board), 
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who began even before the time of Solon the chronicling of Athenian 
history, or that historical (or theological) explanation was included in. 
the e€nyetcfar of the three Athenian colleges of exegetai. Our second 
section actually has been a digression, though (as it appears to me) a 
necessary one. For if we are to understand positively the origin of 
Athenian local history, it is not sufficient simply to reject the domin- 
ating theory which, though criticized in some important parts, has never 
been attacked as a whole, and which (to this extent at least) has re- 
mained the general opinion to this day;! and if we entered upon an 
examination of its foundations at all, it seemed to be better to do the 
. work thoroughly by presenting the evidence concerning the institution, 
thus incidentally throwing some light on an important stage of Athen- 
ian history, viz. the origin of the modern (or Solonian) State. It would 
have been even less sufficient if I had contented myself with removing 
the auxiliary construction of the ‘Anonymus of 380 B.c.’2 who is said to 
have first published the alleged chronicle of the exegetai, thus substi- 
tuting for ‘the Adthis’ (i.e. pre-literary chronicling by the members of a 
religious college)3 the literary species of the Atthides. The thesis proper 
might become more credible if instead of the phantom, which serves no 
reasonable purpose, we were to put forward the comprehensible person- 
ality of Kleidemos. For concerning him two points can be stated with 
certainty, viz. that he was the first Athenian to write an Aithis and 
that he was an exegetes because he published an Exegetzkon besides the 
Atthis.4 He might thus doubly be called a successor of the early exegetai 
if the latter on the basis of, and because of, their official activity 
had developed an interest in the history of the wdzpia. This would 
a priovt appear to be a credible development; also the question is 
a priori justified as to who kept the pre-literary chronicle, 2f it existed 
in Athens. For that of course is the real problem ; any hypothesis about 
the creators and keepers of this pre-literary chronicle is built on 
sand unless the existence of the chronicle can be proved, or at least 
made probable. 

This problem proper can be tackled in two different ways: (1) in- 
directly, by considering whether the tradition of early Athenian history 
(the word being taken in its widest sense) is such as to require the 
assumption of contemporary notes from whatever date onward; (2) 
directly, by asking whether there are any remnants of this early ° 
chronicle or evidence about those keeping it, or at least indications or 
cogent parallels that might be regarded as indications. 

Wilamowitz has (or seems to have) determinedly taken the former 
course: he proved (or believed he had proved) the existence of pre- 
literary chronicling in Athens by a very detailed and cautious analysis 
of the contents of Aristotle’s ‘A@jvaiwy moAtreia,3 and in a quite brief 
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appendix® he merely states his conviction that this chronicle had its 
origin in the circle of the eupatrid exegetai. This appendix is quite 
different in its nature from the detailed proof. Wilamowitz is well 
aware that vestiges of a chronicle having been kept are entirely lacking, 
and that there was no official in Athens whose task required its keeping. 
He does not try to fill this gap by using the outcome of his analysis in 
order to point out ‘fragments’ as it were of that early chronicle in 
Aristotle or in the Atthidographers who built on it. To do so would 
have been obvious and he might by these means have created a con- 
nexion between the two parts of his theory. But Wilamowitz seems to 
assume that the early notes were fully absorbed in the literary Atthides 
through the work of the ‘Anonymus of 380 B.c.’, and that it would be 
to no purpose to look for vestiges in literature. He therefore takes a 
new course, putting quite generally the question as to “where have we 
to look for the origin of a chronicle’ which followed those lines of 
interpreting the wdzpia and tracing the history of the city. We may 
state at once that these qualities are not specific for the Athenian, but 
common to all local chronicles. It is therefore surprising that Wilamo- 
witz does not even make an attempt at throwing a bridge from here to 
the famous first section of the second volume about ‘the sources of 
Greek history’,” i.e. that he does not, as a matter of course, place the 
Atths in the category of ‘local tradition’, the significance of which for 
historical tradition Wilamowitz certainly first appreciated systematic- 
ally in that section of his book if he was not actually the first to 
recognize it. He seems completely to isolate the Athenian chronicle: 
he answers his general question by a few parallels, not carried through 
in detail, of chronicles kept by priests in Greek sanctuaries, and he 
states expressly that there was no sanctuary of that kind in Athens.8 
Surprisingly leaping over to Rome he subsequently asks ‘where are 
the pontifices of Athens?’ and equally surprising is the answer: ‘the 
exegetal were that, particularly the e&nynrat e€ evdaatpiddv’. The 
singular casualness of the conclusions, the treatment, almost incompre- 
hensible, especially in Wilamowitz, of the Athenian case as an isolated 
phenomenon, the leaping over to Rome, and the grouping together of the 
exegetai with the pontifices, which is neither prepared for nor supported 
by any reasons—all this leaves no doubt that we have here before us 
the nucleus of the whole theory : it was the impression of the undoubted 
fact of Roman chronicles kept by the fontifices in general, and in 
particular the use made of this fact by Mommsen, which produced a 
similar theory for Athens.° If my suggestion is correct, and if the 
parallel of the pontifical chronicle really is the point of departure for 
Wilamowitz’s hypothesis of the chronicle kept by the exegetai, we had 
better not take the same indirect course. For this hypothesis, even 
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before it is expressly put forward, determines the course and the out- 
come of the analysis, the facts being viewed from the first with the. 
question in mind which of them may belong to the pre-literary chronicle, 
i.e, the existence of such a chronicle being a priovt assumed.!° We shall 
later have to come back to the question whether, and if so how far, 
the nature of the tradition makes necessary or at least probable the 
assumption of a documentary foundation in the form of a pre-literary 
chronicle. At present we had better try (or continue) the direct course ; 
the general treatment of the institution of the exegetai (which Wila- 
mowitz and his successors did not consider necessary) sufficiently 
showed in my opinion that there is little to be expected from the attempt 
to find the beginning of historical chronicling in that sphere. The 
question which we therefore have to put has two complementary 
sides: (1) Are there any arguments suitable for overcoming the doubts 
which are based on the idea we formed of the institution, or arguments 
positively favouring the hypothesis? (2) Did the @ priovt hypothesis of 
Wilamowitz smother any facts, or indications of facts, that might point 
to another origin of the Athenian local chronicle? 

The only positive argument for the hypothesis is that ‘it was the 
management of the Sacred Law which also"! in Athens led to the writing 
of annals’ ; ‘both the position in life and the quality of the books of the 
later Atthidographers seem to indicate this’ in Wilamowitz’s opinion. 
The second part of this argument drops out, for it sums up the result of 
the analysis of Aristotle and the tradition (i.e. the indirect course). In 
regard to the first part Wilamowitz calls it a ‘fact that the chroniclers 
Kleidemos, Antikleides, Philochoros were exegetai’, ‘that even Andro- 
tion may have been’, and ‘that Demon wrote a book about sacrifices, 
Melanthios about Mysteries’. The alleged fact is no fact.!2 Antikleides 
(his correct name is more probably Autokleides)"3 wrote Exegettha (i.e. 
he was an exegetes) but no Atthis. Philochoros wrote an Atthis and a 
number of works about cult matters, among which there is, however, 
no Exegettkon. The authoritative evidence of the Vita describes Philo- 
choros as partis Kat tepooxdtros ;'4 the general use of the word efnynrjs 
in Proklos Schol. Hes. Opp. 808 is, in view of the list of writings in the 
Suda, no sufficient foundation for the assumption that he was also-an 
exegetes. Proklos says: rv evveaxaidexatny ws Kal THY 6KTwWKALOEKaTHV 
Ta TraTpia TOV ‘Abnvatwy Kafappots azrodiéwot Kal amoTpoTrais, ws DiAc- 
xopos (7 F 190) Adye: kat * * dudorepor eEnynrat THv maTpiwv avdpes. It is 
not permissible to make Androtion an exegetes on the basis of this 
corrupt passage. The conjecture of Enthoven xai ‘Avdporiwv, accepted 
by Wilamowitz, is founded on the wrong reading ayddrepos, and is more- 
over palaeographically incredible. Probably a second name dropped 
out, and we can of course not guess what it was. As to the matter too 
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Androtion, according to all we know about his political career, is a most 
improbable supplement.'5 It is not impossible that Melanthios, who 
wrote ITepi tév év "HAcvotve pvornpiwv,'® was an exegetes; but if he was, 
he was €€nyntyns e€ EdpoAmda@v'? and therefore does not come into the 
discussion for the Athenian chronicle.18 The fact that Demon wrote 
ITepi @Pvo.dv does not make him an exegetes. He wrote ITepi wapoumidy 
as well, and his whole manner of writing suggests the Peripatos.!9 The 
great number of titles of this kind (and Demon really is one among 
many) does not allow of any inferences as long as we do not know 
whether the work in question was written with a religious or with an 
antiquarian purpose,?° and we know this of hardly any of these writers. 
Even in the former case to infer that the author was an exegetes is not 
permissible, for an interest in religion was decidedly not confined to the 
exegetai.2! We find this interest to a particularly high degree e.g. in the 
Atthidographer Phanodemos,?2 whose whole activity seems to be closely 
connected with the revival of cults effected by Lykurgos. But his 
literary treatment of these matters occurred in the Adéthis,23 and he 
exercised his religious activity as a member of the Council, as epimeletes 
elected by the people for the institution of the cult of Amphiaraos, as 
one of the tepomoroi for the Pythais. The inscriptions referring to this 
activity of Phanodemos are such as simply to forbid (in my opinion) 
the assumption that he was an exegetes, even apart from the questions 
whether an exegetes could be acting outside Athens, and whether he 
could belong to the tepozrorot.24 The activity of the exegetal is specifically 
ritualistic, concerned with the interpretation of the specifically Athenian 
marpia; and when they write they publish this ritual in Exegetika or 
(later) in Patyia*5 according to all our knowledge, which is not quite 
inconsiderable in this domain. Only if fragments from books [epi 
Gvoidy, Ilepi €opra@v al. (or for that matter from the Attides) had this 
specifically ritualistic character and if they gave ‘prescriptions’ might 
they allow an inference that their authors were exegetai. But there are 
no such fragments, and Wade-Gery was justified in being astonished 
at the scantiness of our knowledge about the ritual proper of the great 
Athenian festivals and sacrifices.26 I submit that this is not accidental, 
but is to be explained from the specifically limited activity of the 
exegetai, which was not concerned with the State cult proper (mainly 
not very early), i.e. not concerned with the performance of the great 
sacrifices and State festivals, but with matters earlier as to their nature 
and more personal as we might say: the purification of places and 
persons (murderers, txérat, etc.), the domestic cults of clans and families, 
recipes for sacrificial cakes, certain diocnpeta, etc. We know little 
indeed about ancient cults, but we can perceive certain differences which 
can be explained by the origins, the purposes, and the developments 
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of the various religious acts; I might perhaps say more correctly that 
we infer such developments from the acts even if only fragmentarily 
and in general outline. It is not well to mix all these things together 
into a pulp of ‘religious practices and institutions’ or (in this particular 
context) to make an exegetes of anybody who, either ex professo 
or even merely in the historical context of the history of Athens, 
wrote about, or touched upon, matters of religion in the course of his 
narrative. We cannot write here a history of cult in Athens, but I 
repeat what I stated above :?7 Plato, who so frequently mentions the 
exegetai in his Laws, is a good guide (as far as he goes) when the ques- 
tion is about delimiting from each other the spheres of the different 
religious officials. As things are we must keep to the facts of the 
tradition (taking this word in its full sense), and these facts are very 
simple: the first Athenian author of an AdtMis actually was an exegetes. 
It has not come down that he was, but this can be inferred without 
doubt from the fact that an Exegetikon is cited under his name.28 We 
have no reason to alter the name handed down by Athenaios, giving as it 
does no ground for suspicion except that the book is cited once only, and 
it 1s a scepticism hardly to be called scholarly to consider the author 
of the Exegeti:kon a different person from that of the Aithis.2? Whether 
the literary activity of Kleidemos, which apparently was not limited 
to these two works, stands in internal or causative connexion with his 
official activity as exegetes is a question which we cannot discuss until 
later.3° First we must ask whether the fact itself that Kleidemos was 
an exegetes and the first Athenian who published an Adthis 1s a sufh- 
cient support for the hypothesis of Wilamowitz, when we remove its 
excrescences which, far from supporting it, only serve to raise doubts, 
viz. the phantom predecessor of Kleidemos, the ‘Anonymus of 380 B.c.’, 
and the really simple-minded inference that because the first Atthido- 
grapher was an exegetes his successors must have been exegetai too. 
This inference involves much the same non seguitur as we find in the 
other, which assumes exegetai as authors of all (or at least most of) the 
writings referring to cult because the Exegettka belong to the literature 
about religion: nobody can seriously believe that the material of the 
alleged pre-literary chronicle of the exegetai, after once having been 
published, could be further used only by exegetai.3! We reduce the 
hypothesis to its simplest form: positive evidence for the hypothesis of 
a pre-literary chronicle kept by exegetai consists in the fact that the 
first Athenian Atthidographer was an exegetes ; the inference is that he 
took his material (or at least the most important, because documentary, 
part of it) from the chronicle which his predecessors in the office kept 
because they needed this material for their official activity. Even when 
we thus simplify the hypothesis, and by these means give it a more 
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credible form, it remains a hypothetical conclusion which is partly too 
definite, partly too vague. In order to render it usable for solving the 
problem of the origin of the Atthis we must first ask two questions :32 
(1) Who are the ‘predecessors’ in this hypothesis? There are three 
colleges of exegetai in Athens, and a decision a priovz between them can 
be made only so far as the e€nynrai €€ EdpoAméHv are, to say the least, 
very improbable as keepers of a chronicle of Athens. Anyone trying to 
establish a close connexion between this keeping of a pre-literary 
chronicle and the interpretation of the wazpia will probably decide 
between the two remaining boards in favour of the e€yynrai é& edma- 
tpiday (or Edrarpidav as Wilamowitz thinks). But some details favour 
the suggestion that Kleidemos (whether or no he was eupatrid; this 
we cannot decide)33 was an éefnynris avbdypyoros.3+ (2) What kind of 
material did the notes of his college supply to Kleidemos? The official 
activity of the exegetai consisted in the interpretation of the ritual, 
the wdrpia, which is not the same as the noting down of historical 
events. What we know of their activity, and what is preserved in the 
ritualistic books (i.e. direct evidence), has no historical character.35 
How, then, is to be explained the transition (which Wilamowitz treats 
as self-evident) from the interpretation of the ritual to the noting down 
of historical events, or (to use different terms) how can it be made 
probable that the first exegetes-Atthidographer had a chronicle at his 
disposal, and not only the contents of the archives of his colleagues? 
Wilamowitz, brief and desultory though the argumentation of his 
appendix is,36 knew perfectly well that ‘there is a long road’ from the 
interpretation of the wdzpia, ‘which required some knowledge of the 
history of their city . . . to the keeping of a chronicle’. The whole 
appendix serves the purpose of proving that it was the exegetai who 
pursued the road from beginning to end. The only argument for this 
contention is no longer taken from the domain of evidence: it intro- 
duces (without directly giving expression to it) the general idea of a 
chronicle kept by the priests: ‘we direct our eyes involuntarily towards 
the sanctuaries, since Zeus of Olympia, Hera of Argos, Apollo Karneios 
of Sikyon and Sparta were the chroniclers of the Peloponnese’. But it 
does not create a prejudice favourable to the hypothesis (which con- 
cerns the origin of the Aéthis) that Wilamowitz is obliged to add at 
once: ‘but in Athens there lives no such god’.37 And when the question 
follows: “Who watches in Athens over the adzpia: where are the 
pontifices of Athens?’ it is obvious that here a logical jump has been 
made, and a gap in the argument has been covered up by trying to show 
in Hellas something comparable to the pontifical chronicle in Rome, 
the point of departure of the whole hypothesis. As a matter of fact, 


things not comparable are compared here; there exists no resemblance 
4775 : I 
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between those divine ‘chroniclers’ and the foniifices, who, like the 
exegetai, did not stand in the service of one particular deity.38 But 
even apart from that point, the series of parallels does not accomplish 
the object for the sake of which they were adduced. Zeus of Olympia, 
Hera of Argos, Apollo of Sikyon or Sparta (or Delphi for that matter) 
are not chroniclers and had not chroniclers in their service. The 
records in their sanctuaries were not chronicles like those which Wila- 
mowitz assumes for the exegetai, but lists of priests or priestesses, of 
victors in gymnastic or musical contests like those we find elsewhere in 
the Greek world,39 besides the lists of eponymous officials, sacred and 
profane, which we have to discuss later on. But we do not find such 
lists in Athens, where the victors of the Panathenaia were not noted, 
and where the lists of the victors in the scenic agones were only put up 
publicly when Aristotle had reconstructed the series from documents 
and other sources, beginning from the time when the archon (1e. the 
State) first supplied the chorus.4° One may explain this singular situation 
by the fact that all these festivals are institutions not earlier than the 
time of the modern State and that they were celebrated by the State, 
not by a body of priests. Evidently there did not exist in Athens even 
a list, official or semi-official, of the priestesses of Athene Polias. If it 
had existed we should find the names in the Atthidographers: we know 
names of priestesses of the Argive Hera which were brought into 
literature by Hellanikos.4! The Atthidographers would also hardly have 
failed to mention lists of priestesses of the Brauronian Artemis or the - 
Eleusinian Demeter. But the late god Asklepios is the first to have a 
chronicle kept by the priests, and this chronicle is dated by archons.#? 
We need not be detained here by discussing the complicated special 
questions as to how far the lists of Olympia and Argos are authentic, 
i.e. when contemporary lists began to be kept by the body of priests— 
if such a list existed for Olympia at all, a point that is subject to doubts.43 
The dvaypadi 4 év Lixudve avroxewevy, Sv As Tas TE tepeias Tas ev "Apyet 
Kal Tovs ToLNTas Kal TODS povotKovs ovopaler (Scil. ‘HpaxAcidns 6 [lovrinds)*4 
may be no early document at all but ‘a chronicle inscribed on a stone 
and dedicated by some scholar’.4s What is alone essential is the fact 
that all these were not chronicles but lists (possibly with a few notes 
referring to the names, but whether there were such notes at all is a 
question by no means easily answered)* and the further fact that even 
the lists (real or alleged) kept in the sanctuaries have no connexion 
with the local chronicles or local histories of the cities to which the 
sanctuaries belong—for they are not autonomous ‘Pontifical States’ like 
Delphi, whose local histories were written only in the Hellenistic period.#? 
The ’Odupmovxkday dvaypady was edited by Hippias and, as ancient 
critics contend, dz’ oddevds dpywpevov avayKaiov mpos ziatw:4® this 
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shows with certainty at least that he could not refer to an official 
chronicle of festivals or of priests, perhaps not to any existing con- 
tinuous list at all, a list like that which Hellanikos perhaps had for the 
Kapveovira.49 Moreover, an ’OAvpmovixdy avaypady is not a chronicle ; 
local histories of Elis do not appear until later, probably after Aristotle’s 
"HXetwv trodreia, which was certainly not written in the form of a 
chronicle.5° Matters are similar in regard to Argos: the ‘Jépeac of 
Hellanikos was a chronicle neither of the Heraion nor of Argos but 
(like the later ’OAvpreddes which must be clearly distinguished from the 
’ Odvyemrovixat)5! a universal chronicle of Hellas, the dates in Hellanikos’ 
book being determined by the series of priestesses of Hera.52 But the 
same Hellanikos treated the local history of Argos in a book by itself 
entitled Apyodtca, and, as in Athens, local authors followed him as early 
as the fourth century.53 We know nothing of the form of the ApyodAuxa, 
but events were certainly not dated by the priestesses of Hera, more 
likely by kings who still existed in Argos in the fifth century.54 It is self- 
evident that a list of the victors at the Karneia could not furnish even a 
scaffolding for a local chronicle of Sparta: Hellanikos edited (or treated) 
the list in a special work which was a kind of musical history of Hellas 
like the avaypady of Sikyon ; but Charon, approximately contemporary 
with Hellanikos, built his history of Sparta on the foundation of the 
mputavets Aaxedaroviwr, and it does not matter whether by this title the 
kings or the ephors are meant or both.55 These attempts all carry us to 
approximately the same time: in the last decades of the fifth century 
authors began to publish lists particularly of musical contests in order 
to write with the assistance of these lists the history of Greek music 
and poetry. If these writings are to be described by a general term, this 
must be History of Culture, in which the sophists were interested, not 
Local History, and the editors are in no case the priests of the sanc- 
tuaries or the cult-officials of the cities, but foreign ‘sophists’ and 
historians, partly the same to whom we owe the first local chronicles 
(or local histories) of the mother country. This evidence attests 
nowhere the pre-literary keeping of a chronicle, and it is in this respect 
not suitable for elucidating the problem concerning the origin of the 
Attic chronicle. At the best the evidence places us before the same 
problem in regard to other places in the mother country: when and by 
whom was the documentary material published which had been com- 
piled in the sanctuaries and in the cities, and what kind of material 
was it? The same Hellanikos who developed the list of Kapveovixa: in a 
musical history of Hellas made the list of the priestesses of Hera the 
framework of a universal history of all Hellas (he may have extended 
the authentic list so far back that he could use it for the purpose) ; he 
also published the first chronicle of Athens with the aid of a list of the 
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kings (this he certainly constructed himself) and the documentary 
archons’ list56 from which the chronicle of the Asklepieion, published 
approximately at the same time, also got its dates.5” 

The manifest result is that there did not exist in Greece chronicles 
kept by priests such as Wilamowitz assumed. Since we need not con- 
sider here the Orient or perhaps Etruria, there remains the earliest 
chronicle of Rome, which was kept by the pontzjfices, sacred officials of 
the State and not priests of one deity, and therefore comparable in this 
respect to the Attic exegetai. We must give verbatim the two main 
pieces of evidence for this chronicle: (1) Cicero, De Or. 2. 52 ‘erat enim 
historia nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio; culus rei memoriaeque 
publicae retinendae causa ab initio rerum Romanarum usque ad P. 
Mucium pontificem maximum! res omnis singulorum annorum mande- 
bat litteris pontifex maximus referebatque in album et proponebat 
tabulam domi ;59 qui nunc Annales Maximi nominantur.’ (2) Serv. Verg. 
A. 1. 373 ‘ita autem annales conficiebantur : tabulam dealbatam quotan- 
nis pontifex maximus habuit, in qua praescriptis consulum nominibus 
et aliorum magistratuum digna memoratu notare consueverat domi 
militiaeque terra marique gesta per singulos dies. cuius diligentiae 
annuos commentarios in octoginta libros veteres retulerunt eosque a 
pontificibus maximis, a quibus fiebant, Annales Maximos appellarunt.’ 

Because of the way in which Cicero and the authority of Servius® 
dwell upon the size and the contents of the Annales Maxim (they 
mean of course the literary publication of the old tables) we may add 
the contemporary evidence of the elder Cato,®! in order to illustrate the 
true nature of this chronicle: ‘non lubet scribere, quod in tabula apud 
pontificem maximum est, quotiens annona cara, quotiens lunae aut 
solis lumini caligo aut quid obstiterit’. As is natural in criticism, and 
in accord with his manner, Cato may have characterized somewhat 
one-sidedly the keeping of the chronicle by the pontifices, and we 
probably must strike a balance between his evidence and that of the 
first two writers (particularly the reputable grammarian whom Servius 
follows) but there can be no doubt that the Annales Maxim dealt 
largely with portents and sacrifices ; the few citations we have show the 
same.® Nor do any doubts seem possible as to the main facts stated 
by Cato (contrasted e.g. with the purpose which according to Cicero 
the pontifices had in making their entries; the beginning ab inttio rerum 
Romanarum also attested by Cicero alone, and contrasted with the 
explanation of the title for the publication as a book). Cautiously 
formulated it is certain that the pontifex maximus from some particular 
time onward in (or before) his office, the Regia, annually (i.e. of course 
at the beginning of each year) put up a whitewashed board with the 
names of the officials of that year; further that he inscribed on this 
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board certain events which came to pass in the course of that year, 
per singulos dies ; that this custom ceased in the twenties of the second 
century when the ponitfex maximus P. Mucius Scaevola published the 
existing records from these boards in the eighty volumes of the Annales 
Maxim. J do not intend to present here the various opinions (all of 
them insufficiently founded and partly fantastic) about the nature and 
the history of this ‘chronicle kept by the priests’ ; I shall not even discuss 
the question which is the most important in this context and which 
has been answered in very different ways, viz. what the relations were 
between the literary compiling of annalistic records which began in the 
war with Hannibal, and the chronicle of the priests which is older by 
at least a century and a half. It is perfectly sufficient for our purpose 
to refer to the theory of O. Seeck® in the form into which C. Cichorius 
developed it in his succinct and excellent article Annales in the 
Real-Encyklopddte. For that theory has the indisputable advantage of 
not indulging in imagination but keeping strictly to the evidence; with 
its sober interpretation it explains credibly the two main questions: 
how and wherefore the priests came to note events at all, and how it 
was possible that these notes, about which Cicero states that nzthil 
potest esse reruntus,®7 could fill eighty volumes when published as a 
book. Actually the view of Seeck—Cichorius is not a theory but a simple 
statement of the facts of the case®§ which can be reduced to quite a 
brief formula: the tabula dealbata is the calendar which the pontifex 
maximus put up every year in a public place®? and on the days of which 
he entered notes; for that alone can be meant by fer singulos dies, 
‘with a statement of the date’ ;7° and the publication by the pontifex 
maximus Scaevola consisted in the editing as a book of ‘the complete 
calendars of past years which still existed’.7)_ We need not enter here 
into the particulars of the differences in position between the ponttfices 
in Rome, who were priests dominating permanently the whole of Roman 
sacred matters, and the exegetai in Athens; who were restricted to 
definite ritualistic tasks, therefore having a very limited sphere of 
action in the modern State: most of what in Rome was the business of 
the pontifices fell to the share of the king in Athens; some (partly later) 
sacred functions to that of the other two archons or to the colleges 
of iepozrouoi elected by the people whether permanently or ad hoc ; other . 
sacred matters again pertained to the priests of the individual gods. 
According to what has been argued in Ch. I, § 2, the difference between 
the ponitfices and the exegetai is obvious. We need not lose ourselves 
in general considerations which seldom are really decisive, even if one 
assents in principle to Bauer’s contention that ‘in comparing Roman and 
Attic conditions the differences are instructive, not the apparent agree- 
ments .72, For our purpose we may confine ourselves to the alleged 
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parallel between Roman and Attic priests’ chronicles, and here we must 
state at once that there can be no question of even ‘apparent’ agree- 
ment because the recording activity of the exegetal is a matter not 
attested but only asserted. I fail to see resemblances which could 
justify the assertion, whereas the differences are quite obvious: (1) in 
Rome the chronicling activity of the ponttfices was still continuing 
when at the time of the war with Hannibal men from the upper classes 
began to write in Greek the history of the city.73 I see no reason to 
doubt that they did this in the form of annals: the earliest books are 
called Annales,74 their authors dco: ta madara epya Tis éAews ‘EAAnuiKhe 
diadéxTwt ovvéypayarv, and it does not make this form appear impossible 
that in regard to Fabius and Cincius it is stated rovrwy trav avipdv 
éxdtepos ols ev avtos Epyots apeyeveTo dia THY eTrEetpiay aKpiBa@s aveypare, 
Ta. 6€ dpxaia Ta ETA THY KTiOW THS TOAEWS yevopreva KEpadawbds émédpa- 
pev.75 It is of no great importance that the development of the Atthts 
does not take quite the same course as the writing of annalistic history 
in Rome: here the records of the later annalists become more and more 
detailed for the time of the kings and particularly the time of the early 
republic, whereas in the AZthis interest generally shifts more and more 
towards contemporary history.” The alleged parallel would not even 
be made impossible by the fact that the early Roman annalists, as their 
use of the Greek language shows, did not, or not in the first place, 
write for their countrymen but (like the Babylonians, Egyptians, and 
Jews of the Hellenistic period) for a Greek public: one might simply 
say that the Roman annalists were not successors of their non-literary 
forerunner, the chronicling pontzfices in the same sense as, according to 
Wilamowitz’s thesis, the Atthidographers, who immediately adopted 
the alleged chronicle of the exegetai, thus replacing it ; that in Athens 
(if the thesis is correct at all) the private literary Atthts became the 
substitute for the equally private pre-literary notes made by the 
exegetai, whereas in Rome the private chronicle of the city (first 
written in Greek) took its place beside the official chronicle kept by the 
pontifices. This difference, it is true, would by no means be without 
importance, for it is perhaps the weakest point of Wilamowitz’s thesis 
that he must regard the pre-literary keeping of a chronicle as a private 
affair.77 (2) The second point is much more doubtful; in my opinion 
it is decisive when taken together with the first : according to Wilamo- 
witz’s thesis not only did the historical activity of the college cease at 
once with the first literary chronicle of an exegetes (and there is one 
only: the first Athenian Atthidographer who certainly was an exegetes) 87 
but everything that had been written until then vanished as well, im- 
mediately and without leaving a trace. Kleidemos edited as it were the 
pre-literary chronicle in c. 350 B.c.; twenty years later Aristotle knew 
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nothing either of the exegetai or of their chronicle.79 No Atthidographer, 
no antiquary, no grammarian knew anything about it or cited one of 
the ancient words which must have been abundant in the notes, and 
such as they were accustomed to excerpt both from the Atthides and 
from the Exegetika.80 The grammarians in particular, for interests of 
matter and language, constantly commented on the dfoves of Solon and 
unearthed recondite cult-laws of the demes. We should have to make 
the incredible assumption that research, while continuing to concern 
itself with the ritualistic literature of the exegetai, completely neglected 
the alleged historical notes of the three colleges. How different were 
matters in Rome! There the chronicle of the pontifices was a reality for 
the historians and for the writers of the history of literature in the 
second century and later, 1.e. before and after the publication by 
Scaevola : Cato criticized the contents of the chronicle ; the poet Ennius, 
the annalists, and chronographers used it; Cicero and the source of 
Servius were acquainted with the externals of its keeping, and the 
former characterized the style of it; as late an author as Dionysios knew 
that this chronicle was the only historical document in Rome, and (to 
mention this incidentally) modern investigation of sources has achieved a 
number of certain results for the contents of the pontifical notes because 
the numerous dates of days in the tradition are a good guide. In stating 
this I have in view not the more or less imaginary derivation of mythical 
or historical accounts from the pontifical chronicle but solid facts like 
the triumphal list with dates of days, or fastz of the ‘secular’ magis- 
trates.8! (3) In Rome the official keeping of the calendar was in the 
hands of the pontifices.82 From the keeping of a calendar (as Cicero and 
Servius describe it) development leads in quite a natural course to 
what is called (and may be called) the keeping of a chronicle. We do 
not know the particulars of this development, but as soon as one 
acknowledges the fundamental fact, that the tabula apud ponitficem, 
which plays a part in historical tradition, is the board bearing the 
calendar of the year, it becomes obvious that the entering of notes on 
some days did not arise from an originally historical interest, abstract 
as it were, but from the practical needs of a body of priests who, by 
means of sacrifices, dedications, or expiations, had an official con- 
nexion with almost all important events in the State, whether incidents 
or historical occurrences.83 What is entered are the ‘official actions’ of 
the pontifices which take place on the day either of the event or of the 
religious treatment of the event. Ennius is reproducing such a note 
when he writes8+ ‘Nonis Iunis soli luna obstitit et nox * *’; Gellius in 
another instance®s preserved not the date but the mode of the expia- 
tion: ‘statua [/Romae in comitio posita[] Horatii Coclitis [[fortissimi 
viri]] de caelo tacta est; ob id fulgur piaculis luendum aruspices ex 
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‘Etruria acciti {[inimico atque hostili in populum Romanum animo in- 
stituerant eam rem contrariis religionibus procurare e.q.s.||.. These 
official actions were of a religious nature, but they were attached, 
partly at least, to actual historical events: any war, any triumph, e.g., 
implied religious ceremonies in which the pontifices took part and 
which were entered in the calendar of the year at their place; thus the 
official pontifical chronicle, which moreover supplied the names of the 
officials at the head of each calendar, became a first-rate historical 
source. Here too I shall not enter into the question how far the 
pontifices became gradually aware of this historical importance, how 
far the college developed historical interests which led them to the 
entering of matters without a religious element or with which the college 
was not concerned; or how far everything historical appeared in the 
religious formulation only, the first Roman annalists thus using these 
cult notes for their reconstruction of the course of history. We con- 
tent ourselves with the facts (which are in danger of being suffocated 
by the dust roused in the combat of hypotheses) : Cato, who still used 
the tabulae themselves, seems to imply the second alternative (even if 
we admit a certain amount of depreciation),®6 and the few fragments 
we have corroborate him. When Cicero and Verrius Flaccus (from 
whom Servius and Gellius made excerpts) speak generally of ves omnes 
(Cicero, moreover, ab tmitio rerum Romanarum) or even more specially 
of domi militraeque, terra marique gesta, these general terms do not tell 
us anything about the form in which historical events were entered, and 
since both writers used the book, which was not brought out until 
130/20 B.C., their evidence refers to a time and to special questions which 
do not concern us here.87 What is important for us is the fact that 
Fabius Pictor, the earliest annalist, in relating the foundation of Rome 
followed not the tabula apud pontificem but Diokles of Peparethos, a 
Greek writer of the third century B.c.88 Even apart from this fact, 
there is not the least doubt, however one judges the relations between 
these earliest annalists and the pontifical chronicle, that the latter was 
not their only source for the reconstruction of the history of early 
Rome,89 which according to Dionysios they related kxe@adawwdds ; 
besides this they had material of the greatest variety: apart from the 
Greek historians (Timaios and ephemeral writers of the stamp of 
Diokles, whose importance has become in recent times more manifest) 9° 
they had the Twelve Tables and other laws; the tradition of their own 
and other families, mythical tradition (which is particularly difficult to 
judge here), aitiology, etc. Mutatis mutandis they had at their dis- 
posal the same material that the first Atthidographers had; this is so 
whether or no the material of the latter included a chronicle kept by the 
exegetai, which, if it existed, cannot have been the only source for 
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reconstructing the history of Athens.9! Here we come back to our 
problem: whether or no the exegetai had historical notes (Wilamowitz 
admits that if they had, the notes were not official) they cannot be 
simply explained as a result of the keeping of a calendar. We may 
leave out of account the fact that the Greek calendars known to us are 
designed differently in principle from the Roman, and could not lead 
to a similar development either in Athens or elsewhere. (This different 
design explains why we hardly have real dates of days, comparable to 
the Roman, for Greek events of a profane or religious nature; i.e. we 
know dates of festivals, and days of the months sacred to gods, but 
hardly one date for the foundation of a sanctuary, an eclipse, or any- 
thing of the kind.) We may confine ourselves to Athens: we know 
next to nothing about the keeping of the Athenian calendar in archaic 
times, or about an annual putting up or any other notification in public. 
What we know is that the code of Solon settled the festivals and sacrifices 
of the State on certain days and months, and that in the fifth century 
intercalation, which more than anything else decides the course of the 
calendar, was in the hands of the archon. It is sufficient to cite for this 
fact the additional motion of Lampon to the azapy7 decree of 416/5 B.c. :93 
pifva bé€ éuBadAew ‘ExatropBavva tov véov apxovra. The direction by a 
decree of the people.shows indisputably that the Athenian calendar then 
was the affair of laymen, not of priests, and probably this had been so 
since the time of Solon. It was the archon who determined the calendar, 
not the BaoAevs, who in the next sentence of the same additional motion 
is given a direction dpicat ra iepa ra. ev rat [1ekapytxa@t. From the person of 
the mover wrong conclusions are generally drawn as to the participa- 
tion of the exegetai in the keeping of the calendar ;%4 I therefore state 
that although both instructions, being given for religious reasons, belong 
to Lampon’s sphere of interest he is not called exegetes in the inscrip- 
tion, and even if he was exegetes® he acted in this matter not as such 
but as a citizen and a member of the Assembly.°%* Had the éfnynrai 
avloxpyoro. been concerned in any way with the calendar and the inter- 
calation, the instruction would have been formulated like that about 
the zreAavds in the same decree: Qvew 5é azo pev rob weAavotd Kafors av 
Etpodmida éEnydvra. It is evident here as in all other cases that the 
archon had a free hand in intercalating except when for particular 
reasons he received directions from the people, which in the present 
case voted on the motion of a religious expert. It 1s of course possible 
that the archon consulted experts (although the evidence only shows 
that he did not ask scientific men) ;% it is equally possible that he 
regarded the exegetai as experts (if so, of course the zru@dypyoros, not 
because of the alleged origin from Delphi of the Athenian calendar, but 
because they were the exegetai of the State). That we do not know; we 
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can only state with certainty that the board of the exegetai as such, 
and officially, was not concerned with the calendar. The course which 
in Rome quite naturally led from the keeping of a calendar to the 
‘chronicle’ (even if perhaps a chronicle restricted to religious matters) 98 
did not exist in Athens; the Athenian calendar neither developed into 
a chronicle nor was in itself an historical document in the sense in which 
the Roman became such by the added notes. 

The result is again quite clear and entirely negative: the Roman 
parallel helps no more towards an explanation for the origin of the 
Atthis than do the alleged divine chroniclers of the Peloponnese. There 
is nothing at Olympia, or Sparta or Sikyon (or for that matter at Delphi), 
even remotely comparable to the priestly ‘chronicle’ (if we may call the 
yearly tables of the calendar a chronicle because they had notes about 
events of religious importance), and there is no trace of a reason that 
would justify us in assuming that in Athens ‘where no such god lives’ 
the exegetai, as Athenian pontifices, took his place. Wilamowitz’s chain 
of arguments for a pre-literary chronicle kept by the exegetai, as dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from the Arrixy Evyypady of the foreigner 
Hellanikos and on the other from the Ar@ides of Kleidemos and his suc- 
cessors, is weak not in one place, but in all its links. Criticism raised 
serious objections against Wilamowitz’s detailed and careful analysis of 
Atthidographic tradition and the conclusions drawn from it as to the 
existence and the contents of the alleged pre-literary chronicle, by 
putting questions as to the reliability and the origin of the chrono- 
logical framework of the Adthis, or of its statements about the early 
constitutions or of the ‘secular’ material altogether. But later writers, 
remarkably, are almost without exception under the influence of his 
comparison so casually made of the exegetai to the pontifices, and hardly 
a voice has been raised against the equation of the former with the 
literary Atthidographers.99 

The more or less direct evidence for a pre-literary priests’ chronicle 
in Athens (and for that matter in the whole of Greece proper) having 
melted away under our very hands, we might now try the indirect 
course ;!0 that is, we might put the question whether the tradition 
about the history and institutions of Athens suggests such a priests’ 
chronicle (to use that convenient term, which is inaccurate in any case 
because the exegetai, although sacred officials, were not priests).!° 
Criticism exercised on these lines upon the thesis of Wilamowitz 
amounted in each case to a qualification of the contents or the volume 
of the chronicle kept by the exegetai.'°2 In view of that situation the 
indirect course would mean that we divided up the presumed contents 
of the Aithis'®3 into its material elements (e.g. chronological framework, 
historical facts, religious institutions, etc.), putting the same question 
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in regard to each domain and considering all possibilities. To express it 
differently: as we treated above! the thesis of Wilamowitz that all 
Atthidographers were exegetai we should have to start by reducing the 
hypothesis of Wilamowitz to the simplest form, which is at least 
capable of discussion, viz. were there among the sources, with the help 
of which the Atthidographers reconstructed the history of Athens, 
historical notes made by the exegetai (we have good reason to call 
them thus instead of a ‘chronicle’) which were of particular value because 
they were made at the time of the events and were to agreat extent docu- 
mentary? And if there were such notes, what did they provide for the 
Atthidographers? Naturally this course could be taken, but it would 
be long and dull; we should have to treat doubly all questions which 
arise aS soon as we make an attempt (as shall be done in Ch. II) at 
comprehending the special achievement of the Atthidographers and 
forming an idea of the Atthis as a whole and the individual Atthido- 
graphers in particular; finally the result (to anticipate) would not 
correspond with the pains bestowed on such an investigation: we can 
conceive a somewhat solid picture of the literary Adthts (at least I hope 
we can) and to a certain degree we can recognize the individual peculiar- 
ities of its authors alongside of the general resemblance given by the 
literary species ; but when we subsequently raise the question about the 
origin of the material they used? it will appear that neither facts nor 
inferences suggest the exegetai or their archives. We may therefore, in 
my opinion, dispense with the indirect course, leaving the domain of a 
destructive criticism which had to be so detailed because the hypothesis 
concerned even now represents general opinion. Instead we may at last 
proceed positively by putting the counter-question to which I alluded 
above :!% did the a priort hypothesis about the origin of Atthidography 
from the chronicle kept by the exegetai perhaps cause to be overlooked 
(or rather, deliberately put aside) real facts or indications of facts? The 
answer to this counter-question is emphatically in the affirmative: the 
hypothesis not only isolated!” Athens and the Athenian local chronicle ; 
it not only (by assuming parallels where there are none) tried to sup- 
port by other phantoms the phantom of the exegetic chronicle; but at 
the same time the hypothesis carefully avoided touching that domain 
where the true parallels and facts are to be found. This becomes quite 
manifest when, immediately before the appendix in which the chronicle 
kept by the exegetai suddenly turns up as the alleged solution of all 
alleged riddles, Wilamowitz puts the fundamental question: ‘by what 
other occurrence was the definite character formed of this literary 
species than that someone created a schedule for it? None of the 
Atthidographers known to us had the qualifications for such an action ; 
therefore, where is he ?’?08 
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The question is correct and self-evident as to method, but it is warped 
in order to prevent a straight answer.!°9 This answer is obvious when 
one does away with the preconceived ideas, nor is it new, but itis tosucha 
degree covered over by hypotheses that it must be dug up laboriously. 
Anyone trying to comprehend the Athenian chronicle as a literary 
phenomenon has at his disposal two certain facts: (1) the Althis as a 
literary form is not a specifically Attic product (apart, of course, from 
its specifically Attic contents) but can easily be grouped together with 
that species of Greek historical writing which the ancients called 
wpoypadiar, Kata €Ovn Kat mdAets ioropiat, or the like,!!° and which we call 
Local Chronicle, or better with a more comprehensive expression (be- 
cause the form of the chronicle is not present in all cases) Local History. 
This is really a genus of literature, not a species or sub-species. It 
begins in Ionia in the second half of the fifth century,™! on the whole 
independent of, though connected with, great historiography; in the 
last decades of that century it was transferred by scholars from the 
East to the mother country, where we may state that in (or in the second 
half of) the fourth century it reached its height, for in that period all 
important cities (or districts) came to have their local chronicles (or 
local histories) written no longer by foreigners but by citizens of the 
city in each case. Rarely there is but one; each of the more important 
cities (or districts) shows a series of local histories often quickly following 
each other; as in Athens!!? with her Atthidography and at Miletos and 
Ephesos in Ionia. We cannot enter here into the details which we do 
not know so well as in Athens; but the same applies, e.g. to Argos, 
Thebes (or Boeotia), Megara ; characteristically not to Sparta, although 
for this city a scholar from the East about the turn of the century wrote 
a chronicle unfortunately almost entirely lost, having as its title the 
IIpurdves [7 adpxovras] Trovs tav Aaxedaipoviwy.13 (2) The man who 
created ‘the schedule’ (to use the phrase of Wilamowitz), and again did 
so not for Athens alone but for Argos and the districts Arcadia, Boeotia, 
Thessalia as well, is the older contemporary of Thukydides, Hellanikos 
of Lesbos, a notable scholar and historian even if not a great writer, 
as Herodotos and Thukydides were (who with him form the triad of the 
great fifth-century historians) and as was in some degree (i.e. taking 
into account his time and his Ionic nature) Hekataios of Miletos,!4 the 
father of Greek historiography, on whom the three depend even if in 
very different ways. Anyone taking a survey of Hellanikos’ literary pro- 
duction cannot doubt that he ‘was qualified’ for creating the scheme 5145 
and anyone who does not fixedly direct his view to Athens (or even 
those who do) must acknowledge the parallel of the Atthis to the city 
chronicles of Argos, Thebes, Megara, etc. The Arriuxcy Evyypady of this 
highly distinguished man appeared towards the end of the fifth century, 
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about fifty years earlier than the first Azthis written by an Athenian: 
wt thus produced for ttself,in Athens as in other cittes, its successors and 
continuers. This is a natural phenomenon which we observe equally 
or similarly in the domain of great history, genealogy, ethnography, 1.e. 
in all sections of historical writing. If a problem is involved in these 
matters it is at the utmost the unanswerable question why Athens was 
satisfied for fifty years with the chronicle of the foreign scholar or, to 
turn the question more positively (and then there is an answer to it),!1 
why an Athenian just in the fifties of the fourth century replaced 
Hellanikos’ book by a new work, the first Athenian Afths. 

There is no doubt of these two facts, and it must be admitted that 
if we take our departure from them we arrive quite naturally at the 
origin of the Adthis (as at that of the local chronicle in the mother 
country in general). This is not the place, nor does it seem to me neces- 
sary, to enter further into the details of the origin or the history of the 
Local Chronicle than has been done in the introduction to Hellanikos. 
This introduction and the commentary on the individual fragments of 
the first Atihis will also show indisputably that ‘the schedule’ was in 
fact created by Hellanikos. There runs an unbroken line, both as to the 
form and as to the contents, from the Arricy Evyypady of the foreign 
scholar to his Attic successors ; naturally this line is more recognizable 
in Androtion and Philochoros (of whom we have more fragments) than 
in the scanty legacy of Kleidemos; and of the direct evidence (1.e. the 
fragments of the Atthidographers) nothing contradicts the literary con- 
nexion given by the two facts, whitch show Atthidography to be a 
subspectes of Greek local history. The learned antiquaries of the third 
century B.c., and the later lexicographers also, were quite aware of this 
connexion: they all cite Hellanikos as the first in the series of Atthido- 
graphers, not as an outsider or as the representative of another form of 
literature ; they cite him together with Androtion, Philochoros, Istros, 
but separate him from e.g. Aristotle, who described the A@nraiwy 
noAtteia, and from Apollodoros the learned grammarian who was con- 
cerned with the matter only. Again I state expressly that even so the 
hypothesis of the existence of a pre-literary chronicle in Athens does not 
become absolutely impossible in the simple form we gave it above!” 
(i.e. without the a priorz indication of the exegetai). But it has become 
a single point in the treatment of the question about the sources of the 
Aithts.U8 We shall do better to discuss this question, like all others 
regarding the subspecies, in a second chapter which concerns itselfwith 
Atthidography. This treatment must not take its departure from, or 
be founded on, hypotheses, nor must it move in puppyxwv atparot. It 
must work with facts and with the only real evidence we have, viz. the 
fragments of the various Atthtdes and the testimonies about their 
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authors. In view of the fragmentary condition of this evidence doubts. 
will not be lacking, and the answers will often be conjectural: but these 
doubts and these conjectures concern single points, not the whole 
literary and historical phenomenon. The road we have to take is the 
600s dvw, not the odds xcdz7w; the method is that of induction from 
observed facts, not of deduction from an a prior: theory. 


| II | 
ATTHIDOGRAPHY 
1. THE POLITICAL CHARACTER OF THE ATTHIDES 


WE have removed the hypothesis of the existence of a pre-literary 
chronicle of the exegetai which supplied the Atthidographers with the 
form, and to a great extent with the contents, of their historical ac- 
counts; or (to speak very cautiously at present) we have admitted only 
the possibility of a pre-literary chronicle of some kind which was merely 
one source among many.' Now the ground 1s clear for an attempt at 
forming a true idea of the Attic local chronicle, 1.e. of those books about 
the history of Athens which, following the first “Arrixy Evyypady written 
by the foreign scholar Hellanikos c. 400 B.c., were published in quick 
succession in the course of about ninety years from the end of the fifties 
of the fourth century by, and as the work of, Athenians, both laymen 
and religious officials.2_ Our business is no longer with the more or less 
independent revisers of an hypothetical ‘primary’ chronicle, ‘the’ Adthis 
in the sense defined above,? which dealt mainly with religion and con- 
stitutional law ;+ we have instead a number of historians,> writers of 
individual personalities whose peculiarities we must recognize as far as 
the scanty testimonies and fragments permit. This is the correlative of 
another task, that of determining the traits proper to the whole literary 
species of local chronicle (or local history) as such, and therefore com- 
mon to all its representatives, not to the Athenian chroniclers alone. 
We must expect such common traits when a number of authors treat 
the same material in the same kind of book. They are easily to be 
found and enumerated. But it would be impracticable to separate the 
two tasks, closely interlaced as they are, because the special features of 
the individual Atthidographers can be established (as far as this is 
possible at all) only on the general background of Atthidography which 
is more easily recognized. I shall therefore deal first with that feature 
which shows particularly well the divergences and the agreements, a 
feature which deserves the first place for another reason too, because 
the comprehension of this whole literature depends on it to a con- 
siderable degree. This is the political character of the Aithides, and it is 
obvious that here we have to speak of divergences, since a common 
attitude does not exist. It was generally asserted formerly (and the 
view still prevails) that the Aithts is ‘democratic’.6 This may mean only 
that the three earliest Atthidographers (Kleidemos, Androtion, Phano- 
demos) wrote in the time of radical democracy, when azdvrwv adros 
QUuTOoV TETTOLNKEV 6 Ojos KUpLoV, Kal TavTa SiotKketrat Undicpacw Kal diKa- 
ornpiots, ev ols 0 SHpos eorw 6 Kpatd@v.”? But if more than this is meant, 
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the contention not only prejudices the examination of the individual 
writers but makes impossible the answer to the fundamental question 
why the writing by Athenians of these books did not begin until the 
middle of the fourth century.? The correct question would be whether 
they were all politically interested, or which of them were so, and of 
what kind were their political convictions. It is not surprising that 
the first Atthts was written in the closing years of the fifth century 
not by an Athenian but by a foreign scholar (whose political stand- 
point is therefore unimportant)? as one of his many books; nor 1s 
it surprising that the Atthides of the fourth century had Athenian 
authors,!° or that these men wrote no history but that of Athens 
and places closely connected with her!!—even those of them who 
wrote other books. But what is surprising (and should be so in par- 
ticular to those who stress so greatly the difference between Hellanikos 
and the Athenian Atthidographers, and who explain it from the posi- 
tion of the latter as exegetai) is the fact that in this time, when life 
moved at so rapid a pace, it was half a century before an Athenian felt 
the need of replacing the book of the foreign ‘sophist’ from his better 
knowledge of the antiquities of his city and his special interest in the 
cults of his ancestors. It is no solution of this problem to state in a 
well-sounding phrase: ‘as long as the Athenians made history, their 
politicians had no time to write it, and their talented writers had no 
time as long as Tragedy was living’.!2 This phrase is indeed not even an 
explanation of the fact ‘that the foreigner Hellanikos wrote the first 
Attic chronicle’, because the statement 1s not correct either for Hellas 
generally, where it was exceptional at all times (the difference from 
Rome should be noted) if ‘politicians’ wrote history; when they did, 
they mostly, or often, were retired politicians. Nor does the phrase 
apply to Athens, where politicians, although they did write and even 
publish (and that astonishingly early in view of the conditions of Greek 
prose), did not write historical works but political pamphlets, zroAcretat, 
or speeches of importance for home policy (later for foreign policy as 
well).3 What must be established here is not at all a question of 
the leisure or the inclination of individuals but a question of spiritual 
disposition (apart, of course, from the general development of historio- 
graphy). The ‘Athenian by choice’, Herodotos, wrote his history of 
‘modern Hellas’* under the stress of strong political emotion when the 
clouds of war were gathering; the Athenian Thukydides, who was a 
younger contemporary of Sophokles and Euripides, wrote the history 
of the war of his time (perhaps under the immediate influence of 
Herodotos),!5 no political handbook but a genuine historical work, 
with a well-marked attitude towards political antagonisms of his day, 
although we have to infer this attitude from the manner in which he 
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tells his tale. He wrote this book not for the accidental reason that he 
had the time to write in his exile from 424 B.c. onwards, but dp£dpevos 
evs xafeorapzevov for the genuinely historical reason which he states 
himself. It is doubtful whether there are Athenians in the series of 
those who directly and indirectly continued his work.’ It has some- 
times been said that Athens’ share in great historiography is small. I 
leave open the question whether this statement remains correct when 
one compares other cities of the mother country, Thebes for example, 
or even Argos and Sparta. But if it is correct, it is so not because the 
Athenians had no ‘time’, but (1) because historiography was a science 
and an Ionic product and correspondingly by far the majority of the 
great works were, down to the Roman time, written by men from the 
colonies ; (2) and chiefly because history for the Athenians is the history 
of their city, which they wrote just because, and as long as (this is the 
decisive point) they had, and made, history themselves. Men from 
Lampsakos or Sigeion, from Olynthos and even from Chios or Samos, 
might write Kowat toropia: or ‘EAAnvixd as historians ‘by profession’ 
because they had no native country that was of any interest to people 
abroad: everybody laughs to-day (and probably laughed in antiquity) 
at Ephoros’ statement Kupator d5€ kata tovTouvs Tovs Katpovs jHouvyiay 
yyov ; but nobody laughs at the native historians of the great island in 
the west, Antiochos, Philistos, Timaios, or for that matter at the authors 
of Maxedovrd. We expect books concerned with history written by 
Athenians in the time of the Corinthian War, of the second Naval 
Federation, of the Social War, and further of the wars with Philip and 
the Diadochs. Nobody can seriously contend that the 140 years from 
the Corinthian War to the Chremonidean were a period without history 
from the Athenian point of view (which alone is decisive), a period in 
which the Athenians had the ‘time’ to be absorbed in the past whether 
in contemplation or in romantic regret ; and anybody who maintained 
that they were would be set right by the contents of the books about 
Athenian history.!7 For the Athenians did write historical books, only 
these books were Ar@ides, not ‘Joropias. Anyone who considers these 
things will not put the general question whether the Athenians, and if 
any, which, wrote historical books, but will make a point of the fact 
that about the middle of the fourth century: in less than two decades 
the three great Aithides of Kleidemos, Androtion, and Phanodemos 
appeared and that this series continued until the downfall of Athenian 
independence. That is, books about the history of Athens did not begin 
to appear until a certain point of time, but then they appeared in an 
uninterrupted sequence as long as Athens still had any history at all. 
Attention should also be paid to the fact that the last great Atthido- 
grapher forfeited his own life, not for the political attitude adopted in 
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his book, but because he belonged to the circle of those politicians who 
made the last attempt to avert from Athens the fate of becoming 
subject to Macedonia.!8 Moreover, it is, I think, uncertain whether the 
stimulus to the rise of an Attic Atthidography came at all, or only, from 
the side of literature or historiography, or whether it can be explained by 
the fact that it was not until the fourth century that the mother 
country came to have a local history of her own. Personally I cannot 
believe it to be accidental that this writing set in with the beginning of 
the last act of Athenian history and continued to the end of that act, 
viz. the contest against Philip and Macedonia. The correct question 
therefore is not what ‘the AZthis’ was as to its political standpoint, but 
whether the single Atthidographers were interested politically, and 
whether this interest found an expression in their books on history. 
The decade in which the battle for the freedom of Athens (as it is 
generally called) began witnessed not only the appearance of the first 
Athenian Aitthis but also, presumably a few years earlier, the renewal 
of literary attacks on the rule of radical democracy. This was begun 
in two pamphlets of Isokrates, the ‘speeches’ ITepi efpyvns and ‘Apeora- 
yurexos Which brought before the public ideas upon which Isokrates 
had lectured in his school for more than a quarter of a century.!9 That 
decade witnessed also the first entrance of Demosthenes upon the 
political scene and his swift going over to the war-party and thus to 
radical democracy.2° The school of Isokrates was the training-place of 
Androtion, the second Atthidographer, who published soon after 
344/3 B.c. The remnants of his work, to which we may add the generally 
acknowledged use Aristotle made of his A#thts in the A@nvaiwy zoXureia, 
show Androtion to have shared the principal political ideas of his 
teacher. In his account of the past (which owing to the state of tradi- 
tion involved a considerable amount of interpretation) he carried them 
through with so little regard for facts that Aristotle had to correct him 
tacitly on some points :7! it was perhaps Androtion who made Solon the 
founder of the Areopagos, and it was certainly he who in accord with 
the conservative party interpreted Solon’s truly revolutionary liquida- 
tion of debts (a demand for which was raised again in the fourth century 
to the terror of the propertied classes) as a relatively harmless change of 
the coinage and reduction of the rate of interest.?? I shall not contend 
that Kleidemos’ Aithis (which appeared not earlier than 354 B.c., and 
hardly much later)?3 is an answer to Isokrates’ pamphlets, or to his 
teaching, the counterstroke as it were of radical democracy. But it 1s 
not impossible, either as to the time or as to the matter, that an answer 
to the programme of the most prominent political writer was considered 
necessary, and it is at the least most probable, if not certain, that this 
first Atthis gave expression to the opinions of the dominant radical 
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democracy. We have very few historical fragments of Kleidemos’ 
Atthis, and we had perhaps better cautiously leave out of consideration 
the description of the mythical Theseus, where it appears with ex- 
ceptional clearness that with regard to the prehistoric times?+ the 
Atthidographers were less concerned with the facts than with the light 
in which they could be presented. It is possible, if not demonstrable, 
that Aristotle means Kleidemos when citing the dyyorioi,25 and it 
may be no mere accident of preservation that he evidently recorded 
the constitution of Kleisthenes in detail whereas Solon does not occur 
in the fragments.26 There is in any case one fragment which in my 
opinion indicates Kleidemos’ political standpoint with sufficient cer- 
tainty: Aristotle relates (almost certainly following Androtion) that 
the Areopagos procured the financial means to keep the fleet ready for 
battle at Salamis ; that the merit of the victory 1s due to this institution, 
and that for this very reason peta ta Mydixa rradw toyvoev 7 ev Apert 
aay Bovan cat Suadicee THY TOA (until the law of Ephialtes in 462/1 B.C.) .27 
Kleidemos, on the other hand, included this measure among the achieve- 
ments of Themistokles.28 It is one fragment only, but it is decisive 
because it concerns Themistokles and the Areopagos: the estimate of 
Themistokles, the creator of the fleet, who had led the Athenians to the 
sea, and of the so-called Areopagos constitution are the tests of the 
party attitude when opinions are divided?9 in political life in and after 
462/1 B.c.—and in political and historical literature (Plato must in this 
matter be counted as political). I submit that the demos publicly 
honoured Kleidemos?° for this very reason: not (or not only) because 
of his being the first Athenian to write an Athenian chronicle, but 
because of the spirit and the purpose in which he wrote, as a staunch 
democrat and defender of the existing order of the State against the 
reaction which just at that time again ventured into publicity, recom- 
mending by its mouthpiece Isokrates the return to the Areopagos 
constitution as being the warpios zodureta. It is a great pity that we 
do not know who in this case moved the psephisma (as we know in the 
case of Herodotos which otherwise is much less clear)3! nor whether 
Demosthenes had a part in it. It is regrettable that we can only speak 
conjecturally; but the questions must at least be asked. One feels 
tempted to view under the same aspect the publication of an Exegettkon, 
which in itself is much more remarkable because there was no precedent 
for it, as there was for the Atthis. The ritual, which permeated all 
domains of daily life, was, it is true, not secret knowledge and had long 
ceased to be exclusively (or even primarily) in the hands of the e€ynynrat 
ef evrratpiodv 332 but the mufeypyorot, the exegetai of the State, of whom 
Kleidemos probably was one,33 were, we may assume, also taken from 
the upper classes. Their office was for life; it was of greater influence 
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and less democratic (if one considers the mode of election) than that of 
the Areopagitai of the fourth century. If a member of that college 
published the prescriptions in his own name (1.e. probably without a 
formal authorization) in a book generally accessible, clearly written, 
and arranged by subjects (we may assume that he published only the 
proceedings still valid), he delivered the common man from the neces- 
sity of consulting the exegetes in matters of his daily life. The rules of 
justice had been public for centuries; anybody could at any time 
inform himself in the market about the current law without difficulty 
since the new codification of 403 B.c.; Kleidemos’ act removed the last 
remnants of the privilege which the upper classes still held in the domain 
of sacred matters by their knowledge inherited or acquired (in the 
archives to which the members of the college alone had access).34 

In view of the small number of fragments from the first Aitthis that 
are capable of a political interpretation, I shall not maintain that its 
attitude is strictly proved to have been radically democratic, although 
I find it difficult to give the fragment about Themistokles any other 
interpretation than that presented above. The ‘political’ (as we may 
call it) conception of the Aéthis means the assumption that political war 
was waged from the fifties of the fourth century onward not only by 
speeches of the politicians in the Assembly or political pamphlets but 
also (in a wider frame and perhaps more impressively) by an historical 
description of the whole development of the State and the constitution 
of Athens. This conception finds support both in general considera- 
tions and in the particular evidence of the Aithides, fragmentary though 
our knowledge of them is.35 A political attitude is characteristic of the 
general line of ancient history as far as this literature concerns itself 
with its own time; it is easier to enumerate, beginning from Herodotos, 
those historians who thought politically and wished to exercise influence 
on politics (the word for the present being taken in its widest sense) than 
to make it appear certain that some of them (as e.g. Ephoros) were 
altogether indifferent to politics. In a city like Athens (and pre- 
sumably not only in Athens) political interest found its natural expres- 
sion in local history which for the Athenian was plainly ‘the’ history ;3¢ 
and it is equally natural that historical happenings were conceived by 
the average local historian not so much from a scientific standpoint 
(by well-informed thought) as from that of his own party. The same 
applies mutatis mutandis to the Great History of the fourth century 
until the new idea of personal loyalty was introduced ; but the element 
leaning on home politics was naturally stronger in the local historians 
of Athens whether or no they had an active share in political life. The 
crisis in the history of Athens, which began with the reign of Philip, 
appears as a struggle of the parties about foreign policy, which was 
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dependent to a great extent on the attitude in home policy of the parties 
and their leaders. This was not the first occurrence of such a situation 
in the city-states37 of Greece: the Great War, which decided the fate of 
Hellas, was at least as much a contest between different political 
ideologies as a war between Athens and Sparta, the Empire and the 
Federation. (Recent events have sharpened our perception of this 
aspect ; the fact, though often stressed, has seldom been appreciated in 
its full importance.) Partly under the influence of economic conditions 
the antagonism of ideologies became rather more than less pointed in 
the fourth century. Of course the conception of the Atthis as party- 
literature, and as a weapon in the political combat of the day, is 
deliberately one-sided, because the Attic local chronicles treated wide 
domains that have no connexion with the political attitude of their 
authors or may have none; for we are seldom or never in a position to 
tell how far, e.g., cults and antiquities (not those of constitutional law) 
were described unpolitically, for their own sake, or from a purely 
antiquarian interest, not because of their political implications. This 
one-sidedness does not matter as we are at the moment discussing the 
fundamental question why Atthidography began just at this critical 
time, and what was actually the incitement leading to this literature 
which in its literary relations is simply a subspectes of local literature. 
The political element predominated in the J/o\uretat which began as 
pure party-pamphlets and obtained their learned character only in the 
school of Aristotle, a character which does not preclude a political 
attitude proper, at least not when handled by the master in the 
A€ynvaiwy wokireia. But as far as we can see the political element is 
preponderant in all parts of the Aithides as well and signifies far more 
than an external, and perhaps accidental, incitement to the first work 
in the series. Interest was widely directed towards the constitution, 
which was seen in the light of the combats in the time of the 
writers. Theseus, Solon, Kleisthenes are not simply historical persons 
but figures over whose attitude in home policy men fought ; in Atthido- 
graphic tradition they sometimes appear as champions of the people, 
sometimes as audacious innovators, or they are played off against each 
other as the founders of this and that variety of democracy.3® We can 
clearly observe Solon gaining ground during the fourth century, and 
pushing Kleisthenes almost entirely into the second place, whereas in 
Hellanikos and (as it seems) in Kleidemos the former had receded into 
the background in connexion with the historical development of the 
Athenian constitution; later again both parties, quite consistently, 
claimed Solon for themselves. There is by no means a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between those who claim as their own Solon or Kleisthenes, or 
both. How this was possible will appear later, particularly when we 
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have to discuss the sources of the Aéthis. Let us for the present 
disregard the details. Androtion alone among the Atthidographers was 
a politician by profession, but he did not write his Atthis until exile 
made impossible for him an active participation in the party-combats 
and those about foreign policy.39 Hus political attitude was directly 
opposite to that of Kleidemos, as far as we are able to recognize the 
latter's; one might almost regard Androtion’s attitude as a proof é 
contrario for that of his predecessor. Phanodemos probably fulfilled 
tasks for the State outside Athens besides his activity in cult ;4° we may 
suppose that he stood politically farther to the right than Kleidemos ; 
in home policy perhaps between him and Androtion. His extreme Attic 
local patriotism and his great interest in archaeology do not help us in 
determining his position more exactly; these traits might even tell 
against a pronounced interest in the combats of the day. The few 
fragments from the history of the sixth and fifth centuries do not allow 
of a definite judgement.*! But it appears certain, and it is corroborated 
by the evidence about his religious activity (as far as that goes), that 
his idea was to support in his AtitMis Lykurgos’ policy of revival (he, 
like Androtion, wrote no Exegetikon),42 and that highly distinguished 
man, although he supported Demosthenes in his foreign policy, was 
pronouncedly a conservative (even if not an ‘oligarch’). 

About Melanthios we do not know anything at all in this respect, nor 
of Demon, unless we draw an inference from the antagonism of Philo- 
choros, an inference that would be uncertain because we do not know 
whether the antagonism was concerned with politics.43 Of course we 
cannot infer the political attitude of Demon from the fact that he seems 
to have been a near relative of Demosthenes. If he belonged to the 
Peripatos it 1s conceivable that he described the last decades in a pro- 
Macedonian, or at least not in an anti-Macedonian spirit: in that case 
the sharp rejection by Philochoros would be understandable; but the 
foundation of this inference is nothing but a conjecture.44 As to Philo- 
choros, his death attests his deep as well as active interest in foreign 
policy ; his party-political attitude becomes manifest by the fact that 
he made Androtion’s Aithis (as far as it extended) so much the basis of his 
own work that we might actually describe the first part of his own Atthis 
as a revision and the second as a continuation of Androtion. He was 
not a right-wing extremist, but we cannot place him accurately because 
we have no fragments from his own time, and too few from the early 
historical period which he seems to have already seen in the glorifying 
light of the ‘great past’.45 The former labels had anyhow somewhat 
changed their significance and their character since the Lamian War, 
and the crude contrast ‘pro-Macedonian’ and ‘anti-Macedonian’ does 
not help us much. 
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The result is as certain in my opinion as we can expect it to be con- 
sidering the situation. Atthidography, which began in the epoch of 
Philip and Demosthenes, and ceased with the downfall of the autonomy 
of Athens, is a subspecies of local history, and as the local history of an 
important city with political aspirations it was political by its very 
nature, arising as a weapon in party strife ; it is in this respect comparable 
with the Roman writing of annals after Cato and in the time of the 
revolution, rather than with the early Greek-writing annalists. It is 
comprehensible that the majority of the authors of Atthides belonged to 
the conservative party : Androtion, Phanodemos, and Philochoros were 
more or less ‘reactionaries’. As to Melanthios and Demon we cannot tell; 
but if the former was é€nynrjs é€ EdpoAmédadv,4® and if the latter was 
educated in the Peripatos,we may believe them to have been the same. 
But they were conservatives, not right-wing extremists; the young 
rowdies of the hetaiviat and the old gentlemen of fossilized opinions had 
no use for political discussion and spiritual weapons. The conservative 
Atthidographers are men with intellectual interests; they loved the great 
old time (which, ‘at least for Philochoros, includes the fifth century), and 
(partly to be sure under the influence of the Peripatos) they bestowed 
on it more and more learned research. But the conservatives originally 
began to write because they were in opposition, and because they had 
constructive ideas about the constitution, life, and politics: Androtion 
obviously was an adherent of the policy which saw the salvation of 
Hellas in the war with Persia, and Philochoros certainly was deeply 
convinced that a conservative and pious State would be better able to 
preserve her independence in the new world of great empires. 


2. NAME AND TITLES OF THE ATTHIDES 


Athenian local chronicles, from Hellanikos down to Philochoros, are 
cited as ‘Ar@is or ‘ArOides by grammarians and lexicographers, to whom 
we owe nearly all the fragments. The individual chronicle appears as 
6 detva ev THe ArOids (ev a ‘ArOidos or the like),! the sum as ot tas ArOidas 
(rnv ‘ArOida, ra Arrixa) ovyyeypadotes. These collective citations, with 
which we have dealt above,? signify that the Aithides were felt to con- 
stitute a unity as to their contents, and as to their form, if not a species 
in itself, still a group (subspecies) : the Atthidographers belong to the 
avyypadets kat” €Bvn Kai méAets diatpobvres (scil. tas toropias) Kat ywpis 
aGAAjAwy éxpépovres.3 There is no doubt (or there should be none) about 
this point. But the form of the title Ar@is differs remarkably from both 
the specific titles of the (earlier) Ionic local chronicles (viz. *Qpor 
Munoiwv, Nagiwv, etc.)+ and the local chronicles and local histories of 
the mother country, which are designated almost without exception 
by the neuter plural of the possessive adjective, as ApyoAtxa, Meyapuxa, 
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@yBarxa,5 when they treat the history of a city ; when they are concerned 
with a district, by such titles as AloAucd, AeoBiaxd, Decoaduxd, Bowwtiaxa, 
Apxadixa, etc., which correspond with the ‘EAAnuxd for the history of 
the whole people, the LtteAted, and the histories of the barbarian peoples 
(ITepouxa, Avdtand, Skvfind, Atyuyrriaxd, etc.). The title ‘ArOis is not 
simply taken from the form of dating like the titles of universal and 
local(?)® chronicles from the last third of the fifth century, e.g. Hel- 
lanikos’ ‘Iépeva: tis “Hpas ai év "Apyet, or Charon’s [[puraves ot trav 
Aaxedaimoviwy: there are books called “Apyovres (or Apyovrwy ‘Ava- 
ypadn),” but these books are not AiZthides, because they do not cover 
the whole history of Athens® but the historical period only from the 
first archon, Kreon 683/2 B.c. (or even from Solon 594/3 B.c.) onward. 
Besides, these books seem to have been shorter (though that need not 
imply a difference of species), not histories proper but summaries, books 
which later would perhaps have been called "Emtroyat.9 Thus the very 
title of the Attic local chronicle places us before a problem which 
involves two questions: (a) how shall we explain the linguistic form and 
the meaning of the title A7v@is? (b) who gave this title to the accounts 
of Attic history in chronicle form? 

(2) The former question alone has received attention hitherto. As 
far as it is purely linguistic it is easily to be answered. It seems to be 
universally agreed that ‘A7@is is the short form of the ethnic adjective 
‘A@nvais, to which it stands as ‘Arriuxds stands to the (unused) A@nvarkds.?° 
The formation is not late: in mythography a daughter of Kranaos is 
called ‘A7r6is (the king himself having a descriptive name) ; she was in- 
vented as the eponymous heroine of the Aris yf," and the name does 
not signify ‘the Athenian woman’.!2 A pupil of as early a poet as 
Sappho bears the name Aris ; we do not know her native place.43 The 
word, which is by no means frequent, appears in poetry as an adjective 
first in the tragedies of Euripides, and only in those of his later period ; 
primarily certainly with the signification Ar@is yj ; and with this meaning 
sometimes without a substantive,!4 but it is also used with a substantive, 
for in the chorus of [ph. Aul. 247 f. ArOido0s 8 dywv | €EjKovra vais 
Dobree’s emendation A7v@idas seems certain. The word becomes more 
frequent in the Hellenistic poets from Apoll. Rhod. 1. 93 onward 
(TedAapwv pev ev ArOids vaccaro vicwt).'5 In prose the word apparently 
occurs in two uses only, viz. to designate the Attic local chronicle and 
the Attic dialect. In the latter use, which is hardly pre-Hellenistic, 
yAwrra or dudAextos must be supplied,'® in the former €vyypad7 or a 
similar word.!7 Consequently, if (it is a big if) Hellanikos gave his book 
about Athens the title Ar@is, we should surely have to believe that it 
was he who introduced the adjective into prose literature, and if so it 
is hardly possible to evade the general assumption which regards the 
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titles "Aris, ‘Acwmis, ‘Ardavris, Popwvis as ‘a deliberate repetition of 
titles of epic poems like ®wxais, ®opwvis’.18 Even apart from the fact 
that no epic poem with the name A/Zthis exists,!9 the assumption is by 
no means as self-evident as it appears to those who uphold it ;?° but 
considering what we know of Hellanikos’ style?! 1t is at least definitely 
preferable to the supposition of artificiality in the title.22, For my part 
I should prefer to assume that Hellanikos formed ‘Ar@s simply after 
Ononis, the only Attic epos that existed. 

(6) But the assumption that the titles cited above originate from 
Hellanikos himself is by no means self-evident.23 We need not treat 
here the general question in what domain of literature the giving of a 
title to a book came first into use, and how long the usage took to 
spread to other kinds of literature ;4 nor need we deal with the special 
question of how old the various titles of epic poems are, or which of them 
may have been known to Hellanikos. We may confine ourselves to his 
Aithis : it is never cited otherwise, but all citations come from a lexico- 
grapher of the Empire*5 and therefore are Hellenistic at the earliest. 
The only earlier witness, viz. Thukydides,?6 says é rij Arriuxpu Evy- 
ypagye. That need not mean anything different from what is expressed 
by Herodotos (whose citation also is polemical and also unique) of the 
ITepiodos fs (or the IeveaAoyias) of his predecessor, when he says ‘Exa- 
tatos 6 ‘Hynodvdpovu éedyae év rotor Adyouot A€ywr adixws,?7 viz. that it was 
a prose book. For these books and their writers Adyot and Aoyozrards were 
the ordinary Ionic terms, which Thukydides translated into Attic by 
Evyypagdy and Aoyoypddos, at the same time modernizing them.?®8 The 
difference between the two citations ev rotor Adyorou and ev tHe Atrix 
Evyypadye consists in this alone that Thukydides singled out one from 
the mass of Hellanikos’ writings, because it touched upon the contents 
of his digression and he felt that he must criticize it : his citation conse- 
quently is more accurate than that of Herodotos as to whom we doubt 
which of Hekataios’ two great works he meant.?9 Also, there is no 
difference of meaning between Aris (scil. Evyypady)3° and Arzixn 
Evyypady : both titles denote a book which concerns Athens, which deals 
with Athens, and the contents of which are therefore ‘Attic’ ,3! and it is 
not impossible that some Atthidographers even inscribed their books 
* Arruxd ’.32 Not until Av@is became the established title for the local 
Attic chronicles can we distinguish between the book and its contents, 
calling the latter Arzixd: Clement, for example, says33 tives ra&v ra 
Arrixa ovyypapapévwy instead of the Hellenistic expression of tas 
Aridas ovyyeypaddres, and losephos4 (even more instructively) states 
that wept trav ‘“Arriucdyv ot tas ‘ArOidas cuyyeypadores contradict each 
other. It is probable that as early an author as Istros in the second 


half of the third century inscribed the name Arztxd on his collection of 
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material from the Aithides which was not itself an A7v6is.35 The form 
of Thukydides’ citation from the book of Hellanikos certainly cannot 
prove that Hellanikos himself gave a title to this book (Arrixy Evyypady, 
‘Ar6is, or whatever it might be) as the citation of Herodotos does not 
prove that Hekataios inscribed one of his works as Adyou (and perhaps 
a qualification zepi trav 7pwwv or something of the kind). In the latter 
case we positively know that Hekataios did not: he began with a whole 
sentence in which he, on his part, criticized the Adyou ‘EAAjvwv, proving 
by this criticism the right of his own work to exist,36 quite in the same 
manner as Herodotos and Thukydides, who gave other reasons, and 
before them the prototype of all Greek (not by any means only epic) 
prootmia, the poet of the Jitad.37_ The historical works of the fifth 
century that have been preserved had no titles (and their authors did 
not number the books).3® Therefore titles by which later writers cite 
those books did not originate from their authors. We cannot argue 
a priort that matters were different in regard to Hellanikos. Of course 
it is conceivable that he proceeded differently from his predecessors, 
and that he was the first historian to give his books real ‘titles’, for 
whatever reason (perhaps because they were so numerous). But that 
is a possibility for which we have no evidence since we do not possess 
the opening of any of Hellanikos’ books. We must in any case consider 
the other alternative, viz. that it was the later librarians and gram- 
marians who made titles for the works of Hellanikos as well as for those 
of Hekataios, Herodotos, and Thukydides. They needed titles for the 
catalogue and even more for the oiAAvBor, and they hardly had at their 
disposal many citations from fifth-century books in the writings of 
those who used them in the fourth century and in the time of the 
Diadochs—citations that would have made their work easier.2° In any 
case, when Kallimachos began to work at the [Tivaxes, approximately 
at the same time that Philochoros began his great work, in the seventies 
of the third century,*° he evidently catalogued those books which gave 
the local chronicle of Athens under the title Ar@is, in order to distin- 
guish them not only from, e.g., works called [TZoNreta: and “Apyovrres*! 
but from the “Arrixat toropia, which related stories, and from similar 
books as well.42 We can infer such a proceeding from the usage of the 
Hellenistic grammarians. In my opinion this other alternative has a 
far greater probability, not only because of the evidence as to titles in 
early literature and the inferences to be drawn from it, but particularly 
because it is extremely doubtful whether the earliest Athenian Atthido- 
grapher, Kleidemos, gave the title Aithis to his book; considering the 
influence of tradition as to externals in particular, we should expect 
him to have done so if the book of his predecessor Hellanikos, whom 
he followed closely in every respect, had had that title.+3 
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The Atthis of Kleidemos, as the grammarians and lexicographers 
usually cite the work,# is quoted as [TJpwroyovia once by Athenaios and 
once by Harpokration.45 Athenaios refers thus to the first book which, 
in fact, included the primeval history‘ (we have from the same authors 
a number of fragments from this book cited as év ri 'Ar6i8:),47 Harpo- 
kration to the third. Of course it would be simple to alter here F to A, 
but the alteration would not be probable, because F 7 almost certainly 
refers to the time of Kleisthenes (certainly not to the archaic time) ; 
it would not meet the case, and we should still have two alternative 
titles, because Athenaios cites the same fact (viz. the role of the xjpuxes, 
F 5) in the same chapter first as a verbatim quotation with év [pwro- 
yovias mpwtrat, and subsequently with ev rae mpwran tis ArOidos.4® 
The suggestion that the late grammarian (or for that matter one of his 
authorities, to whom Harpokration must owe his citation F 7 as well) 
arbitrarily replaced the ordinary title Av6is by I[pwroyovia, which he 
invented, may unhesitatingly be called impossible; and the favourite 
expedient in such cases, viz. the assumption of a sub-title, is precluded 
by the quotation from the third book. There are two possibilities only: 
(a2) Kleidemos ‘gave no title at all to his Afthts’.49 We should have to 
assume in this case too that the librarians in Alexandria formed the title 
IIpwroyovia perhaps from some words in the opening sentence of the 
work, e.g. ap&dpevos €x Tis mpwroyovias. This assumption would easily 
explain an occasional use of that title by the authorities of Athenaios 
and Harpokration in the period of Hellenism. (0) Kleidemos actually 
published his book with the somewhat affected title Tpwroyovia. I do 
not find anything that contradicts the latter suggestion ; indeed some 
points seem to favour it even apart from the simple facts of the tradi- 
tion.s° There can hardly be a doubt as to the meaning of the title :5" it 
expresses one proud claim of Athens, viz. that her inhabitants did not 
immigrate like those of the Doric or Doricized regions, but had been 
resident in their country from primeval times. We may doubt whether 
the title really is merely affected. The author, who was pre-eminently 
a rationalist,52 may have chosen it in order to avoid the term adrdéyfoves 
with its mythical tinge. Kleidemos’ predecessor Hellanikos had per- 
haps used that term unhesitatingly,53 whereas Thukydides avoided it, 
I think, deliberately.5¢ 

It is unfortunate, but a fact, that we know in regard to none of the 
genuine Atthidographers, not even to Philochoros,55 what they them- 
selves called their chronicles. There is hardly a doubt that at least 
Philochoros gave a title to his work, and one is inclined to believe the 
same of Androtion, Phanodemos, and Demon. But we have no evidence, 
and if there were titles we do not know them. Kleidemos may have 
called his work [[pwroyovia ; still that is no foundation for rejecting the 
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conjecture that his successors perhaps simply said ‘Arrixa, as the 
authors of Apyoduxa, Meyapixa, OnBarxas® so designated their works, 
or ‘Arrixat ioropias (hardly simply ‘Ioropiat). Finally attention should 
be paid to the fact that in the few witnesses who are not gram- 
marians or lexicographers, the title A7v@is is not general, or even pre- 
dominant. Dionysios of Halikarnassos cites Philochoros differently in 
different books: besides twice Ar@is in Ad Ammonium we find once 
Arrixat ‘Ioropia, once simply ‘Ioropias in De Dinarcho ;57 and although 
the last designation is of no great importance, being the most general 
term suiting any historical work, the fuller name must be taken more 
seriously. The same Dionysios calls Phanodemos (in this case in the 
ApyaodAoyia)’® 6 rHv ‘Arrucny ypdipas apyaodoyiav, and it cannot be 
denied that that title 1s possible for Phanodemos, and appropriate for 
his work in particular. Clement’s citation of of 7a Arriuxa ovyypaisa- 
pevoe Seems also to be taken from Dionysios,59 who in one instance gives 
the Hellenistic form of the collective citation, viz. ot ras ArOidas avyypa- 
wapevor.60 On the other hand, the reliable Scholia on Aristophanes,® 
differing from the usage of the grammarians, cite Androtion with y 
Arrixav. 

These facts," scanty though they are, seem to show two points with 
a certain degree of probability: (1) Hellenistic scholarship, probably 
under the influence of Kallimachos’ ITivaxes, almost universally adopted 
the convenient title ‘Ar@is for the Attic local chronicles. This explains 
the predominance of that title in our fragments, the great majority of 
which derive from these scholars.® (2) An inference from this one-sided 
material to the authors themselves is not justified, or at the best it is 
very uncertain. The few testimonies of different origin are such as not 
to favour a uniform title having been given to all Athenian local 
histories: as far as they go they point in the opposite direction: for 
Kleidemos [Ipwroyovia seems to be certain; for Androtion Atria, for 
Phanodemos Arrixy ‘Apyatodoyia, for Philochoros Arrixai “Ioropiat, 
seem to be at least possible. 

Considering this situation, a suggestion must finally be ventured, 
because one problem remains: the usage of Hellenistic scholarship in 
references is sufficiently explained by the influence of the great cata- 
logues of libraries ; but the question remains: what caused Kallimachos 
to enter in his catalogue the Attic local chronicles not as Arrixa, but 
with the singular title Ar@ides? It is impossible that he invented that 
title, since he had no reason for using in regard to Attic history a form 
different from that for other local histories of the mother country, 
which he entered as ApyodAucd, Meyapixd, etc., and his own disciple 
Istros published material from these Atthides as Arrixa.6* Here a last, 
rather curious fact comes before us: the earliest book for which the 
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title ‘A7Ois is certain is the pseudepigraphon of a man who presumably 
pretended to be a very ancient Eleusinian and who called himself by 
a name unheard of for a human being, viz. Amelesagoras.®5 This book, 
which apparently treated the dpyatoAoyia and perhaps the primeval 
times (the kings before the Trojan War) alone, was published about 
300 B.C. (hardly much earlier), and Antigonos of Karystos, whose activity 
began about 250 B.c., in the only fragment we have to which a number 
of a book is assigned, called the author ApeAncaydpas 6 A€nvaios 6 tHv 
Arbida ovyyeypadws.6© This is the earliest of all direct citations from 
Attic local chronicles (we need not count the use made of them without 
the mention of the source), and there is no reason for doubting that 
Antigonos gave the correct title. In view of the scantiness of the tradi- 
tion we must not venture to speak with certainty; but we should at 
least consider the possibility that this man, who invented a name for 
himself, invented the title for his book as well, one of those fancy titles 
which began to become fashionable during the fourth century, a title 
which was to appear surprisingly new, and archaic® at the same time. 
It is a fact hardly to be doubted that Kallimachos used the book in the 
Hekale.©’ My suggestion, therefore, is that when cataloguing the Attic 
local chronicles he extended this title to them all: it was convenient for 
citations ; Ar7ixa denoted (as early as in Istros, i.e. in the school of 
Kallimachos) the material with which the Attic local chronicles had 
worked ;7° "Arrixai ‘Ioropiat which possibly began to be written as early 
as the end of the fourth century,7! were something different from the 
chronicles. Of course Kallimachos entered for each individual work its 
individual title, perhaps given to it by its author; moreover this title 
occurred on the oiAAvBos of each book. But because of the principle of 
his catalogue he needed an inclusive title for all representatives of the 
subspectes,?2 and for this purpose the form Adthis (6000 tas ArOidas 
cuveypayav) was very convenient, particularly so because the individual 
titles were so widely different : [Tpwroyovia, Arrina, Atrix Apyaodoyia. 
If this suggestion is correct the amusing fact presents itself that whereas 
Kleidemos gave his work a title which actually was appropriate for the 
first part of Athenian history only, although the book comprehended 
the whole, the inventor of the title A7v@’s, which for all later writers 
included Attic Chronicles from the earliest to the latest times, actually 
treated the primeval time only, and even that hardly in the form of a 
chronicle. I am pleased with a result that shows how large a part is 
played by accident in tradition, and how greatly we must take this 
factor into account when setting forth an hypothesis. But anyone 
rejecting my suggestion should at least realize that the simple (because 
natural) general opinion is wrong which attributes the invention of the 
title “ArOis for the Attic local chronicle to Hellanikos and believes that 
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title to have remained constant throughout. At least the [pwroyovia 
of Kleidemos contradicts that opinion. It should further be realized 
that with the means at our disposal we cannot achieve a nearer approach 
to certainty in regard to the titles given by the Atthidographers them- 
selves. 


3. THE FORM OF THE ATTHIDES 


The Atthides are the literary chronicles of Athens: there was no 
doubt of that fact in antiquity. Dionysios in that passage of the Roman 
Archaeology! where he passes in review the literary forms possible for 
an account of Roman History first rejects a number of special forms 
(oxjpara) because they appear to him to be povoedeis te Kai Taxd 
Tpooiorapevat Tois axovovaiv. These oyyyara are (1) war monographs 
(of tovs zroAg€uous? duayparsavres), (2) histories of constitutions (ot tas 
moAureias adtas éf é€avTadv dSenynodpevor), (3) chronicles (ypovxar scil. 
mpaypiatetat) olas3 e€édwxav ot Tas ‘ArOidas mpaypatevoduevor.. Dionysios 
finally decides in favour of a form && amdons idéas pecxrov evaywviov Te 
Kat Jewpnrixjs,* which he calls toropta. The distinction made between 
the two main forms ‘History’ and ‘Chronicle’ is more familiar to us 
from Roman testimonies, which ultimately all derive from the same 
authoritative Greek source, presumably Theophrastos; Dionysios 1s 
following this source both here and in De Thuc. 5. The distinction 
originally refers more or less to the style and the form, being based on 
the idea of development along as it were a single line from the simple 
form of the annals to full-fledged historiography: ‘erat enim historia 
nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio’, in which the authors ‘sine ullis 
ornamentis monumenta solum temporum, hominum, locorum, gesta- 
rumque rerum reliquerunt’, until the stage is reached when historians 
from narratores had become exornatores rerum. Cicero gives that view 
of history :5 to him it is opus unum hoc oratorium maxime.© The two 
passages in which Dionysios developed this view supplement each 
other: in the preface to the Archaeology he accentuated the part played 
by arrangement, in De Thucydide that of pure style (and contents). 
Greek historians of the fourth century B.c. had before him discussed 
these points in their extensive prefaces. But the distinction is made 
not only in reference to the form, the style, and the contents; since 
Thukydides discovered the concept of pragmatic history, it refers to 
the method as well: the Chronicle gives historical facts (this is obvious 
even in Cicero, for whom that side of the matter is of as little interest 
as it is for Dionysios, but Sempronius Asellio, whom we quoted above,’ 
had earlier stated this point clearly): History presents the facts in 
their inner relations and explains them. Since a pragmatic explanation 
is truly possible for events of the time of the historian alone (although 
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rationalism attempted to see the distant past under the same aspect),® 
it becomes clear why Roman testimonies define Historia as the history 
of the time of the writer, limiting the concept Amnales to earlier times, 
unde Livius ex annalibus et historia constat.9 

If we judge the Atthides by their form (i.e. the arrangement of the 
material), the succinct definition of Eduard Schwartz is correct.!° He 
says: ‘the Aithis does not propose to be historiography, but a compiling 
of annalistic records’. It is the form that the Vzta of Philochoros in the 
Suda has in view when characterizing the latest and most notable Atthis 
by the words zrepréyer 5€ tas “APnvaiwy mpd&es Kai dpyovras.1! From the 
point of view of the form (I must repeat this because the total achieve- 
ment compels us essentially to qualify this narrow characterization)!” 
it is the nature of the Attlides, as of the *Qpa. and the Annales, that 
they do not comprise the historical events in large sections determined 
by the matter, xara yévos as this method is called by Ephoros, whose 
single book contained 7 méAewv 7) Baoirdwv mpdfes adroredels an’ apyis 
Héxpt Tod TéAovs 313 they recorded in uninterrupted sequence the events 
of each successive year. In doing so they did not use a form of the year 
common to all or at least to several States (up to a point the eras and 
years of the great national games would have provided such a form), 
or a natural year like the year of a war, which Thukydides had created 
for his monograph of the Great War; actually this year could be used 
for monographs of wars only,'* which Dionysios in fact acknowledges as 
a particular species of historical literature.'5 The year of the Aéthides, 
and of all local chronicles and chronicle-like products known to us is the 
year of office of the officials of the city, and there is no difference in 
principle whether these officials are archons, kings, priests, or priestesses. 
Of course the dating by archons or other annual officials is more simple, 
that by kings or priests for life implying the addition of an ordinal 
number: Adkvdvns tepwyevns ev "Apyes kata TO ExTov Kai etkoarov Eros ;!° 
Baordevovros ‘Abnvav Mevecbéws tproxaidexdrov érovs.17 When we speak 
in or for Athens of a dating car’ dpyovras we speak a potiori: the usage 
of the Parian Marble, one of the main sources of which was an Aithis 
most probably of the fourth century,!8 leaves no doubt of the fact that 
the literary annalists too dated by the kings and their years in dealing 
with the time before the introduction of the annual archonship in 
683/2 B.C. ; whether they did so throughout, or only in regard to epochal 
events or others of particular importance must remain open to ques- 
tion.’9 In this connexion it does not of course matter whether the dates 
are ‘correct’, i.e. whether the literary Afthides found some existing 
tradition, which made it possible to distribute the actions ascribed to 
each king among the years of his reign.2° It is at present equally of no 
mmportance whether (and, if so, when) the first chronicler had at his 
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disposal for the historical time a list of the officials with historical or 
other notes, as was the case in Rome ;?? even the question about the 
documentary character of the list of the eponymous archons or of parts 
of it is not yet of importance, because our business is not yet with the 
sources or the historical substance of the Adthides, but only with the 
form which the Atthidographers gave to their works. On this point we 
have to state first that (as far as we can see) the local historians chose 
the form of annals in all those cases in which a list of eponymous 
officials existed2? and could, by the help of the list and the remaining 
tradition, be so reconstructed as to reach back to the beginnings of the 
city. That was by no means the case everywhere, as a rule only in those 
places where the political form was that of the so-called city-state, 1.e. 
where the government of a region was so far centralized (in whatever 
way and by whatever means this had been brought about) that the 
authorities held their office in the city.23 Again we need not ask where 
this centralization was carried through so far, or how the history of a 
country was written that was not a city-state, 1e. what AeoPiaxa, 
Bow rvaxd, Apradixa were like; or when the form of title with [epi set 
in, or what the relation of these books was to those whose title was 
formed with the possessive adjective. But we had better expressly 
state that in every Greek chronicle the list of eponymous officials is to 
a greater or lesser degree constructed: no list of officials of the mother 
country (and for that matter no list of victors) began to be kept before 
the seventh century ; there are serious doubts about both the list of the 
"Odvpmovixas and its era 776/5 B.c. and the beginning of the list of 
ephors in 754/3 B.C.24 It is possible that the list of Spartan kings reaches 
back to earlier times, but as late as the seventh century it does not give 
the duration of reigns, not to mention absolute dates for the individual 
kings. The earliest part of it, which leads up to the Trojan War and to 
Herakles, was added to make possible its use as a framework for general 
Greek chronology ; this part obviously is a construction, whether it is 
the work of Hekataios, or of Hellanikos, or of another and even later 
author.25 The middle part of the list has been manipulated with a 
view to that purpose; in consequence the statements are varying and 
the list has never achieved the stability of that of Athens which was 
established once and by one author, although the Spartan list had the 
advantage of a greater number of names of real kings. We are ill in- 
formed about the Argive list.26 Apparently it was not the custom in 
the mother country to date by the religious (mostly annual) kings or by 
priests. We must, however, leave undiscussed the other Greek cities, 
and we can do so because at best they furnish only parallels, and these 
not even accurate, to the state of tradition in Athens. For this city the 
fact is certain that Hellanikos at the end of the fifth century was able 
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to draw up a list of eponymous officials. The last part was the list of 
archons, which began in 683/2 B.c.; the first part, the list of kings, 
extended from the beginnings of Athens down at least to the lonic 
migration. There can be no serious doubt that Hellanikos connected 
the two parts by a middle piece in his AZthis, the first book of this kind, 
and that it was he who gave a fixed form to the first part: we know few 
particulars of the middle part, which alone was not quite definitely 
established in the list, but we do know that he spoke of Medon, the 
successor of Kodros, as king of Athens; therefore the Erechthids of the 
primeval time must have been followed by the Medontids of the archaic 
time in his list.27_ There is perhaps even less doubt that he used the 
chronological scaffolding which he had created, for arranging in it the 
material pouring in from various parts: for that is the purpose for which 
such scaffoldings are created. By this act Hellanikos created ‘the 
schedule’28 and established the form of the annals for the writing of the 
history of Athens: it was through Hellanikos that the literary Atthis 
received the form of a city chronicle. The Atthis may be placed as the 
most important (for us) representative of this literary form alongside of 
the universal chronicle of the ‘Jépevat which had a more simple filum 
but which had to date by priestesses and the years of their office 
throughout. 

I repeat that this fact cannot be seriously doubted unless one prefers 
to eliminate the first Atthidographer from the history of the development 
of Atthidography for the sake of a preconceived opinion ;?9 and it is in 
the light of this fact that we must consider the Atthides written by 
Athenians. The direct evidence at our disposal for judging the form of 
these Aitthides, 1.e. fragments with datings, is so insufficient for the 
individual authors that we are compelled also to take into account the 
general factor, viz. the stability of the literary form, a phenomenon to 
be observed in all domains of Greek literature. If we follow this line 
there 1s again no doubt (in spite of the gaps in the direct evidence which 
must be acknowledged) that the form of the Afthis as it had been created 
by Hellanikos remained authoritative for all Adthides of the fourth and 
third centuries.3° It is simply inconceivable that it was otherwise. 
We know that the first Megaric local history followed Hellanikos.*? 
Nobody can assume that Kleidemos did not use the form created by 
Hellanikos (how then did he design his Atihis?), and that Androtion and 
Philochoros returned to it, while the form of the Atthides between them 
(those of Phanodemos, Melanthios, Demon) remains in the dark. It is 
a gap in our evidence, but not in our knowledge of the literary form, 
that of the fragments of Kleidemos and Phanodemos (about thirty of 
each, not to mention the four fragments of Demon and the one of 
Melanthios) none furnishes the date of an archon, and that the citations 
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with names of kings have not preserved the form of dating consistently 
indicated by the Atthis (Atthides) which is (are) the authority of the 
Parian Marble.32 Considering the ways by which the fragments have 
reached us, very few being preserved completely or verbatim in sources 
which have all been epitomized, this gap is not in need of an explanation. 
Even from the eight books of Androtion, six of which treat the time of 
historical daylight after the war with Xerxes, we have among almost 
seventy citations two only that can be used for our purpose. In treating 
questions of this kind it is a mistake often made and as often fatal that 
writers consider one part of the material only, viz. the direct and 
positive individual pieces of evidence, forgetting the general indications 
(e.g. titles, stability of the literary form, etc.) and the negative evidence, 
which often is quite as important. And when they do not forget these 
factors they often misinterpret them, possibly even priding themselves 
on their scientific caution because they do not distinguish between a 
pure hypothesis (which sometimes is nothing but an unfounded sug- 
gestion) and an inference from incomplete evidence. Let us realize 
for instance that we know a (or the) fundamental date of Attic chrono- 
logy, viz. the year of Solon’s archonship, directly neither from one of 
the Aithides (although they all treat Solon) nor from Aristotle’s A@nvaiwy 
moArera, where it must be calculated (the unhappy mistake of a scribe 
here gave occasion to wild hypotheses the authors of which felt them- 
selves to be very scientific when they were thoroughly confusing simple 
matters). We know the year in an absolute form (i.e. according to the 
calculation by olympiads) only through the late excerptors from a 
Hellenistic scholar.33 Are we really to argue on the strength of this 
instance that the dating kar’ adpxovras did not begin until the fifth 
century when people had many dates of this kind, or even (for that, too, 
has been maintained) that Hellanikos himself did not yet generally 
date events of the fifth century Kar’ dpyovras?34 I could accumulate 
analogous examples: the alleged archonship of Kleisthenes in 508/7 B.c. 
is a case in point. But it would be to no purpose. We had better 
examine the few dated citations from Androtion and Philochoros to 
find out what they teach us about the form of the Atthides and the 
usage of the Atthidographers. 

The question whether Atthidographers dated xar’ dpyovras has for 
Androtion long since been answered in the affirmative by Usener’s 
brilliant and at the same time certain restoration of the new F 44 from 
the commentaries on Aristotle: Ev«ripwyv Kviabijvacos: emi tovtou mpé- 
oBets AADov azo Aakedaipovos A@jvale. That this was the form regularly 
used in the Atthides is proved by the series of citations from Philochoros 
mentioned below :35 at the beginning of each year’s record stands the 
name of the eponymous official in the nominative and with the designa- 
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tion of his deme attached to it, i.e. in the official form of the Athenian 
name used from Kleisthenes onward.36 This is what we expect in all 
Aithides because it is the natural and self-evident proceeding. The 
actual question which arises in regard to Androtion is another: F 38 
from the scholia on Aristeides (which also is new, partly at least) 
enumerates the names of the ten strategoi of 441/o B.c. (again in the 
nominative and with the designation of the deme attached to each) 
Kar’ ‘Avdporiwva, where Great History (represented by Thukydides) had 
been content to state ITepixAdous Sexdtrouv adrod.37 The question to be 
asked consequently is: did the Adthides content themselves with the 
indispensable statement of the eponymous archon, or did some Atthido- 
graphers (i.e. Androtion and Philochoros) furnish a whole list of annual 
officials? A conjecture of that kind can neither be proved nor with full 
certainty be rejected ; my personal position is sceptical (not to say quite 
negative).38 My reasons are these: 

(1) F 38 is not a sufficient foundation for the assumption that Andro- 
tion entered for each year the nine archons, the ten strategoi, and an 
indefinite number of other officials. It is not because it is the only frag- 
ment of the kind that it does not suffice: according to what has been 
stated above that would not be a decisive reason or even a reason at 
all. But the fragment which furnishes the list of strategoi is not ver- 
batim, and the list is not connected with the eponymous archon of the 
year. If it was, we might assume that it belonged to the heading of the 
annual section. But it is evidently taken from the narrative, and 
so probably belonged to the same context as that in which Thukydides 
mentions the board : when the Samian revolt broke out, sixty Athenian 
ships sailed forth under the command of the ‘supreme strategos’ 
Perikles, and forty-four of them gained a victory over the Samian fleet 
at Tragia.29 We expect the names of the generals in an Atthis not only 
for a matter of such importance, but generally when Athenian troops 
or ships come into action, as we expect (and actually often find in the 
fragments) the names of Athenian and foreign ambassadors.*° That is 
the general usage of Thukydides, too, but he follows no rule; particu- 
larly in the summary of the Pentekontaetia, he varies, but in the pre- 
history proper of the war as well he is sparing in names; for the most 
part of it it is obvious that he deliberately gives a name only if it serves 
a literary purpose as it were, a purpose of style.*! It fell to Androtion, 
or perhaps to Kleidemos before him (a confident deduction is not per- 
missible in these details), to fill these gaps, which was certainly an easy 
task ; either the lists themselves or the documents about the elections 
and the reports about payments made to the strategoi were kept in the. 
Metroon. Androtion must have used the documents frequently, for 
between 480/79 and 404/3 B.c. all, or a part of, the strategoi came into 
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action almost every year; but he probably gave them for important 
actions only. In doing so he may have added remarks to the names; 
in the preserved list he (not the Scholiast) describes Sophokles as o 
moinrys. But it is hardly credible that he burdened his record of each 
_year with the names of unimportant polemarchoi, thesmothetai, helleno- 
tamiai, etc. Of course it is possible, but if he did, none of those who used 
his and Philochoros’ Aithzs felt the need to copy these dry lists of names. 
They would be valuable for us. But the Atthides were not written for 
us (nor incidentally for interpreting Comedy and Tragedy). 

(2) The same applies to the remaining tradition both monumental 
and in books. The list of the Agora*? merely contains the eponymous 
archons of the years 528/7—522/1 B.c.; of course without the names of 
their demes, but unfortunately without the names of their fathers 
either. We do not have complete lists of the nine archons until the 
Hellenistic time.*#3 A number of eponymous archons are obtained from 
literature, partly as dates from the list, partly from inscriptions on 
votive gifts and monuments; but we get names of polemarchs or 
thesmothetai as an exception only, and no king archon (at least not 
from the historical time).*4 These few exceptions also rouse suspicion as 
to the idea that the full lists could be found in the Aéthides, for (like 
Androtion’s list of the strategoi of 441/o B.c.) they are obviously inde- 
pendent of the list of eponymous officials ; they are handed down either 
as independent annalistic entries for a certain year, or in the course of 
the narrative. There are three instances: (a) Kleidemos*s relates that 
Peisistratos, when returning from his first exile, gave his sons wives 
who evidently came from families of his followers and helpers. To 
Hipparchos he gave ®uny, rnv LSwxpdrous buyarépa, who had played the 
part of Athene, and to Hippias he gave the daughter Xappov tod wrode- 
papxnoavros. Charmosis one person in a tale rich in names and incidents: 
the suggestion has been made that the Atthidographer looked up the 
names occurring in the narrative or (since as yet there were no "Apyovres)*® 
studied the archives and found the name of Charmos as commander-in- 
chief for the year of the return of the tyrant. Of course that suggestion 
cannot be strictly refuted; but the assumption natural for traditions of 
this kind is that ‘the polemarchos Charmos’ belonged to the story, as 
well as the name of his daughter and the praise of her beauty, and as 
well as the name, the father, and the role of Phye. It is at any rate not 
conceivable that stories like that should have been preserved in notes 
made at the time of the events, even less that they were parts of an 
alleged chronicle kept by priests.47 These stories belong to the rich 
store of oral tradition (for Ionia they are denoted by the somewhat 
narrow term ‘novellen’), which was imparted to Herodotos too. He was 
the first to put the stories down in writing and we shall have to discuss 
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them in some detail when dealing with the ‘Sources of the Aithides’.48 
For the present it is sufficient to state that the occurrence of a polem- 
arch in such a tale is no proof that the Aéthides supplied a full list of 
officials at the head of each year’s record. When writing his history of 
the tyranny, which was more detailed than the report of Herodotos and 
Thukydides, Kleidemos may have ascertained by his own investigation 
that the Charmos of the story was dpywy zroA€uapyos (although I do not 
find this credible) ; he may also have been in a position to establish the 
year (this would be much more credible). 

(6) As to the ‘polemarch’ Epilykos, who is said to have rebuilt the 
office of the polemarchs ‘before Solon’,49 Wilamowitz himself admits5° 
that he ‘may have inscribed his name and his office’ and that he there- 
fore cannot be used as certain evidence ‘for a list of officials existing in 
the seventh century’. Actually both the person and the time of the 
alleged polemarch are doubtful. The name itself 1s early and sound: 
an Epilykos occurs high up in the pedigree of the Philaidss! as a grand- 
son of the eponymous hero Philaios, in the ninth generation before 
Hippokleides who in 566/5 instituted the Panathenaia; also the two 
’"EmiAveo. of the Periclean time were distinguished men and so was 
*"Eridvxos Nixoorparov Tapyyrrios.5? But it is uncertain firstly whether 
Aristotle’s explanation of the name *EmAvcewov from an Epilykos is 
correct :53 it seems more likely that the office of the polemarch took its 
name from the fact that ‘the polemarch resided outside the city near 
the Lykeion, the place of exercises for the militia’.5+ If this notion is 
correct, the ancient polemarch drops out altogether. If we follow 
Aristotle, the uncertainty remains as to the time of the rebuilding: 
Aristotle is the only witness, and the passage, when read in its context, 
does not allow of inferring with certainty that the rebuilding took place 
before Solon or that the name is earlier than Solon merely because the 
same Aristotle states that the nine archons émi LcAwvos dravtes eis TO 
Gecpoberciov ovv7AAPov. For this statement must refer to meetings of the 
whole board only, as the three first archons did not lose their own 
offices.55 Aristotle’s words give no indication of the time at all; but it 
is not probable that the house should have dated back to the seventh 
century, or even that it should have survived the sack of Athens in 
480/79 B.c. The possibility remains that the rebuilding of the office took 
place after the Xerxes War, perhaps the work of the earlier of the two 
bearers of the name Epilykos in the fifth century, who may have been 
the epimeletes for the buildings For zoAeuapyjoas may be part of 
Aristotle’s wrong thesis. In no case does the fact that we know the 
builder whether he belonged to the fifth or even to the seventh century 
prove anything for the usage of the Atthidographers. 

(c) We shall have to ask later, in the appropriate connexion,57 
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whether the well-known note of Aristotle ém’ Aptoraiypov dpxovros 
Apdxwyv rods beapovs €Onxev 58 can be used as an argument for the exis- 
tence of a list of eponymous officials with historical notes. However we 
answer that question, and whether or no we have confidence in the date, 
the note certainly 1s no support for the contention that ‘Drakon figured 
as thesmothetes in the list of officials put up by Aristaichmos’,5? or that 
Aristotle took the note from the full list of officials in an Atthzs (Andro- 
tion for choice). For by its form the note is not part of a list but 
apparently is an historical note on the year of Aristaichmos: in an 
Attias the note would have been: Apioratypos (6 Tod detva): et tovTov 
Apdxwv xrA. The actual questions raised by the historical note are these: 
(1) was Drakon thesmothetes in the sense in which Solon was, i.e. did 
he have a special appointment for the codification of the laws, or was 
he one of the six thesmothetai of the year concerned? Probability tells 
in favour of the former alternative :® every ancient legislation of which 
we know is the work of an individual, not of a board or a commission ; 
commissions are an invention of radical democracy. (2) Is the date 
en’ Apioratyyov documentary? The note in the A@nvaiwy woAreia intro- 
duces the notorious ‘constitution of Drakon’; whether interpolated or 
faithfully worked by Aristotle into his original manuscript, it ‘is not 
evidence for anything except for the minds of the oligarchs of c. 400B.c.’.® 
Personally I believe one of these oligarchs capable, when they had 
ascribed their constitution to Drakon, of doing the thing thoroughly 
by inventing a date for the ancient law-giver, whose time could not be 
determined® and whose person was unknown.®3 If so, it was the forger 
who, with the solemnly archaizing expression Oecpovs €OyKev, tried to 
inspire confidence in his invention, for official language had begun long 
before to speak of vopor.°* Again, however these questions are answered 
they do not decide anything in regard to our problem ; we may return 
to our main course and examine somewhat more accurately the form of 
dating in the Adthides briefly mentioned above.®5 

Whenever it was possible and sufficient, later writers cited the Atthts 
of Philochoros alone, and we therefore have in the fragments of that 
historian a fairly considerable number of examples for the form of 
dating, although all actual dates come, as is quite comprehensible, from 
the time after the Xerxes War. In all those instances in which the date 
is preserved in the original form this form is identical with that of the 
only date preserved from Androtion: Edxcrnjywy Kvdabjvatos: éri rovrou 
mpeaBets 7AGov xrA. Considering the particularly close connexion between 
Androtion and Philochoros, the agreement does not permit of a certain 
inference as to the other Atthidographers, but the form is so obvious for 
annalistic records that there can hardly be a doubt of its having been 
constant from Hellanikos down to Philochoros.66 The name of the 
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archon at the top of each year’s record (the citations repeatedly say 
mpobeis Tov dpyovra)®’ is meant as a heading, and we may find a parallel 
to this usage in the only verbatim quotation from Kleidemos’ Exegetikon 
which Athenaios introduces by the words: mpo@ets yap ‘ [Tepi evaytopav * 
ypader ra0e.°8 This established form is naturally found in the verbatim 
quotations (I shall denote them here by an asterisk *) as e.g. F 49%, 
where Dionysios expressly states cata A€fw otTw ypddwv: KaddXipayos 
Tlepyaojbev: éxi tovtov "OAvvOiots Toke oupevors Bro DiAimmov Kat mpéaBeus 
Abjvale méuacw ot APnvaio. cvppaxiay re énovjoavto KrA.°° But this 
heading is preserved not even in all verbatim quotations; for those 
writers who cite verbatim do not always copy the text, just as it stood; 
they sometimes give the date out of its original place, either because it 
is of special consequence for their purpose (they mostly choose the form 
mpoleis yap apyorvra in these cases),7° or because the event concerned did 
not happen in the beginning of the year, as e.g. F 121* ®iAdyopos yap émt 
Qeosdpov dpxovros tadrd dyau: ‘ Kal To dyaAua rd ypvaoby ris ‘AOnvas 
éoraOy’.71 Surely it is only an apparent exception when Dionysios 
brings the date into the narrative in the two fragments 66-7* : rod yap 
Avatixpadtous dpyovros «d0d pev 7 Meyapéwv modts édAw, and tot 8 
€viauTob Tov<Touv» dueADdvros, érépov 8’ etatdvtos x7A. The reason for this 
divergence may be that the excerptor wished to express accurately the 
chronological relation which in the full source was given by the sequence 
of the events; but it may equally be in both cases that Philochoros 
retrospectively repeated the name of the eponymous archon, or had to 
state the time more accurately in the course of the year. 

Nobody will be surprised to learn that the Atthidographers gave no 
heed to the criticism of Thukydides on the practice of dating by years 
of officials, i.e. on the method of Hellanikos’ Aitthis.72, This was for them 
the natural mode of proceeding and the only one possible, not only for 
events of a remote past but also when they had before them dated 
psephismata (a somewhat frequent occurrence for the fifth century, and 
we must remember that the earlier Atthidographers at least did not 
have the help of Krateros’ collection of decrees). They mostly could 
not have calculated the calendar date from the prescripts. As a matter 
of fact they hardly took any pains about this point. It is well known 
how little interest in chronological accuracy in the modern sense was 
developed in the ancient historians ; when the chronographers gave the 
year they, and their readers, were quite satisfied. Still the criticism 
seems to have made a certain impression on Philochoros at least who 
used Thukydides frequently: we have one fragment (F 159*) that 
supplies the month. It is the verbatim quotation in Didymos from 
342/I B.C.: mept pev yap THs mpos “Qpeov é£eAPovans Bonfeias mpobeis 
dpyovra Sworyevn dyot taira: ‘ kai cuppaxiav ‘APnvaior mpos Xadxwweis 
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eTronoavTo, Kat yAevOepwoav ’Qpitas petra XadAkidéwv pnvos [Lkupodop]- 
tHvos(?), AKydtoopa@vros otparnyotvros xtA.’ In regard to some other 
statements about the part of a year, or the relative sequence of events, 
it is mostly doubtful whether they do not belong to the excerptor ; this 
is possible as to F 66/7* (mentioned above) and probable as to F 161 
emt TeAe THS Nikopayou apyns. Where there is no doubt (as e.g. F 49—-51* ; 
54*) it must be admitted that words like wepi rov adrov ypdvov, or maduv, 
Or even To plev mpWTov . . . amotuxwy dé do not yield much for a more 
accurate dating during the course of a year, unless the date of a month 
or mention of e.g. a season preceded, and that was probably not the 
case in F 49* and certainly not in F 54*. We have to be cautious about 
inferring many accurate dates from the one example, although I am 
not inclined to deny them a priori for the history of Philochoros’ own 
time. It may be mentioned in this context that at least Philochoros 
and Androtion occasionally stated for important events the distance 
in years from an epochal event or the duration of a certain period.73 
This is the case, e.g., for the deposition of the Areopagos from the 
leadership in the State, or the transfer of ‘hegemony’ to Athens. That 
is an inheritance from Great History or perhaps even more from uni- 
versal chronology ;74 this mode of proceeding does not alter anything in 
the form of arranging and dating; it only shows the historical sense of 
the writers even though they relate year by year as chroniclers. The 
often repeated contention, that the form of annalistic record as such 
precludes, or at least gravely impedes, historical comprehension of de- 
velopment is altogether erroneous, at least for local history. It is a well- 
known fact that every principle of arrangement has certain drawbacks. 

This form of dating not only allows but even favours in the narrative 
sections that follow with emi tovrov, a diction in the style of a chronicle, 
1.e. after the manner of notes and accordingly succinct. Examples of 
this so-called annalistic style are so frequent in Philochoros (considering 
the small number of verbatim fragments) that we need not enumerate 
them. These examples for the annalistic style may suffice: F 49* 
Kadndipayos [lepyaonbev: émt tovrov ’OdvvGiots trodeproupévots taro Pidtm7rov 
Kat mpéoBets Abyvale méuyacw ot Abnvator cvppayiay éroujaavtTo * * Kal 
BorGevar errepupay meATaoras SicytAious, Tpinpers Sé TpidKovTa peta X dpynTos 
Kat as aouverrAnpwoaav oxtrw. Here the whole prehistory of the decree is 
compressed into one note in the manner of an inscription. F 54* 
Ocddpactos ‘Adaseds: eri trovtov Didtrmos To pév mp@Tov avatrAevoas ITepiv- 
Ow mpocdBarev, amotuywy Sé evretbev Bulavriov éemoddpKe: Kat pnxavnpara. 
apoonyev. There are very few fragments so far as events of the archaic 
time are concerned, as e.g. the legislation of Drakon discussed above ;75 
but the scanty material has again and again been used for the assump- 
tion that there existed in Athens a list of officials with historical notes, 
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which are said to have simply been taken over by the literary Atthido- 
graphers as the annotations which undoubtedly existed in the ‘calendar 
tables of the Pontifices’ were taken over by the first historians of Rome.76 
Actually this simple transference is uncertain even in regard to the 
Romans—Fabius, Cincius, and Cato.77 As to the Atthidographers, we 
shall discuss this assumption, which is a question of sources, in the 
appropriate place.78 

At present I shall state the following points: (1) the preserved ‘notes’ 
are predominantly from a time in which there can hardly be a question 
of such an annalistic activity of the archon or whoever else added these 
annotations to the list :79 there are very few notes from the sixth cen- 
tury (about the origin of which nothing can be said a-frzorz) ; there is, 
on the other hand, a fairly large number of notes from 487 B.c. onward 
(introduction of appointment by lot), and an ever increasing number 
from 457/6 (admission of zeugitai to the archonship).8° This need not 
(and probably does not) stand in any connexion with the altered social 
stratum from which the archons were taken ;8! but it is a fact that 
entries from the sixth century, which appear to be documentary, are 
very scanty and even scantier before that time. The addition of notes 
to the official list of archons seems to be more likely for that early 
period than for the fifth and fourth centuries, but it is another question 
whether they really existed. For Hellanikos, whose brevity in the 
Pentekontaetia Thukydides attests, access to pre-literary notes has 
expressly been disputed. Thukydides nowhere shows a knowledge of 
their existence. ®2 

(2) A succinct noting down of facts by no means precludes the en- 
larging of the notes which took the place of a heading; such a note 
could even on occasion be developed into a detailed narrative. F 44 is 
an excerpt of two small pieces from the record of Androtion (repeatedly 
mentioned above) about the Spartan embassy in 408/7 B.c.: the frag- 
ment shows him to have given some details of the transactions, although 
we cannot tell how far he went into the particulars. As to Kleidemos I 
refer to the anecdote about Themistokles and the sacrifice for Plataiai: 
both fragments prove that he gave a real account of the war with 
Xerxes.83 As to Philochoros, who provides many examples, I refer to — 
the account of the dedication of the chryselephantine statue of Athene 
m 438/7 B.c., which has the form of a note itself, but to the last part of 
which a detailed history of Pheidias was attached.*+ The nature of our 
material, i.e. its consisting of nothing but fragments taken out of their 
context, does not allow of judging correctly the relation between entries 
and narratives; but the fact that the narrative (and descriptive) parts 
took by far the greatest space®5 can be inferred simply from the size of 
the individual Atthides. This by no means applies only to the period of 
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the kings, where the material, scanty though it was on the whole, 
particularly for the ‘archaic’ time between the Ionic migration and 
Solon, consisted in stories which implied a certain detail in the narra- 
tive: the earliest Atthidographer Hellanikos gave a detailed biography 
of Theseus and a real account of the history of his successors and the 
passing of the royal power to the Medontids.8° This predominance of 
the narrative parts we may assume to have been even greater in the 
historical time, to judge from the number of books which each Atthido- 
grapher gave to that period®’” (they may have differed from each other 
in this point) ; but the greatest amount of detail in narrative does not in 
itself contradict the annalistic principle. A glance at Livy and Tacitus 
is sufficient for proving that succinct notes and a detailed narrative may 
occur alongside of each other. As far as we can form an opinion about 
the contents of “Qpar, ‘ArOides, Annales, all preserved in fragments only, 
it amounts to this, that we need not believe Philochoros to have been 
different from Livy (at least in this respect), and the same applies to © 
Hellanikos and Kleidemos in Athens, and to Fabius in Rome. The 
account of the ‘archaic’ time alone may in parts have consisted of a 
bare list of eponymous officials; we are not informed sufficiently for 
making definite statements ; the greater part of this period still contained 
‘history’ of kings, and one fact of a reign was sufficient for filling a 
section ; if it was introduced by the customary ézi rovrov the character 
of the chronicle was preserved. In my opinion all hypotheses are un- 
founded which suggest that some Aéthides in some books abandoned 
narrative and the form of the chronicle in favour of descriptions and 
antiquities, because there was nothing to narrate from the ‘archaic’ 
time.89 Again, the annalistic principle is not impaired by digressions 
either on specific points (e.g. institutions) or of a descriptive nature. 
Here the writers survey a development of some length and occasionally 
anticipate or look back. We seem to recognize with certainty a number 
of such digressions in Philochoros, e.g. about the Athenian army, 
enfranchisement, division of the citizen body ;% but in other Atthido- 
graphers we observe also an occasional anticipatory mention of their 
own time or a retrospective passage about the past. Every one of these 
digressions is set in the framework of the annalistic record ; the writers 
attached details to a fact simply given in the form of a note ; sometimes 
this was done in clauses syntactically dependent on the note of the 
main fact; sometimes the details developed into an exposition which 
became independent syntactically. Attempts have repeatedly been 
made to prove a real interruption of the annalistic principle in the total 
arrangement, on the lines of what Ephoros calls the narrative xara 
yevos. Thus, e.g., a war of several years is said to have been related 
under the same archon. All these attempts have failed as completely 
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as the assertions aimed at showing purely descriptive books in an 
Aithis.9' They are mostly founded on a wrong interpretation of excerpts 
or (more rarely) on obstinate keeping to some numbers assigned to books 
where it is more probable that a corruption of the number demands 
correction. But there are so few occasions for this last expedient that 
even if it is not applied there is no real foundation for doubt of the 
annalistic arrangement of the Adthis in principle and generally. 
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Whether the Aiéthides bear the titles ArOis or Arrixy Evyypady or 
Arrixa or [Ipwroyovia, whether the titles come from the authors or 
from others, whether or no it was Kallimachos who used the most 
common designation ArOides as a collective title for the individual 
works in the great catalogue of the Alexandrian library,! in any case 
they contain the history of Athens in the form of annals, i.e. in the 
sequence of the eponymous kings and archons.? In this sentence, 
which asserts of all of them what the Suda states about the latest and 
greatest,3 the stress lies on the word ‘history’. This fundamental fact, 
viz. that the Att/ides, being a subspecies of local history, belong to the 
domain of historical writing, must be emphasized much more strongly » 
and clearly than has been usually done, for otherwise there is the danger 
of this literary activity being detached from its true context and con- 
nected instead with other half-historical species of literature in a 
wrong (or at least misleading) unity of ‘historical—-antiquarian writings’ 
or whatever name is given to the class.4 I must, in particular, pro- 
test against identifying the A@nvaiwy mpafes (as the Vita of Philo- 
choros correctly calls them) with the A@jvaiwy woAcreia, even against 
establishing a particularly close connexion between the two. This has 
been done and continues to be done because Wilamowitz laid too much 
stress on the treatment of the constitution in the Adthides. It is com- 
prehensible that he did this because it was with the constitutions that 
he dealt in his book about Aristotle’s A@yvaiwy aodureia, but it is not 
justified (for the Atthides were historical sources of Aristotle, not differ- 
ent in principle from the historical work of Herodotos), nor was it 
necessary, considering the comprehensiveness of Wilamowitz’s investi- 
gation.5 The zoAtreda is a form of literature by itself, not historical at 
all by origin, but altogether belonging to the domain of political 
literature in the narrower sense (the so-called pamphlets) ; great use was 
made of it in political philosophy, for which these books furnished the 
types and the material, and the subject was not scientifically treated 
until the Peripatos; not even then did the form lose its fundamentally 
political character and its close connexion with philosophy. We shall 
come back later to the relations existing between A7Oides and [ToAreta.® 
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The statement that the Atthides contain the history of Athens is of 
course a truism (though the statement that they give that history in a 
certain form may not be such). The name (not differing from Arzixa 
as to its sense)’ expresses the fact, and it is the nature of local history 
and of ethnography (which is related to it) to give history: ITepouxa tell 
the history of Persia, and Aappaxnvdv *“Qpor the story of Lampsakos. It 
may remain an open question how far the ITepa.xé before Herodotos 
gave also any detailed narrative concerning those peoples whom the 
Persians had subjected and conversely how far each Ionic city-chronicle 
related of the Persian wars more than what immediately affected their 
own city. Modern writers seem for some time to have formed too grand 
a conception of this literature (to some extent they still do): they set 
forth hypotheses which made the authors of ITepouxd little Herodotoi 
(especially Dionysios of Miletos,® a figure difficult to grasp); or they 
made Herodotos, in his original purpose, the author of particularly 
voluminous Ifepouxd,? the latter supposition being far more credible in 
itself but hardly correct. Some writers reduced the list of the works of 
Charon of Lampsakos to one city-chronicle, the *Qpo. Aappaxynver, 
which they held to have included everything found in the fragments 
about the history of Kyros’ youth, the Ionic revolt, the expedition of 
Mardonios against Hellas, Themistokles, etc. ;!° they also united the 
seven individual writings of Charon’s earlier contemporary Hellanikos 
into one great work (whether called ‘Joropiac or something else)."' In 
all this these scholars disregarded, more or less arbitrarily, both biblio- 
graphical tradition and the citations of grammarians; they failed to 
examine the foundations of the tradition as to these works, which 
derives from the catalogues of the great libraries, and is, in fact, worthy 
of confidence in all essentials. In the case of Charon: Athenaios, an 
author particularly careful in this respect, who frequently adds general 
bibliographical remarks to his citations, mentions e.g. the account of the 
campaign of the Bisaltai against Kardia with év deurépux “Qowv, but the 
catastrophe of Mardonios’ fleet off Athos with év rots [epouxois.12 We 
have not the least reason to doubt that he is citing two different works 
of Charon’s. The situation is the same in most cases: unless the evidence 
gives definite reasons for doubts we ought to keep to it. Kallimachos 
had a general grasp of early historical literature; perhaps he was 
particularly well versed in local history because it was a storehouse of 
the best stories for his Aztza and other poems, and he knew his job as a 
librarian. What we know about the great work of cataloguing? and 
(for that matter) what we know about the conditions under which Greek 
prose literature developed (historical and half-historical literature in 
particular) does not justify extensive scepticism in regard either to the 
authenticity of books accepted in the library or to the independence of 
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works which the librarians regarded as distinct. Where substantial 
doubts of authenticity exist it is usually the ancient librarian who 
raised them on the basis of his comprehensive knowledge. Separateness 
was not guaranteed by a title which the author imposed; the titles of 
early literature mostly come from the librarians, who gave them in 
order to catalogue the books conveniently, and to be better able to cite 
them in their learned works; but it was guaranteed because the ancient 
manner of beginning a book with a sentence serving as a title rarely 
left a doubt as to separate individuality.“ 

Let us continue for a little to consider Charon, whose chronicle of 
Lampsakos belongs to the earliest examples of this literary species the 
antiquity of which is mostly overestimated ; it was probably used by 
Thukydides. A war against Kardia probably did not affect Lampsakos 
directly ; but the view of the local historian (historian he is, not anti- 
quary) reaches beyond the walls of his own city, and it may in the 
case of a chronicle of Lampsakos have included what was called ‘the 
Hellespontos’ in a wider sense.'5 If one avoids exaggerating compre- 
hensiveness in the manner criticized above, this is as clearly natural for 
the historian as it would be unsuitable for the antiquary or for the 
author of a [JoA:reia. The greater the importance of a city, the more 
events in the surrounding world affect her directly or indirectly. Con- 
cerning fifth-century Athens it can be said without exaggerating that 
although her history certainly was not the history of Hellas, there were 
not many events in the Greek world which did not affect the mistress of 
the Empire. Therefore the qualification implied in the title A7rOiSes 
(Arrucd) must no doubt be taken cum grano salis, But unfortunately 
what we possess of the Atthides from Hellanikos down to Philochoros 
is of such a kind" that we cannot tell with any degree of certainty how 
the local historians of Athens dealt with their enlarged task. We may 
assume at once that differences existed in this respect between the 
individual Atthidographers because their interests differed, but we can 
make few statements, and even those are uncertain. In 429 B.c. the 
Ambraciots started a campaign in alliance with Epirot tribes in order 
to Akapvaviay tiv macav Kataotpépacba Kai "Adnvaiwy drooriaat 
(as Thukydides!” says). It is surprising that this campaign is cited from 
the ‘/épevac of Hellanikos!® where we expect the Atthis. Nobody will 
venture the conclusion e szlentio that Hellanikos did not enter that 
campaign in his Atthis as well under the archon Epameinon, and there 
is hardly a doubt of other Aéthides having mentioned it following either 
Thukydides or the documents; but evidence is lacking. The remains of 
Kleidemos’ Atthis furnish few instances referring to this point: there is 
in the fragments hardly one non-Athenian name which cannot easily 
be brought into direct connexion with the history of Athens.!9 It must 
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remain an open question whether the small number of fragments is the 
reason for this or whether the commentators, when interpreting allusions 
to foreign policy, were more likely to consult Ephoros than an Afthis. 
The evidence of Philochoros favours the former possibility, not, how- 
ever, wholly precluding the latter, and in Philochoros’ fragments too 
we hardly find anything not immediately referring to Athens.2° Andro- 
tion’s fragments furnish a great number of foreign names, but those we 
can place belong to cities of the Empire which he seems to have 
enumerated with the help of tribute lists, or they can, with more or less 
certainty,2" be connected with Athenian campaigns. These fragments 
therefore belong to the history of Athens and there are some others 
easily to be arranged in it.22 On the other hand, we find in his fragments 
so much not only of the more recent but also of the mythical history of 
Thebes that the assumption of a regular digression of some length 
appears indispensable.23 Considering the times in which this Adthis was 
written, the interest in Thebes in particular is comprehensible, but the 
fact of such digressions being inserted seems to indicate a difference 
from Kleidemos (and not from him only). It is not really surprising 
that this wider interest, this transgression of the limits drawn by the 
class of literature, occurs in that man in particular who was not, as one 
might say, an historian by profession, but wrote history only because he 
could no longer actively work in politics. How far he reached out in this 
respect cannot be said: we can hardly believe that he gave a full list of 
the hundred Laconian cities ;24 but he must in his sixth book have given 
a fairly detailed history of the Holy War in the years 356/46 B.c., and 
apparently he did not confine himself to those actions in which Athens 
had a direct share.25 But these books are concerned with a compara- 
tively late section of the time of the writers of Aithides, and here, as we 
shall presently show, matters are different : if an author was interested 
in politics or in history (and Androtion was active in foreign policy in 
particular and seems to have pursued a consistent course) it was im- 
possible for him to restrict himself to events immediately concerning 
Athens when narrating the history of his own time, unless the chronicle 
was to consist of entries without a connexion, and this was not the case 
with Androtion as we can infer with certainty from the fragments them- 
selves. The same applies to Philochoros, in the history of Philip,?6 and 
probably even more in the time of the Diadochs. But it is uncertain 
whether he admitted digressions as far-reaching as Androtion’s in the 
case of Thebes. The difficulty here is that we have almost nothing of the 
history of Philochoros’ own time proper. F 66 enters as an independent 
event at the opening of 307/6 B.c. the campaign of Demetrios Polior- 
ketes against Megara, but in connexion with an action of the prince 
which immediately concerned Athens: tod yap Avagixpatouvs apxovros 
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evO0 pev 7» tav Meyapéwv mods éeddw, 6 d€ Anuynrpios KateNwv ex TaV 
Meydpwv narecxevaleto Ta pos THY Movvuyiav xrA. This does not seem 
to be an annalistic entry serving as a heading which could later be 
followed by a more detailed account, and we cannot guess the reference 
of yap; but it does not look as if Philochoros had narrated the capture 
of Megara in detail: he was obliged to mention the fact in order to make 
intelligible the course of events in the action of liberating Athens. 
Similarly when Philochoros speaks of a perioecid city in 464/3 B.c., it is 
because he regarded the taking over of ‘hegemony’ by Athens as a 
consequence of the earthquake and the revolt of the helots that he had 
to report these events, thus touching upon the internal history of 
Sparta; but in this instance again he does not seem to have gone 
beyond what was absolutely needed for the understanding of the 
Athenian development, nor does he seem to have given more than 
Thukydides did, whom he used; the question whether he enumerated 
the hundred Laconian cities cannot even be raised in regard to Philo- 
choros.?” It is important to point out the difference between these two 
writers in regard to the limit of their subject, just because the first six 
books of Philochoros are, up to a point, a revision of Androtion’s 
Atthis: as far as we can see the former confines himself more strictly 
(at least in the first part of his work) to the history of Athens. Of course 
he must have mentioned the issue of the great revolt because it con- 
cerned Athens directly ; for (rods é€eA@dvras) ot ‘AOnvaior SeEdpevoe kar’ 
ex0os 7dn THv Aaxedatpoviwy és Navaaxrov xrdA.,28 and the Messenians 
who were settled there played an important part in the following decades 
down to the time of the Archidamian War. But the fragments give no 
support to the supposition, which is not credible for other reasons, that 
Philochoros dealt here or elsewhere with the constitution or the 
character of the Spartans, e.g. in a digression of some length like those 
we can prove for Athenian institutions.29 In his fifth book he naturally 
mentioned King Philip frequently and he must have treated Macedonia 
in other passages as well; but the verbatim F 54 (@eddpaoros ‘Artevs: 
emt tovrov Didummos TO pev mp@tov avamdAetcas LlepivOwr apocdBarev, 
arotuxwv de evredbev Buldvriov émodupKkes Kai pnyaviata mpoojyev) is 
worded so succinctly, though complete in all essentials, that it gives the 
impression of an introduction to the Athenian actions: it is conceivable 
that these words were immediately followed by the psephism declaring 
that the treaty was broken and the state of war existed. The duration of 
the reign of King Perdikkas can find a place in the history of Athens 
even more easily than the secession of Miltokythes from Kotys ;3° these 
matters were hardly entered for their own sake. The view of an historian 
of Athens had to be directed to events occurring in other States even 
more in the fourth century than in the fifth; the Adthides at least of 
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(Hellanikos), Androtion, and Philochoros may have contained much 
more of the history of these two centuries than can be inferred from the 
fragments ; for these were copied for particular ends by commentators 
who also had at their disposal Great Historiography, and for whom 
Philochoros was just one special source beside the universal work of 
Ephoros. We know nothing about the history of their own time given by 
Phanodemos, Melanthios, and Demon; and next to nothing about that of 
Philochoros; for Androtion alone can we form an idea. But notwith- 
standing all reserve imposed by the state of the tradition we can at least 
negatively say this: nothing favours the notion that Athens ever, for 
a shorter or a longer period, was moved from the centre of the picture, 
or that the Atiides contained digressions entering into particulars as to 
the history of other States or as to conditions in them. (Perhaps Andro- 
tion forms an exception if we may generalize the instance of Thebes.) 
Philochoros, who would be the first in whom we could expect such 
digressions, certainly wrote differently from Hieronymos, or Duris, or 
Demochares ; we should not be justified in expecting from him ‘Herodo- 
tean’ digressions about the Antigonids, the Ptolemies, the Seleucids, 
and their countries. Surely it is not wholly accidental that he is never 
cited for information about these kings, often though their names must 
have occurred in his Aftthis because they all entered into relations with 
Athens. Nobody consulted Philochoros about the kingdoms of the 
Diadochs, and if anybody had done so he would probably have found 
nothing but details and special points in connexions and under aspects 
unsuited to the purpose of general historical study.3! 

We probably must distinguish in this question not only between the 
authors (who agreed in the essentials), but between times as well: a 
consideration of the other Greek States can a priort be expected only 
for ‘modern’ Athens, beginning approximately with the generation of 
Kleisthenes and increasing swiftly. Certainly other peoples were men- 
tioned in the time of the kings: Boeotians,32 Megarians,33 Aeginetans,?4 
even Peloponnesians and Spartans ;35 further Carians,3¢ Thracians,37 
Amazons, Cretans, Minyans ;38 the primeval peoples Pelasgians39 and 
Aones ;4° also some foreign heroes like Admetos,4! Phorbas, Adrastos, 
Agamemnon,* Peirithoos, Orestes. But when they occurred they were 
early inhabitants of, or immigrants to, Attika; direct attackers of the 
city, fugitives, or seekers for protection. The region in which these 
events were enacted was Athens and her immediate neighbourhood, not 
Hellas, not even Middle Greece, and quite exceptionally, under Theseus, 
the Mediterranean ; moreover it was not the Athenians who were acting 
(with the one half-exception of the Trojan War) but individuals. When 
the Ionic migration brought Athenians to Asia Minor the Aéthis entered 
the fact and enumerated the cities then founded,43 but it did not write 
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the history of these cities (unless this history affected Athens directly, 
and that did not happen until much later); for these matters other 
books existed, viz. the chronicles of the individual cities. It is not very 
probable (although not quite impossible) that Kleidemos opened his 
Atthts with a survey of the Greek tribes and their distribution ;# if he 
did so, it was exclusively in order to explain the nationality and the 
residence of the Athenians; to stress the difference between these 
primeval inhabitants of their region and the unsettled conditions of all 
others.45 The local character of the Atthides was no doubt more pro- 
nounced in the accounts of mythical (and archaic) times, although some 
claims, as e.g. those to Delos, Lemnos, and some Thracian domains 
appeared early ;46 the contents consisted mainly of the history of the 
kings, and under each the introduction of gods, festivals, institutions, 
all being recorded and dated as single facts, not treated systematically 
or descriptively. The stories of the origin of the homicide courts from 
Kekrops down to the time of the Nostoi47 are typical in this respect ; 
later authors grouped them together and treated them in antiquarian 
books by themselves.48 The idea is wrong that the Aithides treated the 
great common Greek enterprises of the Heroic Age; the involving of 
some kings in these adventures (they hardly are heroes in the sense 
of the epos) is confined to Theseus and Menestheus, and in the case of 
Theseus it was by no means accepted by general opinion.*9 

The correlate to this limitation of the Atthides (which, if correctly 
understood, was not narrow but deliberate and which seems to have 
been consistently observed) is the fact that all actual Atthtdes narrated 
the whole history of Athens, from the primeval times and the earliest 
king Kekrops down to the time of the authors. They shared this charac- 
teristic with all true local chronicles (and for that matter with the 
Roman annals): the individual work did not, like the Hellentka and 
Historiae, continue a preceding one; each writer not considering pre- 
decessors, even when they had written only a few years earlier, began 
again with the foundation of the city (or of the Twelve Towns in Attica) 5° 
and the founder, who is often earth-born, and sometimes preceded by 
divine or half-divine primeval inhabitants.5! It is of no importance for 
this principle that the early pseudepigraphon of Amelesagorass? seems 
to be confined to the archaeology ; and there are particular reasons why 
Istros, who is not an Atthidographer but a grammarian, collected the 
tradition for that space of time only which was of importance for the 
interpretation of poets.53 But to show the pronouncedly local character 
of the Atthis (which will have to be dealt with in greater detail)5+ it 1s 
important to state that Atthidography did not develop on the lines 
followed by the Historiae (actually a form of Great Historiography) in 
Rome ; these stepped to the side of the Annales and eventually made the 
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latter abandon the principle of writing the whole history of the city: 
Tacitus in the beginning of the Annales dispatched the whole period of 
the Republic in a few introductory sentences, and then proceeded to 
write the history of his time (in a wider sense), 1.e. he actually continued 
Livy. The principle of giving the whole history of a city is so general 
for the Greek local chronicles (again ethnography, which is related to 
them, offers a parallel) that we may set it up as being compulsory for 
all Atthides, although we cannot give a strict proof for all, at least not as 
regards the carrying down of the narrative to the time of the author, 
because of the fragmentary state of our tradition. There is no doubt in 
regard to Hellanikos, and we gladly state this because of the attempts 
made at separating him from the Athenian Atthidographers, whereas 
in fact he was authoritative also in this point for his Athenian successors. 
The fragments 1 and 2 of Hellanikos’ first book deal with Kekrops and 
Erichthonios ; two others refer to 407/6 B.c.55 Unfortunately no number 
of a book is assigned to these last ; but for this point the question is of no 
importance as to how many books his Aithis had. In order to remove any 
doubt it may be expressly stated that Thukydides*® attests Hellanikos’ 
having narrated the history of the Pentekontaetia, to which perhaps 
F 7, 12, 29 may be assigned. We further have distinct remains of the 
history of the Kings down to the Ionian migration ’’ and fairly distinct 
stories of the Peisistratids,5® Kleisthenes,®°9 the War of Xerxes, and the 
Peloponnesian War :® in spite of the gaps in the material, we may 
confidently assume that this was a whole history of Athens. We are 
equally certain in regard to Androtion and Philochoros. (Of course for 
proving the span of a history fragments with the number of a book 
can alone be used.) Androtion’s F 1-3, like F 1-2 of Hellanikos, treat 
of Kekrops and Erichthonios, and F 30 from the seventh book refers to 
the year 350/49 B.C. ; an eighth book is at our disposal for the forties of 
the fourth century, and F 52 (without the number of a book) mentions 
an event from 346/5 B.c.6! For Philochoros a detailed treatment of the 
time of Kekrops is certain,6* and from the reigns of the kings down to 
Theseus much is preserved.®3 The latest date of the history of Philo- 
choros’ time is 302/1 B.c. from the tenth book,®* but as seven more 
books followed this there is no doubt that the author continued the 
history of his time far into the third century, probably as long as he 
was in a position to write at all, which was according to the statement 
of contents until the sixties.66 As to Kleidemos we know that his 
narrative extended to the Peloponnesian War (in spite of the title 
Protogonia) :6 F 1o refers to the year 415 B.c., and before that the 
Peisistratids, Kleisthenes, the war with Xerxes can be recognized.®7 If 
F 8 anticipatorily refers to conditions in the fifties of the fourth cen- 
tury, it is an exaggerated scepticism to doubt that Kleidemos carried 
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his Atithis down to his own time, or at least intended to do so. The 
absence of citations from the last sixty years is not surprising: for 
events (as distinguished from institutions) of the historical time, and 
even that of the kings, commentators generally cited Androtion and 
Philochoros, in whom they found everything they needed ; Kleidemos 
was cited as an exception only, and never one of the other Atthido- 
graphers. We need not therefore doubt that Kleidemos gave the whole 
period of the kings, although little is preserved and although the earliest 
person in the fragments is Xouthos ;68§ for the Pelasgians cannot be 
dated with certainty, although it is probable that they belong to the 
reign of Kekrops.69 For Phanodemos a detailed account of the time of 
the kings is certain on the one side, on the other the Persian War and 
the Pentekontaetia. The fact that only a faint vestige points to the 
fourth century? may be explained as in the case of Kleidemos. There 
is of course the possibility that he had to break off prematurely for 
external reasons unknown to us; but the main point is certain for him 
too: viz. that he did not confine himself to the time of the kings but 
carried his narrative down far into the historical time. For Melanthios 
and Demon we can state no particulars because we have too few frag- 
ments. But it is at least certain that Demon also began with the time 
of the kings. 

I think it will be useful to append here some points which in a way 
touch upon the question of the contents, whereas they are connected 
in another respect with the question presently to be discussed about the 
character of Atthidographic writing. The points are these: (1) the 
ceasing of Atthidography with Philochoros and the Chremonidean 
War; (2) the absolute length of the Atthides, and the relations in this 
respect between the historical parts and the archaeology; (3) the 
general agreement as to the contents of the several Aithides ; (4) tradi- 
tion of the demes and chronicle of the city. 


(1) Ceasing of Atthidography 

It is easy to settle this point if we start by establishing the facts which 
have been somewhat obscured by the bringing of the Atthizdes under the 
heading (not ancient and moreover vague) of ‘historical-antiquarian 
local writings’.?7! The latest Aitthis known to us is that of Philochoros, 
who died in the second half of the sixties of the third century in the 
aftermath of the Chremonidean War. The last books of this Adthis 
extended to the end of the war, and perhaps a little beyond.72 That this 
book really was the last of its kind, and that it was felt to be so, 1s shown 
by the collective work of Istros of the second half of the third century, 
which presumably had the title Arrucd but often is cited as Luvaywyn 
tov Arfidwv.73 The books about Athens, historical or half-historical, 
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which now began to appear (we cannot always be quite clear about 
these books) are no longer called A7vOides, but Arrixai ‘Ioropia, ITepi 
Aénvev, Moyomia, etc.; the authors are no longer Athenians but 
foreign poets or rhetors like (to confine ourselves to the third century) 
Euphorion of Chalkis,7* Staphylos of Naukratis,75 Baton of Sinope,76 
who in Strabo is called cuyypadevds, in Athenaios pjjrwp. But what is 
much more extensive and much more essential is the antiquarian 
literature written by historians concerned with constitutions, periegetai, 
and grammarians. Such writings actually began with Philochoros, who 
united in himself the two qualities of the scholar and the historian.77 
His books concerning Athens still moved predominantly in the domain 
of religion and cult, and we cannot decide whether (or how far) these 
books (LTepi €optav, nucpa@v, pvornpiwv, etc.) were purely antiquarian or 
still had a living connexion with the official policy of religion. That they 
had some connexion with it we can hardly doubt considering Philo- 
choros’ official position as pdavris Kai iepooxdmos. At approximately the 
same time began to appear the Peripatetic studies dealing with the 
State and the constitution (Aristotle was able to use some of these 
writings for the A@nvaiwy woAteia) :78 the Noose of Theophrastos ; ITepi 
ths Abjyvynot vopobeoias and ITepit raHv ‘Abivnow wodktrerav by Demetrios 
of Phaleron, the Pydiopatrwy ovvaywyy by Krateros. In the first half 
of the third century (we cannot give a more accurate date) begins the 
antiquarian literature proper, more or less learned: Diodoros [epi 
pvnyatwv; the Periegesis of Hawara; writings by Polemon of Ilion 
ITepi tis ‘A@nyvnow axpomddews, [lepi tav ev rots [IpomvAatos muwdKwv, 
ITepi ths tepas 6606, Avaypady tav éerrwvipwv Ta Shpwy Kai dvAdv. These 
writers by and by treated in an exhaustive and systematic way all 
departments of antiquarian lore in separate books: [Tepi t@v L'dAwvos 
afovev, Ilepi vopwy (kat €Odv), ITept trav ‘AOjnvnoe Sixaornpiwv, ITepi 
Sipwv, [lepi pvotynpiwv, Bwpadv, éoprav, Ovary, unvadv, nuepav, aywvev, 
Snpaywyav, erapiowy, amouiwv, yev@v. Some domains were treated 
twice or even three times, particularly matters of cult, but periegetic 
subjects as well, as e.g. the “AxpomoAs, the pvjparta, etc. The authors 
were by no means all Athenians: in the third century the most dis- 
tinguished of them were not; in the domain of cult alone Athenians 
seem to predominate and their number increases altogether in the 
Roman time. Everything they write concerns matters mentioned in 
the Atthides, and treated there neither systematically nor completely 
but suo loco in the course of the historical record. In the antiquarian 
books description everywhere replaces narrative. 

The state of facts 1s perfectly clear. We might reduce it to the for- 
mula (to be accepted cum grano) that the scholar Philochoros found 
successors, but the historian did not; and it is plain that political 
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writing ceased: no [JoAtreia was written after Demetrios of Phaleron, 
and the numerous books dealing with laws after Theophrastos are not 
political but interpretative.79 The explanation of these facts is obvious 
if we remember what we stated about the political character of the 
Atthts,8° and the facts at the same time corroborate the result arrived 
at before. The authors of histories of Athens not only had a pronounced 
political standpoint, they also aimed at accomplishing by their books an 
effect in the direction of their conviction in home and foreign policy ; these 
histories therefore ceased simultaneously with Athens’ final loss of 
independence as the result of the Chremonidean War. In my opinion 
we must put it to the credit of the Athenians that they abandoned the 
form which had become empty, not deceiving themselves about the loss 
of their last hopes. They did not insist on copying the manner of 
Phanodemos (as might perhaps have been justifiable before Chaironeia 
or even before the Lamian War) now that all prospect of improvement 
in their condition, of preserving at least their independence, had dis- 
appeared ; and they did not then begin romantically to transfigure the 
past.8! Of course this did happen, but substantially or to any consider- 
able extent not before the Roman time, hardly before the reign of 
Augustus; and it happened much more in life itself, which showed an 
archaizing tendency everywhere, than in historiography, which actually 
ceased to exist in Athens: the old writing of the history of the city was 
dead for two centuries and a half; a few forgeries (limited, as it appears, 
to the primeval time)® do not count. We therefore can hardly deny 
that the Athenians showed their sense of the zpézov by writing no 
more Atthides after 263/2 B.c. But of course this does not wholly 
explain the situation: we can hardly deny that a less praiseworthy 
factor co-operated, viz. the resignation, and perhaps even contentment 
in those circles from which the Atthidographers came, the renunciation 
on the part of the ruling classes, voluntary to a great extent, of an 
independent foreign policy. This was the natural consequence, in the 
altered circumstances, of the attitude of the conservative party, which 
saw the real adversary in the demos of their own city. Isokrates 
certainly was not a quisling, although about 356 B.c. he was the first 
publicly to raise his voice (even if with the greatest caution) against the 
foreign policy of the radicals,*3 and although after the peace of Philo- 
krates in 346 B.c. he considered the leadership of Philip in Greece: he 
believed it possible to conclude with that great military power an 
alliance in which each party should have the same rights, an alliance 
directed against the Persians. But one generation later, viz. in 322/1, 
and again in 318/17 B.c., the conservative party used the arms of the 
Macedonians in order to exclude from the leadership of the State by 
means of a change of the constitution the demos which, after the death of 
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Alexander, had again appealed for a decision by arms. I shall not 
follow up here the changes in the policy of Athens from the ‘liberation’ 
by Demetrios Poliorketes in 307 B.c. onward, nor shall I enter into 
moral considerations as to whether what then could be called the liberty 
(and dignity) of Athens really were safer in the hands of democrats like 
Stratokles or in those of the supporters of an agreement with Mace- 
donia; on the other hand, I shall not minimize the sacrifices made by 
the ‘patriots’ and the people under Lachares and Chremonides for the 
sake of liberty. I shall not ask how far the ruling classes were guided by 
their old hostility to the demos and by private interests; how far they 
had clearer political insight, recognizing the loss of status suffered by 
the city-state as a political form and by their own city, after each 
attempt at regaining autonomy had ended in a major catastrophe, and 
being prepared to acquiesce in the inevitable instead of consuming the 
last remainsof the city’sstrength in useless combats ; how far alsoa change 
in ideology may have come in. In any case the swift restoration of quiet 
after the loss of the last war8+ shows how large a part of the citizen- 
body was tired of the battle for freedom. These various circumstances 
jointly decided the victory of the conservatives: the bourgeots republic 
was ready to renounce ‘liberty’ if the foreign Great Power (whether its 
name was Macedonia or Rome) protected her property rights and pre- 
vented the breaking out of a social revolution. It was not the antagon- 
ism of opinions that was at an end, but the combat for the voA:reia, the 
party-strife between conservatives and radicals, between the rich and 
the poor, had ceased. Perhaps pamphlets still appeared occasionally 
(although we know nothing of them and lampoons are more likely), but 
the motive was lacking for such elaborate means of combat as the 
histories of the city with their political purpose. Much though scholars 
write about Athens just at the time we have reached, Atthidography, 
which had accompanied the last stage of the combat with almost as 
many Atthides as Rome produced Annales during the time of the 
revolution, ceases with the loss of liberty in the same way (if one keeps 
to essentials) as the writing of Annales ceases in Rome: different though 
the external conditions of the two states were—the Roman Empire of 
the World, and the Greek city-state which had long ago and more than 
once lost her empire—in this respect the Chremonidean War is as 
definitely an end of the development as was the victory of young 
Caesar over Antonius after which the former ‘cuncta discordiis civilibus 
fessa nomine principis sub imperium accepit’.85 Of course the compari- 
son must not be carried into details (it has a right to be imperfect like 
all comparisons): whereas in Athens the last great AttMis not only 
summed up but probably was intended as well to prepare the decisive 
combat, Livy did not begin his great summary until the combat had 
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been decided; and although a certain political bias of the author is 
recognizable it 1s expressed cautiously and Livy hardly aims at a 
political effect. The spirit of opposition is no doubt greater in Tacitus 
in whom it is, to a certain degree, the driving motive. He once gives the 
name of Annales to his books ab excessu divi Augusit ;®© in fact he 
relinquished the characteristic point of this class of literature, viz. the 
opening with the foundation of the city, and wrote the history of the 
emperors in the form of annalistic records.87 Political life in Rome did 
not perish as soon and as completely as it did in Athens in 263/2 B.c. 
Cremutius Cordus (in the time of Tiberius) named his work, of which 
unfortunately we do not know the starting-point, Anales,®° i.e. he gave 
it the designation which Tacitus and Livy used only as an exception, and 
it is possible that this very title was to express a spirit of opposition ; 
for others chose the type of the Hellentka and, as it seems, the title 
Historiae a fine Aufidit Bassi (or single Bella), or they wrote the 
histories of the emperors whose zmpa€ets (res) ‘florentibus ipsis ob metum 
falsae, postquam occiderant, recentibus odiis compositae sunt’ ;89 they 
had lost the freedom of ancient historiography—like other things 
constituting the political historian.9%° Actually in Rome, too, the old 
form did not long outlast the destruction of ‘freedom’; and soon (just 
when imperial power seemed to be imposing upon itself a voluntary 
restriction) imperial history was replaced by the biographies of the 
emperors, which cast off even the form of annals. As I said before, 
great differences are manifest, more between the States themselves than 
between the works on history ; between the latter the greatest difference 
is that the Roman Empire demanded as successors to the Annales the 
Hstoriae, which often keep to the form of annals. But in the main the 
comparison may serve, and as far as it goes it is perhaps illuminating. 


(2) Length of the Atthides. The Relations between History and Archaeology 


This problem is less simple. One thing ts clear as far as we know the 
Atthides, viz. that their length steadily increased: Hellanikos used two 
books for the whole of Attic history from Kekrops down to the end of the 
Peloponnesian War ;9' Kleidemos used at least four (hardly more),% 
Androtion eight,93 and Philochoros, for whom the number is established 
bibliographically, seventeen. About Phanodemos and Demon, who 
probably must be placed chronologically between the two last named, 
nothing can be stated with certainty, because the length of their whole 
works is not established and cannot be guessed, but it seems that 
Phanodemos wrote at least nine books; and Demon’s fourth book still 
dealt with the time of the kings.9%* Of Melanthios, whose time we can- 
not fix, we have only one quotation (from the second book) and this: 
cannot be dated even approximately, 
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This increase of the length is, as we may say, natural in itself. We 
can observe it in all species of literature ; it is particularly distinct (even 
if less regular) in ethnography, which is nearly related to Atthidography, 
and in Roman annalistic records, while we cannot compare Greek city 
chronicles and city histories because unfortunately our material is not 
sufficient. But the increase is so great that it cannot be explained (at 
least not wholly) by the greater space of time which each author 
treated. After all, Attic history from the foundation of Athens down to 
the Chremonidean War includes approximately thirteen centuries. On 
the other hand, there are only fifty years between Hellanikos and 
Kleidemos, and hardly 150 between the former and Philochoros ; Kleide- 
mos, Androtion, and Phanodemos published their works in the course 
of about twenty years, and the Atthis of Philochoros came out only 
about eighty years after that of Kleidemos, which it quadrupled in 
length. Evidently the increase cannot be explained solely by the fact 
that more is known of the historical than of the mythical and the 
archaic times,%5* for all Atthidographers deal with great historical 
spaces. Nor can the style of writing be the only explanation, for the 
style in a chronicle is altogether of secondary importance. Apart from 
these factors the increase must be at least partly dependent on a shifting 
of interest which is more and more directed towards historical times and 
especially towards that of the writers. This contention contradicts the 
widely spread conception that Atthidography, like Ionian horography 
and local history generally, is a phenomenon which turns backwards, 
originating from the ‘romantic’ regret for a transformed past, and 
suitable for a time conscious of ‘political decline’. This conception is 
wrong in my opinion even in regard to horography and assumes the 
beginning of romanticism about three centuries too early, to put it 
crudely ; as to Attic Atthidography, we adduced against it above that 
this literary species on the contrary had its origin in a time of the 
gravest political tension; it has a distinctly political character, it was 
used as a weapon in party-strife, and 1t ceased when political develop- 
ment put an end to this struggle.% It is true that it is difficult for us to 
realize these facts. Owing to the special nature of the tradition we havea 
preponderance of statements concerning the mythical time or belonging 
to the domain which we call antiquities; this applies even to Philo- 
choros, although historical fragments of him are numerous, and Andro- 
tion alone forms a real exception and this not complete. An inference 
from the mere amount of the fragments is deceptive because it does not 
sufficiently take into account the conditions of preservation: this 
becomes clear when one does not count the number of the fragments, 
but states instead the number of books given by each Atthidographer to 
the archaeology and to the historical time respectively. It is not easy 
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to do this, considering the state of our knowledge ; the small number of 
fragments preserved with the number of a book, and the uncertainties 
about the beginning and end of each book, about the number of 
books, and even about the space of time included in each Aéthis. As to 
the last point we are actually certain only in regard to Hellanikos, 
Androtion, and Philochoros; in regard to Kleidemos and Phanodemos 
we can at least arrive at this degree of certainty, that the trend of the 
development, viz. the shifting of the interest to the history of the 
writer’s time, becomes as clear as we could wish, although (and this of 
course complicates matters) this trend does not appear in the same 
degree in all Atthidographers; a certain difference, a kind of division 
into groups, becomes equally clear. We had best, without preconceived 
opinions, establish the facts in regard to each Atthidographer as far as 
we can recognize them. For particulars and for special, proofs I must 
refer to the introductions to each author. The doubts existing every- 
where about the distribution of the material among the individual books 
are of no great importance for the fundamental question, even if they 
amount to a century or more in the early time. In making this investiga- 
tion we can of course make use only of fragments with the number of a 
book attached to them. By ‘historical time’ I generally mean the 
‘modern’ State after the legislation of Solon. 

For Hellanikos (who did not divide his work into books himself) it is 
certain that in that part which later became the first book he treated 
the time of the kings; in the second the Peisistratids and Kleisthenes. 97 
What we have is sufficient for proving that the historical time was 
described in detail (if Bpayéws). But we cannot form an opinion about 
the relative length of the two parts, later called books. The con- 
jecture, probable in my opinion, that the second book was more likely 
to begin with the first archon Kreon in 683/2 B.c. than with Solon in 
594/3 B.c. cannot be proved right ; nor can the other that the librarians 
divided the work into two rolls of approximately equal size. If both 
conjectures are correct, they would yield a certain predominance of the 
historical time: c. goo years for the first, c. 190 for the second part. 
Matters are not much clearer for Kleidemos, who may have himself 
divided his work into four books. In the second book the Trojan War 
occurred,%8 and for the third the legislation of Kleisthenes is certain.9 
But unfortunately we cannot determine where the second book ended 
and the third began: my supposition that the former still contained the 
reign of Peisistratos is founded on the alteration of a number in a 
passage corrupt in other respects.!©° If that conjecture is correct (and 
it would be well in accord with the democratic party attitude of the 
author),1°! the second half of the work began with the constitution of 
Kleisthenes, and if we assume (as we surely are justified in doing) that 
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Kleidemos carried the history of Athens down to his own day, the 
relation of space to time in the history was altered a little (not much) in 
favour of the historical times: two books would have been given to circa 
a millennium of what Kleidemos regarded as the early State, two to 
ciyca 150 years for the modern State. Unfortunately we remain in the 
dark as to the question how fully he narrated the history of his own 
time proper, for the only quotation from the fourth book cannot be 
dated, and the last dated fragment of 415 B.c. has no number of a 
book assigned to it. The idea that the third book reached from 
Kleisthenes to the Peloponnesian War (ciyca one century), the fourth 
containing the fifty years of the restored democracy, is tempting but 
not capable of proof. It would mean decidedly preferential treatment 
for the history of Kleidemos’ time. But this is a different question. 
What we know is that in Kleidemos as in Hellanikos the prehistory (as 
we might say) and the history balance each other: half of the work is 
given to each of the two periods: this is more important than the 
number of years which is naturally much higher for the early time. 
Let us disregard Melanthios, about whom we cannot state anything, 
and for the present Phanodemos and Demon as well. We find a definite 
change when we come to the immediate successor of Kleidemos, Andro- 
tion, and to Philochoros, who deliberately appended his Aéthis to that 
of Androtion, revising and continuing it. Of both these chroniclers we 
have so many fragments with the number of a book assigned to them 
that we can see clearly on all the important points. It is true, we are 
not in a position to state exactly the limits of all books: such a possi- 
bility always is the exception. But doubts about a few years are of no 
account, since the fundamental facts are clear and since it is sufficient 
to set them forth roughly. Of the eight books of Androtion no more 
than three are given to the prehistory down to the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, fully five books to the approximately sixty years of the 
restored democracy, i.e. to the history of Androtion’s own time, that 
term being understood in a somewhat wide sense. Of the three books 
of the first part only one dealt with the time of the kings (unfortunately 
we do not see how far down it reached) ; the second treated the constitu- 
tions of Solon and Kleisthenes and extended to 488/7 at the least,13 I 
am inclined to think to 463/2 B.c. If this assumption is correct, the 
second book gave the history of the early ‘good’ democracy when, 
according to Androtion, the leadership of the State was in the hands of 
the Areopagos. The third book described the period of radical demo- 
cracy down to the catastrophe; these two books consequently covered 
perhaps 190 years (594/3-404/3 B.c.). In the second part we have special 
difficulty in determining the limits of the books. It seems, however, 
fairly certain that the two books IV—V treated the forty-five years from 
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the Peloponnesian War to the accession of Philip of Macedonia. There 
remain not much more than fifteen years for the last three books, no 
more than five or six years for each. One cannot fail to recognize that 
the relative amounts of space given to archaeology, history, and the 
history of the writer’s time have greatly changed not only in favour 
of history, but also in the historical part in favour of contemporary 
history. The distribution of the material is such that we might actually 
describe the first three books as an introduction to the history of 
Androtion’s time which, if we take the term in a wider sense, claims 
more than half of the whole work. This means a striking difference 
from Kleidemos of whose Atthis nearly the same period filled at the 
utmost a quarter of the whole work. We cannot explain this difference 
simply by stating that Androtion, being (as far as we can see) the only 
active politician among the Atthidographers, gave his own time a 
greater space than accorded with the nature of an Atthts, thus approach- 
ing it to the Hellenika in an abnormal manner, for the Atthts of Philo- 
choros shows a similar arrangement : its first six books include the whole 
period from Kekrops down to the forties of the fourth century (for 
which Androtion used eight books), and most probably twenty years 
more’ that could not be dispatched quite briefly, viz. the time ap- 
proximately from the peace of Philokrates in 346 B.c. to the entry of the 
Macedonian garrison into the Peiraieus in 322/1 B.c. or to the accession 
of Demetrios of Phaleron in 318/17 B.c.!°5 The character of an intro- 
duction is almost more evident here than in Androtion, although the 
scholar Philochoros gave his introduction a somewhat different form: 
the introduction in the narrower sense lays a broad foundation and 
consists of the two books containing the time of the kings and probably 
the archaic State. Four books (if we may assume that this later part 
began with Solon which, unfortunately as in regard to Androtion, 
cannot be proved) gave the historical time probably from 594/3 till . 
322/1 B.c.; this, therefore, has been considerably abbreviated as com- 
pared with Androtion, evidently because Philochoros did not regard 
even the last decades of this period as contemporary history.'°® There 
remain eleven books for Philochoros’ own time the contents of each of 
which we can determine only approximately, but sufficiently for our 
purpose: the three books VII-IX, which included a very detailed 
description of the political organization of Athens at that time, seem to 
have treated not more than about sixteen years from perhaps 322/1 till 
at least 307/6 B.c., the first chapter in the history of Hellenistic Athens. 
For the forty-five years (at the utmost) from the liberation of Athens 
down to the final catastrophe of the Chremonidean War Philochoros 
used eight books; each book dealing with his own time thus included, 
like Androtion’s last books, no more than five to six years. In these 
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books therefore, far from enumerating events in a manner comparable 
to notes, Philochoros’ account must have been as detailed as any 
Hellentka. | 

Let us compare now what the preserved fragments teach us about 
Phanodemos and Demon. The length of Demon’s Aéthis is unknown, 
but to judge from the only fragment containing the number of a book!” 
the passing of royalty to Melanthos and the Codrid—Medontids occurred 
in the fourth book. Of course the number must not be altered, and that 
book may have been the last of the history of the kings, reaching down 
to 683/2 or to 594/3 B.c. Even so, the archaeology is at least twice as 
extensive as that of Kleidemos (and Philochoros) and four times as 
long as that of Androtion. In regard to Phanodemos we are unfortunately 
not quite sure of Solon in the seventh book and the Peisistratids in the 
ninth.!°8 Nor do we know how far the ninth book extended, how much 
farther down than 450/49 his work reached,!°9 or how many books he 
used. I think we cannot exclude the possibility that he narrated the 
historical time altogether more succinctly than the other Atthido- 
graphers (possibly because he believed the At#tMzs of Androtion to be 
sufficient : it had appeared recently and was written in the sense of the 
conservative party) ; but it is certain that he treated the archaeology 
with an unusual amount of detail.1!° If we consider the fragments, the 
reason for this seems obvious: Phanodemos actually was particularly 
interested in the early times, not only because they gave him occasion 
unreservedly to praise Athens (compare the contents of the Epitaphios 
and Thukydides’ criticism of it),!!! but also because the early institutions, 
which Lykurgos tried to revive in his time, mostly had their origins in 
the archaeological times. Those who urgently wish to carry the notion 
of ‘romanticism’ into Atthidography might perhaps do so in connexion 
with Phanodemos, although I do not think that the word is appropriate 
to the activity of Lykurgos. Concerning Demon we can only discern 
the fact, not the reasons for it. We know too little of him to venture 
the conjecture (because of his [Tapoipioc) that his Afthts had the collec- 
tive character belonging to the Peripatos, being in a way the predecessor 
of Istros’ Atttka. 

The points on which we have been able to arrive at certainty are not 
many, but I think they suffice for establishing the fact of a divergence 
among the Atthidographers. Whereas in Hellanikos and Kleidemos 
archaeology and history seem to counterbalance each other, we can 
distinguish among their successors two groups which placed the em- 
phasis differently: Phanodemos and Demon develop the archaeology 
(we cannot make more definite statements, our tradition being what it 
is), Androtion and Philochoros very decidedly intensify the historical 
element, especially as far as their own times are concerned. In Andro- 
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tion this was a deliberate shifting of the interest: he intended to give 
something different from Kleidemos; he may even have dispatched the 
beginnings and the archaic time somewhat too briefly, just because 
these things could be found in Kleidemos. In this respect Philochoros 
moved in the opposite direction, not, however, bringing the archaic 
time excessively into the foreground as Phanodemos and Demon did. 
Moreover, he had a special justification which did not apply to Andro- 
tion when he restricted the space for the archaic time or stressed the 
historical element, for he had earlier treated a great part of the anti- 
quarian subject-matter which each A?this contained in a number of 
special writings, probably much more completely and systematically 
than had been (or could have been) done in any AétMis. He therefore 
could confine himself mainly to brief remarks in his Adthis, and only 
as an exception gave a somewhat detailed description of the procession 
at a festival so specifically Athenian as the Panathenaia. In fact, he 
separated History from the Antiquities!’ and thus stands not only at 
the end of Atthidography, but also at the beginning of antiquarian 
local writing which after him replaced Atthidography."3 We cannot 
actually call him the only real historian of Athens. But he undoubtedly 
marks the culminating point of a line which, starting from Hellanikos, 
and passing through (Kleidemos and) Androtion, runs straight in the 
direction of History generally, and which is the main line of develop- 
ment, so that Phanodemos and Demon, who have kept to the sphere 
of interest circumscribed by local patriotism, recede entirely into the 
background. It is not an accident that Phanodemos is so seldom quoted, 
not more often than Kleidemos, in whom the detailed description in- 
spired by local patriotism had not so completely overborne the genuine 
antiquarian material as was evidently the case with Phanodemos. 
Following up these statements we have to return to the question 
raised above!"4 as to how far the contents of the Atthtdes reached beyond 
Athens, and must moreover consider how far Atthidography (or local 
history generally) approximated to Great Historiography. We can raise 
this latter question seriously in regard to Philochoros alone, and we 
cannot simply answer it in the negative because he kept to the limits 
of the local chronicle: Sallust, Livy, Tacitus did the same. We cannot 
refrain from asking whether Philochoros consciously or unconsciously 
was under the influence of Hellentka since he gave eleven books to half 
a century of the history of his own time. It is greatly to be regretted that 
owing to the complete loss of that part of his work we cannot answer 
this question. But it must be stated that we have no evidence to 
justify our answering ‘yes’ at all. It is of no great importance in this 
connexion that Philochoros seems to have given direct speeches, for the 
only case known to us concerns a speech delivered by an Athenian in 
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Athens about matters specifically Athenian.15 We cannot be sure that 
Androtion inserted his own speeches into his A#this, and nothing is 
proved for the usage of the Atthis by the fact that Anaximenes in the 
TTepi Didtzmov icropias seems to have introduced a speech of Androtion 
on a most important question of foreign policy.''6 It should be noticed 
that other Athenians of the same time, viz. Diyllos and Demochares, 
wrote ‘Ioropia:, not Aithides, and that we have citations concerning the 
first third of the third century from their works, and none from Philo- 
choros.1!7 Also, when we draw a comparison between Atthidography 
on the one hand, and on the other hand local history of those districts 
which as to their historical importance equal Athens, 1.e. particularly 
SuceAuca and Maxedouxa (for Spartan history there is none),"8 the out- 
come seems to indicate that the relations between local history and 
Great History were not the same in all cases. There certainly is this 
difference that Sicily and Macedonia were outside regions of the Greek 
world, and therefore JixeAcca and Maxedovuna are nearer to ethnography 
than to horography. But there is no difference in principle between 
these two branches of historiography, which are jointly distinguished 
from the Kowai ioropia and the “EAAnvixd,19 and there seems to be no 
doubt that both Sicilian and Macedonian history were from the begin- 
ning nearer than Atthidography to contemporary Great History. Sicilian 
history was written by Sicilians in resemblance to all local history; 
also Philistos and Timaios, like all writers of local history, began with 
the primeval time although this had been described by Antiochos. In as 
late a writer as Philistos the prehistory bulks larger than the two parts 
of ‘modern’ history taken together. This relation changes in Timaios in 
favour of the contemporary history, but the prehistory still takes 
relatively more space than in Philochoros. Nevertheless, 1n as early a 
writer as Antiochos (last third of the fifth century) we definitely feel 
that he did not actually write as a local historian (chronicles do not seem 
to have been written in the West at all), but that he intended from the 
first to supplement Herodotos’ work of universal history in regard to 
the West: his 2tceAund are nearer in principle to Greek Universal 
History, which always included the West, than to the barbarian ethno- 
graphies of the [Tepotxa or Aiyumriand; they are ‘Joropiat much more 
in the sense of the ‘EAAnuexd than in that of e.g. Geooadixa, Apyortd, 
or Bowrtiand. It is most significant that during the time of the Boeotian 
‘hegemony’ Boeotian historians (like Daimachos, Anaxis, Dionysodoros) 
gave up the type of ethnography and wrote ‘EAAnu«a instead. This 
situation is even more evident in the Macedonian history because 1t was 
not written by Macedonians exclusively or even predominantly, and 
particularly because it began with the contemporary history, for Theo- 
pompos’ ®irurm«d are in fact the first Maxedouxna. They conform to 
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the type of Hellenika, or of Herodotos’ universal history, from the first ; 
Theopompos continued his Hellentka in them, and again the Adefavdpou 
apafes continued the Philippika: Anaximenes, in three ouvrafers which 
perhaps had the inclusive title ‘Ioropias or “EAAnuicd, wrote ra ev “EAAjow 
apxaia Kat doa Didtamos 6 ‘Apivrov Kat vorepov "Ade~avdpos eipydcaro 
opoiws tavra.!20 The history of the country proper is later, and we can 
infer from the scanty fragments that it provided, as it were, a subse- 
quent introduction to the history of the people at the time when it had 
the leading position in Europe, as the Persians had had in Asia at one 
time. The same Marsyas of Pella, a Macedonian aristocrat like Krateros, 
who published his work before 307 B.c., wrote Maxedouxd and Ta zepi 
AnréEavdpov.121 That corresponds (mutatis mutandis) to the sequence 
Hellanikos—Kleidemos. But the Aéthis begins as a local chronicle, and 
it retains the pure form of annalistic records to the last; we find no 
vestige of a division into ouvrdfers (which sometimes occurs in ethno- 
graphy) either in Androtion or in Philochoros, no separation of pre- 
history, history, and contemporary history, nor even a transition to 
the type of the Hellenika :!2? the parallel -with Livy (and for that matter 
with Tacitus) holds good as far as it goes, even if in Rome, under the 
influence of Greek historiography, of Polybios in particular, protests 
against the form of the chronicle were uttered, and although actually 
Historiae were written besides the Annales as a second, even if less 
important development.'23 The reason naturally is that for Roman 
thinking the city of Rome was as central as Athens was for Athenian ; 
the fact that the external conditions, and the fates of the two cities, 
were so completely different had no other consequence in this connexion 
than that historiography in Athens simply ceased. But Philochoros 
(that is the only thing we learn), though living in a time at which the 
Greeks were masters of the world then existing, had to such a degree 
remained the Athenian that he believed it possible to write history from 
the narrow standpoint of a city no longer regnant. 


(3) Lhe Agreements in Contents among the Atthides 


The existence of two groups in Atthidography, and the peculiarities, 
or the special interests of their representatives (which may have been 
more intense than we can prove by our very scanty evidence) do not 
eliminate the fundamental fact that among all of them there is a far- 
reaching agreement as to contents. Again the passages to which often 
accidentally a name is attached only allow of the general statement 
that the contents of the Aéthides are, as one usually says, traditional. 
The reason for this fact is not that they are all more or less revisions of a 
chronicle kept by the exegetai, or that their main source is the same list 
of archons with notes (more correctly their backbone for the historical 
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time; for these qualifications seem to be necessary in any case); the 
reason is that they all relate the history of Athens in the form given 
to it by a foreign scholar at the end of the fifth century. The material 
at his disposal (with the origin of which we shall have to deal subse- 
quently)!24 may have received additions—and actually did so—in the 
course of time by the examination of documents (the quantity and 
influence of which must not be overestimated), by a fuller taking into 
account of monuments, by the more intimate knowledge Athenian 
Atthidographers had of the history and antiquities of their city, by the 
inclusion of more material from family traditions and other current 
stories, and (last not least) by inventions. But in the main the evidence 
remained the same on which Hekataios and Pherekydes, Herodotos, 
and Hellanikos, and indeed Thukydides, had drawn. The Atthido- 
graphers neither looked for, nor actually made, revolutionary dis- 
coveries such as modern historians make by the finding of new sources 
or by excavations, and none of them considered alterations of method 
or of the form of presentation to be in any degree necessary. Apart 
from the discussions and the different opinions about the old facts, the 
new additions always are details, e.g. the regulations of a temple from 
the demes, or a psephism, or documents the documentary character of 
which is sometimes as doubtful as the constitution of Drakon of which 
we do not even know whether it was mentioned in an Aiéthis; there was 
nothing that could have given cause for changing fundamentally the 
course of the history of their city, as was possible in other cities less 
known and less literary. The history of Sparta gained another aspect 
(or might have done so if Aristotle had been sufficiently an historian to 
draw conclusions) by the discovery of the Great Rhetra, the Olym- 
pian discus, the treaty with Tegea, and the poems of Tyrtaios. In 
Athens a book of laws, generally known, had existed for a long time, 
and the poems of Solon, which Aristotle used, although illuminating 
the nature and the intentions of the legislator, brought no new facts. 
The Akropolis and the market-place were full of dedicated presents, 
popular decrees, treaties, etc., and the inscriptions could be read and 
used by anybody. There was a rich store of all kinds of memories, and 
No xpumrov THs woAute’as forbade making them known to a foreigner who 
was interested. The task of the first chronicler consisted in collecting 
this material and in making of it a continuous story as far as that was 
possible, and this became the more possible the nearer the chronicler 
approached his own time. It was not different in principle from that of 
Herodotos when he practised his ioropiy in a foreign country, using 
dys, akon, and yvwpn, and consulting literature besides if there was 
any. The difference actually is that Herodotos’ idea was to give nothing 
but what he ‘knew’, i.e. what he could hear and see himself (he hardly 
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adopted this principle from a predecessor), whereas the chronicler 
wished to narrate the whole history of a city starting from its founda- 
tion. In order to attain this object he had to do a considerable amount 
of construction, even if arbitrary, for the early times: the list of the 
eponymous officials had to be extended, most of it had to be created,!25 
to make a framework in which the material referring to the early times 
could be arranged; certainly this material was not always early itself: 
it might be much later than the events narrated. But when this frame- 
work had been created, and when the foundations of the development 
had been established, they remained unchanged in all essential points. 
All Atthidographers have the same list of kings; it is of no great im- 
portance whether it was Hellanikos himself or one of his successors 
who somewhat extended the list by inserting two reduplications be- 
tween Erechtheus and Aigeus. It is of no importance at all that from a 
certain name onward some Atthidographers call the governing officials 
no longer Bacuets, but dpyovres 51a Biov.!26 It is not only our tradition, 
which is more abundant for the archaeology, but the nature of the 
material and the manner in which it was passed on as well which make 
the resemblance of the various Afthides as to their contents (and in- 
cidentally the share of Hellanikos) appear most clearly in the period of 
the kings. All Atthidographers narrated that the Areopagos, as the 
earliest court of justice for homicide, was established under the first 
King Kekrops (one variant actually serves the purpose of corroborating 
the uniformity of the tradition, because it can be recognized as a modi- 
fication),!27 the other courts of justice follow under Aigeus and Demo- 
phon.'28 All Atthidographers provide the same series of trials as 
examples of proceedings before the Areopagos, and in this instance we 
can prove that an author as late as Hellanikos introduced the fourth 
trial by connecting Aischylos (i.e. a witness from the fifth century) with 
the rest of the tradition ;!29 all these trials, as far as we have dates, are 
assigned to the same reigns. All Atthidographers date the Trojan War 
under Menestheus, and they place the institution of the national 
festival of the Panathenaia (which in fact took place shortly before the 
first tyranny of Peisistratos) in the time of the kings before Troy.13° 
All give a detailed account of Theseus. 

It is of no account when different Aithides give different aitia (or the 
same aition in a different form) for an institution, so long as the institu- 
tion remains the same ;3! or when some of them (we cannot name them) 
regard Theseus only (or preferably) as the powerful founder of the 
united State, while others lay the stress on the introduction of demo- 
cracy, for we can easily see how and why the latter opinion was de- 
veloped, which contradicts both tradition and Thukydides. It is a 


similar phenomenon when the sequence of Theseus’ exploits is changed 
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in order to increase the glory of his achievements ; or when some author 
(whom, again, we cannot name) ventures to date the Panathenaia some 
reigns later and connects the festival with Theseus’ synoecism ; for we 
recognize his proceeding as being arbitrary when he compensates 
Erechtheus by giving him the Athenaia invented for the purpose.'32 
The Atthis of Hellanikos was not a Bible: each.of his successors could 
arrange the facts (or the alleged facts) differently, more effectively, in 
a way calculated to further some purpose; he could prefer another 
aition for the same institution when several aitia existed, or he could 
invent a new one for whatever reasons (but etymology plays a great 
part), if only he left the ‘facts’ untouched. All such divergences are not 
differences as to the ‘facts’ ; they mostly can be proved to be late, and 
they are due to the right of all authors, prose writers as well as poets, to 
develop facts in their own manner, and to that of all scholars and 
historians to explain ‘facts’ according to their own conception. The 
astonishing discrepancies in the accounts of Theseus’ expedition to 
Crete are a good example; they have in common hardly anything 
besides the assertion that Theseus went to Crete.!33 

So far the Atthidographers do not act differently from earlier nar- 
rators; their invention probably was by no means so comprehensive as 
in those times when, e.g., the substance of aitiological stories was 
created, and they rarely were as arbitrary as, e.g., Aischylos who, 
simply removing the old tradition about the homicide court on the 
Areopagos, substituted a new etymology of the name of the hill.134 
But in touching upon these points we arrive at the questions about the 
sources of the Atthides ; also, the learned treatment of the tradition had 
better be reserved for the next section, viz. the ‘character of the 
Atthides’. For this section it remains to state that the literary and 
scientific independence of the Atthides obtains a different character for 
the historical time by that feature which I treated as the first and, up 
to a point, as the most important : the political attitude of each Atthido- 
grapher. That this attitude should be conspicuous in regard to the 
mythical times is the exception, in fact it becomes essential only in the 
description of Theseus, where it cannot really have effect because 
the hard fact of the continuance of royalty stands in its way; but the 
importance of the political standpoint becomes the rule when historical 
times are reached. It is true, we must distinguish between, we might 
say, home policy and foreign policy, 1.e. between the facts concerning 
the relations of Athens to other States and those concerning the con- 
stitution of their own. The hostility against Megara (in a lesser degree 
against Boeotia, Corinth, Sparta), and Athens’ claim to Salamis, are the 
same in all Atthides, so far as we know them: many variants though 
there are in the details (e.g. about Skiron or Pandion), the mythical 
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facts are modified for the definite purpose of proving the rights of 
Athens. This is a proceeding beginning much earlier than literary 
Atthidography; the latter does hardly more than fix in writing the 
early antagonisms reflected in the myths. Matters are different in 
regard to the internal life of the State. Equality as to the contents 
exists here, too, in so far as all Atthides record the legislation of Solon 
and the constitution of Kleisthenes, but on these points conceptions 
differ. The common ideal of the zdtpuos zoXireia seems to some to be 
realized by Solon, to others by Kleisthenes, and according to their 
conceptions they bestow a more detailed narrative on the former or the 
latter.135 Here it may be, although it is difficult to give proofs, that they 
did not even shrink from manipulating ‘facts’, when the aim was e.g. 
to show Solon as the father of ‘democracy’ as he was considered to be 
in the fourth century (not yet in the fifth). Of course we cannot go into 
the details; but Androtion’s explanation of the cetodyfera manifestly 
is a deliberate reinterpretation of the events by the conservatives,!° as 
on the other hand the contention of the wAetoro, that the Areopagos 
had been created by Solon, is perhaps a reinterpretation by the demo- 
cratic writers.137 The pre-Solonian constitution of Drakon is actually 
an invention the purpose of which is transparent; unfortunately we 
cannot state for certain whether it occurred in an Attdis. Otherwise the 
‘facts’ remain: the cetody@eva must have occurred in all Atthides, how- 
ever it was conceived: even Androtion did not deny the fact; he only 
gave a different explanation. 


(4) The Tradition of the Demes and the City Chronicle 


This last point can (and need) be treated only in so far as a mis- 
apprehension has to be removed. Wilamowitz!38 assigns to the Atthis 
two qualities: ‘the Atthts takes the democratic standpoint of the time 
in which its literary editors live’; and ‘the chronicle belongs to the 
city’. The first statement, which implies that the pre-literary Aitthts 
was not democratic, does not concern the contents of the Aéthis and 
has been sufficiently dealt with above.'39 The two corollaries simul- 
taneously fall to the ground, viz. that ‘the Atthis was definitely hostile 
to royalty’ and that it was ‘also hostile to the nobility’ : both hostilities 
are merely imaginary, and we can disprove their existence in a note ;!4° 
moreover they concern the contents only in so far as Wilamowitz sug- 
gested that the Atthidographers modified the contents in the sense of 
their democratic conviction. The idea that these convinced democrats 
purged as if 1m usum Delphini their main source (viz. the supposed pre- 
literary chronicle of the eupatrid exegetai) from all mention of aristo- 
cratic institutions and, so far as possible, from all aristocratic names 
appears to me grotesque; and the evidence contradicts it. If the 
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Atthidographers had been ‘hostile to the nobility’ we should expect to 
hear much about the nobles, with the necessary depreciation, i.e. we 
should expect something similar to what we find in the Roman annalis- 
tic records of the time of the Gracchi or of Sulla, or (in a milder form) 
to the treatment of the constitutions of Solon and Kleisthenes in the 
Aitthes itself. 

Wilamowitz traces the second quality, the alleged ‘city character’, 
from the conjectural main source, viz. the chronicle which was kept by 
the exegetai of the city. As in all cases in which he draws upon this 
source in order to explain real or alleged facts, he is obliged to select 
from, misinterpret, or make definitely wrong statements about the facts 
themselves. Thus, according to Wilamowitz, ‘it is particularly obvious 
that, although the war with Eleusis no longer appears in the history, 
the cult and the nobility of Eleusis are deliberately neglected : probably 
the Eumolpids and the Kerykes would have been able to give much 
useful information’. The last statement may, or may not, be correct. I 
leave it alone, because I should not like the blame to be laid on me if 
some scholars were now to begin constructing, e.g., a chronicle of the 
Eleusinian exegetai and, once they had started, chronicles of Marathon, 
Brauron, and Prasiai as well, which were all maliciously suppressed by 
the wicked men of the city. We will deal with facts; only in doing so, 
we must remember once more that our material, scanty anyhow, was 
excerpted for purposes quite other than informing us what the Aithides 
contained, and that only a fraction of this scanty material is quoted 
from Atthides with the names of the authors. We can, however, make 
use only of this fraction ; otherwise we should have to make the results 
uncertain by investigations into the sources. 

It is a fact that the war between Eleusis and Athens 1s the great event 
of the period of the kings ; and the explanation is that a really historical 
memory of it was preserved. Thukydides simply mentions it as an 
historical fact,'4! and the Atthidographers evidently developed details 
by introducing a number of persons and by deriving from it a number 
of aitia. Thus e.g. Hellanikos'4? introduced the eponymous hero of the 
Phorbanteion, the king of the Kuretes, who came to the assistance of 
the Eleusinians and fell by the hand of Erechtheus ;'43 Philochoros 
introduced the prophet Skiron of Dodona on the side of the Eleusinians, 
and Ion on that of the Athenians. The latter is of particular impor- 
tance, for it is to him that the instituting of the archaic state of four 
phylai is ascribed,'45 and this order was not possible until Eleusis 
(again) became a part of Attica; it had originally been such according 
to the Aithis, as one of the twelve towns of Kekrops.'46 Pausanias!47 
refers to an Atthts for this war (A@nvaiwy dco 7a apyata ioacw he says 
in his affected manner) and found in it the wording of the peace treaty: 
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KataNvovrat de emi Toiade Tov TrOAELOV, Ws "EXevowious és Ta GAAa AOnvaiwv 
KaTnkoous ovras iota Tedetv THY TeAeTHV. He appends to this treaty state- 
ments, singular some of them, about those in whose hands were the 
tepa, viz. Eumolpos and his “younger son’ Keryx, etc., matters which 
do not concern us here, but which show what it means when, e.g., 
Hellanikos wrote zepi roi yévous Tov tepopavrmv.'48 For, of course, it is 
incorrect that ‘the Eleusinian cult and nobility were deliberately 
neglected’. In regard to the nobility almost the contrary is the case: 
the few gené occurring in our named fragments are almost exclusively 
(quite exclusively for those who believe in the ‘Keryx’ Andokides)!49 
such as have a share in the cult: Eumolpidai, Kerykes, Krokonidai, 
Koironidai.'5° Gené of the city occur only in the list of the dpyovres dia 
Biov, which professes to be a pedigree of the Medontidai.'5! Externals of 
the cult occurred in Phanodemos ;!52 Melanthios wrote a particular book 
TTepi rév év ’EXevoiv pvornpiwy ;'53 according to Demon Eleusis is an 
important stage on the road of the later king Melanthos ;'54 a number of 
Philochoros’ fragments mention Eleusinian persons and antiquities.'55 

Wilamowitz’s second argument is that ‘the names of the kings of the 
city have alone been brought into the Aéthis’, and that ‘the Atthido- 
graphers preferred to have recourse to foreign fictions rather than 
than to use the many traditions from elsewhere in Attica’; that 
‘although we owe to the AZthis some names like Kolainos, Porphyrion, 
Munichos, these names are of no account in comparison with the 
abundance of tradition which must still have been alive e.g. at Marathon’. 
In regard to these arguments I think we may simply state that, as far 
as they are correct, they lack sense. The idea as to what ought to have 
been done which is implied would be justified if it had been the purpose 
of the Althides to give a compilation of the antiquities of Athens, an 
Encyclopaedia Attica as it were. But that was not the purpose of the 
Atthidographers, who were neither antiquaries nor grammarians; they 
were historians interested in politics, who were writing a history of 
Athens.'56 For the historians of Athens such a distinction between the 
city and the demes as is drawn by Wilamowitz simply does not exist ; 
it could not exist because in their view the unity of the region was not 
a matter of development but existed from the first (and it is with this 
view alone that we are concerned, not with the question of its historical 
correctness). Kekrops (and before him Aktaios, who gave the name to 
the country) is the king not of the city of Athens but of the district of 
Attica : Thukydides, strongly though he emphasizes the autonomy of the 
moAers Which precede the demes, knows one king only; and the same 
applies to the Parian Marble and to Philochoros.'57 In historical Athens 
a ‘city’ in the political sense does not exist ; the ground on which the 
city stands and her inhabitants belong to ten phyla and (originally) 
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ten demes. It is the task of Athenian historiography to explain these 
conditions, which entirely exclude the distinction between town and 
country, and this is done unanimously by the assumption of three 
great stages of development, three political constitutions: 

(1) Kekrops divides all Attica into twelve town-districts. This 1s the 
first ovvotxiopids (Philochoros used the term avvotxioar), for the in- 
habitants (76 7AqO0s) of Axrixy before that time lived as vopddes Kat 
omopaonv.'58 In this earliest time (to mention only the most important 
events) fall the war between Athens and Eleusis; the division into four 
phylai by Ion (for the sake of simplicity this had better not be regarded 
as a reorganization of the district),159 the four kingdoms of the sons of 
Pandion,!© and their reunion by Aigeus.'6! It was a time full of trouble, 
and those who wish to do so may recognize here a memory of old 
antagonisms ; but it begins and ends with the district united. 

(2) Theseus performs the synoecism of the twelve towns. On this 
occasion the dpyai (and thus probably the nobility) come into the city, 
whereas the people remain in their former abodes.'® The division into 
three classes is connected with the synoecism: this is the new constitu- 
tion. What remains obscure is the relation between the three classes and 
the four phylai, unless the phylai were an organization of the nobility, 
the yévn, alone.'® This State is the State of the nobility, which Solon 
replaced by the State of the citizens, not however changing the organiza- 
tion of the district. 

(3) The constitution of Kleisthenes, who politically dissolved the 
pia wréAts (Thukydides states this clearly ; efs 76 adro the Parian Marble, 
A 20; mavdnpia tis Plutarch, Thes. 25. 1) by dividing the land and its 
inhabitants into demes and by distributing the phylai. But the apyat 
remain in the city; the autonomy of the demes is much more limited 
than was that of the Cecropian zéAes (for the sake of simplicity we 
leave unconsidered the nauwkrariat because we have no date for their 
institution). 

This conception of the development is common to all Atthides, and 
as far as we can see it is natural; there is no tendency in it in favour of 
the ‘city’ or to the disadvantage of the demes. Hellanikos was the first 
to narrate the history of this city-state (the term is so suitable that it 
might have been created for Athens), no matter whether or no the 
exegetai of the city kept a chronicle ; and whoever narrated it after him 
could only do so xara Baowets nai dpyovras,' i.e. by the apyat of the 
city, whether or no he knew a few names of kings in the demes or else- 
where. Or was he to group together in a synopsis the lists of Eleusis, 
Brauron, Prasiai, as Timaios did with the Olympiads, the Spartan 
kings, and the Athenian archons? Not even the historians of Eygpt 
and Babylon did that. And for Attica he would have had to make 
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lists, for, although there was an archons'’ list, there was no list of kings; 
there were only a few names not nearly sufficient. The idea of gené of 
kings having existed in Brauron or Prasiai, or of another city ever 
having been the seat of government, could not occur to any Adytos 
avyp of the sixth or fifth century who found the djpos *EpexOjos in the 
Iliad, and Hellanikos did the only thing conceivable and sensible: he 
composed a kings’ list of the Athenians, i.e. of the inhabitants of 
Attica.'65 Of course he introduced fictions: Kranaos was given by the 
Kranaoi, Erichthonios by Erechtheus, Amphiktyon (who is anything 
but a man of the city) by the Amphictyony of which Athens was a 
member; Erechtheus, Theseus (who actually came from Marathon), 
Menestheus, Melanthos (whose name derives from Melainai), and Kodros 
were provided by legends and by the epos. Hellanikos probably did 
not even know that Demophon came from Eleusis; and naturally he 
took the names for the Medontids from the old Athenian nobility ; or 
from documents like the archons’ oath.’ He knew some eponymous 
heroes of temples or localities (not ‘demes’ exactly) outside the ancient 
city, as e.g. Munichos from Munichia, or Kolainos from Myrrhinus (the 
former was called a king), and he used them for the purpose for which 
they were created (there was a great number of such invented epony- 
mous heroes, stories for whom existed or were made up).'®7 But he was 
too clever, and he knew too much of the tradition, to make these local 
figures kings of Attica. When somebody for whatever purpose (perhaps 
in order to make Athens as old as Argos or Sikyon, or merely for the 
pleasure of a sensation) constructed a list of pre-Cecropian kings, 
probably from these figures, and perhaps headed by the Eleusinian 
Ogygos, Philochoros contradicted at once: tov yap pera ’Qyvyov Axraiov 
q Ta TAaCoopEva THY OvoudTwr ovde yevéeabar dyoi Dirddyopos. We do not 
know against whom this criticism was directed—if it really was avowed 
criticism.!68 Of course one thinks of Demon, and one believes him more 
capable of such a construction than Phanodemos; but Amelesagoras is 
at least not impossible. In the fragments of the Atthides none of the 
local names appears besides that of the eponymous hero Aktaios, and a 
remark of Pausanias'®9 shows that they really did not occur in the 
current Aitiides: the inhabitants of the deme Athmoneon assert 
ITopdupiwva ére mpotepov ‘Axraiov BactAcvoavta tis Ovpavias To mapa 
ogiow iepov iSpvcacbar: A€yovor Sé ava tods SHpous Kai dAAa ovdéev dpoiws 
Kal ol THY mdAW ExoVTEs. 

What Pausanias states here is natural. Of course there was a far 
greater amount of tradition in the various places of Attica than could 
be brought into the Atthides. The question may remain open what part 
of the tradition not introduced into the Afthis was really old, what part 
consisted of late local inventions ; but it is certain that only a fraction 
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could be used historically, and the Atthidographers (I repeat it) wrote 
history. Philochoros (about whom we are best able to judge) by no 
means ‘deliberately neglected’ this material; he only, in accordance 
with his character, made a different use of it: he wrote a particular work 
about Marathon and the Tetrapolis, and this of course does not mean 
that some facts about Marathon were not mentioned in the Atthis as 
well, e.g. the first Peloponnesian invasion of Attica, that of the Dios- 
kuroi.!7° For he did introduce into his AttMis anything ‘historical’, 1.e. 
events that were, or could be, connected with ‘historical’ persons. We 
can imagine that Philochoros related the story of Hekale in detail in 
the book about the Tetrapolis, more succinctly in the Adthis ; he had to 
relate it in the latter work because the hero of the story was Theseus.!7! 
Considering the scanty total of our material it is not really little con- 
cerning the demes that we know him and other Atthidographers to have 
recorded ;'72 but the events which they did record were probably for the 
most part (if not exclusively) such as could be ‘dated’ by the names of 
the acting persons. Anything purely antiquarian belongs to the books 
ITepi djpwv, as e.g. what was known about the clans occurred in the 
books I[lepi yevav. We have noted above!73 how these antiquarian 
writings succeeded the Aithides. I cannot enter here upon the details, for 
they are not important. What is essential is the systematic manner in 
which the demes were treated in the Atthis, and which suited the purpose 
of the latter: Androtion and Philochoros at least, on the occasion of 
the constitution of Kleisthenes, not only gave the lists of the ten phylai 
and the (originally) hundred demes, i.e. the divisions of all Attica, but 
they also explained the names topographically, etymologically, and 
mythologically ; they enumerated the official cult-heroes with the genea- 
logies of their descendants, and they probably added the position, and 
certainly the peculiarities, of each deme.'74# These were matters not of 
Great History, but at the outside of historical interest locally. Can we 
really expect more of a local history of Athens? And does the evidence 
justify the conclusion that ‘the Aithis was city-minded’, because it was 
founded on the chronicle of the exegetai of the city, to the contents of 
which the ‘revisors’ scrupulously kept as far as it concerned the city, 
while they changed the tone so as to make it democratic, and carefully 
deleted anything concerning the nobility? Nobody will believe such a 
proceeding to be likely; the assumption of a pre-literary chronicle as 
source leads to a completely wrong view of literary Atthidography. 


5. TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER IN THE ATTHIDES 


Apart from incidental remarks about some points referring more to 
the style in a wider sense, and to the contents of the Aithzdes,! we have 
anticipated and treated separately their two decisive features in-so far 
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as real proofs from testimonies and from the fragments are concerned : 
(1) the Atthides are meant to be, and actually are, historical works ;? (2) 
their authors have a decided political standpoint, and by their account 
of the history of their city they mean to produce a political effect ; they 
wish to influence the domestic and/or foreign policy of Athens in accord- 
ance with their own political views.3 Both these features, however, 
especially the latter, need, apart from the facts, consideration from 
another side, or in a more general way, because they determine the 
manner of the treatment of the subject-matter, which constitutes the 
character of the Attides. 

The intensity of the interest in politics of each Atthidographer may 
have been as different as their opinions themselves. The main fact is 
that this interest exists and that it is the moving principle, justified 
when the historian belongs to a city possessed of hegemony and when 
his heart is involved in his work. For this main fact it 1s sufficient to 
refer to the great historical works of the fifth century, which founded 
the type of the Hellentka,+ the main line of Greek historiography. 
Herodotos was an Athenian by choice; his native place Halikarnassos 
and the place of his education Samos belonged to the Attic Empire, 
and he sought a second home in a colony by the settlement of which 
Athens hoped to establish her influence in the West. Both his toropins 
dndSe€ts and Thukydides’ [TéAeuos r&v TeAomovwnciwv nal ‘Abnvatwv 
took their origin from interests essentially historical, 1.e. scientific (if 
we may for once distinguish the several motive principles so crudely). 
The authors represent methods of historical research clearly set forth 
and different from each other, the latter no doubt meaning to surpass 
the former, to achieve progress ; seen from the point of view of historical 
science Thukydides no doubt realized that aim.5 Both works, in the 
form in which they have come down to us, 1.e. in the final shape their 
authors gave them (or meant to give them) have a decidedly political 
purpose, because their authors had a decidedly political standpoint 
from which they regarded and judged the history and the policy not of 
one town, but of the Greek nation.6 The same applies to quite a number, 
probably to the majority, of the Hellentka and Kowai ioropia of the 
fourth century (and for that matter of the time of the Diadochs): 
Xenophon, the Boeotian historians of the time of Epameinondas, the 
historian of Oxyrhynchos, Kallisthenes,?7 perhaps the ‘rhetor’ Anaxi- 
menes (who wrote as an historian only temporarily),® certainly Theo- 
pompos, natures very different from each other, have each their political 
standpoint, wide or narrow, genuine or influenced by alien considera- 
tions; from these standpoints they deal with the history of the Greek 
people in the great turning-point of the time. Among them Theopompos 


is particularly suitable for showing how much more complicated matters 
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were in the fourth century as compared with the fifth ; how much less 
clear the political line was, and how seriously the scientific factor is 
deflected by the unfamiliar influence of rhetoric and ‘philosophy’ and 
by the stronger forces of subjective and personal interests. Ephoros 
again shows that these forces can be so strong as almost or entirely to 
kill the vital principle of any genuine contemporary history : for Ephoros 
really is ‘nothing but a literary man’; he represents an historiography 
which is void of life because it is unpolitical, that of the man who keeps 
to his study, of the provincial and the moralist. His unmistakable 
inclination for Athens is not political ; it is of such a kind that we could 
almost regard the author of the work as the predecessor of classicistic 
historiography. In none of these authors did the political bias turn his 
historical work into a political pamphlet, not even in Xenophon or 
Theopompos. This danger always exists, and it has not always been 
avoided, but the very length and the claim to completeness as to 
contents impose a limit and prevent a complete transition. It may 
occur that a politically inspired historical work, especially when it is a 
panegyric, calls forth pamphlets,° although such cases can seldom be 
proved ; generally speaking pamphleteering is quite independent of the 
writing of history (although the latter is in various ways the source of 
the former). The writing of pamphlets is the propaganda which from 
Stesimbrotos down to Isokrates, i.e. for a full century, accompanied 
every stage of the struggle for the hegemony in Greece (and in the 
city, especially but not only in Athens, the struggle of the parties) ; at 
critical moments, as e.g. after the fall of the Attic Empire, and again 
when Sparta broke down, masses of pamphlets were produced on both 
sides. Historical writing and pamphleteering mix as little as does the 
essentially historical Atthis with the essentially political Politera. The 
difference between one historian and another lies in the consciousness 
and the intensity of the political factor; the degree to which this 
determines the choice of the material and the treatment of the facts, 
and impairs the Thucydidean daxpiBeva, which suffers more serious harm 
when the principles of rhetoric blunt the writer’s feeling of responsi- 
bility, as e.g. in the panegyrical histories of Philip and Alexander. The 
bonds that unites historian are (1) the (common) conception of history 
as a political matter, which therefore is capable of political interpreta- 
tion and moreover of producing a political effect ; (2) the more or less 
conscious conviction that the historian 1s not only the investigator into, 
and preserver of, historical events of a certain importance, but also a 
political teacher, as it were a politician with the pen as his weapon, 
who means to influence the public opinion of all Hellas. This convic- 
tion need not be set forth in so many words (as must be done when 
an historian explains his principles of method), but may be clearly 
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inferred from the writer’s conception and interpretation of historical 
events.?° 

I need not state expressly that all formulations of this kind must be 
taken cum grano salis, and that I do not intend to set up here a filing 
system for putting the different writers under the labels of scientific, 
political, philosophical, etc., historians. I only wish to set forth the 
importance of one factor which, in antiquity at least, constituted the 
vital nerve particularly of contemporary history and thus of all works 
culminating in the history of their time, notwithstanding all theories 
about the impartiality required of the historian, and although a very 
great historian believed himself to be able to write sine iva et studio. It 
is important to realize (1) that the political attitude of Atthidography 
is not exceptional in the historiography of the Hellenic period (this 
corroborates and justifies our conception of the local history of a city 
in a politically leading position) ; (2) that in Athens herself the political 
‘speeches’ of Isokrates (especially those of his last period) and the 
Atthides are parallel phenomena. The authors of the Adthides wish to 
serve their country not by actively participating in political life (which 
of course is possible besides, even as the przus, as e.g. in Androtion) but 
by trying to turn the opinions of the body politic in the right direction, 
and preserving the material for forming opinions. This is quite different 
from the ideas of Thukydides, who formulates theoretically and 
generally" the function of history as a guide for politics; the Atthido- 
graphers wish to produce a more direct effect, thus to a certain degree 
resembling the orators, who in the political speech work with examples 
taken from history.!2 There are the great questions (all of them dis- 
cussed in the Hellentka as well) of home policy and of foreign policy 
which is inseparably connected with it, the antagonism between the 
democratic and the conservative leadership of the State: whether an 
end should be made to the suicidal contest for the hegemony in Hellas; 
whether the claim to be an ‘empire’ should be given up by readopting 
the conservative ‘view of life’ and the pan-Hellenic idea; whether and 
how the threatening power of Macedonia should be opposed or whether 
a national front should be built up together with Macedonia against 
Persia which from 404/3 B.c. intervened in Greek affairs more authorita- 
tively than ever; later, after the victory of Macedonia and the coming 
to the fore of the territorial States, how in the new world the ‘freedom’ 
of Athens could best be preserved, or whether the decision should be 
taken to give it up.%3 All these vital questions of the State were fought 
out in Athens not only in the debates of the Council and the people, 
but quite as much in the political pamphlets (the political speeches of 
Isokrates are actually pamphlets) and in the books about the history of 
Athens. The most important of them (if not all) begin to become more 
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detailed in the story of the Solonian—Kleisthenian democracy, which 
waged the war against Persia, founded the Empire, and secured it by 
the peace of Kallias, and finally ventured on the contest for the hege- 
mony in the mother country ; and they have their centre of gravity 
in the history of the writer’s time, not in the past and not in antiquities.15 
It was Demosthenes who, over the question of joining forces with 
Persia, a question decisive for the relations with Macedonia, sent the 
conservative Androtion into exile; and it may have been Demosthenes 
who proposed a reward from the State for the democratic Atthis of 
Kleidemos.'© We cannot measure with certainty how strong the political 
factor was in each Aiéthzs ; but there is no doubt that it existed, or that it 
was fundamental: the time in which these writings began, the time 
when they ceased; the relations between the primeval history, the 
prehistory, and the contemporary history—everything points in the 
same direction. We have seen in this light (and I think without forcing 
matters) those few testimonies about the lives, and those fragments 
which go beyond the purely historical and antiquarian ‘facts’ constitut- 
ing the main substance of our scanty legacy from the Atthidographers: 
these ‘facts’ alone are apt to give a wrong idea of the nature and the 
purpose of these writings if one neglects the general viewpoints. Also 
we must not be misled by the circumstance that the Atthidographers 
known to us were not politicians by profession—pyropes (with the ex- 
ception of Androtion, who began to write history only when he no 
longer took a share in its making) : it takes all sorts and conditions of 
men to run a State, even in an archaic society, and the fourth century 
was far from archaic. And if these men, who spent a part of their life 
at their writing-desk, did not hold leading positions, that does not mean 
that they kept apart from political life: Kleidemos was an exegetes, 
Philochoros a mantis, and the latter office in particular was by no 
means a sinecure; Androtion may be called a professional politician : 
he worked in the administration, he stood for a certain foreign policy, 
and in war he commanded the garrison of an island. Phanodemos may 
have held a similar post, as he wrote about Ikos ;!7 he was a member of the 
Council, and of a number of commissions whose business was the carry- 
ing into effect of Lykurgos’ reform of the cults. We know little, but the 
few things we know suffice for realizing the difference existing between 
these men on the one side, and on the other side the wandering sophists, 
the rhetors, (the majority of) the great historians of the fourth century 
(who had not a country of their own, or had lost it or given it up), Plato, 
and the predominantly non-Athenian scholars of the Peripatos. Anyone 
not afraid of a manifestly imperfect comparison might place Androtion 
at the side of Sallust, and Philochoros at the side of Tacitus; there was 
no Livy (nor for that matter an Ephoros) among the Atthidographers. 
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It is self-evident on the other hand that we must not treat the greater 
part of the legacy of the Atthidographers as a negligible quantity for 
recognizing the character of their books. We must found our judgement 
not on the evidence of those fragments alone which seem to show a 
distinctly political attitude and, in my opinion, a political purpose. The 
political factor does not alone determine the character of this subspecies 
of local history ; the Atthides were intended to be, and were, historical 
books, not political pamphlets. Consequently much importance belongs 
to the subject-matter, which we may call the scientific or ‘learned’ factor. 
It has been sufficiently discussed what the Atthidographers meant by 
‘history of Athens’ and what form they gave to the material thus 
defined ;18 it remains for us to try to state the principles according to 
which they treated the historical material. In view of the usual ex- 
aggeration of the ‘sacred’ element in regard both to the external 
position of the Atthidographers and to the contents of their books we 
had best begin with a trait which at once connects the Atthidographers, 
as far as we know them,’9 with the beginnings of scientific Greek his- 
toriography, and which is essentially secular, modern, and incidentally 
historical—I mean with what is usually called their rationalism.2° The 
term is not very significant in the connotation in which it is mostly 
applied, particularly when rationalism is considered to be the character- 
istic feature of Greek thinking generally. But I shall not enter here 
upon terminological investigations or look for subtle distinctions. The 
matter concerned in Greek historiography in general, and Atthido- 
graphy in particular, is clear: it is the endeavour to convert into the 
stuff of history the archaeology, i.e. the time which in fact is prehistorical. 
To write the history of a time for which there is no historical tradition, 
only the narratives of the poets and popular legends, is impossible?! 
unless one conceives and describes persons and events even of a very 
remote past as if they belonged to the present time.?? This attitude is 
the exact contrary to that for which P. von der Muehll recently sug- 
gested the term ‘historism’, by which he meant ‘the capability of recon- 
structing an early time and of understanding matters from its point of 
view’ ;23 i.e. what others call ‘the gift of imagination’. The question 
may remain open to what extent ancient history, and ancient history 
of civilization, show this capability at all, and how far Atthidography in 
particular shows it. Personally I think that we had better be rather 
sceptical in this respect: the capability has always been rare, not only 
among ancient historiographers. When, e.g., Philochoros in the first and 
second book of his Atthis evidently assumed a development of culture 
step by step, that is certainly not ‘historism’ in the sense of von der 
Muehll; it is the transferring of a general philosophical theory about 
culture to conditions in Attica with the obvious endeavour to prove 
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that the development of culture and civilization occurred first and most 
conspicuously in Attica, where it served as a model for the rest of 
humanity. The problem is not so much (if at all) how the mdAat dvOpwaror 
felt and thought, but in what external conditions they were living ; the 
question is who ‘invented’ each cultural advance, and here most of the 
steps, and the most important, are ascribed to one hero of culture: in 
the main Philochoros distinguishes the State with and without culture, 
the former beginning with Kekrops’ foundation of the towns. Little is 
altered by the facts that some achievements of culture (like wine and 
corn) were introduced later according to the tradition,25 and that in 
regard to others it is doubtful whether they may be considered as con- 
stituting progress in culture, or rather as involving deterioration (this 
again under the influence of a philosophical theory).26 All this does not 
mean an attempt at understanding other times; and in any case in 
both historiography and Atthidography ‘rationalistic’ historizing is far 
more frequent than ‘historism’. We cannot really tell whether this was 
different in Dikaiarchos’ Bios ‘EAXados, nor whether Philochoros at 
least was influenced by this book. But there is no doubt that the act 
of historizing had a long prehistory when it appeared in the first Adthzs. 
We need not follow up here these antecedents; it is sufficient to state a 
certain progress which perhaps could more easily be made in local 
writing than in Great Historiography: first there was an essentially 
critical attitude towards the poetical tradition about the history of the 
Hellenes, an attitude which can be inferred from the opening sentence 
in Hekataios’ Genealogiat: tad ypadw, ws pot doxet dAnféa eivat- of yap 
‘EAAjvwv Adyou woddot TE Kai yedotor, ws euol daivovra, eloiv.27 This 
criticism was mainly confined to the relieving of ‘historical’ tradition 
from some traits that were contrary to nature, incredible, or improbable. 
It was succeeded by a more conservative and constructive attitude 
which (no doubt under the influence of ethnography), no longer found 
tradition exclusively in the narratives of the poets but added much 
that was derived from the monuments and the legends.28 Moreover 
writers had been taught by the sophists to pay attention to the customs 
(voor) and to infer from them the customs of, and (to a certain degree) 
the views on, life in early times.”? This progress, as was indicated above, 
was in a sense the consequence of local history’s appearing at the side of 
pan-Hellenic genealogy: for certain districts and cities, to which Attica 
belonged (besides the Ionic towns where the local chronicles are partly 
earlier) epic tradition was so poor that it yielded neither a foundation 
nor a framework for a continuous historical account; its limitations 
imperatively enjoined drawing upon other sources. If genealogy is 
mainly a renarrating of the epos, which it levels out and subjects to a 
chronological schedule, the history of Attica in the mythical and archaic 
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time (we may briefly say: “before Solon’) is mainly a reconstruction, or 
even a construction, from scattered material, and the work of the local 
historians had to be much more constructive than critical or polemical. 
This difference need not in itself signify that the procedure of these 
local historians was less ‘scientific’ than that of others: they simply 
followed, and had to follow, more or less the historical principle of 
Herodotos as contrasted with that of Hekataios. There is no doubt 
in my opinion that the (re)construction of the prehistorical time was to 
a great extent performed after the model of the Genealogiai, and for 
this reason among others it 1s regrettable that we cannot really compare 
the pre-Solonian history of Athens with e.g. Hellanikos’ Troika, in 
which the Trojan War was narrated as if it had been a war of the fifth 
century, say that with Xerxes or the Peloponnesian War.3° In a few 
cases one can speak of ‘rationalism’ in the manner of Hekataios; thus 
e.g. when in the trial of Orestes as described by Hellanikos the Erinyes 
as prosecutors are replaced by the relatives of Aigisthos and Klytaim- 
nestra ;3! or when in the Boeotian war of the Apaturia legend the ap- 
parition of the assisting god is replaced by the stratagem of the Attic 
champion ;32 much of this kind is found in Philochoros. But apart 
from these details we have only the story of Theseus as an example 
of complete historization; in his case the personality seemed to be 
comprehensible, perhaps because an epic poem existed which had 
developed it after the model of Herakles; perhaps even more because 
in the fifth century a deliberate formation of legends had assembled on 
him alone more festivals and institutions than on all other kings taken 
together. Tradition seldom offered more than one exploit or one in- 
stitution for any one king: we have the Areopagos for Kekrops, the 
Panathenaia for Erichthonios, the war with Eleusis for Erechtheus, the 
division of the country by Pandion, Demophon’s purification of Orestes, 
Melanthos’ victory over the Boeotians, Kodros’ sacrificial death, 
Medon’s quarrel with Neleus, Hippomenes’ gruesome punishment of 
his daughter. 

We are not in a position to state how far the method of historization, 
or even rationalistic criticism, was applied to the Attic material before 
Hellanikos. The answer to the question about the earliest population 
is not rationalism even in the form in which Herodotos gave it ;33 
Hekataios had raised this question before him for the mother country 
without restricting himself to one district.34 Nor must we apply this 
term when Pherekydes35 in the narrative of Theseus’ expedition to 
Crete, which in all other points follows the epos (abduction and rescue 
of Anadne), makes the following rational addition: kai ta édddy trav 
Kpnricav vey exxowar tiv diw&w adatpovpevov: that 1s exactly in the 
manner of the naive reporter, who anticipates an objection to be 
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expected from his hearers ; equally in another case he interweaves with 
his report a succinct explanation of something that might surprise his 
audience.36 But the evidence concerning Hellanikos is as unambiguous 
as that concerning the Athenian Atthidographers: it shows distinctly 
that in framing their course they followed Hellanikos, not the epos and 
Pherekydes.37 Let us take as a test case the expedition to Crete, the 
treatment of which in the Aithides ts fairly recognizable. For apart 
from Hellanikos F 14 (which, though it only concerns the antecedents, 
allows far-reaching and certain inferences) we have relatively detailed, 
and fundamentally clear, reports of the three Atthidographers Klei- 
demos, Demon, and Philochoros.3® It becomes clear in the first place 
and at once that we cannot simply transfer to Attic chronicle-writing 
of the later fourth century the well-known account given by Dionysios39 
of the beginnings of historical prose and Ionic horography in the fifth 
century B.C.: in none of the three reports do we find anything of the 
pd0ot amo mroAAod memorevpévor ypovov, or of the Oearpixat twes mept- 
meTetat TOAD TO HABLOV Exe Tots viv Soxotoa, a criticism which (if we 
take the time of Dionysios into account) apparently means the same as 
the ‘EAAjvwy Adyou moAAoi Te Kai yeAoto. of Hekataios and the criticism 
exercised by Thukydides on the prehistory in the prose narratives— 
évra avefédeyxTa Kat Ta TOANG bo xpdvou adtav aniatws emi Td wvbddes 
exvevixnxota.4° The Atthidographers did not omit the mythical time 
like Herodotos and Ephoros (they could not have done so if they meant 
to write a continuous Attic history at all), nor did they simply render 
the mythical material in its mythical form lke Pherekydes (as far as 
we can see); on the contrary they have very audaciously made an 
historical narrative of the tpaytxwraros pibos.41 Their accounts differ 
widely from each other; none of them deserves the label 7Ac@cov in the 
sense in which Dionysios applied it: rather they quite obviously make 
the claim nipiofa ex tHv emidaveotatwv onpetwy ws madaia ovTa azro- 
ypwvrws (Thukydides, it is true, would not have acknowledged that 
claim ; it is against these things that his ave€éAeyxra is directed). Again 
we cannot decide with certainty how far the test case is typical for the 
treatment of the myths generally, or how far the Atthidographers on 
the whole confined themselves to removing the miraculous element. 
But a number of points seem to indicate a very far-reaching historiza- 
tion of the whole archaeology, even if it was not completely carried 
through. I give some examples: the war about Helen and the Apaturia 
legend in Hellanikos,42 the story of the Amazons in Hellanikos and 
Kleidemos,*3 the rape of Persephone in Hellanikos and Philochoros,44 
the institution of the court of justice éwi [TaAAadiwn in Kleidemos and 
Phanodemos,*5 in Philochoros the description of conditions under 
Kekrops, the war with the Pallantids (Plutarch relates the latter very 
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similarly following an uncertain Atthidographer; I think it is Klei- 
demos), the intervention of Theseus in the war of the Seven against 
Thebes.46 We can oppose to these reports none giving a completely 
different impression or signifying a relapse into the methods of Thuky- 
dides’ Aoyoypadot. 

Some observations which we can make on the test case show a certain 
difference as to the handling of the method by the individual Atthido- 
graphers. 

(1) As far as we can see historization 1s carried through more and 
more completely. Hellanikos, though giving the treaty between Minos 
and Athens verbatim, and in the form of a modern State treaty, 
evidently kept the Minotauros of the myth ;47 in Demon and Philochoros 
the strategos of Minos, Tauros by name, replaced him,*8 and an inference 
from them as to Kleidemos appears certain in this instance. 

(2) The historization is so remarkably complete and uncompromising 
in the first Athenian Atthidographer, whom one inclines to regard as an 
exegetes so particularly interested in religious matters that even the 
ancient authors who used him were surprised: Plutarch describes him 
as reporting id(ws Kat wepitt@s, and an analogous remark on the account 
of the war with the Amazons shows that not to have been the only 
instance.49 “Avwiev mofev apEdpevos he makes (probably closely follow- 
ing Hellanikos) of the ancient individual adventure a piece of early 
Athenian history : there exist international agreements about the use of 
warships and about naval policy in the Aegaean which Minos breaks 
by his intended attack on Athens.5° Incidentally the blame is laid 
entirely on Minos, when the cause of the war usually assumed, viz. the 
death of Minos’ son Androgeos, is replaced by the pursuit of Daidalos, 
the war thus actually being doubled. Unfortunately we are not told 
how Kleidemos narrated the first war which led to the furnishing of 
hostages ; I think he followed Hellanikos. In the version of Kleidemos 
Theseus is already king at the time of the expedition, and Minos on this 
occasion does not come to Athens at all, but is driven by a storm to 
Sicily where he dies. When his successor Deukalion sends a new ulti- 
matum to Athens, Theseus puts him off by diplomatic transactions, 
building meanwhile the first Athenian fleet. The attack on Crete is 
made an historical event down to the details: Daidalos and Cretan 
guyades serve as leaders acquainted with the locality ; Theseus captures 
the harbour by a surprise attack ; the Cretans are vanquished in a battle 
‘before the gates of the Labyrinth’, in which Deukalion falls among 
others ;5' the war is ended by a treaty of eternal friendship between 
Athens and Crete, signed by Deukalion’s successor on the throne, 
Ariadne. It is regrettable that we have only the excerpt of Plutarch, 


not the actual account, but its character is evident: it is a ruthless 
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historization, which does not even refrain from violent encroachments 
on the tradition. The pro-Athenian tendency is obvious; we find a 
great interest in topography (this is even more pronounced in the war 
with the Amazons) in connexion with which the author works special 
traditions of the demes into his account.5? Particularly surprising in 
the exegetes are the purely political narrative and the absence in the 
fragments of the numerous cultic institutions which in other accounts 
accompany the stages of Theseus’ expedition. We shall have to come 
back to this point. On the whole it is very likely that Kleidemos mainly 
furnished a revision of Hellanikos, which he coloured favourably for 
Athens; of the account of the latter we only know the first treaty of 
State between Minos and Athens.53 Further, it does not appear un- 
likely (if we consider the vatio of Plutarch’s citations which are un- 
commonly numerous here) that Demon, from whom only facts of cult 
are given, told the same story as Kleidemos, and that he made up what 
was lacking in the account as created by Kleidemos by supplying on his 
part the voluminous tradition about the cults.5+ If this conjecture is 
correct it would be a good example not only of the general agreement 
in the contents of the several Atthides,55 but also of the manner in which 
each Atthidographer sometimes supplemented the narrative of his pre- 
decessor in a certain direction: Kleidemos here and elsewhere by the 
development of the topography, bringing into the account the monu- 
ments of the city and the demes; Demon by adding the historical 
connexion (frequently arbitrary) of institutions of cult. All the more 
surprising (but still perhaps a corroboration of our conjectures) is the 
account of Philochoros, which appears to have been written definitely 
against Demon. We possess, as a direct quotation, a most interesting 
fragment from this account about the crew of Theseus’ ship,5¢ and the 
great excerpt of Plutarch about the sequence of events in Crete,57 
which, however, does not supply the full story but the Cretan version 
only (a point interesting in itself). This version gives a much more 
favourable account of Minos, and if Philochoros made it his own, as he 
seems to have done, he may have been, here as in some other cases, 
under the influence of Thukydides.*® I shall not enter into this question 
or into some points of difference in the pragmatic connexion of the 
events ; I shall only state the main character of this last Atthidographic 
account : it signifies as a whole a definite return to the tradition. That 
does not mean that Philochoros did not follow Kleidemos in some 
details ;59 even less does it mean that he gave up the principle of 
historization, going back behind Hellanikos: in his narrative, too, events 
and persons are all on the human level, and he, too, gives a purely 
‘historical’ account. But we have returned to the individual adventure, 
and to the expedition of one ship that carries Theseus and the hostages 
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to Crete. The historization 1s as thorough as in all Adthides, but it is, 
we might say, more methodical and more scientific. Athens has ships 
(as in the treaty of Hellanikos), but not a war-fleet ; the technical staff 
for an expedition on the open sea must be borrowed from Salamis.® 
Here, too, the Minotaur has been replaced by Tauros, and the delivery 
of the hostages is achieved by Theseus’ victory over him in the gymnic 
agon which Minos arranged in honour of Androgeos: the whole hostility 
between Athens and Crete had started from this hero’s death in Attica. 
That is a narrative complete in itself, which opens with the reasons for 
the hostilities and ends with their settlement ; it nowhere openly contra- 
dicts the (poetic) tradition. When in this report Tauros dvaBoAny eiyev 
ws THe Ilaowbant wrAnowdlwv, there emerges behind it the original myth 
of Pasiphae’s unnatural love for the steer.6' This is everywhere Philo- 
choros’ manner, which we are obliged to call scientific (within the limits 
of its time) because he historizes not arbitrarily but methodically, i.e. 
he turns back to the method by which Ionic science had attempted to 
distil history out of epic tradition.6 A typical example is the ship of 
Triptolemos, which has a winged serpent for its figure-head.3 Of course 
a progress 1s to be noticed: Hekataios would have contented himself for 
King Kekrops with an explanation of the figure of a snake: 6 didurjs dia 
pyjKos cwuatos ovTw Kadovpevos.6* Philochoros does not simply make this 
king wholly human: under the influence of the theories about develop- 
ment of culture set forth by the sophists and by Demokritos he makes 
him a hero of culture. He gives a description of the change to settled 
habitation in Attica which may very well be compared to the picture 
drawn by Thukydides of old Hellas (partly under the influence of the 
same doctrines; perhaps Philochoros’ description was made partly 
under the influence, at least, of Thukydides).65 One of the matters 
belonging to the domain of culture is religious faith, which shows itself 
in Philochoros primarily as a history of the gods in Attica. Ionic 
genealogy, for which the gods were merely progenitors, did not pay 
any attention to these matters ;6° and when it carries the gods into the 
sphere of genealogical treatment (as seems to have been the case in the 
Genealogiai of the mother country, which translate Hesiod into prose) 
that can be called theology at the utmost in the sense of Hesiod, or 
rather of the post-Hesiodean Katalogoi, in which the genealogical pur- 
pose took the place of Hesiod’s religious ideas. Matters are different in 
Ethnography and in Herodotos, who has distinct theological interests, 
even if they lie mostly in the direction of history: nobody can write the 
history of a people without describing its faith, and in the treatment of 
the voor (which taken collectively represent the culture of a people) 
the rdézos wept Oedv usually takes the first place.67 The history of the 
gods therefore rightfully belongs to the Atthis: here it is truly history, 
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i.e. the ‘immigration’ of the several gods and the foundation of their 
cults. A distinctly theological treatment is recognizable in Philochoros 
in some places,®* but we have to confess at once that we do not know 
whether it extended throughout his Adthis, nor whether he had pre- 
decessors among the Atthidographers in this theological interest. What 
we have of Kleidemos, whether it is taken from the Aéthis or from the 
Exegettkon, does not give this impression ; it rather seems ‘antiquarian’ 
or interpretative.°9 But we may omit this question here: even if Greek 
theology from very early times onward had a distinctly rational (some- 
times rationalistic) element, this domain cannot be considered as a 
whole under the conception of rationalization (historization) either in 
Atthidography or in other species of historical literature. 

(3) We return to the test case. It has been mentioned above? that 
Kleidemos is not cited for one of the innumerable cults and rites 
which accompany the steps of the Theseus story from the death of 
Androgeos?! down to the departure and return of Theseus, including 
his sojourn in Delos, where certain ceremonies, traced back to Theseus, 
are to prove the old claim of Athens to the island. It is true that only 
a small fraction of the tradition has come down with definite names 
affixed to it, and when there are names we get collective quotations 
more often than we could wish; still the absence of Kleidemos in the 
tradition is all the more remarkable as we find, as early as Pherekydes, 
a vow ArdMwu Ovdiwt Kai Apréuds Odriat before the departure of the 
hostages.72 This is important because it shows that the enormous mass 
of all kinds of aitia attached to Theseus is not wholly due to certain 
Atthidographers, but contains a (probably great) amount of earlier 
tradition, though hardly anything really early. We have no means of 
deciding whether it was just the exegetes who neglected this side of the 
tradition,73 the gap having been filled up by Demon. But it seems to be 
certain that Philochoros here, too, exercised on Demon’s work an in- 
cisive criticism, which again signifies a methodical returning to the 
tradition: if in investigating the sources of Plutarch’s Life of Theseus 
we go beyond the citations with names it becomes likely that the 
consideration of the facts of cult, which Philochoros had examined in a 
number of special writings, led him to a sweeping reduction of the claims 
of Theseus; an important festival, the Oschophoria, is, among others, 
taken away from him.74 It must remain an open question how far this 
reduction is connected with the altered conception of ‘democratic’ 
Theseus ; Philochoros’ picture of Theseus seems to have had a greater 
resemblance to that of Thukydides (and Hellanikos) than to the 
democratic model king of the general conception.?> We have too 
little material with names to see clearly, and the investigation of the 
anonymous passages would lead us too far, and moreover it is uncertain 
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whether it would yield safe results for some Atthidographers who could 
be named. The only certainty is that Atthidographers did not agree. 
We turn to a second (or third) feature, also common to all Atthides 
(and not only to the Aéthides, but to local history generally), where 
again we perceive some differences as to the details in the various 
Atthidographers. As far as we can see none of the Atthides confined 
itself to narrating the history in the narrower sense, as it is the task of 
the Hellentha to relate it. These, it is true, have the expedient of the 
digression which they probably used without an exception, from the 
deliberate economy of Thukydides down to the divagations of Theo- 
pompos (which, however, may up to a point appear justified if we 
regard him as the successor of Herodotos). Apart from the interest of 
all Atthidographers in matters of cult, to which most of them have 
devoted special works,” they had a decided interest in what to-day we 
call antiquities ; from the standpoint of the writers themselves they may 
perhaps be called ta wdrpia.77 This interest does not alter anything in 
the definition of the Atthidographers as historians of Athens, or of their 
works as chronicles of Athens; they remain works of history and 
chronicles just as the Hellentka remain Hellentka, no matter how 
extensive a use of digressions (partly descriptive) their authors make. 
In regard to the Atthidographers we cannot recognize in detail 
their way of carrying through the principles of arrangement as clearly 
as we recognize the methods of Herodotos, Thukydides, or Theopompos ; 
but none of the former has given up for any one epoch of Attic history, 
or for any one of his books, the recording by eponymous officials in 
favour of a descriptive or systematic account of the ‘antiquarian’ 
material. On the other hand, descriptive digressions, even of some 
extent, are naturally as conceivable as the demonstrable fullness of the 
narrative far beyond the limits of the chronicle style.78 The warpua may 
have been treated in digressions, or have been an integral part of the 
historical narrative itself, or, finally, they may have appeared in both 
forms (we can imagine this quite as well as the development of an annal- 
istic entry into a narrative).7? They include (to divide them again by a 
schedule) antiquities of constitutional law and of religion; all kinds of 
institutions, the great majority of which are not antiquities in the sense 
of belonging only to a past time: they are old institutions lasting into 
the time of the writers, even if frequently in a changed form, sometimes 
as mere relics. Because they are old, partly surprising or even un- 
intelligible, they are in need of an explanation ; the question is raised as 
to how old such institutions are, from whom they take their origin, and 
why they were introduced. We shall confine ourselves to one class of 
these explanations, a class which is historical in the wider sense of the 
word, viz. the so-called Aitia ; and we shall content ourselves with the 
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roughly stated comparison that the part played by historization in pure 
narrative is played by aitiological treatment in dealing with institu- 
tions. This does not mean that the two exclude each other. Both 
historization and aitiology are methods, points of view, manners of 
looking at things, or whatever one likes to call them, belonging prefer- 
ably to local history; we are justified in treating them in the same 
. section because we naturally come upon them only where the nature of 
the tradition requires the application of some particular method for 
adapting the material to the historical account, i.e. in archaeology and 
in the archaic time, because from that period there is no tradition in 
writing, and a living memory only in the smallest degree. We may 
assume at once that the treatment of the institutions was, in principle, 
as full (or tried to be as full) as that of the events; and this assumption 
is corroborated by the named fragments, as far as they go, and the 
anonymous evidence which is indispensable here. In practice this com- 
pleteness, here as well as in regard to the events, is subject to certain 
restrictions. The first restriction is due to the fact that the knowledge 
of early conditions and of preliminary stages is incomplete and in- 
cidental : it is sufficient here to refer to the great gap opening throughout 
the tradition between the archaeology (xvio.s) and the historical time, 
the gap of the dark centuries. The second restriction is one of method, 
viz. that at least the early Atthidographers were not capable of forcing 
from the poor evidence what it might yield for an investigation really 
concerned with a history of culture. The Atthidographers depend in this 
respect upon the general development of that science which we call 
history of civilization. It is certainly correct to look for the origin of 
this science in the circles of sophistry and philosophy; but their point 
of view is not properly historical and is not directed towards the con- 
ditions and development of one people or tribe, but towards those of 
humanity as a whole. The information furnished by ethnography, 
which did not, on its part, think in terms of the history of civilization, 
served as raw material either for abstracting some general conclusions, 
or for proving an assumed stage of culture. A history of civilization 
which could be called historical did not begin until the time of the 
Peripatos: Dikaiarchos seems to have set himself this task for his Bios 
‘EAAdSos. Philochoros, as was mentioned above,®° stands under his 
influence in his first two books and perhaps later, e.g. when we find in 
the fragments a detailed history of music, or when he discusses with 
some fullness schools of philosophers (of his own time, it is true) and 
orators of Athens.8! Unfortunately it is uncertain in regard to most of 
the fragments referring to spiritual and artistic life whether they come 
from the Aithis at all.82 That domain of special research, which might 
have furnished the foundations for a thorough description of cultural 
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conditions in Attica, only begins in Philochoros’ time, and remains 
special research: Melanthios writes not about Eleusis, but only ITepi 
Tov ev ’EAevoin pvornpiwy. However this may be, history of civilization 
(to retain this convenient term), and the looking at things from this 
point of view, have no great part in Great Greek Historiography of the 
Hellenic time: ‘digressions’, like that about the yépea of the Spartan 
kings, where Herodotos’3 is conscious of giving new information, or, even 
more, Thukydides’ archaeology, are exceptions. The greater part of 
what may be subsumed under the notion ‘History of Civilization’ occurs 
in the books ITepi edpnudtwv, which seem to have been rather super- 
ficial. The third (and most important) restriction is that (again) at 
least the earlier Atthidographers did not intend to concern themselves 
with ‘history of civilization’ : their eyes were turned not to the past but 
to their own time.’ They were not interested (or at least only second- 
arily) in the history of the Areopagos for its own sake, but because its 
position was in their time again the centre of a contest, and the parties 
cited its history to furnish the foundation for contemporary claims and 
to promote reform in the State and in the life of its citizens. 

We have established the differences of Atthidography from both 
philosophic writing (which is speculative by nature) and antiquarian 
(which is learned by nature). Let us express these differences in a state- 
ment, perhaps too trenchant, which will be useful later when we have 
to reduce to their correct measure assertions about the documentary 
character of the Atthis:85 the idea of the Atthis is not to describe the 
development of Athens in a number of transverse sections referring to 
history of civilization (or to politics) ; the idea is to relate the history of 
Athens and thus incidentally to explain present conditions. In these 
the Atthis is actually interested no matter whether the Atthidographer 
approves of them or finds them in need of reform. The method of 
explanation is aitiology, which is essentially different from the ideas of 
development in philosophy, and the specifically scientific airtoAoyexdv 
of the Peripatos: aitiology concerns itself exclusively with the individual 
institutions and customs, and it does not properly explain them but 
simply states that they originated each from a single event which some- 
times was ‘historical’ by accident. We are not (or not yet) concerned 
with the question whether, and if so how far, these statements were first 
made by the Atthidographers themselves, or how far these writers 
recorded earlier (perhaps very early) traditions. The main thing is the 
fact, the uncommonly great number of such aitia, which for Attica we 
had better call ‘legends’, not ‘novelistic tales’ (as far as they are not 
late inventions) ; they constitute the main substance of the tradition 
for the time of the kings and for the archaic period. Again it does not 
matter for our purpose whether the reason for this state of things is the 
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tradition itself, which is everywhere most abundant for Athens, or that, 
because of the scantiness of epic tradition, the historians of Athens 
drew more upon the legends handed down orally or invented legends: 
it is a fact that the evidence shows a distinct difference from the early 
traditions of Thebes, Argos, and even Sparta. Only the smaller part of 
these aitia has come down under established names; it would therefore 
be to no purpose to collect them here: a few examples will be sufficient. 
The test case of the expedition to Crete, which we used above, is par- 
ticularly abundant in such stories: customs like the txernpia els ro 
AcAdinov,®® or the eipeousvy,®” festivals like the Pyanopsia and Oscho- 
phoria, cults at Phaleron like those of Skiros, Phaiax, Nausitheos, 
Androgeos, are explained from circumstances connected with the ex- 
pedition of Theseus. Androgeos is perhaps the most interesting example, 
because we know that on the altar was inscribed not the name of 
Androgeos but simply “Hpws, the invention thus becoming manifest. 88 
But we can show for Skiros and Athene Skiras as well (a phenomenon 
found also in the case of the eipeciwvny),89 that the same fact was ex- 
plained and historically connected in two entirely different ways (it is 
uncertain whether in the tradition or by the narrating Atthidographers) : 
in the story of the Eleusinian War Athene Skiras gets her name from 
the prophet Skiros who came to the assistance of the Eleusinians ; and 
the two versions, different as they are, can with a certain probability 
be placed under the names of Demon and Philochoros.%° The Eleusinian 
War almost competes with Theseus’ expedition in its abundance of 
aitia, and the former are partly more important because the dating of 
the State of four phylai is among them.%! We can state discrepancies 
particularly in regard to customs which by their nature in fact resist 
historical dating. Still, the peculiar and antiquated custom of the 
Buphonia is connected with the deed of one Thaulon,% the absence of 
intermarriage between the demes Pallene and Anagyrus with Theseus’ 
war with the Pallantids ;93 a singular custom of the Choai festival with 
the purification of Orestes by Demophon (and this story is earlier than 
Aischylos),% the Apaturia with the victory of Melanthos over the 
Boeotians (in this instance there apparently existed another explana- 
tion, based upon the name and the etymology, thus probably dating the 
festival much earlier).95 For one thing is clear: the dating, which is 
made possible by the aition, is the most important point for the Atthido- 
graphers (not indeed for the inventors of the stories as far as they were 
invented and not genuine legends); for the explanation of a political 
institution, a festival, or a custom by the dating becomes a building- 
stone for a continuous history of Athens. But the historical function of 
the aitia extends still farther. Some of them may, beyond the chrono- 
logical fixation under a certain eponymous official, come to mark an 
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epoch in the political history of the State; and this probably happened in 
most of the instances, through the Atthidographers, whose work was not 
only to collect, but particularly to construct. We may here, too, content 
ourselves with a few certain examples. The Melanthos story is not only 
the aition for the festival of the Apaturia, and for cults of gods with the 
epithet Apaturios (for these latter the legend is by no means generally 
accepted as an aition). It also, and in particular, motivates the fact of 
the change of dynasty, the disappearance from history of the Erech- 
theids and Theseids, descendants of whom do not exist in historical 
Athens. Equally some Atthides used the story of Kodros (on whose 
genealogical connexion with Melanthos and Medon we will not enter 
here) for explaining the abolition of royalty and transition to archon- 
ship. This change, although the office, at first, was for life, and reserved 
to the genos of the so-called Medontidai, yet because it was a dzevbvvos 
apxy, signifies an important step towards the modern State.% Finally 
the story of Hippomenes furnishes a particularly good example: it is a 
typical aition because surely it had originally no other purpose but to 
explain the name IJap’ immov cai xopnv of a locality. But the Aithis 
made Hippomenes a Medontid, and made the disappearance of the 
second family of kings the consequence of his gruesome deed, perhaps 
at the same time stating another consequence, a further step in the 
development of the constitution, viz. the restriction of archonship to 
ten years (if not even to one).97 We might add the story of Ion, which 
(not in all Atthides) gives the reasons for the festival of the Boedromia 
and simultaneously for the creation of the four old phylai, and the 
division of the country into twelve parts by Kekrops. If it did not lead 
us too far beyond our purpose, and to matters too much disputed, these 
examples would be a good point of departure for two closely connected 
questions: (1) as to the age and the historical value of these political 
aitia ; (2) as to whether some, and if so which, of the aitia were deliber- 
ately invented in order to explain conditions existing at some time by 
reflecting them back into the past: e.g. are the twelve towns of Kekrops 
nothing but the trittyes of the aristocratic state which Kleisthenes 
abolished ?98 There exists a tradition which knows four phylai of 
Kekrops long before Ion, phylai which surely had subdivisions, and the 
well-known fragment of the Aéyvaiwyv woAreta equates phratries and 
trittyes.9° But this reflecting back is in part nothing but a form of 
historization of primeval times, and leads too far into the domain of an 
historical technique which is not a characteristic of the Aithis. Asregards 
the question about the age, we shall have to come back to it, even if 
only so far as the use made by the Atthidographers of the aitia is 
concerned. 


For the sake of completeness I shall discuss two more qualities of the 
4775 U 
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Atthides : (1) what one might call (not very suitably) the learning of the 
authors, and (2) the stylistic character of their works. They can be 
brought under the same denominator because the Atthidographers (so 
far as we can state their origin) are all members of the upper classes of 
society; they come from the same circles as the great majority of 
strategoi, priests, ambassadors, and even archons (notwithstanding 
their democratic election). Men of these classes even if not writers we 
expect to be abreast of the education of their time, to be acquainted 
with the movements of contemporary thought, to be aware of the 
effort after education made by philosophers and orators, and to be 
somewhat familiar with their doctrines (even if they are themselves 
reactionary and deplore the modern spirit), also perhaps to be interested 
in the beginnings of special branches of research and their methods. 
Of course the scraps we possess of the works do not tell us much as to 
whether things were so. But Androtion passed through the school of 
Isokrates ; when Demon collects and explains proverbs one can hardly 
fail to recognize the influence of the interest taken in these matters by 
the Peripatos, while the interest in inventions, which we recognize in a 
greater or lesser degree in all Atthidographers, is earlier, it is ‘sophistic’. 
The education of the early Atthidographers is perhaps altogether more 
what we may briefly call ‘sophistic’, but Philochoros, by the contents, 
the comprehensiveness, and the character of his writing fully represents 
the later type of scholar: he works up systematically a whole domain of 
learning and moreover goes into the history of literature; he writes 
letters (or critical pamphlets) about individual questions of cult and 
literature ; in his Adthis he shows some interest in the schools of philo- 
sophers, at least those of his time, and in the same work he exercises 
an obviously systematic criticism of the ideas of his predecessor, cer- 
tainly not of the political ideas but of his account of the previous 
history.!° Finally, he laid the historical (perhaps not only historical) 
foundations of his own art, divination, in a voluminous work.!*! Un- 
fortunately we do not see so clearly in regard to Kleidemos, but I do 
not believe that he pursued a practical purpose in the publication of 
the exegetic forms,' nor do I see any reason for disputing his claim to 
the book which treated agricultural questions with a scientific intro- 
duction.!°3 Androtion, too, wrote about agriculture,!°4 and it seems to 
be obvious to compare books like that with Xenophon’s paper about 
finances. We see that these two earliest Atthidographers, the party- 
political standpoint of whom could be recognized with particular dis- 
tinctness, are fully alive to practical matters, and interested in the 
economic problems of the State. In the later Atthidographers we find 
nothing analogous, and we probably may assume that the natural 
course of development was more in the line of theory and learning. It 
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may be mentioned in passing that this grouping does not coincide with 
that established above, which showed a difference between the indi- 
vidual Atthidographers in their relative valuations of prehistory and 
contemporary history.!°5 That is, if anything, a proof for the correct- 
ness of the latter grouping ; nothing could be more wrong than to regard 
a phenomenon like Atthidography under one aspect only, or to force 
its authors into a classification. 

The question of the literary or, more narrowly, of the stylistic form 
can be answered only with reserve. The number of fragments preserved 
verbatim is small for all Atthidographers, and each fragment even 
among those of Philochoros does not extend over more than a few lines. 
With one exception they are taken from narrative parts, not from 
speeches, the occurrence of which in Philochoros is fairly certain.!°6 
For these scanty specimens the opinion holds good which Dionysios! 
gives about the earliest Ionic local historians: A€fw re ws emi To TroAd THY 
aiTnv mavrTes emTndevoarTes . . . THY Gadi Kal Kownv Kat Kafapav Kat 
aUvTOopov Kal Tols mpaypLact GuLdun Kal pndEeuiay oKEevwplay Eemidatvovoay 
texvicnv. The fragments show a plain but cultivated and strictly 
factual style. The requirements of the new artistic prose are not ful- 
filled : some years ago Didymos’ commentary on Demosthenes furnished 
a verbatim quotation from Androtion of a little more than the usual 
length which, although taken from the history of his own time, showed 
the same ‘simple style full of hiatuses’, and an expert like Blass ‘could 
not bring himself to believe that this Androtion was the pupil of Isokrates 
and texyvitns tod Aéyew ’.1°8 We had probably better acknowledge the 
rule of the species: the local historian feels himself to be, if not a scholar, 
a plain reporter, not an artist in diction like the great historians of the 
fourth century who (certainly not solely under the influence of Isokrates) 
discussed in their prooemia the style as thoroughly as questions con- 
cerning the matter. The difference itself existed as early as the last 
third of the fifth century, between Hellanikos on the one side, and 
Herodotos and Thukydides on the other.'°9 It 1s quite possible that 
this attitude is one of the reasons for the early loss of these works, 
which were read and used only by experts. Early Jonic writing of local 
history for all its technical simplicity showed some merits which in the 
opinion of the rhetors made up for what they felt to be deficiencies: 
EMLTPEXEL [LEVTOL Tis WPA Tots Epyols aUT@V Kal yapis, Tots pwev TrAEiWY, Tots 
d° eAatrwy, dv’ jv peévovow adtav ai ypadat, as Dionysios says in a sentence 
immediately following the passage just mentioned. The increasing 
archaism of the Roman Empire is particularly susceptible to the charm 
of the ‘pre-Raphaelites’; its rhetors give some well-considered judge- 
ments on the style of some of these archaic writers. We cannot expect 
that this charm of a primitive narrative should have worked upon the 
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Attic contemporaries of Demosthenes or at the beginning of the period 
of the Diadochs; the models for the everyday style of the cultivated 
man were found among the orators, who always were consulted first. 
The situation seems to be this, that in historiography a separation of 
artistic from learned prose began with Hellanikos, and that the Atthido- 
graphers (I think following Hellanikos, and with a conscious feeling of 
the zpeézrov) wrote the latter. That was not a style which the rhetors took 
into account at all; it is lacking in qualities that could cause the writers 
ITepi puppjoews to recommend it or to give warnings against it, when 
tastes or fashions underwent a change. The name Hellanikos is men- 
tioned in these writings (as to style in a purely negative sense by the way) 
because he was counted as a great historian,"° which the Atthido- 
graphers were not. It is therefore not surprising that we do not find 
a single judgement on the style of any one of the Atthidographers, 
not even of Philochoros.!"! 


IT! 
THE SOURCES OF THE ATTHIS 
1. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS: THE PROBLEM 


Not until we treat the last of the general questions put to us by Atthido- 
graphy can we realize the full importance of what we consider the 
result of the first chapter of this introduction. We started in the second 
chapter! with the effort to form first, independently of all theories 
about the origin of ‘the Atthis’,? an idea of the individual Atthides from 
their scanty remains and the even more scanty testimonies concerning 
them. This investigation, founded primarily (so far as possible ex- 
clusively) on the existing evidence, yielded (as I hope), notwithstanding 
the scantiness of the material, two facts: (1) each individual Atthido- 
grapher was an independent literary personality; they differ from each 
other by special interests in some matters, and by their political con- 
victions ; (2) on the other hand, they all treat the same material in the 
same form of annalistic record, and mainly with the same methods, and 
the picture they draw of Athenian history is fundamentally the same 
in all. 

In discussing now the last question, viz. whence they took the 
material with which they built up the history of Athens, we leave the 
domain of pure observation, or, we might say, the attempt at gaining 
from facts observed a picture of the Athenian local chronicle, which is a 
subspecies of local writing, and which by nature is distinctly historical, 
and narrative as to its form.3 This essential fact justified us when 
drawing the picture in casting our eyes occasionally on local writing in 
general, and on its relations to great historiography. We now enter 
upon a domain where, although we again start from observed facts, we 
cannot simply form from these facts a general picture that would be 
certain at least in its fundamental lines. We must draw conclusions 
from the evidence as to 1ts origin, conclusions necessarily hypothetical. 
I admit at once the hypothetical character of this section. But the 
profit of our argumentations hitherto is this (in my opinion), that the 
question about the origin of the material treated by the Atthidographers 
gains another aspect, that actually it can even be raised only if we 
start from the material itself and infer its origin from its character 
instead of approaching the material primarily with the preconceived 
opinion that its main source was a chronicle kept from the seventh 
century B.C. onward‘ by the eupatrid exegetai, published and developed 
into literature by an unknown Athenian about 380 B.c. The repre- 
sentatives of this opinion further argue that all individual Aithides are, 
as it were, revisions of this ‘primary chronicle’, and they exclude 
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Hellanikos from the companionship of the Atthidographers proper, 
because although he ‘of course got his information in Athens’ he ‘had 
no access to the exegetai and their notes’.5 This inevitable conclusion is 
in fact sufficient in itself for proving the thesis untenable. To derive the 
tradition as a whole from (more or less official) notes actually signifies 
an elimination of the question about the sources of Attic history.6 For 
the modern State (and perhaps even earlier) these notes are said to have 
been made at the time of the events; for the periods of the «riots and 
dpyatoAoyia (for which notes at the time of the events are, at least 
to-day, no longer maintained)? they are assigned to the same persons 
who began to note down the events of their time.’ It is obvious that 
two distinct questions are mixed up in this argument, questions the 
separation of which is the primary condition for understanding the 
tradition at all (and of course the criticism of it): the question about 
the origins of the tradition, and that about the first embodiment of it 
in writing (in whatever form) and the subsequent literary revisions. 

It is self-evident that we cannot settle here the first question im 
transcursu: any attempt at answering it would lead us straight to a 
critical history of Athens (or call it an investigation of the sources of 
Attic history), which would have to begin where ancient history in the 
fifth century began, from Hekataios down to Hellanikos and Thuky- 
dides, viz. with the first appearance of Greeks in Hellas.° Apart from 
the historical facts such an investigation would have to consider e.g. 
the evidence of the excavations, and the language, matters taken into 
account by the ancient historians as well, even if only in exceptional 
cases.!° We cannot avoid in the commentary entering occasionally on 
the origins of certain traditions and incidentally on their historical 
value : the Pelasgians, who play such an important part in the Athenian 
tradition (even if less important than in Great History), are a case in 
point.!! But on the whole we must renounce treating this question, and 
we can do so without detriment as long as we keep permanently in mind 
the facts not only that the question exists, but that it also has a bearing 
on the other question about the writing down of the tradition however 
it was formed—aindeed a very considerable part of the tradition con- 
cerning the archaic time took its origin in, and by, the writing down. 
Our task is solely to understand these writings: it must be stated (as far 
as this is possible here) who first established which parts of the tradition, 
how he did it, what material was at his disposal, and what was the 
attitude of his successors towards these fixed facts. To solve this 
problem is of course much less simple than to evade it by shifting it 
back to the anonymous exegetes. This shifting back moreover serves 
no purpose: nothing is altered in the questions we have to raise about 
this account, whether it was an exegetes of the seventh century B.c,, 
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or Herodotos or Hellanikos in the fifth, or Kleidemos in the middle of 
the fourth, who first narrated these events in writing. It is a widely 
spread idea, but nevertheless a wrong one, that anything can be gained 
by introducing one or several Herodotoi before Herodotos, one or 
several redactions of the pontifical chronicle before Fabius, one or 
several anonymous Aithides before Kleidemos or Hellanikos (or for that 
matter a number of Homers before Homer). The problem is not changed 
in the least ; it always is: whence did the first man get his material, what 
did this material look like, and what did he do with it? Concerning the 
history of Athens we have a first-rate testimony in the words of Thuky- 
dides, which state that the first Arziuxy Evyypady was composed by 
Hellanikos,!2 It cannot be too emphatically pointed out that this state- 
ment represents the tradition ; that this tradition fully agrees with all 
we know about the origin and the development of historical writing in 
Hellas generally and about the development of the special group of 
Atthidography in particular, and that hitherto nothing has been brought 
forward that should raise doubts as to the evidence of Thukydides, or 
of this Arrixy Evyypady being an independent book, not part of a 
greater work.!3 There is therefore primarily no reason for hypotheses of 
any kind; we are fully justified (actually it is simply sound method) in 
taking our departure from the testimony which is supported by the 
ancient citations from the Att/des'4 and in putting the question simply 
thus: when a scholar desired to write a complete history of Athens, what 
matertal could he get in Athens at the end of the fifth century? (Some 
people might prefer to say ‘a man who knew how to ask’ instead of ‘a 
scholar’ but there is no reason for disputing the claim of Hellanikos to the 
latter.) What are (in different terms) the sources of Hellanikos and the 
first Atthis? We may add to this fundamental question two corollaries 
which, though of great interest, are of no importance in principle: (1) 
how far did Hellanikos find in earlier writings preliminary studies for 
such a continuous history? (2) how far, and in what direction, did his 
successors, the Athenian Atthidographers from Kleidemos to Philo- 
choros, who adopted ‘the schedule’ (to use Wilamowitz’s word) from 
Hellanikos, increase the material?!5 The question is only about ‘how 
far’, because of the fact there is no doubt. Concerning the first corollary, 
we are in possession (to speak only of historical writing) of detailed 
pieces of Attic history in Herodotos: for the eighty years from Peisi- 
stratos to the war with Xerxes it is so much and so continuous that it 
amounts to a history of Athens from c. 560 to 479/8 B.c.,!6 and we know 
that some ‘facts’ about the mythical time down to the Ionic migration 
were to be found in the genealogical book of the Athenian Pherekydes, 
who probably published it in the first third of the fifth century.!7 The 
foundations for the second corollary have been laid already : the rapidly 
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and greatly increasing length of the Adthides of the fourth century 
speaks a distinct language.!® So far as the increase is due to a particu- 
larly full treatment of the time of the writers (as is certainly the case in 
Androtion and Philochoros) it does not yield anything for the question 
about the sources; for these we have to consider the archaeology alone 
(we may practically include here not only the «riots but the archaic 
time as well), and what I called above the prehistory, 1.e. the sixth and 
fifth centuries, from Solon to the end of the Peloponnesian War. The 
double size of the history of the kings in Kleidemos, and the far greater 
enlargement in Phanodemos and Demon allow of the inference that 
the increase of the material especially concerns the Attic ‘antiquities’ 
(the word taken in the widest sense), and this is what we expect a priort. 
‘We do not see clearly as to the details : but in the fragments of Hellanikos 
we have no vestige of any at all detailed treatment of matters of cult or 
early political institutions ; no remains of descriptive passages of some 
length, nothing comparable, for example, to Philochoros’ description of 
the procession at the Panathenaia, or to his systematic ‘digressions’ 
about the law of citizenship, military matters, or such-like. The pas- 
sages we have of Hellanikos are without exception ‘historical’ aitia, 
explanations of the names of some Athenian localities, sanctuaries, etc. 
But we do find the aitia for the most important stages of political 
development, a detailed account of Theseus’ government, some re- 
mains of the history of the Peisistratids, and a description of the con- 
stitution of Kleisthenes, enumerating the ten phylai, though probably 
not the hundred demes.'9 According to the fragments it seems that 
Hellanikos concerned himself, not so exclusively as Herodotos but pre- 
dominantly, with the history of Athens rather than with her institutions ; 
and of the latter he considered more what in ethnography was called 
davpaora (i.e. buildings, etc.) than what was called véuo..2° But in the 
history the archaic State (for the description of which Hellanikos had 
created the scaffolding) and the modern State were equally considered ; 
in the latter part he naturally was able to narrate more continuously 
and more in detail, 1.e. fewer empty spaces were left, than in the former.?! 


2. TEST CASE: THE TRADITION ABOUT THE PEISISTRATIDS 


In investigating the problem of the sources it is of fundamental 
importance to separate these two periods, as the boundary between 
which we may take the beginning of the archons’ list (683/2 B.c.), not 
Solon’s archonship, poor though the ‘historical’ tradition is for the first 
ninety years. The sources for these periods are, at least partly, different 
in kind, and the character of the tradition is obviously different for each 
period. But before we proceed, and before we follow up this point of 
view, I will show in an individual case from the history of the ‘modern’ 
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State that our fundamental question was put correctly, and that there- 
fore the point of departure of our whole investigation is correct. For 
the mythical time the Pelasgian question may serve the same purpose: 
I have dealt with it in detail in the commentary on Philochoros,'! 
and it is also appropriate for illustrating the difference in the character 
of the tradition for the two periods, although (or just because) in both 
cases the tradition is oral either wholly or essentially. For the historical 
time I choose as a test case the story of the Peisistratids, its last section 
in particular, viz. the liberation of Athens, because here, besides a 
number of Atthidographic fragments, we have an author of a time 
when a literary Aéthis did not yet exist, and a second from the time when 
the first literary Atthis had appeared: I mean the story of the tyranny, 
which in Herodotos, complete in its essential features, constitutes 
the first piece of some length of his Athenian history, and Thukydides’ 
double treatment of the liberation of Athens from tyranny.3 

The comparison between the pre-Atthidographic and the Atthido- 
graphic tradition‘ yields the following points. 

(1) All authors whom we know in narrating the history of the tyranny 
followed in the main lines Herodotos who was the first to fix the story 
in writing.’ For proving this it is sufficient to refer to the full account 
of Aristotle,6 who once cites Herodotos by name as one of his main 
sources in connexion with a rather unimportant detail. He adds a 
variant, unfortunately in accordance with his custom not naming his 
authorities, but nobody doubts that one or several Aithides are behind 
the éwo.7 A further proof consists in the fact that not only both pas- 
sages of Thukydides but also the fragments from the Peisistratid story 
of the Atthidographers can at once be inserted into the Herodotean 
narrative which they supplement.® There is no variant of any impor- 
tance as to the facts, for the great disagreement in the tradition, which 
we shall presently treat in detail, actually is not a disagreement as to 
facts (such only is the question whether Hipparchos was a tyrant as 
well as Hippias),!° but what we might call a divergence of judgement as 
to the persons to whom belongs the merit of liberating Athens, a diver- 
gence comparable to the question as to who may claim to be the founder 
of democracy, Solon or Kleisthenes.!! It is worth while to linger on this 
comparison for a moment, because it throws light on the history of 
tradition generally beyond the test case. In Herodotos the tyranny is 
the first piece of Athenian history narrated in detail; he knows about 
Solon’s legislation, but he does not set forth the epochal importance of 
it, nor does he realize Solon’s position in the development of the 
Athenian State.!2 The reason is that his Athenian authorities (who may 
have known more about Solon, although it is not certain that they did) 
had a more lively interest in the political antagonisms that led to the 
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reform of Kleisthenes, because these antagonisms were felt to be the step 
immediately preceding that phase of the struggle for democracy which 
most concerned them, i.e. that which began with the law of Ephialtes 
about the Areopagos and found its end at the time of Herodotos’ 
sojourn in Athens, and, decisively for him, in the victory of Perikles 
over Thukydides Melesiu. Apparently the part assigned to Solon by 
Hellanikos was not much more important than that which he has in 
Herodotos. We have to speak cautiously, but we do find the Kleis- 
thenian legislation in his fragments whereas Solon’s is lacking. In 
all probability Hellanikos too failed to see in Solon the political 
reformer and the creator of democracy ; it is quite possible that he did 
not say about him more than occurred in Herodotos. The creator of the 
Athenian constitution (in contradistinction to the laws) in his view was 
Kleisthenes.?3 Not until the fourth century did the Aithides treat Solon 
fully ;'4 we might say that he then replaced Kleisthenes as the creator 
of democracy, and it is the measures of Solon’s legislation in particular 
which are the centre of contests between the authors of different political 
convictions, because the conservative party proposed to revise the con- 
stitution backwards by returning to the Solonian type. Thereis no doubt 
that this shifting of the interest is connected with the new outbreak of 
party-strife after the Sicilian disaster, viz. with the new offensive of the 
conservative party, when the catchword of the mdrpios 7roXkireia emerged, 
which for the conservatives meant the constitution of Solon. This 
catchword of the zatptos wodurefa belongs to an antagonism which is 
more general, one might say more objective, than that of the preceding 
phase, when the antagonism between the great families is distinctly 
felt under the political conflicts: then the democracy was Perikles the 
‘Alcmeonid’, and the conservative party (to which the majority of the 
aristocratic families may have belonged) gathered round the Philaid 
Kimon. At the end of the fourth century these personal matters were, 
if not forgotten, still without importance; the antagonism now solely 
concerned the political programmes; democracy signed its programme 
with the name of Kleisthenes, and the conservatives set Solon in 
opposition to him. But Solon was established as the creator of the laws, 
and when the code was revised the democrats could not possibly simply 
leave him to the conservatives. Nothing shows more distinctly the 
uncertainty, and the effort of the democrats also to claim Solon for 
themselves, than on the one side the motion of Kleitophon on the occa- 
sion of the first attempt in 413 B.c. at revising the constitution by a 
return to the past,!5 and on the other side the design of a constitution 
published some years later by an anonymous conservative under the 
name of Drakon.’® For the history of Athens this means that fourth-cen- 
tury Atthidography acquired a new province: the dark period between 
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the ‘archaeology’ and the modern State ended earlier; the ‘historical’ 
period no longer began with the tyranny and the parties in the sixties of 
the sixth century,!” but with the legislation of Solon and the conditions 
leading up to it. We cannot follow up these matters in detail, but it is 
evident that the first chapters of Aristotle’s Aénvaiwy wodreta give us an 
idea of the picture drawn in the Athenian Aéthides of this piece of 
Athenian history, which included fifty years at the least. They con- 
nected the detached fact of Kylon’s attempt at tyranny with the 
legislation of Solon,'® which Aristotle now treated in greater detail than 
the Kleisthenian alterations, taking as his starting-point the question of 
the democratic value of the legislation.'9 This means that he did not 
treat of the legislation (which Herodotos mentioned alone and briefly, and 
which no Aithts treated in detail)?° but of the constitution which can be 
inferred from the laws,?! and which every Aithis must also have treated. 
Aristotle’s ch. 13. 1-2 forms a connecting link, regrettably too succinct 
and not satisfactory otherwise, between the Solonian constitution and 
the tyranny, by giving a few dates evidently taken from an Aféthis.22 
(2) Even the one variant in Aristotle's account, where for once he ex- 
pressly quotes his authority, suffices to prove that a number of impor- 
tant additions to Herodotos?3 and the greater detail in some points are 
due to the fact that Aristotle had another source besides Herodotos. It 
has been admitted, simply because there is no other possibility, that the 
Atthides constituted this source, those, I think we may say, which had 
been published when Aristotle wrote. This is so obvious that, so far as 
facts are concerned, we can to a great extent supply the Atthidographic 
tradition from Aristotle (not the individual Atthides: the named frag- 
ments are not sufficient for doing this and Aristotle himself did not cite 
any Atthidographer by name). This again signifies that Atthidographic 
tradition narrated the history of the Peisistratids in the same way as 
Herodotos; but it does not necessarily mean that its writers took their 
account from Herodotos. Of course it is possible that they did (in my 
opinion even probable) ; but we must keep in mind that the first Adthis, 
that of Hellanikos, stands between Herodotos and the Athenian Atthi- 
dographers, and the role of that Atthis, which was the first continuous 
history of Athens, was by no means unimportant. I will deal succinctly 
with the individual fragments which corroborate the inference. 
Herodotos?+ opens the last act of the Peisistratid story, viz. the account 
ws eAevbepwOnoav tupavvwv AOnvator, with the statement of a change in 
the nature of the tyranny after the murder of Hipparchos.?5 He subse- 
quently records clearly and succinctly (not, however, without details) 
the successive phases: the first unsuccessful attempt at liberation in 
which the Alcmeonids captured Leipsydrion ;?© the taking over of the 
temple-building at Delphi and the alleged corruption of the Pythia ;?7 
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the help rendered, in consequence of this action, by the Spartans in the 
two expeditions of Anchimolios and Kleomenes ; the blockade and capitu- 
lation of the Akropolis and the departure of Hippias to Sigeion, with an ap- 
pendix about the duration of the tyranny and the origin of the family.78 
This is a consistent account, taken mainly from the ‘Alcmeonid source’, 
but with additions from another source ; some details show (what we ex- 
pect a priort) that Herodotos received all his information in Athens.?° 
(a) Aristotle3° narrates the essentials in the same way as Herodotos, 
but at the very beginning he gives an additional detail: pera dé raira 
(the murder of Hipparchos) ovveBatver wodAAdet tpaxvrépav elvar tiv 
Tupavvida: (lat yap dia To Tiuwpety TadeAdanr Kat dua TO TOAAOdS avyipnKevat 
Kat exPpePAnKevas Taow Hv dmioros Kat muKpos. (2) ever Sé TeTApTwL waALoTa 
peta Tov ‘Immapyxov Oavarov, eret Kakds elyev Ta ev dotet, THY Movvuxiav 
emexelpnoe Terxyilew, ws Exel peidpvodmevos. ev TOUTOLS 5° wv e&ezrEcEV UO 
Kneopévous tod Aaxedatpoviwy Baottéws, xpnouav yryvoyevwy det Tots 
Adxwou katadvew tHv Tupavvida dia Toidvd’ aitiav.|] (3) of duyades dv ot 
AAxpewvida: apoecatyKecav KTA. One glance at the text of Herodotos 
shows that the passage in double brackets is an insertion into the 
narrative of Herodotos, an insertion partly anticipating what Aristotle 
(19. 3 f.) narrates again later in greater detail following Herodotos. In 
this latter narrative some further evident additions show that Aristotle 
really was working in the manner indicated above ; he is not reproducing 
only one source.3! The interval mentioned, éres terdprws, shows the 
addition about Munichia to be taken from an account which recorded 
by years, i.e. from an Aithis, and the insertion of the archon’s date in 
19. 6 mapédwxav tTHv axporroAw tots ‘APnvaiots émi Apmaxridov apyovtos) 
corroborates this inference. The fact of the fortification of Munichia, 
however, was mentioned as early as Hellanikos, for he explains the 
name; and as this explanation is cited from the second book of his 
Atthis, which also included the division into phylai by Kleisthenes, we 
can hardly doubt that the fragment belongs to the story ws trupavywy 
eAcevfepwlnoav Ot Abnvator.3? But Aristotle certainly did not use Hella- 
nikos, who in his opinion was antiquated for the historical time; he 
probably used one of the Athenian Atthides (Androtion for choice). 
This assumption (surely natural) is corroborated by the fact that at 
least one Aithzs (and for several reasons it seems most likely that it was 
Androtion’s) treated somewhat fully another detail, one which is found 
in Herodotos: the splendid rebuilding of the Delphic temple, which in 
Herodotos 5. 63. 2 appears as an act of munificence on the part of the 
Alcmeonids, is in Aristotle ‘Az. 19. 4 the way by which they procured the 
money wanted for the attack on Athens, and the explanation as to how 
this was possible, éuscwoavto rov ev AeAgois vey, dbev edrdpnoav ypnudtwr, 
not quite clear to us at once, is furnished by a fragment of Philochoros.33 
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(6) In the same way as Aristotle supplements Herodotos (following 
Androtion ?), a fragment of Kleidemos supplements the latter’s account 
of Peisistratos’ return from his first exile.34 The record of Kleidemos 
has not been preserved because the excerptor, who is discussing beautiful 
women, is interested in Phye alone; but the preserved passage is suffi- 
cient for showing that Kleidemos in his narrative agreed with Herodotos: - 
like Herodotos he related that the return of Peisistratos was staged 
as a restoration by the goddess Athena. As to the woman who acted the 
part of Athena, Herodotos knows that she was from the ‘deme’ Paianieis, 
that she was beautiful and tall (he gives her height to the daxrvdos). 
But his interest in the lady is exhausted with this information; and 
although he knows that Peisistratos, when returning, had marriageable 
sons, he pursues his straight course and relates the second tyranny.35 We 
can insert the statements of Kleidemos into the narrative of Herodotos 
quite as easily as Aristotle could insert the story of the fortification of 
Munichia into Herodotos’ report of the downfall of the tyranny: 
Kleidemos gave an account of the recompenses given to Peisistratos’ 
followers in Athens, who (besides the stratagem calculated to win over 
the people) had made his return possible. The marriages of the eldest 
two of his sons belong to this context.36 Kleidemos mentions by name 
the father of Phye, who became the wife of Hipparchos; and her status 
of citizen as well as her family could thus be inferred by the Athenian 
reader ; he also knows that Charmos, the father of Hippias’ wife, had 
been a polemarch (surely in the year of the return). He appends a 
digression about Charmos, his personal relations to Hippias, and as a 
proof a votive gift with an inscription; everything as we expect it in 
a local historian, who was interested in the personal affairs of the great 
Athenian families and in the origin of preserved monuments 1” them- 
selves. Perhaps it is not surprising that we find these, we might say 
‘social’, and in an even higher degree these ‘antiquarian’ interests, in the 
Athenian Thukydides: the fact that he found the name of the (younger) 
Peisistratos in the list of the archons gives him a reason for briefly 
narrating the story of two considerable dedications made by this man.37 
This is important because it shows that long before the first Athenian 
Atthidographer the first written report about a series of historical facts 
is increased out of acquaintance with local affairs, and that conclusions 
are drawn even from monuments. Actually this procedure begins in 
this first written report : Herodotos mentions, for example, the tomb of 
the Spartan Anchimolos,3?® and according to his habit he make digres- 
sions referring in particular to names that occur in his narrative.39 He 
probably could himself have learnt the facts which Kleidemos narrated. 
But as a foreigner he was less interested in a mere history of Athenian 
families, and gossipy though Herodotos is (or is said to be), he seldom 
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handles gossip for its own sake, and he almost never handles it indis- 
criminately: the apparently gossipy remarks about the happenings in 
Peisistratos’ bedroom, for instance, have a distinct bearing on the 
course of events.‘° 

(c) The remains of Atthidography concerning the history of the 
Pisistratids are poor otherwise, just because Herodotos had given the 
authoritative account, and only an accident therefore could cause 
grammarians or scholiasts to consult a special author.4! In any case we 
learn nothing for our particular purpose from Androtion or Phano- 
demos.42 Only the first Atthidographer, Hellanikos, constitutes an 
exception (at least I think he does). But since his account has not been 
preserved directly, and can only be inferred from Thukydides’criticism, 
this point requires special treatment. It is of fundamental importance, 
because it 1s the only one that enables us really to look into the nature 
and the development of the tradition beyond the self-evident fact that 
Herodotos received his information in Athens. 

(3) The two passages in which Thukydides deals with the liberation 
of Athens are polemical as to their nature: in contrast to the current 
opinion which considers Hipparchos as the tyrant (and the successor of 
Peisistratos),43 he maintains in the brief remark at the beginning of the 
methodological concluding part of his great introduction, and proves 
in detail in the somewhat far-fetched digression in the sixth book, that 
Ileatorparov yap ynpavod reAeutycavros ev TH. Tupavvidse ody “Immapyos, 
Womrep ot TroAXoL otovrat, GAA’ “Imias mpecButatos av €axe THY apyynv, and 
that the liberation of Athens from tyranny was not a consequence of 
Hipparchos’ being murdered by Harmodios and Aristogeiton: their 
deed was neither well considered beforehand nor had it a political 
character; the cause of it was an epwrixy Adan (Evyrvyia) and the per- 
formance an aAdytoros ToAua Ex Tob Trapaypha trepideods ;*+ the liberation 
was achieved only in the fourth year after the murder dm0 Aaxredatuoviwv 
Kat AAkpewdav tav duyovrwy, who compelled the tyrant Hippias to 
leave Athens.45 The account of Thukydides is in full accord with that 
of Herodotos as a whole and in the details (as far as Thukydides gives 
details) ; Herodotos begins quite naturally with the words: ézei “Imzap- 
xov tov ITevototparov, ‘Imméw dé tod tupdvvov adeApedv . . . amroKxTetvouat 
Aptoroyeitwy kat Appddtos. Any modern writer would in this instance 
have referred to Herodotos, but that is not the custom of the ancients, 
who generally cite only when rejecting an earlier account, and when 
they cite mostly give no name.4® We therefore ask why Thukydides 
criticized here, and why he proved explicitly that, as we should say, 
Herodotos described the events correctly. One answer only to this 
question suggests itself: between the publication of Herodotos’ work 
and the writing of the great digression*”? a book must have appeared in 
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which matters were represented otherwise than as Herodotos gave them. 
The form of Thukydides’ criticism corroborates this supposition: the 
brief remark in the first book is directed against A@nvaiwy ro wAjOos, 
whose belief proves that ot dv@pwzrot Tas axoas TOY mpoyeyervnuevwv, Kal 
RV eTMLXwWpLa oPtawyv HL, ouotws aPacaviotrws trap’ aAAjAwy dSéxovrar. In 
the great digression we find a remarkable change of ideas: 7o yap 
Aptotoyeirovos Kat ‘Appodiou TéAunpa 0’ épwrixny Evvtvxiav emexeip7 On, 
Hv eye emt tA€ov Sinynoadpevos atomava oUTE TovUs aAAous oUTE ad’Tovs 
A€nvatious mepi THv ofetépwv Tupdvywy ovdé TrEpt TOU yevouevou aKpiBés 
ovoev Aéyovras. In my opinion it may be simply stated that by the aAAou 
Hellanikos alone can be meant: this writer certainly did not omit the 
history of the Peisistratids,48 and his Adthzs, the first book of this kind, 
was published when Thukydides was preparing the final version of his 
manuscript.49 When Thukydides had read that AZthis he wrote the 
detailed refutation of one point which must have caught his attention, 
if only because in his methodological introduction he had used this very 
point to illustrate his contention that little confidence can be placed 
even in local tradition, and even in a tradition concerning a time not 
very remote.5° I do not see how anyone can avoid this conclusion: the 
second detailed treatment (whatever its chronological relation is to the 
brief remarks in 1. 20. 2) requires an explanation. The only credible 
explanation is that the adAAou in 6. 54 refers to the authoritative account 
of an historian as the dAdo “EAAnves in 1. 20. 3 refers to Herodotos, whose 
work also had not long been published.5! The fact that it is just the 
story of the Peisistratids which Thukydides treats fully a second time 
also finds a simple explanation (I am giving it for those who do not 
believe in the conclusion which in my opinion is sure, and I think 
unbelievers will be many). The question is not only about a fact of 
Athenian history; the belief ascribed by Thukydides to Aénvaiwy zo 
aAjGos, or to the adroit ‘A@nvaior, actually is the official conception as 
sanctioned by the State; and this explains at once why Hellanikos 
preferred it to the Herodotean narrative: he thought himself able 
for once to correct his predecessor. For proving that the conception 
rejected by Thukydides was ‘official’ it seems sufficient to refer to the 
erection of statues of the tyrannicides and the renovation of them in 
477/6 B.c.; they were honoured by a tomb in the Kerameikos, and wor- 
shipped as heroes by the polemarch. The oldest living descendant of each 
enjoyed public maintenance in the Prytaneion, and this was confirmed 
in the decree of c. 440 B.c. which revised the conferring of this honour 
and enumerated the categories of those on whom it was to be bestowed.52 
The small number of those entitled to that privilege shows how re- 
markable the honour was, and a certain irony 1s implied in the fact that 
the ‘Alcmeonid’ Perikles (if he really was the mover) had to admit the 
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tyrannicides from the family of the Gephyraioi. The glorification of 
these murderers may have been chiefly due to the conservative circles 
hostile to Perikles, and I have no doubt that it had its origin in those 
circles in which the «aAoi cayaboi at their symposia sang skolia in honour 
of the two who tov tupavvov Kraverny icovduous Tt’ Abyvas eroinoarny.53 
The poets of these skolia were not poets by profession like Simonides, 
who by an official order upheld the same conception; they were 
amateurs like the authors of most “Theognidea’, just participants in the 
symposia, and it is of course conceivable that they celebrated the deed 
entirely without a purpose, not valuing it historically ;54 it 1s even con- 
ceivable that in their enthusiasm for those brave men5s they forgot that 
their bravery far from liberating Athens made supportable conditions 
insupportable. This is conceivable, but not very credible, even when 
we leave out of account Thukydides’ characterization of the murder 
and his severe criticism of the way in which it was carried out, because 
we do not know his sources. The history of Athens since the affair 
with Kylon shows an antagonism of more than a century between the 
Alcmeonids, who made their own policy, and the general body of the 
Athenian nobility; in particular the alliance of the hostile families for 
the overthrow of the tyrant proved as temporary as the alliances at the 
beginning of Peisistratos’ tyranny: it was immediately dissolved when 
the purpose had been achieved. In view of these events it seems most 
likely that we hear in these skolia the voice of the opposition of that 
time to the Alcmeonid who in the contest which broke out at once with 
the reactionary majority of the nobility, €acovpevos . . . Tov SHpov 
mpoceratpilera.5® Taking into account what the new archons’ list has 
taught us, viz. that even the Alcmeonids made their peace with 
Hippias,57 we may infer the insistence of the opposition on the conten- 
tion that it was not Kleisthenes or the Alcmeonids who liberated 
Athens, but the two aristocrats from the family of the Gephyraioi, who 
killed ‘the tyrant’.6® Turning to the further course of events, to the 
overthrow of Kleisthenes when he sought assistance from Persia against 
Sparta and the hostile neighbours we shall understand at once that 
after Marathon the anti-Alcmeonid conception gained the upper hand. 
When Herodotos came to Athens in 445/4 B.c.59 at the time of an extreme 
tension in home policy between the conservative party and the man who 
had established the sovereignty of the demos, he was told about the 
_ curse under which the Alcmeonids were living and about the treasonable 
plottings of this family during the last decades of the sixth century, and 
again later when Persian troops landed in Attica in order to bring the 
tyrant back by force. These tales had the distinct purpose of showing 
the Alcmeonids as the friends and helpers of the last tyrant and thus 
disproving their merit in the overthrow of the tyranny: one need only 
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adapt the first words in Herodotos’ apology® to hear their argumenta- 
tions. But the tellers of the tales must have been people of some 
standing (in an author who is so well informed about the Philaids it is 
easy to see in which circles we must look for them): for Herodotos 
believes it to be necessary to suppress the overthrow of Kleisthenes (an 
almost unique proceeding with him)®! and to refute the reproaches con- 
nected with Marathon in a detailed digression (which again is almost 
unique).®2 The first part of the. digression concludes with the decided 
explanation kat ottw tas A@jvas obroe (scil. ot AAkpewvidat) Foav ot 
eXevfepwcavres TroAAde pGAAov 7 wep Appddids Te kat Apiotoyeitwy, ws eya 
Kptvw, and with the recapitulation of the story about the overthrow of 
the tyranny, which he had given in the fifth book.®3 The origin of the 
material in this digression, which includes two stories praising the 
Alcmeonids of the first half of the sixth century, and ends up with 
the emphatic mention of Perikles, cannot for a moment be doubtful: 
Herodotos got everything from Perikles, or from the circle round 
Perikles. The topical importance of these pieces of information through 
their immediate connexion with the political crisis of the forties 1s made 
probable by two facts, one negative and one positive: (a) Herodotos 
does not mention Ephialtes and the crisis of the sixties, in which Perikles 
had at the utmost a part as adjutant of the leading politician; the 
Areopagos, which was so important in fourth-century Atthidography, 
for him is simply the hill opposite the Akropolis which the Persians 
captured in 480 B.c.® (b) In the introduction to the great digression 
emphasizing the hostility against tyranny of the Alcmeonids he con- 
nects with them the same attitude in Kallas, the grandfather of that 
Kallias who in 449 B.c., on the order of Perikles, made the peace with 
Persia. The political situation of 506 B.c. had been repeated in the wider 
conditions of the present time, and with certain changes: in 449 B.c. the 
leading Alcmeonid did not seek the assistance of Persia against the 
coalition Sparta—Boeotia—Chalcis, but he needed peace with Persia not 
only in order to have his hands free for the moment against the coalition 
of Sparta and Boeotia which was soon joined by revolting Euboea, but 
also in order to be able to follow up his imperial policy by which he 
meant to make Athens the supreme power instead of Sparta. 

I had better state expressly that it is not my intention to treat the 
‘historical’ question as to who deserves the credit for the liberation of 
Athens; it is uncertain whether we can answer at all with the means at 
our disposal a question put so crudely. One may quite well argue that 
the murdering of Hipparchos (whatever was the cause of it) was the 
beginning of the end of the tyranny. But it is not our business here to 
‘state how things actually happened’; we have to state exclusively 


what was told about these events in Athens. In this respect the evidence 
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is quite clear and unambiguous: (a) two notions sharply contradicting 
each other existed in fifth-century Athens: the first was the claim of the 
Alcmeonids that they liberated Athens by their policy, i.e. by winning 
over Delphi and thus obtaining the help of Sparta without which an 
overthrow of the tyranny would have been impossible as it was secured 
by foreign alliances. The second notion was that the liberation of 
Athens was achieved by the action of two men from the aristocratic 
family of the Gephyraioi. (b) The second notion was the official one ; it 
had taken its origin in the circles of the nobility hostile to the Alc- 
meonids (after the overthrow of Kleisthenes at the earliest), and this 
notion had carried the day in consequence of the ambiguous policy of 
the Alcmeonids between 510 and 490 B.c. The general public (Thuky- 
dides’ 7A780s) believed in this version because it had daily before its eyes 
the statues and the honorary tombs of the tyrannicides and was yearly 
reminded of them by.the cult which the polemarch conducted. It may 
be mentioned in passing that the official tradition had moreover a special 
advantage in the eyes of the public: it made the liberation a purely 
Athenian affair. It probably did not expressly deny the help of Sparta 
(we must speak cautiously, because we have not a full account of this 
tradition by an historian), but it conveniently forgot that help. The 
strong stress laid by Thukydides on this particular point shows that 
this really was the case.65 But that shows at the same time how com- 
plicated these matters were: the conservatives did not mention Sparta 
although a friendship with her was the central point of their policy ; the 
Alcmeonid tradition had to mention Sparta although both Kleisthenes 
and Perikles stood against her in their policy. They could not, and did 
not, deny the fact, but they used it in a typical manner: Thukydides, 
being quite objective, is the first to emphasize the merit of Sparta and 
the importance of her share, whereas Herodotos does not raise these 
questions, perhaps because, as a foreigner, he did not perceive the 
implications. According to his account the Alcmeonids admitted the 
part played by Sparta, but they emphasized the egotism of the helper 
whom Delphi had compelled to give assistance ; instead of the tyranny 
of Hippias he tried to force upon the Athenians that of the reactionary 
nobility, and when the first attempt failed he achieved a great coalition 
against the demos and tried to deprive the people of its liberty by force 
of arms. I gladly acknowledge these complications, for life itself is com- 
plicated: it was Perikles, not Thukydides Melesiu, who in the new 
decree of the people about the maintenance in the Prytaneion accepted 
the honouring of the tyrannicides.® (c) The two different notions have 
their origin in the living contradictions of the facts themselves ; they are 
the immediate products of the short, one might say unnatural, alliance 
between the Alcmeonids and the aristocracy. It was these circles which 
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passed on the two notions, enlarged them and gave them a fresh edge 
whenever, in a new crisis, the hatred of the Alcmeonids became acute 
and the attempt was made at pushing members of this genos out of 
political life. The use made by the Spartans of that hatred in 432 B.c. 
shows that this is not imagination.67 Matters came again to a head 
when in 449 B.C. Perikles made the peace with Persia, and when the 
thirty years’ peace called for a decision about the political leadership 
in peace, a crisis ending with the ostracism of Thukydides in spring 
443 B.c. In this crisis an event decisive for the tradition occurred: the 
stage of handing it down orally came to an end. Herodotos, when 
narrating the history of the Peisistratids, fully accepted the Alcmeonid 
version, but according to his habit, for which in this case we cannot be 
too grateful, he preserved in this account and in other passages of his 
work, directly and indirectly, some material which can be used for 
reconstructing the general opinion in Athens. Thukydides followed him 
with the strongest possible insistence. We have seen why he considered 
necessary a treatment of the disputed point: Hellanikos had presented 
in his Atihis the official and popular tradition (no doubt he was the first 
to do so in writing). Unfortunately we cannot tell to what ideas the 
forceful expressions of Thukydides are due: he gives proofs for some 
details, but he does not give us (because this is not in his nature) his 
reasons for his notion of the action of Harmodios and Aristogeiton as 
being eépwrixy Evvrvxia and dAdytatos TéAya ex Too mapaxphpa mepideods. 
He does not name a source (this is the great gap in our knowledge), and 
it lies with the historian to decide whether he had a trustworthy source 
not accessible to Herodotos,®8 while it does not matter for our immediate 
purpose, because this source was certainly not an official chronicle. We 
can see that he collected arguments himself from such documents as he 
could find in order to give a foundation to the account formed by 
Herodotos. The use of documents is out of the line of the latter’s 
thoughts; he narrated according to the tales of his reporters from both 
sides with an independent judgement and a definite preference of the 
tradition given to him from the circles round Perikles. Thukydides, 
however, consulted the archons’ list in order to prove by it the mild, 
and as it were lawful, character of the tyranny in contrast to the real 
tyranny which followed the murder of Hipparchos; for this change was 
an essential point in an argumentation meant to correct the current 
notion of the action of Harmodios and Aristogeiton. As Thukydides 
found the name of a younger Peisistratos in the archons’ list, he per- 
mitted himself a brief digression about two considerable votive gifts 
dedicated by him in his archonship; he gives the history of one and 
copies the preserved inscription of the second: the remark apvdpoits 
ypdppaoe shows that he did the copying himself. In order to prove his 
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second contention, viz. that the tyranny was in the hands of Hippias 
as the eldest son, he gives some notes on the family affairs of the first 
tyrant, and again he consults an inscription, viz. the decree of proscrip- 
tion on the stele.69 Apart from the inscriptions he consulted a written 
* source, again a recently published book like Hellanikos’ Adthis, for there 
is hardly a doubt that he took the details about the connexion by 
marriage with the tyrants of Lampsakos from Charon’s *Q2po. Aapipa- 
xknvav.7? It may be Thukydides’ own supposition when he remarks 
about the purpose of this connexion by marriage which Hippias arranged 
dia PoBov Aon wGAAov wv tv moAitov (cf. the fortification of Munichia in 
Hellanikos and Aristotle), that the tyrant of Lampsakos was highly 
esteemed by King Dareios ; but the conjecture may have found support 
in the account of Charon. This concluding chapter simultaneously supple- 
ments the brief remark of Herodotos that after the capitulation ‘the 
Peisistratids’ eLeyuspyoar és Ltyerov To emi THt Nkapavdpwe. These accounts 
leave no room for a contemporary report in the notes of the exegetai. 
Those who maintain that the foreigner Hellanikos had no access to 
these notes may assume as well that Herodotos knew nothing about 
them. For Thukydides such a contention would be ridiculous, and I do 
not think that the deriving of 1. 126 (the chapter about Kylon) from ‘the 
chronicle’ is made more probable by the assertion”! that “Anthesteria 
and Diasia actually were remote from the thoughts of the sophist’ 
(Thukydides is meant), whereas ‘the exegetai lived in these matters’. 
But we shall presently come back to this question. First a few words 
must be said about the Athenian AdtMides and their accounts. We have 
not much material that can serve our purpose, but fortunately the most 
important point is clear: the Adthis of the Parian Marble follows 
Hellanikos (whether directly or no),72 and so did the popular version 
(which anyhow never became quite extinct) by uniting the murder 
of Hipparchos and the expulsion of ‘the Peisistratids’ under the year of 
Harpaktides 511/10 B.c., and it is by no means impossible that one of 
the Atthides used by Aristotle dated thus.73 Whichever this Aithzs was, 
it is certain that it had not, like Thukydides and Aristotle, four archons’ 
years between the two events; at least it did not insist on the point that 
there was between them a relatively long interval of severer tyranny. 
Possibly this Atthis narrated the events retrospectively, grouping them 
together in the year of the overthrow, which was established by docu- 
ment.74 Philochoros, however, as we expect from him was in accord with 
Herodotos and Thukydides.75 The disagreement therefore permeates 
our entive tradition ; notwithstanding the great gaps in our evidence we 
can follow it up from the time of the events until the last Atthido- 
grapher who related them, from the period of oral tradition down to 
the treatment in literature. 
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This fact constitutes the value of our test case for the tradition about 
the ‘historical’ time in the Atthidographers (as the test case of the story 
about the Pelasgians illuminates the origin and the development of the 
‘prehistorical’ tradition). Wilamowitz often exemplifies by the Peisistra- 
tid story, and in doing so again and again insists on the notes made at 
the time of the events.76 But in reality this story affords a refutation of 
the fundamental notion that our tradition opens with an authoritative 
source written at the time of the events, and serving, through the medium 
of the Anonymus of 380 B.c., as the basis of all Atthzdes and through 
them of Aristotle’s A@nvaiwy woXreia. For actually the tradition is not 
uniform but divergent; divergent as to the facts themselves, not only 
as to the light in which they are seen. The most remarkable fact, 
clearly and distinctly shown by the evidence, is this, that the ‘official 
version’ is first upheld in literature by that writer whom Thukydides 
criticized, viz. by the foreign scholar Hellanikos (as I do not doubt) 
whom Wilamowitz believes not to have had access ‘to the exegetes and 
his notes’; subsequently (following Hellanikos) by one or another 
Atthidographer of the fourth century.7” The tradition of the Alcmeonids, 
however, irreconcilably contradicts the official version (quite naturally, 
because the latter had been created in order to eliminate the claims of 
Kleisthenes and the Alcmeonids). This tradition is represented by 
Herodotos (who was acquainted with the official version and preserved 
some pieces of it, partly in the form of criticism) ; by Thukydides (who 
with extreme emphasis disputes the official version); by Isokrates78 
and Aristotle (who according to Wilamowitz represents ‘the Afthzs’ 
while we have stated that he consulted one or several of the earlier 
Aitthides in order to supplement Herodotos), and by Philochoros, the 
last and greatest Atthidographer. We have seen that there is no ex- 
ternal evidence for the existence of a pre-literary chronicle in Athens, 
and we have shown in detail that such a chronicle, even if we should 
have to postulate it,79 can in any case not have been kept by the 
exegetai. We have stated above that the only reason for postu- 
lating such a chronicle could be found in the quality of the material, 8° 
and we have shown for a detail, viz. Charmos’ tenure of the office of 
polemarch, that it was not taken from the full list of officials in a 
chronicle, but from a story about the first return of Peisistratos.8! Now 
the test case shows (and this in my opinion decides the question finally) 
that the hypothesis of an official or authoritative chronicle not only is 
superfluous,®2 but makes wmpossible the understanding of the tradition. 
This tradition, which we find in the historians of the fifth century and 
(enlarged as to some details) in the fragments of the fourth-century 
Atthidographers, has all the features of oral tradition. It is exactly what 
we expect of such tradition : a remembrance as.it lived in the memory 
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of persons, especially in the descendants of the families who had a share 
in the events, noted down according to this remembrance by the first 
historians who collected information in Athens or were Athenians them- 
selves; with or without criticism, unalloyed or combined with the 
reports of others, sometimes subjected to a systematic criticism (as by 
Thukydides), but always tinged in its several ingredients by the notions 
and prejudices of the contemporaries and their descendants. Of such 
a tradition we cannot expect a priort either accuracy even of the original 
remembrance (which is obscured from the first by the passions and 
interests of the participants) or a passing on unchanged in all details 
(remembrance changes perpetually under the influence of new events 
or the continuing party-strife) ; we cannot expect even the facts to be 
the same in all records, for the records did not arise from scientific 
interest in the events. The facts are narrated, consciously or un- 
consciously, in the interests of the writers’ views on the events, thus 
being more or less modified, until the most general points alone remain 
common to all records, viz. in our test case the fact of a long tyranny, 
the names of the tyrants, and finally their overthrow. If we have cor- 
rectly interpreted the evidence, the case is certainly very interesting, 
but by no means surprising.®3 It is particularly instructive not only 
because we can expect a living memory of the tyranny of the sixth 
century (particularly its last phase) in fifth-century Athens, but also 
because of the political implications in the different accounts; they are 
so outstanding because the antagonisms in the ‘parties’ primarily re- 
mained the same in their main lines, and because in the contests about 
the forming of the State the events after the overthrow of the tyranny 
were exploited again and again for attack and defence by the heirs of 
the participants.8+ I have chosen this case because the attestation is 
particularly ample and the contrasts in it relatively simple, the history 
of the tradition thus being transparent to a certain degree. But the 
case is by no means unique. I might have taken as example the crime 
of Kylon§5 from the period of the changing over of the archaic into the 
modern State (particularly because the consequences of this event 
again made themselves felt after the overthrow of the tyranny) ; or the 
legislation of Solon, or, taking a case from the fifth century, the tradi- 
tion about Themistokles (or even that about Perikles), or the tradition 
about the relations between Athens and Megara;% this last would 
furnish an example from external history, where tradition begins to 
form in the seventh century at the latest, and almost entirely projects 
back recent events into the mythical time. 

Thus when we are in a position to examine the sum of traditions 
concerning one matter we see more or less clearly the origin, the rela- 
tions to each other, and the development of the various accounts—less 
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clearly when the beginnings reach back to the time before Solon, from 
which we have hardly a fixed date. The character of such a sum of 
traditions points to an origin in the life of the State, to an oral passing 
from generation to generation, to changes and developments according to 
changed conditions in home and foreign policy, to claims contradicting 
each other of families or parties or states. And we find, when these tradi- 
tions have been accepted into literature, the same process going on, again 
more or less clearly recognizable, but rarely so clear that, as in the test 
case, we can put under definite names in literature each individual stage 
or tradition. Insuperable difficulties do not arise until the chronicle of the 
exegetai is introduced (or any chronicle from the time of the events) and 
the assumption is made that written tradition was more than a few 
dates and facts, possibly given as succinct additions to some list, for 
choice the archons’ list (we shall presently come back to this point).87 
What (we must ask) can have been said in the supposed chronicle 
beyond such succinct facts? And if one believes in a detailed narrative 
in the chronicle, considering it as the actual (even if unpublished) pre- 
decessor of the Atthides, in what light were the events seen? The exegetes 
(or whoever else kept the chronicle) was not a machine; he was an 
Athenian aristocrat; he had his family connexions and his political 
standpoint which must needs influence his account.88 If such a sum of 
traditions as has been mentioned above was uniform as to the facts 
handed down (which would not imply that it must be historically correct), 
the problem would at least be more simple. But uniform is exactly 
what it is not—even in the fifth century, if it is possible for Herodotos 
to call Themistokles a novus homo.®® The tradition of historical facts 
is much less uniform than that concerning the zodcreda, from the 
uniformity of which in particular Wilamowitz inferred his chronicle 
contemporary with the events. It is fairly easy to explain why in the 
latter case the main facts are undisputed, the differences being only in 
the light in which the facts are viewed by the Atthidographers of the 
fourth century:% the Atthides give no more than these main facts, 
which, whether from Solon onward or from Kleisthenes, constitute the 
foundations of the existing State, adding the most important changes 
made in the Periclean time, which were well-known and could moreover 
be established by documents. Concerning the zoAtreia there is therefore 
neither any necessity nor even room for the exegetes and the chronicle 
written at the time of the events. Concerning the historical events (to 
return to them) I should personally not feel able, even without the test 
case, to take seriously the idea that a chronicler of that time, who was 
a sacred official, should have noted down the story of Phye or the in- 
timacies of Peisistratos’ bedroom (a chronicler it would have to be, for 
in the archons’ list there would be no room for notes of such extent).% 
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For these matters had no connexion either with cult or with State 
institutions ; neither were they aitia or connected with aitia.92 Can we 
suppose the chronicler to have noted down these things in pious horror 
at the acéBea of the tyrant? Or conversely, because he was impressed 
with the piety of Peisistratos, who refused to have children from the 
cursed Alcmeonid woman? It is really difficult not to be ironical on 
such ideas. Surely it is obvious (and I think no modern historian has 
judged these matters differently) that what we have before us here is 
society gossip, or in the best possible case family tradition (e.g. in the 
story of Alkmeon at Sardes, that of the suitors of Agariste) ; stories to 
be found in the memoirs or in the writings of times more literary than 
that with which we are dealing at present. 

I sum up, on the basis of what the detailed treatment of the test case 
has taught us: the method of deriving a living tradition (developing 
like all living things) from a pre-literary and authoritative chronicle 
(whether kept by the exegetai or by any other) makes impossible the 
understanding of this tradition for Athens, and equally for Rome.%3 A 
conjecture of this kind consciously or unconsciously evades the correct 
historical putting of the question as to origin by beginning to contem- 
plate the tradition at a certain (and moreover supposed) phase of its 
development instead of going down to the roots and thus gaining a basis 
for judging the nature and the value of the tradition. Looking at the 
matter from another angle: the theory moves back to a pre-literary 
period the first fixation of the tradition in writing, the first attempt at 
writing the history of a city (or of a people) on the basis of a tradition 
of whatever qualities, briefly the first book on this history.%* A book of 
any kind, whether or no it is published, requires an author; the up- 
holders of the theory therefore imply persons writing earlier than the 
known, preserved, or attested historians ; 1.e. they assume an anonymous 
exegetes who designed a chronicle more than two centuries before Hella- 
nikos, or they make an author of the first plebeian Pontifex Maximus 
Tib. Coruncanius nearly half a century before Fabius Pictor. All this is 
done under the curious misapprehension®’s that a literary phenomenon 
becomes intelligible if one can point out a predecessor (a procedure which 
would have to be continued ad infinitum in order to become effectual), 
instead of showing the conditions under which the phenomenon appeared 
and why it appeared at that particular period. Preliminary stages may 
be among the conditions, but they are not predecessors. These buildings 
of hypotheses are all (this can be stated quite firmly) without founda- 
tions, whether they are built in Rome, in Athens, in Olympia, or in 
Miletos ; and they tumble over at once when the wind blows on them. 
But there remains the unpleasant and lengthy task of removing the 
rubble before rebuilding can begin. 
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3. THE ELEMENTS OF THE TRADITION, I: THE ARCHON LIST 


We return now to the path left on p. 152. We can approach in two 
ways the question about the foundations of Attic history and about the 
nature of the material at the disposal of the Attic local historians, briefly 
the question about the sources of the Aéthides: (1) we can put the 
question separately for the different epochs of Attic history, for it is 
generally obvious (as can be shown in detail in the two test cases, viz. 
the story of the Pelasgians and that of the Peisistratids) that the sources 
for the prehistorical time are different from those for the time to which 
historical memory reaches back; the time, we might say with Hero- 
dotos, about which people ‘knew’.! (2) We can distinguish, on the other 
hand, the kind of these sources, putting the documentary evidence on 
the one side, and on the other the tradition, whether poetical, legendary, 
or generally oral. Both ways have their merits and their drawbacks 
(up to a point they overlap). As to the documents it is clear from the 
first that, for the earlier period, and in the conditions existing in 
Greece (as distinguished from those prevailing in Oriental kingdoms), 
we can expect them in exceptional cases only. Such exceptions—and 
even they do not reach back much farther than the beginning of 
historical recollection—may be the earliest part of the archons’ list 
from the year 683/2 B.c. onward ;? those remains of Drakon’s legislation 
which were included in that of Solon and in the renovation at the end 
of the fifth century ;3 or details like the archon’s oath. Monuments, to 
which legends are often attached, are not documents, because they are 
mute, and inscriptions from the time before Solon do not exist, or at 
least those from Athens are not really of any historical importance. 
Oral tradition is in different periods concerned with different matters: 
for the earlier time it mainly consists in legends (let us call them this 
for the sake of convenience, without the term implying anything about 
their character),© and preserved some few facts only from the second 
half of the seventh century, as e.g. the meagre information about Kylon 
and Drakon.7 On the other hand, oral tradition reaches far down into 
the ‘historical’ period (the test case was instructive on this point). For 
the sixth century, for which this tradition becomes more ample and 
more connected (not, however, giving a continuous narrative at that 
early time), it is still far more important than documentary tradition. 
The earliest decrees of the people preserved in inscriptions may be as 
early as the time of Hippias, but it is more likely that they belong to the 
first years after the overthrow of the tyranny ;8 the motion of Aristion, 
however, from the year 561/o B.c., like the name of the polemarch 
Charmos, was almost certainly preserved in oral tradition.9 Even for 
the first half of the fifth century B.c. oral tradition still is fundamentally 
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important: what Herodotos knows of Athenian history from Solon 
down to the war with Xerxes is almost entirely derived from this 
tradition, and nothing is altered concerning this point if there should 
really have been narrators by profession before Herodotos’ first noting 
down of Athenian events.!° Even Thukydides, when mentioning the 
prehistoric time, uses documents as an exception only. It 1s difficult 
to state how much Hellanikos gave concerning the Pentekontaetia, 
or even how much of what the fourth-century Atthidographers wrote 
concerning their own time was based on documents and how much on 
their own memory, documents being perhaps used only for check- 
ing. On the whole we had better not overestimate the share of docu- 
ments even where Androtion and Philochoros are concerned: reluctantly 
though the modern historian envisages this, in ancient contemporary 
historiography documents play a secondary role without exception. 
We shall have to ask subsequently!! how far the Atthidographers in 
describing past times (as distinguished from the history of their own 
time) investigated documents; it is evident that there was almost 
nothing for the archaic State (apart from a few sacred laws), little for 
the sixth century, and much for the fifth and fourth ; but we cannot tell 
a priort how much they used of what they could have found in the 
archives, or on the Akropolis, or in the market-place. But there is cause 
to reflect upon the fact that Philochoros was the first to collect ‘Attic 
inscriptions’!? and that a disciple of Aristotle’s was the first to publish 
a Luvaywyn Pndropdtwv.'3 

But these reflections are leading us too far afield, and we had better 
return to our alternative. Since the Atthides are, without any doubt, a 
species of historical literature ;4 since we formulated above the main 
question as to what material a scholar found in Athens who at the end 
of the fifth century set himself to write a history of that city ; and since 
this question must (mutatis mutandis) be applied to his Athenian suc- 
cessors,!5 it appears more practical to take the second of the possible 
courses, viz. to contemplate separately not the various periods of Attic 
history but the different kinds of sources to be taken into account. 
By following this procedure we can draw the lines more distinctly : we 
need not enter upon a discussion of definitions, which on the basis of a 
preconceived opinion or from the analysis of the much later Aristotelian 
Aéynvaiwy woAreia find the essential nature of the Aéthis in its ‘docu- 
mentary’ character or in the fact of its containing as the main ingredient 
and as the purpose of the work ‘a description of the adzpuos moAureta’.% 
On the other hand, the differences in nature and origin existing between 
the various branches of local literature will automatically come out and 
find their explanation; i.e. the differences between local history in the 
narrative Atthides, the account of the constitution in the descriptive 
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Politeiat, and the treatment of particular domains determined by 
subject-matter in antiquarian writings. For these are the three main 
groups appearing in our literature, distinctly different as to their form 
and as to their purpose, although in their contents they may frequently 
come together. | | 

Of course we begin with the documents. Among these the archons’ 
list is no doubt, and in every respect, the most important both in itself 
as an historical document, and because it constitutes the chronological 
backbone for the Atthtdes from Hellanikos to Philochoros, thus deter- 
mining their external form: the history of Athens was recorded from 
the first in the form of an annual chronicle marked out by the sequence 
of the eponymous kings and archons.!7 This has been doubted in regard 
to Hellanikos but with no valid reason.'® How wrong it was to do so 
must be obvious to anybody, since the excavations on the Agora have 
yielded the remains of a complete archons’ list, which (to judge by the 
characters) was publicly put up in the market-place c. 425 B.C., 1.e. more 
than twenty years before the publication of Hellanikos’ Atthis.19 Any- 
one interested could read the list and copy it should he wish to do so. 
The idea is inconceivable that the learned historian should have des- 
pised such a document: did it not give him the best possible framework 
for arranging the individual facts of the historical period? Nor was ita 
new task for him to extend the list of officials to earlier times by adding 
a list of the kings up to the foundation of the city.2° 

This new evidence may throw some light on the question of the 
authenticity of the archons’ list generally, a purely historical question 
upon which we therefore shall touch (at least in the text) only so far as 
the Aithides are concerned. Here the first important fact is that the 
list was uniform, 1.e. there are no discrepancies (as far as we can see) in 
the several Atthides either as to the names or as to the sequence of the 
archons. Wilamowitz was very emphatic and fully justified (I think) 
in maintaining this point, basing his opinion principally on the use made 
of the list by Aristotle.2! Others argued for the existence of several 
revisions, and pointed out divergences even in the fundamental date of 
Solon’s archonship, but their arguments are so weak that it appears 
sufficient to mention them in a note.?2, The uniformity in literature is 
now explained at once, since an official revision of the list was put up 
publicly c. 425 B.c.: the putting up of a list, whatever its origin or its 
foundation (I shall presently come back to this point), signifies a 
revision (or a re-edition, if one prefers that term ; that depends on one’s 
opinion about its foundations). It is further intelligible that the official 
revision became authoritative for the Atthidographers either directly 
or indirectly through the first Atthis of Hellanikos. 

So far we can speak with certainty, and actually this is all we need 
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for our immediate purpose: the uniformity of the archons’ list in 
Atthidography is not a problem; it is natural. But since our business 
here is with the list not as a framework determining the form but as an 
historical source, I had better sketch at once the problems raised by the 
fact of an official revision of the archons’ list. The second important 
fact for the list used in fourth-century literature is its opening with the 
introduction of annual archonship in 683/2 B.c. :23 the Parian Marble 
notes the fact ad od Kar’ evaurov jpEev 6 apywv ern HHHHAAA, and we 
may assume the same for the other Atihides because at least Aristotle 
dates an event from the pre-Solonian time simply with éx’ Apioraiypou 
dpyovtos Apaxwy tovs Geapods €Pynxev.25 The name of the first archon 
wherever he is mentioned by name is always Kreon.?© It cannot be 
proved,?? but it is probable, that the earliest Atthidographer Hellanikos 
noted this fact, which was fundamental in the history of the organiza- 
tion of the Attic State, and that his list (and incidentally the second 
part, for later readers the second book, of his Aiéthzs) opened with 
683/2 B.c. and the archonship of Kreon. I do not feel myself able to 
agree with the ingenious calculations of A. Ledl2® which yield the year 
686/5 B.c., the third before Kreon’s archonship, as ‘the fixed point in the 
chronological system of Hellanikos’, and which lead up to the thesis 
that ‘the documentary (my italics) list of annual eponymous officials 
originally reached back to the year 686/5’, having opened with Leokrates, 
whose predecessor Hippomenes seems to have been regarded in the 
tradition as the last king from the house of the Medontids.29 Even if 
Ledl’s calculations contained fewer uncertain (in part certainly in- 
correct) factors, the result in my opinion would prove them to be wrong : 
it seems to me inconceivable that the Athenian Atthidographers should 
have dealt so arbitrarily with the ‘documentary’ list of their eponymous 
officials, no matter whether they took the list directly from the official 
revision or from Hellanikos.3° 

The first question to be raised in view of the new piece of evidence is 
this: with which year did the list open in the official revision of c. 
425 B.c., which, to speak very cautiously, must have had official founda- 
tions? The second is whether the manuscript given to the stone-mason 
was identical with that drawn up by the redactor(s). It seems likely at 
once that the answer to the second question must be in the negative, 
for it is remarkable that the list from the Agora contains the bare names 
without any distinctive addition. We cannot expect the demotika for 
the archons of the years 528/7-522/1 B.c., but the list does not even add 
the patronymics as does, for example, the list of the stephanephoroi of 
Miletos,3! and as would be natural. The later lists, which have been 
preserved, viz. some inscriptions, fragments of the Atthidographers, of 
Aristotle, and others, designate the archons almost invariably by the 
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official form of their name, viz. the individual name and the demotikon. 
The natural assumption is that the official revision did the same, as far 
as the demotika could be established, and that for the earlier time it 
gave the patronymics, doing so not (or not only) in order to distinguish 
the homonyms, but because an official name in the time before Kleis- 
thenes consisted of the individual name and the patronymic.3? The 
more important problem, whether the official revision besides the full 
names of the eponymous officials contained additions referring to facts, 
must be discussed in detail, and we shall therefore deal with it subse- 
quently.33 The first question, as to when the official list opened, cannot 
be answered at once, nor with certainty at all, for the fragment only 
contains seven names from the time of Hippias: but probably the 
choice is only between Kreon in 683/2 and Solon in 594/3 B.c. It is 
possible that a document from the time of the Archidamian War 
opened the list of eponymous officials with Solon, the founder of 
democracy ; whether this is probable is another question in view of the 
fact that this idea of Solon was by no means finally acknowledged at 
that time.34 But we must admit the possibility that Hellanikos found 
on the stone only the names from Solon onward and that he had to 
arrive at the first part of the list for himself. In that case it is most 
likely that he consulted those who were responsible for the revision, the 
drawing up, and the keeping up of the list—for I submit that we must 
assume a regular keeping up; this is natural and is corroborated by 
parallels in Athens and elsewhere.35 We do not know whether these 
responsible persons were in a position to give him forthwith the first 
part of the list from Kreon to Philombrotos, or whether Hellanikos was 
obliged to (re)construct this part from detached data, somewhat as the 
king’s list was formed. Personally I do not think the latter alternative 
probable, for I see no reason why we should consider the first part to be 
less documentary than the rest. Of course we cannot exclude a prion 
the possibility that a fire or other accident had destroyed the first tablet 
and that it was reconstructed from memory. But nothing has come down 
about such a catastrophe, and, what is more important, such a recon- 
struction appears less credible for ancient times than a fiction. The few 
names preserved from the first part of the list appear credible, and there 
does not seem to be any objection to the assumption that an avaypad7 
was drawn up in the first half of the seventh century.36 But the fact 
remains that from the uniform list in the fourth-century Adthides we 
can at present get no farther back than the official revision of the list 
in c. 425 B.C. We cannot simply maintain on the basis of the fifth- 
century evidence that the list was always thus uniform, or that ‘any- 
thing like the Roman years of dictators, the forged consulates, or the 
difference between the official and the calendar year did not exist in 
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Athens’ ,37 probable though this is in view of the evidence we have. The 
fundamental question to be put in view of the actually uniform list is: 
what material was at the disposal of the redactor(s) in the fifth century? 
After the chronicle of the exegetai has vanished away under our hands? 
there remains of course the true question as to who kept the list of 
eponymous Officials in Athens.39 We have no tradition on this point, 
but the natural answer is that the keeping of the list of eponymous (not 
of all) officials#° was the business of the archons; that the board with 
the names (surely a wiva€ AeAevKwpévos) was kept in their office, the pry- 
taneion, and that each new archon added his own name and, on occasion, 
some facts concerning his predecessor.41 The same would apply to the 
lists of the BaowAets and the polemarchs, who after Solon also had their 
own offices and of course we can (and must) put the question for them too 
(not only for the list of the eponymous officials) as to whether ‘historical’ 
additions were made to their names. Nothing, or almost nothing, has 
reached us of these lists,42 but I do not doubt that they were preserved 
from at least 480 B.c. onward, and equally so the lists of strategoi, which 
have certainly been used fairly often,#? and much could have been 
found in them that would have been important in recent times for the 
author of a history of Athenian families, and in antiquity perhaps for 
the authors of books IJepi yerdv. The nature of the Athenian high 
officials, one of whom alone was called dpywv (dpywv BaotAeds and 
dpxwv toAguapxos are titles impossible for a time at which these matters 
were understood), involves the keeping of these lists separately; and 
this shows (if an explanation is needed) why the Athenian Atthido- 
graphers gave as the heading for each year not the full college (as the 
Roman pontifices did at the head of the calendar; though not the 
annalists as far as we know them), but only the dpywv, after whom 
the year was called.# 

This, as I said, is the true question to be put to the archons’ list ; and 
if our conjectural answer appears acceptable it should inspire confidence 
in the authenticity of the list, or rather increase the confidence inspired 
by the few names preserved from the first part.45 In regard to the 
second part writers, after the A@yvaiwy wodtreia had been found, have 
of course always referred to the passage which reports that in the list for 
the years 594/3 to 580/79 B.C. two dvapyia: and one usurpation were 
entered.46 It can certainly not be proved that these dvapyias were not 
something similar to the Roman dictators’ years, being created by the 
reviser of c. 425 B.C. in the endeavour to reconcile contradictions in the 
lists which he had before him ; but in my opinion there is no ground for 
such scepticism.47 If the name of the eponymous archon was added by - 
his successor in the official list kept in the prytaneion we are justified 
in supposing conditions to have been similar to those of the years 411/10 
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and 404/3 B.C. :48 a year of avapyia may mean that the choice of a govern- 
ing Lord Mayor was not achieved, because the parties could not come to 
an agreement ; or that the archon in office was removed and his memory 
was to be abolished.49 The fact that one year had no regular archon 
could simply be read in the list. It is, however, really remarkable that 
the name of Damasias, who surely was a usurper, served as label to the 
two years 582/1 and 581/o B.c.,5° and it is even more remarkable that 
Aristotle knew in regard to the following year 580/79 B.c. a distribution 
between Damasias (who ruled for the first two months) and ten dpyovres 
of the three classes, whom one might call tribunz consulart potestate. It 
is hardly possible to take this for an invention ; in view of the state of 
the tradition about the time between Solon’s legislation and Peisistratos’ 
tyranny it is equally hard to imagine that details like these, which do 
not belong to the legends about either Solon or Peisistratos, should 
have been preserved in oral tradition. There remains one explanation 
only : these facts could be read in the archons’ list.5' But then the same 
applies to the statement of Aristotle5? that Solon was elected dé:aA- 
AaxtTns Kat apxwv.53 This information, which Aristotle connects with 
inferences from Solon’s poems, definitely appears documentary ; but if 
it really 1s so, it must come from the archons’ list. This argument leads 
us to a further inference or (speaking more cautiously) to a question: 
was there in 594/3 B.C. any other high official besides Solon ?54 

We have arrived at the second and more important question to be 
asked in regard to the lists of eponymous officials: was it a mere list of 
names, or did it include annotations? This question is answered up to 
a point by the above considerations, and at the same time it has been 
delimited so that we know better what we are asking: if the official 
title of Solon, or the distribution of the year 580/79 B.c. (or the dvapyiat 
of 590/89 and 586/5 B.c.), come from the official list drawn up at the 
time of the events, the archons must have made entries in it (even if 
probably in the briefest possible form), but only entries referring to the 
list itself. It seems to me necessary to note the difference existing 
between entries of this kind, which merely show a sense of responsibility 
for the correct keeping of the list because it was important for the life 
of the State, for business, and even for private life, and on the other 
hand annotations, which have no connexion with the list or with the 
official duties of the archon. To ascribe to the archons’ and other 
eponymous lists as 1s often done ‘notes about important or remarkable 
occurrences, in particular about events concerned with the history of 
the constitution’ ,55 means assuming in the archons an interest in history 
which one or the other may have had, but which certainly was not found 
in all. It is difficult to maintain or to refute assumptions of this kind. 
But personally I think that pure historical interest, even as an exception, 
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is improbable, I might even say incredible, for the seventh and sixth 
centuries. It is not allowable to compare conditions of a later time, 
even less those of the middle ages (when the concept of a chronicle was 
traditional and natural). Interest in history (if we may call it that) in 
the archaic and far down into the ‘modern’ time (1.e. until Ionic science 
came up and gained a firm footing in the mother country) concerns the 
family of each archon, not the affairs of the State. That Solon had given 
laws was known, because the fact was remembered and because the 
laws were set up in the market: his successor in the office had entered 
Solon’s name in the list of the eponymous officials as d:aAAaKr7s Kat 
dpywv (if the above conjecture is correct), and later historians might draw 
their own conclusions from that entry, but the idea certainly did not 
occur to that archon to add anything about the legislation in the form 
of an ‘historical’ note, even less to give a précis of the new constitution ; 
there would have been no room for it on the board, and it would more- 
over have been superfluous because everybody knew it. He just entered 
the fact because he kept the list, but he did not enter the historical 
significance (if he was aware of this point at all) and he did not consider 
posterity. It is not easy, but it is necessary to clear oneself of all pre- 
judices (taking the word in its full literal sense) in order to recognize the 
foundations of our historical tradition, and to understand why we know 
so little about Solon’s person or about his constitution: there actually 
was nothing but his name in the archons’ list ; there were the laws, and 
there were, in his exceptional case, also the poems. This situation 
applies to the whole of the sixth century and to the fifth until Herodotos 
wrote the history of Athens from Peisistratos to the war with Xerxes. But 
let it be repeated that the list in itself is an historical document, and 
that historical facts could be inferred even from a bare list of names by 
those who had historical insight and the necessary knowledge of persons 
in Attic gené and families. Thukydides in his digression about the 
Peisistratids proves this : what he tells us about the considerable votive 
gifts of the younger Peisistratos he inferred not from annotations in the 
archons ’ list, but from his knowledge of the monuments, theirinscriptions, 
and the history of these. But it was in the list that he found the name, 
and he correctly concludes from it that the Peisistratids left the working 
of the constitution unchanged zAjpv Kal’ Soop aiet twa érrepéAovro od@y 
avTayv ev Tats apxats etvar.5© 


4. THE ELEMENTS OF THE TRADITION, II: THE ALLEGED 
PRE-LITERARY CHRONICLES 
It has, in my opinion, been the principal defect of the discussions of 
the matters with which we are dealing that the variety of possibilities 
has been disregarded. Questions are too narrowly limited: for Athens 
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it is asked whether a chronicle of the exegetai existed, or (as this is not 
denied generally)! what it contained; and for other places, whether 
literary chronicle-keeping was preceded by pre-literary. The answers 
keep to the same limits besides being sometimes highly speculative: in 
the case of Athens they work with a ‘primary Aéthis’, or with the original 
meaning of the word A7réis, in regard to other places with general 
combinations about the development of local chronicles.2 It is the 
prevailing opinion that in many places of the Greek world continuous 
lists were kept (avaypadai) of eponymous officials, of victors in the 
pan-Hellenic games and musical contests, of priests of some sanctuaries, 
the earliest reaching back to the eighth century;3 that gradually, 
beginning at a time not to be-dated exactly,+ brief notes were parti- 
cularly in Ionic districts added to these lists,5 and that the local 
chronicles entitled “Qpo. arise ‘from such chronicling records’ in the 
fifth century, and first in Ionia.6 This hypothesis applied to Athens does 
not involve denying the chronicle of the exegetai, for writers usually 
pass over the question as to who keeps the lists and makes the annota- 
tions in the various cities. But at any rate the hypothesis signifies an 
important qualification of the idea which Wilamowitz formed of the 
number and length of the contemporary notes,’ and it signifies moreover 
a tacit denial of the difference in principle which he believed to have 
existed in the keeping of a pre-literary chronicle between Athens and 
the Ionic cities. This, in my opinion, is certainly a step in the right 
direction: the Atthides are local chronicles equally with the *Qpo.; and 
if the question of the sources is asked at all there 1s no reason a priorz to 
treat it for Athens (or for Argos or Olympia) otherwise than for Miletos 
or Samos (once the chronicle of the exegetai has been definitely elimin- 
ated, as I hope it has). The true questions are whether the authors of 
the earlier Jonic chronicles, and of the later chronicles in the mother 
country had before them a pre-literary chronicle, more or less official ; 
whether this pre-literary chronicle was the main source of those which 
belong to literature, and whether the former gave the latter the form 
and the main substance of the authentic material, so that it merely 
needed developing. The questions cannot be answered on general 
grounds but only by an examination of the tradition itself. For Athens 
(with which we are primarily concerned) the situation is this: that no 
external evidence exists either supporting or contradicting the existence 
of an archons’ list with historical annotations, except that the study of 
the tradition (as conducted hitherto) has definitely excluded a chronicle 
narrating in detail ;8 on the other hand, it has opened up the possibility 
of the archons’ list having contained notes, technical (even if not 
historical) as to their nature, and referring to the keeping of the list 
itself.9 Consequently we must now consider the question in two ways :!° 
4775 Aa 
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(1) we must examine whether we know anything in Ionia (and if so, 
what) of a pre-literary keeping of a chronicle (for choice in the restricted 
form of a list of eponymous officials with annotations) and if the occa- 
sion arises we must further ask whether the result 1s such as to admit a 
conclusion by analogy as to what is probable in regard to Athens. (2) 
We must examine the historical tradition which we possess for seventh- 
and sixth-century Athens (the latter actually being the crucial period),"! 
and we must then put the question in this form: does this tradition 
establish or at least make probable, or does it on the other hand definitely 
rule out for Athens an inference (it can only be an inference) of con- 
temporary historical notes of whatever kind added to the list of 
eponymous officials ? 

Unfortunately neither question can be discussed here with the fullness 
it deserves. But as there seems to exist a considerable degree of un- 
certainty about the facts in both connexions, these facts must at least 
be stated as succinctly as possible. 


(2) IONIA 


For Ionia as for Athens, direct attestations of, or proofs for, the pre- 
literary keeping of a chronicle are lacking, even for a chronicle in the 
modest form of annotations in the lists of eponymous officials. The 
famous passage in Dionysios of Halikarnassos, which is ever and again 
quoted in this context,!2 is not such an attestation: Dionysios (or his 
source [heophrastos) is dealing not with local chronicles alone or even 
primarily, but with the earliest historical writings generally, which 
means for him with books that are, or seem to be, earlier than Herodotos 
and Thukydides.%3 According to him the activity of these earliest 
historians consists in collecting and publishing the material existing in 
some places. This material (I had better quote here the text, which is 
not quite easy to understand) consists in doa: dceculovto mapa Tots 
EmtXwplols pvppar KaTa Evy TE Kat KaTa TOAELS, EL 7 ev iepois Et T ev 
BePyAots azroxetpevas ypadai .. . év als cat wd0ol Twes evijcav aro Tot 7oAAOb 
menloTEvpevot Xpovov Kal DeatpiKai Ties TEpimérevat TOAD TO HABiov exe 
tois viv doxovtoa.'5 What Dionysios describes here obviously is the 
composing of litevary local chronicles each beginning with the foundation 
of a city and treating the ‘archaeology’ in particular in detail, viz. *Qpor 
and Ar@ides, the latter represented by Amelesagoras in the enumeration 
of early authors preceding the quoted passage.'® It is of course possible 
that there were lists of eponymous officials with contemporary historical 
annotations among the prvfua or ypadat of one or several cities, but 
Dionysios does not positively attest their existence, for he speaks in 
general terms only about the sources and the contents, stating that the 
pvijpae were epichoric, while the ypadai are certainly not documentary. 
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The result is almost equally negative when we look about for remains 
of the assumed early keeping of chronicles. We have no sample or 
fragment on stone of early lists of eponymous officials with or without 
annotations ; what there is in the way of allegedly chronicle-like notes 
is almost without exception from the Hellenistic period or even later, 
from a time therefore when literary chronicles had long existed. This 
fact certainly does not preclude the possibility that in the sixth, and 
even in the fifth, century chronicles were kept on Aeuxwyara or even on 
papyrus (which allowed of greater fullness) by officials about whom we 
are not informed, or even by private persons; and these notes might 
have been the sources and the bases for the fifth-century *“Qpo: which 
represent for us the first manifestation of an /storical interest felt by 
the writers in their cities. But the hypothesis (it is an hypothesis only) 
is far from being certain: not only because of the long backward leap 
from the time of the existing notes it would involve, but also because 
the nature of these later inscriptions and the notes in the lists of epony- 
mous officials (and the statements dated by eponymous officials) are 
widely different from the idea formed of the archaic list, which is sup- 
posed to have contained brief but numerous notes of all sorts of events 
of public interest.!7 I should like best to leave altogether unconsidered 
here the renderings of accounts by officials; some of these open with a 
remark about the character of the year concerned, a remark which 
seems to have been in the nature of a formula :'® renderings of accounts 
are not chronicles, even if they should include matters (as is rarely the 
case anyhow) which are of an historical nature themselves or which 
can be used for an historical purpose. Adolf Wilhelm was probably 
correct in referring to such annual official accounts the criticism by 
Polybios!® of the inadequate reports of historical events in one of his 
predecessors, which partly odd’ éf¢’ Goov of Ta Kata Katpods ev Tats 
xpovoypadiats drouynpatilopevot TroAitiKds eis TOUS Toixous, Ovd’ emt TOGOGTO 
prvnobévres mdoas daol tas Kata THY ‘EdAdda Kat BdpBapov mrepreAndevar 
mpaéeis.2° Polybios admittedly has in view conditions of his own time, 
and since he is making a comparison it cannot be stated a prtort whether 
he regards these ypovoypadia: as ‘historical’ notes. The avaypadai of the 
same period on ‘the walls’ of temples, town halls, etc., do not favour the 
supposition that he did. What he is speaking of are mainly excerpts 
from documents referring to the everyday business life of a city; bnef 
records of enfranchisements, or proxeniai, of emancipations, sales, etc. ; 
matters, that is, which are published not because of an_ historical 
interest, but because the citizens must be informed about them for 
practical reasons. We may here perhaps really compare the Roman 
Acta diurna.** So far as these notifications were not inscribed on stone 
(as was done later in some cities) they were perishable by nature: 
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perhaps written on walls or painted on boards, so that they could 
afterwards be washed off in order to be replaced by others. 

Of course, documents and archives are earlier than the second 
century B.c. But when, for example, Aristotle could state that ev trois 
tov Aeddadv tropvipaow AAkpaiwv, od Lodwv, Abnvaiwy orpatnyos avaye- 
ypamra.,2? or the Boeotian Aristophanes (probably in the @nfaiwy *Qpor) 
ek TOV KAT apyovTas UrouvynpaTwy that it was Anaxandros not Leontiades 
who led the Theban contingent at Thermopylai,?3 we are rarely in a 
position to tell whether these writers of the fourth century had their 
information directly from the archives (where they would have had to 
search for it) or whether they found it, arranged in its historical con- 
text, in a literary chronicle. The inferring of a pre-literary chronicle 
from such information is rarely probable, and never cogent. For our 
purpose we had better look about, at least primarily, for early lists of 
eponymous officials, and I think we may content ourselves with the 
earliest,24 the most comprehensive, and the most important Ionian 
document, viz. the Milesian list of stephanephoroi.?5 The other lists of 
various kinds, partly much later, and mostly without annotations, 
hardly add anything to our knowledge.?© The Milesian list of eponymous 
priestly officials begins in 525/4 B.c.?7 and continues uninterruptedly 
till 260/59 B.c. ; from the following time the eponymous priests of 232/1- 
184/3 B.c., and 89/8 B.C.—A.D. 31/2 have been preserved. The eponymous 
officials are without exception entered each by his individual name and 
patronymic.?® The whole list from 525/4 to 335/4 B.c. has been entered 
all at once in this latter year, or the year after it ; from then onward the 
annual entries of the names begin. That means that the list was not 
published (or put up publicly) until 335/4 8.c. If this was done from old 
Aevkadpara or from documents, the list presents an exact parallel to the 
Athenian archons’ list of c. 425 B.c., and would corroborate the assump- 
tion that the Athenian list too was to be kept up to date by annual 
additions.29 But in view of the late date of the Milesian publication we 
must admit the possibility that the redactors used earlier literary 
MidAnoiaxa, the authors of which had done the work in the archives at 
an earlier date.3° It is often stated that the list of Miletos offers “scanty 
but valuable statements about the constitutional life of the city’.3! The 
statement in this form is misleading. In fact the list has not one single 
additional entry down to the year 314/13 B.c., and anyone expecting, for 
instance, dates connected with the Ionic revolt will be gravely dis- 
appointed.32 Even Alexander the Great is simply entered as AAdéar- 
Spos Biriw7ov in 334/3 B.c., whereas in the Roman time we find Ad7vo- 
xpatwp Kaicap Qeod vids and even 6 oAupmiovikns Kal apyrepeds Nixodav 
Tpvdwvos,33 each entry (it should be noted) taking the form of an 
enlargement of the name of the eponymous priest, not an annotation. 
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The whole list, extending over more than four hundred years, has only 
three annotations added at the time of the entry: “Imzopuayos Oxpwvos- 
emi TovUTouv 7 mdAis eAevOepa Kai adtdovouos éyévero bro ‘Avrvyovov Kal 1 
dnpoxpatia amedo6y on the year 313/12 B.c. (and the same more succinctly 
on 40/39 B.c.); and Avrivwp Hevdpovs: emi tovrov €d00y 7 ywpa Tat 
djpuwe v0 TOU BactAdws [1roepaiov on the year 279/8 B.c.3+ It need not 
be expressly stated that this amount of annotation does not justify 
our speaking of ‘a transition from the list to a chronicle’. Moreover, 
this transition would not have taken place until the Hellenistic time, 
thus lending no support to the assumption of a pre-literary chronicle. 
All three additions are the same in kind, but none of them, not even the 
earliest two, were made from purely historical interest. They obviously 
owe their existence to an outbreak of individual, exceptional, and 
spontaneous rapture because the city not only regained her political 
liberty but her country district as well, without the possession of which 
political liberty was not of much use to her. This is the only possible 
explanation of the fact that a stephanephoros entered the ‘deliverance’ 
of 40/39 B.C., not, however, the deliverance from Persian sovereignty, 
or that by Mithridates, nor any one of the events (by no means all of 
them being of merely local importance) from the Hellenistic time of the 
city. Whatever the source of the list, and whatever the purpose served 
by putting it up, one point can be stated with certainty: neither the 
author (or redactor or whatever we may call him) of the early part of 
the list extending to 335/4 B.c., which was published all at once, nor 
those who continued it regularly, show what one might justly call 
interest in history. 

From this group of facts (and the facts, I repeat, are not essentially 
different for other lists of eponymous officials preserved on stone) we 
have (I think) to draw at least one conclusion, viz. that historical 
annotations in lists of eponymous officials were not usual or traditional, 
nor did the custom of making annotations graduallye dvelop in times 
in which an interest in history existed. In other words: lists of epony- 
mous officials and city chronicles (whether literary or pre-literary) 
serve different purposes, and an early and close connexion between the 
two can at any rate not be proved. I leave open to discussion whether 
further conclusions could be drawn ; but the facts themselves are clear: 
the preserved lists of eponymous officials and ‘chronicle-like’ notes of 
the Hellenistic time offer no sufficient foundation either for assuming 
the antiquity and the regular keeping of a city chronicle, even in 
Tonia, or (as I think) for inferring with any degree of probability that 
the custom was widespread in the sixth century and even earlier. Those 
who consider the assumption of earlier chronicles to be necessary find 
themselves obliged to have recourse to the ‘quality’ of individual 
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statements, which have passed through a literary chronicle, or (more cor- 
rectly, because not prejudging the matter) which we know from literary 
chronicles—viz. to the distinguishing mark, as we might say, of the 
style: the succinctness in wording which seems to reflect the ancient 
manner of chronicling events of public interest or (again more cautiously 
expressed) which is supposed for the chronicling of events in pre- 
literary times.35 Here again we must examine each piece of information 
which because of its form seems to be an old note, or (this appears more 
hopeful) which occasionally furnishes an eponymous official or an 
interval in years. For here, too, ‘attestations’ do not exist; the Horo- 
graphers cite their alleged main sources as little as the Atthidographers 
do :36 in the few ‘citations’ one definite document is mentioned, as e.g. 
the Axones or an inscription on a monument ;37 or the list of eponymous 
officials itself, as e.g. in Thukydides,*® in the Boeotian Aristophanes,*° 
in Aristotle,4° or in Demetrios of Phaleron when he uses the fact of 
Aristeides’ name being in the archons’ list as one argument for the 
wealth of that statesman.#! 

In examining the individual pieces of information we come upon great 
difficulties. One cannot simply infer from the appearance of a note 
where the author got it, even when the note includes the name of an 
eponymous Official. We must definitely relinquish two prejudices easily 
conceived but ill-founded in regard to notes such as ‘ éfdvy AevKn 
xeArdwv odk eAdtTwv wépdiKos ’:42 they need not be either very old‘ or 
taken from contemporary annotations on lists of eponyms; the note 
about the first appearance of white pigeons in Hellas belongs to 
the year 492 B.c., and Charon noted the remarkable event not in the 
*Qpor Aapiaxynvev but in the ITepauxd.4+4 Generally we have not the least 
reason to doubt that prodigia of that kind were noted down in the fifth 
or fourth century, and even in the Hellenistic time: the note of Aethlios 
aiKxov Kal oradvAy Kai duopnAls Kat pda Kal poda Sis Tod evvavTod eyevero 
occurred as late as the fifth book of his *Qpo. Lapyiwv.45 The same 
Aethlios stated that the cult image of Hera of Samos zporepov prev av 
aavis, barepov 5é emi [Ipoxagous dpxovros dvopravroedés éyevero ;*6 but Prokles 
was the name of the leader of the Ionians in the Ionic migration, and 
Consequently the note is not documentary or from the time of the 
event, but on a level with the introduction of the Panathenaia by 
Erichthonios. Herodotos did not yet use literary *Qpor ;4° in his whole 
work there are not more than two local datings: an Athenian archon 
in 8. 51. 1, and a Samian ‘king’ in 3. 59. 4. Surely nobody doubts that 
he got the date ‘ KaAAiddou dpyovros ‘APnvaios ’ for the arrival of Xerxes 
in Attica from the Athenians, from whom he collected information 
about thirty-five years later, for there was no Afthis at the time, and 
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the list of archons, without historical annotations, was put up just after 
Herodotos’ work had been published.*9 The Samian date runs as fol- 
lows : mpoTepot yap Lapa én” “Audtxpareos BacwAevovros ev Sduwt orparevod- 
pevot én” Alywav peydAa kaka ézoinoay Aliywhras Kal émafov tr’ exeivwv- 7) 
pev airia avTn KTA. ; there is prima facie no reason to treat this date differ- 
ently from the Athenian. The recorded fact has not the form supposed 
for the archaic contemporary annotations on the list of eponyms, but 
provides the reason why Aigina destroyed the Samian colony on Crete ; 
consequently it is closely connected with the whole account of the 
Samians, who were expelled by Polykrates.5° Herodotos does not give 
the length of the interval between the campaign of the Samians against 
Aigina and the vengeance taken by the Aiginetans on the Samian 
colonists. There are various possibilities as to his reasons for not doing 
so, but the omission weakens the inference that Herodotos took from 
the pre-literary chronicle at least this one fact.5! The rest of the account 
without doubt comes wholly from oral tradition, and that not only 
Samian: Herodotos mentions his authority for the campaign of the 
Spartans, who tried to bring back those exiled by Polykrates and to 
overthrow the tyranny; he had the story from the Spartan Archias 
whose grandfather had so greatly distinguished himself in that 
campaign that a monument was put up in his honour in Samos, of 
course after the overthrow of the tyranny.52 Herodotos does not cite 
particular authorities for Samos, where he spent part of his youth; but 
he is fully informed about the history of that island in the time of 
Polykrates and of the Persian sovereignty, i.e. during the last one or 
two generations before his own youth.53 He evidently owes to the sons 
of the men who fought against Polykrates such parts of the history of 
those exiled by the tyrant as are not taken from Spartan or Delphic 
sources :54 for example, details about the raid on Siphnos, and the sup- 
port given them by the Hermioneis, and of course what he says about 
. the duration of the sojourn in the colony Kydonia55 where he knows of 
cults founded by the colonists. It would be to no purpose to treat here 
the further tradition about Samos, to make an attempt at establishing 
the dates of the numerous chronicles concerned with the island, or their 
chronological relation to the authors of MiAnoiwy *Qpor, who also are 
numerous.5® I am not denying by any means that the earliest published 
*Qpo. were those of Samos, although this cannot be strictly proved.” 
But although we know many Samian authors and although (relatively) 
much is preserved in them of Samian history even from the time before 
Polykrates, the evidence does not support the inference of a pre-literary 
keeping of chronicles. The assumption that both Herodotos and the 
earliest *{2pou of the fifth century depend on a pre-literary chronicle is 
not correct at any rate for Herodotos, who obviously owes to oral 
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tradition his knowledge of Samian history in the second half of the sixth 
century, and equally there are, apart from oral tradition, other possi- 
bilities, more probable in my opinion, for the few pieces of early 
information handed down by the *2pou.58 

I cannot, as I stated above, present here, or examine in detail, the 
whole evidence for the history of Ionia in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies, and I wish to draw the conclusions from our exemplificatory 
investigations with the utmost possible caution. Literary chronicles 
appeared earlier in Ionia than in Athens and in the mother country 
generally, where they were not introduced until Hellanikos, the earliest 
there being concerned with the history of Athens, or perhaps with the 
histories of Athens, Argos, and Thebes. But the difference as to the age 
of the books appears great only when we compare Ionian chronicles 
with Attic histories written by Athenians: it was not until the middle 
of the fourth century that the first Athenian wrote a chronicle of his 
native city, and it 1s uncertain whether the chronicles written by 
Megarians and others are much earlier.59 But if we regard the form 
without demanding native authorship, the Ionian chronicles which we 
know are not much earlier than Hellanikos’ Adthis: it cannot be proved, 
nor is it probable (because of Herodotos),® that any one of them was 
published before 450/40 B.c. at the earliest ; and for Ionia too we cannot 
even show it to be probable that the *Qpo. were preceded by the keeping 
of a written chronicle of whatever kind. As far as we can form a judge- 
ment on the basis of the extremely scanty evidence, the first *Q2pou in 
Samos or anywhere else arose in the same way as the first Atthis, viz. 
when a man interested in history collected the available evidence in the 
manner described by Dionysios.£! Personally I do not doubt that in 
Tonia, too, literary chronicles were the beginning, absolutely, and not 
only for us, of local writing of history. Historical interest proper, i.e. the 
desire to describe the whole history of a writer’s native city, giving 
more than just the «riot, which may have been treated by poets . 
relatively early,® and the isolated ‘novelistic tales’ which lived on the 
lips of (professional?) narrators—this desire arose in consequence of the 
great historical works of Hekataios, Herodotos, and even Hellanikos, 
not earlier than the second half of the fifth century. The question may 
be asked how far this interest was really historical and scientific, and 
how far a matter of feeling and local patriotism. Great epic poetry did 
not know about Ionic cities apart from some few «ricers occurring in the 
Nostot ; Great historiography dealt with the fortunes of the Greek people, 
and provided only a few facts more or less incidentally concerning the 
individual cities; it did not give due importance in the opinion of 
the citizens to the parts played by these cities in the great events of the 
Persian Wars, parts which the citizens felt to involve epic achievements. 
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What we learn, especially from Plutarch’s paper Ilepi rijs ‘Hpodorov 
kaxonGetas, about the contents and the purpose of some *Qpor of Ionia 
and the mother country speaks a clear language. Ihe motive which 
inspired these local histories obviously is to a great extent the desire of 
the writers to acquire each for his native city a place in the history and 
the exploits of the Greek people; to supplement, and even more to 
correct, the accounts of Herodotos (perhaps the brief statements of 
Hekataios in the ITepiodos ys as well). These writers narrate the 
_xriows according to oral tradition, and the history of the Persian Wars 
according to the memory of those contemporary or their descendants, 
and according to local monuments, and try to throw a bridge from the 
past to their time by making generally known Goat dvecanlovro rapa Tots 
éyywplous vias (as Dionysios puts it). The given form for doing this is 
the chronicle, the stringing of the collected material on the thread of 
the list of eponyms, which in its earlier part had been put together in 
much the same manner as the other material, being formed from 
detached names occurring in detached tales or appended to monuments. 
Occasionally pedigrees of individual families were used, as was the case 
in Athens. Probably there were more historical pedigrees of formerly 
ruling families in Ionia than in Athens; also the traditions about the 
Ktioets Seem to have included relatively much real historical recollec- 
tion.63 But the lists of officials proper do not seem to have reached 
very far back: there hardly were many (at least among the cities of the 
continent)§+ beginning earlier than the archons’ list in Athens, and 
perhaps there was hardly one of these continental cities (where foreign 
dominion and tyranny followed each other in rapid succession) which 
could show a continuous list of eponymous officials such as Athens 
had.§5 Political conditions in themselves do not favour the assumption 
of the official keeping of a chronicle by rine annotations 1n the list 


of eponyms. 
(b) ATHENS 


Concerning Athens we allowed the possibility (on the basis of 
Aristotle’s statements about the archons’ list of the years 594/3- 
580/79 B.c.) that the archon who kept the list made very brief annota- 
tions referring to the list itself. Accordingly we gave as still remaining 
the question whether tradition renders probable historical annotations 
of a wider range. Also we emphasized the possibility, for persons 
acquainted with the history of Athenian families, of inferring historical 
facts from the archons’ list itself.67 We saw on the other side that 
names like that of Aristion who proposed a bodyguard for Peisistratos, 
or Charmos who presumably was polemarch in a critical year in the 
history of Peisistratos, almost certainly do not come from documents, 
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but were preserved in, and with, the oral tradition from which the first 
historians drew almost entirely the tradition about the time of the 
Peisistratids.©* I wish to state expressly (because the opinion about the 
chronology of the Peisistratids is partly dependent on the fact) that 
Aristotle dates not the motion of Aristion, but the occupation of the 
Akropolis by Peisistratos ;°° i.e. we cannot infer with any degree of 
certainty that he knew the archon Komeas by the prescript or the 
postscript of Aristion’s psephism.7° What we are looking for are events 
dated primarily by archons, and of these there are very few, if any at 
all, till the year of Komeas 561/o B.c.7! The year of Solon, 594/3 B.c. 
could be read in the list itself, in which he was possibly said to have 
been dtaAAaKkTy7s Kat dpywy.72 The date for the institution of the Great 
Panathenaia does not come from ‘the chronicle’, but was preserved in 
the pedigree of the Philaidai, which makes the annotation on Hippo- 
kleides: €¢’ 0&8 dpxovros év AOyjvas ITavabjvaca éréOy.73 Against the 
authenticity of Aristotle’s date én’ Aptoraiywou dpyovros Apaxwy tovs 
Geapovs €bxxev I raised doubts as to the cogency of which I have no 
illusions, but I think they are sufficiently grave to preclude us from 
considering the note to be a contemporary annotation on the list of 
eponyms.74 This seems impossible also with regard to the coup d'état 
of Kylon, which Herodotos dates vaguely by the words taira apo rijs 
ITevovorpdrov mAtKins éyévero.75 We have two dates for Kylon: (1) his 
. victory at Olympia, which according to our lists falls in Ol. 35 = 
640/39 B.C. ;76 (2) the coup d’état in the year of the archon Megakles.77 
Neither date is documentary. However one judges the chronological 
credibility of the early part of the Olympic list, there can be no doubt 
about a fact of Athenian history being secondary in it, 1.e. it comes from 
the Aithis, which gave for Kylon the archon Megakles.7* Also it seems 
to me to no purpose to discuss the question whether the archon noted 
in the list of eponyms the abortive attempt at establishing a tyranny, 
for it is evident that the name of Megakles was preserved in the oral 
tradition about the Alcmeonids:79 it was the deed of Megakles which 
caused the curse on the Alcmeonids and led to the expulsion from Athens 
of the whole clan, an exile which seems to have been ended by Solon 
only.8° I cannot treat here the question of the tradition so fully as I did 
in the test case. I content myself with pointing out that our two earliest 
accounts favour the version of the Alcmeonids (as in the case of the 
deliverance of Athens from tyranny); and this attitude makes 
sense only if another version was known. This becomes particularly 
evident when Thukydides (as in the test case) makes a digression of 
some length on this very point, in order to put the facts right. We find 
the most important accounts (again as in the test case) in Herodotos 
(5. 71), Thukydides (x. 126), and Aristotle. The two earlier historians 
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narrate the story of Kylon not for its own sake but because of the 
consequences which the religious pollution (though an event of long 
ago) had for the leading statesmen from the house of the Alcmeonids in 
regard to the politics of the day in the years 511/10—508/7, 490/89, and 
432/1 B.c. I think we may assume that the matter was not exploited 
against Perikles for the first time by the Spartans in 432/1 B.c., but 
before that in the contest of the conservative party against the leader 
of the people from 449 to 443 B.c. ; to these Athenians the Spartans owed 
their knowledge of a matter in regard to which they hoped draBodAjv 
otcew atta. (sc. ITepuxAet) mpos rhv médwv ws Kal Sia THv Eexeivou Evudopav 
TO pepos Eorat 6 mdAeuos. The apologetic tendency is evident in the 
succinct account of Herodotos: #v KivdAwy trav Abnvaiwy avip cAvp- 
MLoviKns* OUTOS Emi TUpaVVids Exdunoe .. . KaTaAaBety THY axpoTroAL, EerrerpyOn, 
od Suvdpevos 5é emixparhioar terns ilero mpos TO ayaAua. TovTovs avioTaot 
plev of mpuTdvies THY vavKpdpwr, ol7rep Eveov ToTE Tas AOyjvas, vreyytious 
mAnv Gavarov: dovedoat dé adrods aitin exes AAkpewvidas. The fact was as 
undisputed here as in regard to the high treason in 490 B.C.; in both 
cases general opinion attached the blame to the Alcmeonids (the non- 
committal term airin €xet does not mean more than this) 82 and Herodotos’ 
honesty does not allow him to suppress the accusation. It appeared 
easy to him to refute the reproach of 490 B.c., and he did so in all detail 
in that passage; the first event lay too far back in a time of which he 
‘knew’ no particulars. Or it may have been for artistic reasons that he 
Geferred his encomiastic defence of the genos for a more suitable place in 
his work.®3 In any case, here he contented himself with a succinct 
statement of the facts to which he gave a form rousing (and meant to 
rouse) in the reader the feeling that there could not be much in the 
accusation, because the responsibility lay with the high officials, the 
MpuTavies TOV vauKpapwr, Olzrep Evepov TOTE Tas ‘AOrvas. It is obvious that 
he owes this defence, and the knowledge of the obsolete magistracy, to 
the same Athenian authorities, who provided for him the material of his 
apology in the sixth book, men from the circle round Perikles, or Perikles 
himself.8¢ Thukydides (as in the digression about the Peisistratids) is 
considerably more detailed, and knows much more, even of the time 
before the tyranny.85 He removes the mpurdues éx vavepapwv introduced 
by Herodotos’ authorities and replaces them by the evvéa apyovres. The 
addition tére Sé ra 70oAAG THV TOATIKaY ot évvea ApyovTEes Empacoov Shows 
that, notwithstanding the criticism of the account given to Herodotos 
by his informants, Thukydides, too, wished to absolve the Alcmeonids.* 
For his idea that the Athenians, when rpvyopevor tHe mpocedpias arAAGov 
ot moAAol, emitpeysavTes Tots evvea apxovat THY Te dvdAaKnY Kal TO TGV 
avtoxparopot Siabeivar He av apiora SuayryywoKxwow is most singular,87 
and the consequence is a break in the narrative, the genos being 
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substituted for the ‘nine archons’ as the actors: avaorijoarres 5€ adtovs ot 
trav Abnvaiwy éniterpappevo THY dvdakiy ... aTAyayovTEs GTEKTELVAY... Kal 
amo TovTov évayets Kai aAvTHpLoe THs Deow exetvot Te ExadotvTo Kal TO yévos 
TO am’ exeivwy KtA. It therefore seems that the name of Megakles is 
intentionally not mentioned. The value of Aristotle mainly consists in 
this, that, taking his departure from Herodotos and Thukydides, he 
works into his account the narratives of the Atthides.®8 This fact shows 
(as in the test case) that the event continued to be discussed in the 
fourth century. In particular we find in Aristotle as represented by 
Plutarch a new excuse for the Alcmeonids: the txéra fix a thread 
to the cult image of Athene and hold to it on their way from the 
Akropolis to the city below. But the thread breaks adropatws when 
they arrive at the sanctuary of the cepvai Jeai,89 and they are killed 
ws THs Geotd rH ixeoiay dmoAeyopévyns. The lack of continuity in the 
account (which in Aristotle may have had variants) is almost more 
pronounced than in Thukydides: it is Meyandfjs 6 dpywv, who tovs 
cuvwpotas rob KvAwvos ixerevovtas Thy Dedv émi Sixne KareAPety erreccer ; 
but in the next sentence it is 6 MeyaxAjjs Kai of cvvapyovres®® who partly 
stone, partly slaughter them; and the trial comes about because tap 
KvaAwveiwy ot mepryevopevor9! madu joav ioxupot Kat oraoidlovres aet 
dueTeEAovv Tpos Tovs amo TOU Meyaxdéovs. Aristotle’s account is obviously 
a compromise. The break could have been avoided if Aristotle had 
remembered here his later statement dr: peyiorny elyev Sdvaptv 6 dpywr, 
or if he had made it clearer that the action, which was late and evidently 
brought against the Alcmeonids alone, was a political trial for which the 
religious pollution only gave an excuse, as was the case in 510 and in 
432 B.c.92 Even Thukydides did not perceive (or state) this because the 
evidence he had before him consisted in contradictory accounts of 
the gené (as in the test case), by which the fact was removed from 
the context of Athenian party warfare before the legislation of Solon ; 
and Aristotle, though mentioning the ordois, failed either to recognize 
the party situation, or to describe it with sufficient clearness. 9% 


(c) Test CasE: THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE REIGNS OF PEISISTRATOS 
AND THE PEISISTRATIDS 


This brief analysis sufficiently proves that the tradition about Kylon, 
like that about the deliverance of Athens from tyranny, does not derive 
from a chronicle kept at the time of events, or even from annotations in 
the archons’ list. We can maintain unhesitatingly that historical anno- 
tations before the time of the tyranny did not exist.°* There remains 
the question (and in view of the apparently ample tradition this again is 
a kind of test case) whether at least the chronology of the Peisistratids 
is based on such contemporary annotations. This question is entirely 
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different from that generally raised about the real or apparent diver- 
gences in iterary tradition, a question into which [ have formerly entered 
on two occasions in different ways.°5 The question now to be considered 
is relatively simple: the tradition, in this case, too, consists in the dates 
given in Herodotos, Thukydides, and Aristotle, with the addition of the 
dates in later chronographers from Eratosthenes onward which are not 
independent. The difference of the dates from the tradition of the 
facts is this: that a priort we do not expect (and do not find) in the 
chronology divergences due to the unobjective, contradictory claims of 
the gené.°7 Actually modern scholars are agreed (notwithstanding the 
different calculations in regard to the various events) that the tradition 
is uniform, and that the divergences—not only those between Aristotle’s 
statements in the Politics and in the A@ynvaiwv modtreta—arise from the 
vacillations of ancient histomnans and chronographers between the 
different methods of counting years (of officials): they sometimes in- 
clude the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem (this actually is the 
correct method), sometimes they exclude one of the terms or even both.% 
The question which we ask now, a question I avoided even in the second 
commentary on the Parian Marble, refers to the historical correctness 
of the tradition, or (in more modest terms, and more easily answered) to 
the foundations and the quality of the literary tradition which, as I 
stated, is uniform. We do not ask (nor could we answer this) whether 
as early a writer as Hellanikos assigned the incidents of the tyranny to 
definite archons’ years: the first tyranny under Komeas 561/o B.c. ; the 
end of it under Harpaktides 511/10 B.c. ; the death of Peisistratos under 
Philoneos,°? the expulsions and returns under other archons. The true 
question is how it was possible to assign these events to certain years 
at all; for Herodotos, our earliest witness, though giving the total 
duration of the tyranny and a number of intervals, does not furnish one 
archon’s name and gives no synchronisms.!© There are, theoretically, 
the following three possibilities: (1) The individual dates, partly corrupt 
in the literary tradition, are authentic because they derive from con- 
temporary annotations in the archons’ list (which was not at the dis- 
posal of Herodotos).!°! (2) None of the dates is authentic apart from the 
year of Harpaktides, which was established, or could easily be estab- 
lished, by documents ; starting from this year the remaining dates were 
arrived at by means of the calculation by generations, as usually 
applied in the kings’ lists.!92 (3) Oral tradition, the existence and funda- 
mental importance of which we have proved by the test case, viz. the 
history of the tyranny, gave no dates, i.e. no archons’ years, although 
the preservation of the name at least of Komeas in oral tradition is not 
impossible ; but it did give durations and intervals. It does not seem to 
me to be necessary to discuss these possibilities farther than has been 
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done in the notes 95 and 96: on the strength of the results at which we 
have arrived hitherto we are justified in contending that a prior: every- 
thing favours the third and that we need not be detained long by the 
two extremes. The first 1s based on the assumption of a contemporary 
keeping of a chronicle, an assumption which has hitherto not proved 
correct when we inspected closely any group of tradition. The second 
thesis in a one-sided criticism of that assumption wholly disregards our 
earliest witness, who proves the existence of oral tradition; this thesis 
does not even consider the possibility of figures and years being handed 
down orally. In my opinion this has frequently happened here and 
elsewhere. In order to show the probability of this happening I shall 
simply present that tradition which must really be taken into account. 
In doing so I shall not enter upon the maze of modern calculating 
methods, nor shall I bring in details from late chronographers, who are 
neither independent nor sound witnesses.!°3 I shall then draw a con- 
clusion from the earlier tradition, the correctness of which cannot be 
proved mathematically ; but it recommends itself by the simplicity and 
the naturalness of the solution, which, one might say, results auto- 
matically from the correct method of questioning. 

The tradition which must actually be taken into account consists 
in Herodotos and Aristotle alone,!* the latter basing his account on 
Herodotos and combining with him the dates of the Atthis. Now 
Herodotos concludes the history of the Peisistratids, which he distrib- 
uted between his first and fifth book, with a summary remark: pera 
Sé eLeyxebpnoav és Styevov 76 ent ra SkapdvSpen, dptavres pev “AOnvaiwy én’ 
even. €€ Te Kal TpLAKoVTA, edvTes 5é Kal OdTOL avéxabev TIvAoi Kai NyAcidat, 
EK TOV avTaY yeyovoTes Kal oi audi Kéddpov te cai MédavOov, ot mpdrepov 
emmAvdes edvtes eyevovto ‘Abnvaiwy BaotAdes.1°5 There can be no serious 
doubt that the figure furnishes the duration of the uninterrupted rule of 
Peisistratos and his sons, 1.e. the tyrannis Herodotos, in contrast to the 
period of attempts, regards as épprlwyévy.°6 Thus Aristotle interpreted 
him ; he distributes this number between the father and the sons, in a 
slightly different manner and with a different sum total, in the Polztics 
and the ‘Aénvaiwy oAreia.1°7 It is easily intelligible that this number 
was kept in memory, and it is equally intelligible that the duration of 
the entire period of tyranny, from the first capture of the Akropolis by 
Peisistratos in the year of Komeas 561/o B.c. down to the surrender of 
it by Hippias in the year of Harpaktides 511/10 B.c., replaced the former 
number, after the Atthidographers had assigned the individual phases 
to fixed archons’ years.!°8 If one counted back from the year of Harpak- 
tides the thirty-six years of Herodotos, in order to obtain a date for the 
beginning of the suparvis eppilwuévy and the battle of Pallene, one 
arrived at a year whose archon we do not know, but which must be in 
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the immediate neighbourhood of the Attic year 546/5 B.c., for we may 
assume that oral tradition also counted by archons’ years ;'° of course 
we do not know whether the counting was inclusive or exclusive, and 
we are therefore always in doubt to the extent of one year. Herodotos 
further knows that the last exile lasted ten years, and that the Peisis- 
tratids €& *Epetpins opunbevres dua Evdexdtou ETEos amiKovro o7icw 34° and 
again we can at least declare it to be not impossible that he got this 
number from oral tradition.1!! This provides for the second exile a year 
in the neighbourhood of 556/5 B.c., the archon of which, Euthydemos, 
we know, because chronography placed several events of Greek and 
oriental history in his year. We cannot decide whether the Aéthides 
calculated 556/5 or 557/6 B.c. (the archon of the latter year is not known) 
for this second exile, for Aristotle does not name the archon either 
for the battle of Pallene or for the year of Peisistratos’ second expulsion.!"3 
This is of no great importance because the year is in any case calculated: 
Herodotos, I repeat, evidently was not given one archon’s year, not 
even for the first seizure of power or for the end of tyranny; he only had 
the two data just mentioned : the duration of the second, the long, exile, 
and the following continuous tyranny. Oral tradition, which he was the 
first to fix in writing, was much more vague in regard to the first at- 
tempts at seizing power (this is again easy to understand): the political 
alliances and divisions, the stories of Phye and the daughter of Megakles 
were preserved, but no figures. But there is no doubt that tradition 
conceived the periods of rule as having been very brief. Concerning the 
first seizure of power Herodotos expressly states that the adversaries 
pera od toAXov xpovov e€eAadvovci pv, and that ITewiorparos thy Tupav- 
vida ov Kw KapTa eppilwpéevnv Exwv améeBade ;"4 concerning the second it 
is natural to infer that the dominance did not even last a whole year.15 
It is, of course, possible that the few months covered parts of 
two archons’ years and were noted under two successive years.16 
Herodotos’ remark about the interval between the first expulsion and 
the first return of Peisistratos is equally vague ;!!7 obviously he was 
given no definite figures for this period either. All this is exactly what 
we expect from oral tradition. 

If we now proceed to ask how the Atthidographers!!8 set to work in 
order to establish from Herodotos’ numbers and vague statements a 
chronology of the tyranny which assigned the divers phases of it to definite 
archons’ years, we shall of course turn to the second author mentioned 
above,'’9 to Aristotle who particularly in chs. 14-15 of the Aénvaiwy 
moAreta. provides each phase with a date. In doing so we experience a 
disappointment which, as may be mentioned in passing, is of some 
interest as to principles of method: the dates in our text of the A@nvaiwy 
moAureva, although they do not show even one variant in the manuscript, 
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are corrupt to such an extent that we can definitely not use them as a 
point of departure for reconstructing the chronology of the Aithis, and 
incidentally the actual course of events.12° The proof of this contention | 
is furnished simply by grouping together these dates as is done in the 
note,!2! or by a glance at Schachermeyr’s survey of the time-tables 
drawn up by modern scholars from 1890 onward on the basis of these 
dates.!122, Leaving aside the complication caused by the doubts about 
exclusive or inclusive calculations, a summing up of the durations and 
- intervals in Aristotle yields thirty-two years from the first occupation 
of the Akropolis under Komeas in 561/0 (560/59) B.c. until the battle at 
Pallene and the beginning of continuous tyranny, 1.e. it takes this 
beginning to 530/29 (529/8) B.c., 1.e. to the year of Peisistratos’ death or 
(if we count exclusively throughout) even to the reign of Hippias. It 
would be not only to no purpose but definitely an error in method if we 
were to review here the mass of contradictory proposals for emendation, 
even perhaps adding a new proposal: we must primarily acquire for our 
calculation a fixed point of departure (86s pot 706 or), or a canon with 
which we can measure the dates of Aristotle.'23 Strange though this 
may seem, it is good old Herodotos who provides this canon with his 
few chronological statements; and the canon, obtained from outside, 
can be applied (1) because, most fortunately, Aristotle agrees with 
Herodotos in the two most important figures ; (2) because he gives the 
second number twice ; both times with divergences as to the form from 
Herodotos. The divergences at least show that Aristotle did not simply 
copy this figure from Herodotos but calculated it himself from the 
archons’ dates of his Ad#thts: according to Aristotle, too, Peisistratos 
returns from his last exile évdexdrwe é€rec, and in Aristotle, too, Peisistratos 
and his sons reign 17-+18 = 35, or 19-+17 = 36 years.’ Let us start 
from Herodotos: his 36 years of continuous tyranny plus the to years of 
the last exile, in the eleventh of which Peisistratos returned and gained 
the decisive victory of Pallene, yield together 46 (47) years, a number 
nearly approaching the total duration of the period of tyranny as cal- 
culated at 50 or 51 years by Aristotle and Eratosthenes.!25 Converted 
into Attic years Herodotos’ numbers yield 546/5—511/10 B.c. for the 
continuous tyranny (always with the possible error of one year),!2© and 
556/5-547/6 B.c. for the last exile. There remain four to five years for the 
first two attempts and the intervening exile, viz. 561/0-557/6 (556/5) B.C. 
This fits in very well with the vague chronological statements of 
Herodotos,'!27 and almost better with the mode of expression of Aristotle, 
who, for the date of the first expulsion, paraphrases Herodotos by the 
words ovrw Tis apyis éppilwuévys.128 Herodotos does not mention any- 
thing about the duration of the second tenure of power because its short- 
ness results automatically from the facts; and Aristotle interprets him 
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correctly by the addition: od yap woddbv ypdvov Karécyev, adda Sta TO p77 
BovrAcoba1 TH ToH MeyaxAéous Ouyarpi ovyyiyveoBas poBybeis apporépas Tas 
otaces UmeEnADev. We cannot expect to arrive at any certainty when 
we try to find out how the Aithides distributed between the three phases 
those four to five years ;'*° but Aristotle helps a bit further : he found the 
first expulsion noted down under the archon Hegesias in his source. Of 
course this archon cannot have ruled €xrwnx éres pera THY KaTdoraow 5130 
and as the whole period was not more than four to five years, he must 
have been either the immediate successor of Komeas or the next but 
one. Now it is not impossible to distribute the events in the follow- 
ing manner: (1) Peisistratos takes possession of the Akropolis under 
Komeas in 561/o B.c., he rules throughout the Attic year 560/59 B.c., and 
is expelled under Hegesias in 559/8 B.c. (a reign occupying something 
less than three archons’ years can suitably be described as tupavvis ov 
Kw Kapta eppitwuevn). He then returned in 558/7 B.c. This again would 
be a reasonable inference drawn by the Atthis, for Herodotos’ account 
states that the party-strife again broke out immediately after Peisis- 
tratos had been expelled ; the exile can therefore not have lasted very 
long. In the following year 557/6 Peisistratos was again expelled, as the 
alliance with Megakles quickly came to an end. (2) But it 1s equally 
possible that the Atthidographer who made the chronology made the 
exile last a whole archon’s year (558/7), that he noted the return in 
557/6B.c., the second exile either in the same year (this would be possible 
according to Herodotos’ narrative),13! or in the next 556/5 B.c., which he 
then would have correctly counted as the first year of the long exile. 
(3) There is a third possibility, which perhaps is the most attractive: the 
peripatetic Phainias mentions the archon Hegestratos as the successor 
of Komeas,32 and the names Hegesias and Hegestratos sufficiently 
resemble each other for us to consider identifying them.!33 This is in 
itself a weak argument, but it gains in strength when we now try to put 
the text of Aristotle in order on the basis of Herodotos’ canon. Accord- 
ing to what we have established about the chronology of the Aithis it 
seems actually imperative to alter in Aristotle’s two dates for the 
expulsions the impossible éree to pnvi: €€€Badov adrov extwe ETEL ETA THV 
mpwrTnvy Kkardoraow (Abr. 14. 3), and ée&émece to SevTepov Ever udAvora 
éBdopuwe pera THY KaBodov (ib. 15. 1). This alteration is by no means as 
grave as it appears: a confusion of wv with éros is one of the well- 
known psychological mistakes in writing, like e.g. ‘black’ instead of 
‘white’, or ‘mine’ instead of ‘yours’. It is particularly comprehensible 
here, because all remaining intervals are stated in years.134+ The third 
passage in need of emendation immediately follows the first: it is 
impossible that Megakles éreu 5€ dwdexdruxr peta Taira mrepreAavvopevos 
The orace, maAw emucnpuKxevoduevos mpos Tov Ileusiorpatov Katyyayev 
4775 CC 
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avtov. Nobody has ever believed in this number, which would bring 
the second return approximately to the time of the battle of Pallene.'35 
This glaringly contradicts the description of the political situation in 
Herodotos, which Aristotle here simply enlarges by giving the number 
of the years: the first exile can have lasted a short time only."3¢ The 
emendation is evident for this passage too: Swdexdrws is a mistake for 
Sevrépwe (8 instead of 8), and the alteration is slight no matter whether 
figures or written words are considered.137 Accordingly the chronology 
of the Aithides may be reconstructed in the following manner (the 
second and third possibilities in the scheme having much less prob- 
ability's* than the first) : 


I | II | 
561/o B.c. (Komeas) | First seizure of power 560/59 B.C. 560/59 B.C. 
560/59 B.c. (Heges- | First expulsion Tyranny Tyranny 
tratos—-Hegesias) . | 
559/8 B.C. (—) Peisistratos in exile First expulsion (under| First expulsion 
Hegesias) 
558/7 B.c. (—) First return First return P. in exile 
557/6 B.C. (—) Second expulsion Second expulsion Second return 
556/5 (Euthy- Peisistratos in exile 550/5 [Second 
demos)-547/6 B.C. expulsion ; 
first year in 
exile] 
546/5 B.C. Battle of Pallene 
546/5-511/10 B.C. Continuous tyranny 
(Harpaktides) | 
5§28/7 B.C. (Philo- Death of Peisistratos ; first [529/8 B.C.] 
neos) year of Hippias 
511/10 B.C. Expulsion of the Peisis- 


| tratids 


I maintain that this result is probable historically. In any case we 
have arrived at it in a way incontestably allowable from the point of 
view of method; for it is certain that Aristotle’s figures contain cor- 
ruptions. If so, nobody can tell a priori how many corruptions or in 
which figures. It is no argument to contend that ‘we cannot possibly 
alter three out of five intervals’.3° Actually out of seven numbers 
relating to intervals five -must be altered :'4° the intervals évdexdrwr 
mdAu ever in 15. 2,and ever udAvora rerdptut 19. 2 alone are certainly sound, 
and both occur in Herodotos.!4! Who will tell us what these figures 
were originally, and whether they are not corrected from Herodotos? 
Admittedly this is an almost unique case in the history of tradition, and 
therefore interesting for principles of method: it shows that we have to 
learn how bad tradition can be in a papyrus. But the facts cannot be 
doubted, for the alterations are not made on one and the same basis 
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nor for the sake of a theory; they do not depend one on the other, but 
each objection has its own reason, and each alteration is required by | 
Aristotle’s own text: the thirty-two years of ch. 14. 1 contradict the 
fundamental date of Solon’s vouofecia which was established for all 
Atthides ;142 the forty-nine years of ch. 19. 6 contradict the fixed points © 
of the tyranny as given by Aristotle himself, viz. the archons Komeas 
and Harpaktides ;!4#3 the seven years of the second tyranny glaringly 
contradict the words ov yap zodvv xpovov Kareoyev KrdA., with which 
Aristotle himself comments on the brevity of this second period of rule; 
the six years of the first contradict, not so glaringly, but anyhow 
obviously, the reasoning ov mw ris apyfs eppilwpyevyns.44 The twelve 
years of the first exile, which nobody has ever believed or could believe, 
contradict the political situation which Aristotle describes following 
Herodotos. Consequently, alter we must; it is unscientific to try to 
retain one or another figure by an explanation which still does not 
remove the objection.'45 Of course it is possible to conjecture at ran- 
dom,'46 or, disgusted with the conjectures offered, to remove the figures 
from the text altogether,!47 or to find an hypothetical explanation for the 
whole state of the tradition, which after all does not serve its purpose, 
or to decide to make use of the assistance given by our earliest witness 
Herodotos. Anyone taking this last course will not get rid of all un- 
certainties (simply because Herodotos names no archon at all, and 
Aristotle one only), but by slightly altering some easily corruptible 
figures he obtains a reasonable chronology for the Atthides, including 
the period of the attempts, for which Herodotos gives no figures. It 
may remain an open question how far the details of this chronology of 
the Atthides may be trusted. But I think the historian may find it quite 
satisfactory if he obtains a period of four to five years to be distributed 
among the first three phases (first period of rule, first exile, second 
period of rule) and be even better satisfied that the decisive battle of 
Pallene is finally (and in agreement with Herodotos) dated at or about 
546/5 B.c. All this of course depends on the assumption that the his- 
torian believes in the data of oral tradition, viz. the ten years of the 
last exile, and the 36 years of continuous tyranny, and, I think, the six 
and seven months as well, which (like many other details)'4® Herodotos 
did not accept. Personally I see no reason for mistrusting these numbers, 
and anyhow I think that oral tradition preserved the course of events 
correctly in the essentials. This is not surprising, since hardly a hundred 
years had elapsed from the battle of Pallene to the time when Herodotos 
put down in writing the history of the tyranny. He got it from those 
whose great-grandfathers, grandfathers, and even fathers had had a share 
in the events.’49 But after all, our business is not with this story but 
with the tradition of it ; and in this respect the result is, in my opinion, 
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perfectly certain : the chronology of the Peisistratids in the Atthides (and 
therefore in Aristotle) is based exclusively on the dates of Herodotos, 
as the history of the tyranny 1s based on (or let us say more cautiously : 
takes its departure from) his first report in writing. For it is certain in 
regard to the facts (we saw this sufficiently in the treatment of the test 
case) that there was more than what Herodotos accepted ; that Hellanikos 
preferred a version not unknown to Herodotos; that the Atthidographers 
of the fourth century furnished even more material (among which, it is 
true, there were not a few palpable inventions). It is in the nature of 
things that we cannot expect for the chronology many dates besides 
those of Herodotos ; chronology is ‘interesting’ in exceptional cases only, 
and all chronological systems are later than Herodotos. Anyhow, we 
have the statements of the months for the two first phases of the 
tyranny, and we cannot and shall not refute those who assume that the 
archons Komeas and Harpaktides were preserved in memory. Still it 1s 
quite possible that Komeas is calculated, whereas Harpaktides (and 
perhaps even Philoneos)!5° could be determined by documents, from 
the archons’ list itself (by those who knew his family and that of his 
successors, as it is probable some did), from institutions, psephisms, and 
other documents.'5! The most important point (at least for us) is that 
the quality of the tradition excludes any idea of the dates of the history of 
the Peisistratids taking their origin from a pre-literary chronicle or even 
from contemporary annotations on the list of ebonyms. Generally speaking 
the result of our investigation is this: the conviction ‘that all datings 
by Attic archons have a claim @ priorz to be considered of greater age 
and of particular reliability’5? is not justified a priovt, at least not 
for the seventh and sixth centuries ;-it is perhaps even justified only 
in a few exceptional cases (viz. where the name of an archon has been 
retained in memory or in one of the rare documents). The archon’s 
date primarily merely signifies that a piece of information is taken from 
an Atthis, and that the Atthidographers (i.e. Hellanikos at the earliest) 
noted down the event under a certain archon. These years may have 
been and often actually were calculated on the basis of heterogeneous 
statements of time in oral tradition. This is shown by the story of 
Kylon and even more distinctly by the chronology of the Peisistratids. 


5. THE ELEMENTS OF THE TRADITION III: OTHER DOCUMENTS, 

ORAL TRADITION ; PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. THE DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN ATTHIDES, POLITEIAI, AND COLLECTIONS OF DOCU- 
MENTS 


We now turn to the other documents, taking the term in its widest 
sense so that it includes all regulations concerning the external and the 
internal life of the city, both political and religious; the decrees of the 
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Council and the People (from the time when the latter exist), the laws 
containing instructions for the officials, from which the later historians 
inferred the constitution of the State as it was at the time when the 
laws were issued or as it had been founded by the laws; everything, in 
short, published on the part of the State and kept in the archives. We 
cannot treat this wide subject with the same fullness as the archons’ list, 
which stands out by itself. The fundamental importance of that list for 
Atthidography consists in its being an authentic document, probably 
starting from 683/2 B.c., and in its having been used from that year 
onward unchanged and without variants, as a framework for Attic 
history, by all Atthidographers from Hellanikos down to Philochoros. 
The list contained, so far as we can judge, no historical annotations; of 
course it did not contain any documents; one cannot easily imagine 
how documents could have been handed down in close connexion with 
such a list. Certainly it 1s possible that the archons (not only the 
eponym) had archives. But since when they had had them, and 
what could be found in them, can again not easily be stated, even if 
these archives were preserved down to the time of the Atthidographers. 
But we can state that the Atthidographers, if they wished to use 
documents for their accounts, had to collect them themselves from the 
various archives and from the inscriptions: for we cannot have recourse 
to the simple expedient of assuming that a pre-literary, contemporary 
chronicle (no matter whether kept by the exegetes or by anybody else) 
had collected it for them. | 

The first question of course is (or ought to be) whether this was the 
wish or intention of the Atthidographers, whether they presented 
documents to some extent and verbatim, and whether they founded 
their accounts of Athenian history and of the Athenian State on docu- 
ments wholly, or for certain periods, or for certain subjects (e.g. for 
‘the’ much-discussed zoAtreta). Unfortunately the preserved fragments 
of the Atthides give us particularly little help for answering this funda- 
mental question (in contrast to their usefulness concerning the archons’ 
list): there have come down to us chiefly brief, matter-of-fact state- 
ments, about the foundations and the original form of which we can 
rarely say anything even conjecturally. Moreover, in consequence of 
the fragments reaching us in scholia and lexica, which served for the 
interpretation of classic poets and orators, we have few from the time 
particularly important for our purpose, let us say from Kreon to 
Kleisthenes. We are mainly dependent on considerations of a general 
nature, and this is perhaps not altogether regrettable because 1t compels 
us to put our question on a broader basis: we must ask whether we can 
expect a priori the citation of documents or even their having been put to 
some use fora form of literature like the Aithis and for the time when the 
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Atthis came into existence, i.e. in the last third of the fifth century, when 
Thukydides inserted some few contemporary documents in his manu- 
script,! and again when in the middle of the fourth century Athenians 
adopted the form. Here I gladly note a contention of Wilamowitz 
which in my opinion is quite correct in its main point: ‘ we probably 
cannot expect at the time of c. 380 B.c. that kind of research which I 
conceded above, all too liberally, to the enemies of the genuine old 
chronicle, a kind of research which groups together lists of officials from 
the archives, which unearths the proposers and the laws proposed, and 
which builds up pedigrees’.2 But from this contention [ do not draw 
Wilamowitz’s conclusion that ‘just because of these conditions that 
first Atthidographer (viz. the Anonymus of 380 B.c.) must have had at 
his disposal earlier evidence’. I infer, on the contrary, that no con- 
siderable collections of documents were available, at least for the earlier 
Atthidographers, because a systematic investigation of documents did 
not begin (roughly speaking) until after 350 B.c. and this was too late for 
Kleidemos and Androtion (perhaps even Phanodemos), who may be con- 
sidered as sources of Aristotle, to make use of the results, even if they 
had wished to do so.3 These contrary inferences from the same (alleged) 
facts signify a different conception of the foundations, the ultimate 
sources not of Attic history alone but of Greek history generally. 
Wilamowitz himself, for his assumption of ‘genuine Attic annalistic 
records, i.e. of documentary tradition going back to a very early time’ 
gives as his actually decisive reason ‘the view he has formed in regard 
to the entire tradition and the entire literary life of the Hellenes down 
to Aristotle and even later’.4 Wilamowitz’s ideas, if I mnterpret him 
correctly, are the following: (1) in the domain of Greek historiography 
the earliest noting down of history is found in the local chronicles (which 
are in some way connected with the keeping of a list of eponymous 
officials), both pre-literary and literary, the latter reaching back to the 
sixth century ; (2) wherever these local chronicles exist from early times 
(this is not the case everywhere) they have a documentary character, 
because they are based on contemporary notes; this applies, perhaps 
even in a special degree, to the Attic chronicle, to which Wilamowitz 
always is inclined to assign a special position, perhaps because in that 
instance he believes himself capable of naming the board of priests 
among whom the Attic chronicle is said to have been brought into 
existence and kept up. I for my part, although fully appreciating ‘the 
method which endeavours to understand the whole before the details’, 
do not feel myself able to accept either thesis. As the reasons for my 
rejection of them (like those of Wilamowitz for his view) are ‘scattered 
over most sections’ of this book, I shall sum them up here, as suc- 
cinctly as possible, for the two main points just set forth. Concerning 
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the first, some repetition can unfortunately not be avoided ;5 the second 
point is the question on which we are engaged here: how far did the 
Atthidographers use documents, and how far did they wish or intend 
to do so? 

(1) The first thesis in my opinion signifies a failure to recognize the 
development of the forms of literature and incidentally the awakening 
of historical consciousness in Hellas. Wilamowitz concedes that his- 
torical tradition is not found in the historians alone; that before the 
beginning of historiography ‘the tradition of many centuries was 
deposited in the myths’ ; further that the so-called Hesiodean poetry of 
the Karddoyor ‘is a remarkable product of an organizing judgement with 
a wide and keen insight’. But just because of these concessions he ought 
to have acknowledged the obvious consequence that Greek Great His- 
toriography, which did not begin until 500 B.c., consciously followed the 
epos, and that it therefore is Panhellenic, not limited locally.6 The 
science of historiography (if I may use this convenient term in order to 
distinguish from the historical interest of the epos historical literature 
proper with its systematic work) manifestly originates in criticism of 
epic poetry, the contents of which are adopted, because they are con- 
sidered to be historical: even Thukydides did not doubt the reality of a 
Hellen, a Pelops, an Agamemnon, or the Trojan War. The line of 
development is perfectly clear, and it is equally clear that the actually 
scientific elements of early historiography, viz. systematism and criti- 
cism, have their origin in Ionia. It was a natural step that led from the 
attempts at understanding the kosmos and the Oikumene to a descrip- 
tion of the latter and to narrating the histories of the people in it. 
Thus History and Geography detached themselves, becoming separate 
sciences, from their common mother ‘Philosophy’ :? they now take their 
own course, independent of speculations on the history of animal life on 
earth, and on the development of human culture, which remain in the 
province of philosophy. In the preface of Herodotos’ work history 
passes over from the Heroic Age, which epic poetry considered alone 
worthy of being treated, to the present world, and the author con- 
sciously emphasizes the progress implied in this step. He brings in the 
series of historians who direct their attention to the States existing in 
their own time, and to the institutions according to which they live ; who 
sum up and draw a total picture not of what has been, but of what 1s, 
and what has been preserved in the memory of the contemporaries (who 
are called up as “witnesses’).8 As this living memory does not reach back 
much beyond the time of grandfathers, and in details not beyond the 
sixth century, the universal chronicle of Hellanikos took the next step 
by trying to throw a bridge to the dark centuries and to establish a 
connexion between heroic and modern history. This chronicle tried to 
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show the development of the States living in the writer’s present, 7 viv 
ovoa Kardoraocts, from the conditions of the heroic world.9 Now it is of 
course not inconceivable that in some cities of Ionia (perhaps long before 
scientific historiography made its appearance in Miletos in the two 
works of Hekataios) there should have arisen quite a different kind of 
historical interest, which, having no contact with natural science, 
perhaps even before that first science existed, was directed not to 
humanity and the people of the Hellenes, not to the past age of heroes, 
when the Ionian cities did not yet exist and with which they had little 
to do, but to the daily events in the city of the writers: wars and 
alliances with their neighbours, the invasions of foreigners, the internal 
political contests about the constitution, perhaps even the past of their 
own city, which was so young in comparison with the tales of epic 
poetry about Panhellenic gods and heroes that a more or less accurate 
memory could exist and could suggest noting it down. Later, perhaps 
not until these notes became literary, the history of an individual city 
may have been connected with Panhellenic history by the introduction 
of its founder into the heroic circle, and by the attaching of the founda- 
tions to heroic events, such as, for example, the Nostoi. This would be 
a second root of Greek Historiography, and I have formerly myself set 
forth the point (perhaps too severely) that annalistic records ‘stand 
quite apart in their origin, their form, and their contents’ from the three 
great species of Genealogiar, Ethnograpmiat, and Hellentka (not to men- 
tion the varieties and the side-branches), which, distinctly recognizable, 
took their rise as early as the fifth century, from Hekataios’ descriptive 
ITepiod0s I's and from the same author’s critically narrative [evea- 
Aoyia. The idea, as I stated, is by no means inconceivable ; the question 
is whether it is justified by the facts of local tradition and local literature 
as known to us. Now I disputed even then the general confidence in the 
high antiquity of lterary city chronicles, and I inferred, particularly 
(but not exclusively) from the criticism of the sources of Herodotos, 
that although there existed Periodo1, Genealogia1, and Ethnographiaz, 
there were no Horoz (and of course no Hellenika)'®° when (approximately 
between 460 and 440 B.c.) he collected the material for the history of the 
Mediterranean world from round about 550 B.c. to the great Persian 
War. I showed on the basis of the entire material that for no local 
chronicle can publication be proved before the last third of the fifth 
century. Since that time I have been more and more confirmed in the 
idea enunciated then, that this late beginning of local chronicles is not 
accidental, and not independent of the course of Great Historiography. 
Local history is not the product of a romantic or resigned absorption 
on the part of the writers in a greater past when their city was of some 
significance in the political life of the Greek people. This conception 
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does not even apply in the fifth century to the Ionian cities, which had 
become subjects of the Athenian Empire; it applies even less to the 
cities of the mother country, for which Ionian scientists and sophists 
wrote the first chronicles ; and it applies perhaps least of all to Athens: 
here the great historian Hellanikos wrote the first complete chronicle, 
after Herodotos had admitted considerable sections of the early history 
of Athens into his Panhellenic work; and the form was adopted by the 
Athenians particularly at times of political crisis.1' Any exact examina- 
tion of the names, the time, and the purposes of the local historians shows 
this form to be related to the development of Great History and to the 
progress which this class of literature had made during the fifth century 
from Hekataios to Herodotos and Hellanikos, and from these authors to 
Thukydides and his successors in the fourth century: the relation is that 
of effect to cause. The species of the local chronicles came up because 
each individual city endeavoured to secure in Greek history a place for 
herself, which Great Historiography did not assign to her. In some cases 
that place was not rightly hers, in others Greek history had failed to do 
her justice—according to local opinion—owing to ill will (this applies to 
the attitude frequently to be noticed of the local historians towards the 
friend of the Athenians Herodotos).!2 The local chronicles not only 
deliberately place the history of one city in the framework of the 
general history of the Greek people as designed by ‘scientific’ historio- 
graphy, they also use the methods created by science, transferring them 
to the local material, and from this material collected in the manner 
described by Dionysios of Halikarnassos they build a narrative credible 
even if one-sided and deficient in understanding of the contexts. All this 
of course primarily applies to the literary chronicles alone, and is no 
disproof of the assumption that the local historians found a great part 
of their material in ‘documentary’ notes kept from some far earlier 
time because of a purely historical interest in the life of a city. On this 
point we have made a special investigation, as far as it could be 
achieved within the limits of this book, for Athens (a few groups of 
Athenian tradition being treated in some detail), and for Ionia.!3 This 
investigation has shown that the assumption of a pre-literary chronicle 
not only cannot be based on the evidence at our disposal, but is im- 
probable in itself, and certainly wrong concerning Athens: in Athens 
there was not even a list of officials with historical annotations from an 
earlier time, and this seems even more certain in the case of the Ionian 
cities. So far as we can judge on the basis of all indications we must 
state that historical consciousness (in the narrower sense of the word) 
is not older than historical literature ; and it is primarily directed to the 
history of the whole Hellenic people. Local history, whether written 
in the form of a chronicle or in another, 1s a branch of general historical 
4775 Dd 
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science. Finally, if we take Herodotos as the first representative of the 
Hellentka type, as we may, and even must, do," local history is the 
latest of the four main forms of history (or of the five, if we acknowledge 
chronography as a special form). It is later than ethnography, the 
history of individual barbarian peoples, to which form local history has 
a particular resemblance in giving up the universal, or Panhellenic, 
standpoint and restricting itself to one city. It detaches itself from the 
great main line of Greek historiography which runs unbrokenly from 
Hekataios through Herodotos and Hellanikos to Thukydides, and from 
the last to the Hellenika and the universal history of Ephoros. 

(2) By assigning to the local chronicle its place in the general develop- 
ment of Greek historiography we gain another approach to the questions 
as to the nature, the contents, and the method of this species: the a priorz 
thesis of their essentially documentary character assumed the literary 
chronicles from the last third of the fifth century, as they are recogniz- 
able to a certain degree in Ionia, and distinctly in Athens, to be the 
continuation of earlier pre-literary chronicles. This thesis is replaced by 
a question which we can now formulate in a somewhat different way 
from that adopted above :'5 were the documents of their own cities the 
nucleus and the main source for the local chronicles as Panhellenic epic 
poetry was for the history of the Greek people? In answering this 
question we again have to depend mainly on general considerations ; 
but the scanty evidence from the fragments can be judged better when 
contemplated under general points of view. We may, for instance, 
assume a priovt that Hellanikos and the Athenian Atthidographers of 
the fourth century used in principle and so far as they were available 
all those sources of information which ancient historians took into 
account ; among these sources were the documents, i.e. primarily laws, 
popular decrees, and treaties, all easily available for their own time: there- 
fore for their own time, to which their interest was directed in con- 
stantly increasing measure,!® they used documents. We may further 
assume that for the past they used their predecessors, 1.e. the first 
Attiis of Hellanikos and the great historians who, from Hekataios 
onward, treated Athens more or less fully ; and the later Atthidographers 
used the earlier : the test case has shown that Hellanikos used Herodotos ; 
the fourth-century Atthidographers took their form wholly and their 
matter largely from Hellanikos. The historians of, for example, Megara 
followed the same path, and probably also those of Argos and Thebes. 
The relation of Philochoros to Androtion is instructive,!7 and surely 
not unique. Moreover we may assume that the Atthidographers fre- 
quently discussed and criticized immediate predecessors; here again 
the case of Philochoros is instructive: his relation to Demon also was 
probably not unique because here the political attitude of each Atthido- 
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grapher comes into the question and gives rise to different views of 
facts which are mainly the same in both; if we knew more about 
Kleidemos we should probably be able to assert with greater certainty 
that Androtion wrote deliberately in contrast with him.'? We further 
assume as self-evident that among their sources for the whole Attic 
history was oral tradition, which we shall have to discuss later in 
detail ; also speculation about some points of prehistory, as, for example, 
the question of the Pelasgians, which had roused the interest of Ionian 
science even earlier.!9 As late an author as Herodotos had narrated the 
whole story of the Peisistratids from oral tradition. We did not go into 
the details of this tradition, nor did we examine the credibility or the 
age of the individual pieces of information which we find later in fourth- 
century Atthidography ; but we did refer to the possibility that much 
more was handed down in oral tradition than Herodotos accepted, and 
probably even more than the foreigner Hellanikos learned in spite of 
his special interest in Athens. Finally, we cannot @ priori believe it to 
be impossible that the Athenian Atthidographers increased or corrected 
by documentary material the ‘brief’ account of Hellanikos; for his 
Army Evyypady with its two books actually was brief.2° Such correc- 
tion and enlargement may have been comparatively easy as far as the 
fifth century was concerned; but was it as easy for the sixth century 
and the earlier time? If we ask about the documentary sources of the 
Aitthides, let us for once take the term ‘source’ in its narrower sense, 
applying it only to matters not originating in the Atthidographer’s life- 
time nor found by him in the accounts of an earlier contemporary re- 
porter. Wilamowitz applied the term in this sense, and in order to set 
forth our problem quite clearly I should like again to start from a 
formulation given by that scholar. He took his departure from the 
conclusion mentioned above,?! that the Anonymus of 380 B.c. must 
have had at his disposal earlier documentary material, because we 
cannot believe him capable of investigating the documents himself (i.e. 
he had at his disposal ‘the genuine old chronicle’, which provided the 
documents). This conclusion is succeeded by the following remarkable 
sentence : ‘We may assume that we should have been capable of putting 
together something more reliable than what we now read in Aristotle, 
from the documents of the Council, the afoves, and the inscriptions in 
the King’s hall and other places.’ I do not intend to throw any doubt 
on the greater efficiency of modern historical method, but I do not see 
how we could have been able to give anything more reliable than an 
exegetes could, who lived at the time of events and noted down the 
documents, at least those referring to the constitution. I can only 
regard that sentence as an evasion of the true task, viz. to prove from 
the preserved sources a certain amount of documents in ‘the genuine 
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old chronicle’, a proof which alone could make probable the assumption 
of such a chronicle. But since it is not the custom of Wilamowitz to 
evade such a task, I regard that sentence as the expression of an un- 
conscious uneasiness about the small number of early documents pro- 
vided by the sources. We form an idea of the earlier Atthides from 
named and anonymous fragments and from the first part of Aristotle’s 
A@nvaiwy wodreia (which roughly, i.e. in the facts given, represents the 
contents of one Atthis or more than one) ; and the lack of correspondence 
between this idea and that of a documentary chronicle gave Wilamo- 
witz a feeling of uneasiness.22, Those among us who do not believe in 
that ‘genuine old chronicle’ are not surprised at the exceedingly small 
number of documents in our sources which do not consist of Atthides 
only. The reasons for the disappointing evidence are, briefly summed 
up, the following: 

(a) We do not so much as expect the Aithides to give verbatim 
many documents, if any at all from any time. The AdZthis is not a 
publication of documents with an accompanying or connecting text 
(like e.g. the Pydicopatrwv Lvvaywyyh of Krateros); nor is it an anti- 
quarian account of the Attic State, or a systematic examination of the 
legislation and constitution of the State (these were given in Theo- 
phrastos’ Nowor, which was not confined to Athens, although that city 
occupied an important place in the work, or in the books of Demetrios 
[Tepi rijs ‘A@jnvnow vopobecias and Ilepi ris ‘AOrvnow modreias). The 
Atthts is an historical account of the internal and external history of 
Athens, which followed the path taken by Herodotos, Hellanikos, and 
Thukydides, as Theopompos and Ephoros did, only restricting itself to 
Athens.?3 The form, adopted so far as it can be ascertained from the 
fragments, is that of an historical narrative; and this form does not 
give documents verbatim or does so only exceptionally. When the 
narrative relies on documents, it transposes them into narrative or, 
when the occasion arises, into indirect speech (statement of contents) .?4 
The facts frequently give an effect of being documentary, and they are 
so in a time when documentary tradition exists; even the narrative 
sometimes has a certain resemblance to a documentary form, for 
example, in popular decrees: the Atthides gave for instance (perhaps 
regularly) the name of the proposer, but they omitted anything serving 
the documentary dating of records, surely because in the opinion of the 
writers it would be superfluous seeing that the name of the archon stood at 
the head of each year. We may therefore state that the Aithzs is written 
ovx axptBds Tots xpovots (and Thukydides found this fault in Hellanikos) ; 
but this only means that the Atthidographers did not have the modern 
principle of exact dating by months and days, even hours. We may, 
however, state further that they had no bias at all towards founding 
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their narrative on documents. Frequently though they mention them, 
they do not write on the basis of documents (this would indeed be 
possible only for their own times). They write of those times on the 
basis of their own experience (as did the great historians) ; where this 
experience ceases they write on the basis of predecessors’ narratives, 
and where such a narrative does not exist, on the basis of the general 
conception accepted in their circles about the development of the Attic 
State. They never felt the need to correct this general conception by 
research in the documents; when they do correct it they achieve this in 
quite a different manner: using the methods of Ionian historical science 
they historize a tradition wholly or partly legendary.25 Reduced to a 
formula: the line of thought of the Atthidographers 1s not scientific 
nor is it antiquarian; it is historical and political (these are vague 
terms, but they may serve), and they evidently did not believe that 
the picture as it had been handed down would be changed in essential 
features if they consulted documents other than those readily accessible 
to all, and if they established the truth about some details beyond 
what everybody knew, viz. that the Attic State lived by the laws of 
Solon and the regulations of Kleisthenes. Anyone following the disputes 
about the wdrptos oAureia (a problem which did not become urgent 
until after the Sicilian catastrophe), so far as they appear in the Attides 
and so far as we can recognize them there, will find again and again the 
same generally known facts, the difference being only in the conception 
and interpretation of a few fundamental facts. 

(b) It is not our business to ask how far this conception of the his- 
torian’s task is justified ; still the history of the past used to be written 
on these principles in antiquity. And if we consider how much occurred 
or left a trace in documents of what Herodotos recorded about the 
Persian War, or Thukydides about the Peloponnesian, we shall admit 
that even the history of the fifth century could not be written otherwise. 
The words of Hellanikos’ contemporary Thrasymachos about the 
knowledge of the wdrpios wodureia, which is paorn yvwobivat Kat Kowwo- 
TaTn Tois mOAiTats otca 7aow, still apply to the immediate past, the time 
of the fathers and grandfathers: é6zd0a pév oty éréxewa Tis nuerépas 
yYvupNs eaTiv, axovew avdyKn Adywv Tav Tadaotépwv, dmdco 8° avTot 
€metoov of mpeahurepot, Tatra 5é mapa THv eiddTwv uvOavecOar.7© It is 
hardly possible to indicate more suitably the sources on which is based 
Thukydides’ account of the external history of the Pentekontaetia. 
Until contemporary writing of history began, the narrative proper of 
events, both in home politics and in foreign affairs, was founded on the 
memory of those who lived at the time of the events; the documents 
give some exact dates, but for details only. There still seems to be a ten- 
dency to overestimate both the amount of documents and particularly 
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their easy availability in the State archive,?” although, since the 
Adyvaiwy woAireia has been found, some scholars have again and again 
referred to the report about the reform of the constitution in 413/12~ 
411/10 B.c.28 This report gives us an idea of how little was known about 
the foundations of State life even in the circles of the leading men. The 
amendment of Kleitophon is even more significant in this respect than 
the original motion of Pythodoros. In the latter the instructions to the 
Thirty are kept in general terms: dudcavtes 7 jv ovyyparev & av nydvrat 
BeéArtora elvat THe ToAE, cuyypayovot TeEpt THs owTnpias, e€etvar Se Kat TOV 
dAAwy t&t Bovdopéven ypadev, iv é& amavrwv aip@vrar To aptorov. The 
psephism does not prescribe any investigation of documents, nor 
does it mention Solon or use the slogan of the awdtpuos zroAcreia. It is 
quite obvious that the conception of the zdzptos zoAvreca in the later, we 
might say historical, sense does not yet exist for the proposer. He does 
not think historically nor do other members of his party; they do not 
even pretend that they have any wish to return to the Solonian order of 
the State. Differing from the man (Theramenes or a follower of Thera- 
menes) who, probably some years later, placed his proposals for reform 
under the name of Drakon, the line of thought of Pythodoros and his 
fellows is purely political, and their idea was to create a constitution 
which corresponded with the present needs of the State ;?9 1.e. (seen from 
the party-standpoint) they wish primarily to sweep away the develop- 
ments of the last fifty years, from the dethronement of the Areopagos in 
462/1 B.c. onward, and then erect their new building in the space thus 
cleared. It is the rider only which prescribes that moreover a search 
should be made for the wdrpiou vopor, ods KAevoBévns €Onxev ore Kabiorn 
THv OnpoKpatiav, ows (avy akovaavTes Kat TOUTwWY BovAevawrrat TO apLtarov.3° 
Whether or no Kleitophon by his amendment tried to prevent too 
violent a swing to the right, again it is obvious that he, too, did not 
consider self-evident the possibility of getting back to the time before 
Kleisthenes by research among documents. Indeed we need waste no 
words in proving that ‘records of the Council’ from the time of Solon 
did not exist ; they began to exist, in whatever form, when the constitu- 
tion of Kleisthenes made the Council instead of the archon the supreme 
executive in Athens. It is not credible that records in the proper sense 
of the word should have existed in the sixth century at all: the tyrants 
certainly did not keep records, and the archons before 561/o B.c. (or 
546/5) hardly did so, although one or the other document may have 
been kept in their archives, as, for example, the manuscripts of the 
regulations which they published officially. We have not any of these, 
and it is uncertain how long those which existed were preserved. Lists 
of men hable for military service, or of those who had to pay contribu- 
tions for the naukraries, were certainly written on Aevewpara then as 
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they were later, and the names of those who by their age were no 
longer bound to serve were removed from the boards. The system of 
accounts, which could not exist wholly without documents, was simple ; 
of the accounts of the naukrarot or kolakretat, which were not published 
on stone, hardly anything has been preserved earlier than 480/79 B.C. 
It was found in the laws of Solon that certain payments were to be made 
€x Too vavKpaptkod apyupiov, and the Atthidographers used such regula- 
tions for forming an idea of financial affairs in the sixth century, or 
rather of Kleisthenes’ new organization of the demes ;3! but there were 
no financial documents. The psephisms give the best notion of what 
really existed. We stated above that we have not any certain psephism 
from the time before 511/10 B.c.32, We do not know whether the tyrants 
allowed psephisms to be made; Solon did not. He issued his laws on the 
strength of his discretionary full power as Sia\Aaxris Kat dpywv, and 
he made the. people swear to the laws after they were published ;33 
Kleisthenes is probably the first who carried through his reforms 
on the basis of psephisms which were passed in an Assembly still 
in a revolutionary condition,3+ and if he did it is possible that these 
psephisms were to be found in the records of the Council if one looked 
for them; the list of the mpoxpibévres Exatrov apynyérar can hardly have 
been preserved otherwise than in the records containing the psephism 
about the inquiry at Delphi and if that then the answer of the god as 
well.35 The Atthis made increasing use of psephisms for the history of 
the fifth century. There is an obvious difference in the two sections of 
the historical part of the A@nvatwy wodtreia : from Solon to the overthrow 
of tyranny (chs. 5-20), and from Kleisthenes to the restitution of demo- 
cracy in 403/2 B.c. and the reunion of Athens and Eleusis in 4o1/o B.c. 
(chs. 21-40). There is hardly a documentary date in the former that 
could not be read in the archons’ list or calculated with the help of oral 
tradition :36 in the latter there is an abundance of dates, references to, 
and occasionally detailed statements of the contents of, documents, 
which therefore the Atthidographers used by Aristotle must have 
known. Concerning the increasing number of preserved documents, 
perhaps a consequence of more documents being drawn up, it may be 
noticed that Krateros, who collected systematically the early psephisms, 
took two books for the time from Kleisthenes(?) to (say) the transfer of 
the treasure of the Federation to Athens in 454/3 B.c., and from that time 
to about 411/10 B.c. he took six.37 The Atthidographers hardly knew all 
these psephisms, although they certainly looked up more than Aristotle 
cites ; for there is no doubt that the latter excerpted those psephisms and 
measures only which modified the constitution or (like the ostracisms) 
illustrated the political attitude of the people. Unfortunately his 
selection is not very systematic and he never really enters into the 
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details of the administration ; he probably gives much less than he could 
have done if he had been writing a real history of the Athenian constitu- 
tion and administration. As it is he merely gives a survey of the 
principal stages of the development as a general background for the 
understanding of the second and main part, viz. the description of 
the viv kardoracts Tis moATeias, the eleventh in the series of peraBodAai, 
which pera THv ara Dudijs Kai éx [Tetparéws xaodov, ad’ Fs Siayeyevynrac 
péxpt THS vov, act TpocemAapBdvovea Tat TAHGEL THY EEovatay. The conse- 
quence is that our knowledge of the Athenian State administration is 
exceedingly fragmentary: even about the strategoi we merely learn 
the institution of the office not long after the reform of Kleisthenes, in 
whose constitution the polemarch was still the leader of the army in the 
battlefield.3® 

(c) There is no doubt that at least the Atthis of Androtion (probably 
the same is true of those of Kleidemos and Phanodemos) provided a 
great number of documentary dates, and entered many more documents 
(particularly psephisms of the Council and the people) than Aristotle 
included in his succinct survey, in which the narrative and the subject- 
matter simply accepted from tradition considerably outweigh the 
documents. (This relation probably was even more pronounced in the 
Atthides.) But it would be wrong to infer that the Atthides furnished all, 
or even a considerable portion of the documents which appear in 
literature, whether quoted verbatim or reported as to their contents. 
If this had been the case Krateros’ Pydioudtwv cuvaywyy would have 
been superfluous. Here we are made acutely aware of the fact that the 
Atthides were not the only writings referring to Athens. It is, of course, 
impossible to collect here all documents known to us and to examine 
their origin; some few examples must suffice. The Atthidographer 
Melanthios reported the proscription of Diagoras and gave the docu- 
ment(s) verbatim, Tis xaAKijs aornAns avriypadoy, ev He emexyipvav adrov 
Kat Tous <un»> exdvdovras LTedNaveis; this occurred, however, not in the 
Atthts but in the antiquarian book [Tepi ray ev "EAevoin wvornpiwy, and 
the copying was done from the stele, not from any archive at Eleusis.?° 
This fact corroborates our assumption that the Adthides generally gave 
no verbatim documents; but unfortunately we cannot tell whether at 
least the fact of the condemnation was noted in the Aéthis, nor whether 
Krateros# copied from the documents or from the book of Melanthios 
the psephism ordering the prosecution. We find in Plutarch’s Vitae X 
Ovatorum* in its original wording the psephism from the year of Theo- 
pompos 411/10 B.C. xa’ 6 éd0fev Avriddvra xpiOjvat, ahd the caradixyn, 
both of which occurred on the same yaAxf orjAn. The author took the 
psephism from Caecilius of Kaleakte, and the ultimate source we can 
reach probably is Krateros in this case*#? from whose book the document 
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passed into biographic literature. The case is not unique: it is from 
Krateros, not from the Afthides, that come most, if not all, psephismata 
mentioned by Plutarch in the Vitae (probably brought in from Hellen- 
istic biography), while the numerous documents in the Vitae of Ps. 
Plutarch certainly are from a periegetes (the name is of no importance 
here).43 Krateros and the periegetae gave the documents verbatim, 
differing herein from the Adthides, and we therefore always must sug- 
gest this source where we come upon verbatim quotations. These two 
examples must be sufficient for proving the conception (universal, I 
think, at present) that the actual research among documents, by means 
of which the wording of them 1s brought into literature, was carried on 
in the Peripatos by the disciples and helpers of Aristotle, whose interest 
was primarily turned towards the zodAtreta, the legislation, and the 
administration of a State. Subsequently, and without this restriction, 
the periegetai of the third century investigated the documents, Diodoros, 
Polemon (who was called oryAoxdzas), Heliodoros ; so did the notabili- 
ties of antiquarian literature, which after the Chremonidean War suc- 
ceeded and replaced the Afthis,44 although it had begun some time 
earlier. A great part of the published documents refer to events and 
persons occurring also in the historical narrative of the Aéthis (this can 
be shown in Krateros in particular). But even this coincidence does not 
prove that the accounts of the AitMides were based on the documents, 
even in the contemporary parts (and in the time when there were com- 
paratively many documents, the time of most of the writers) ; still less 
can we suppose them to have been so in the parts concerning the sixth 
and fifth centuries. On the contrary it seems that the majority of the 
earlier documents were not available to the first Atthidographers, 
although these writers were acquainted with the facts and the persons, 
The reason is (the conclusion seems to be inevitable) that the Atthido- 
graphers did not search systematically for the documents ; they attached 
no importance to them, because they wrote the political history of 
Athens, and the conception of documentary writing of history had not 
occurred to the Atthidographers. The evidence of the entire literature 
concerned with Athens corroborates the sentence of Wilamowitz, from 
which we took our departure, viz. that research among documents 
cannot be expected in Athens c. 380 B.c., and of course even less in the 
foreigner Hellanikos. The evidence at the same time corroborates our 
inference that we cannot @ priorz expect many documents, especially 
not in the earlier Atthidographers. 

(d) We should have more of the historically important documents 
which, as late as the fourth century, could be found in the various 
archives and on the stones, if it were not that we possess only miserable 
remnants of the books of Theophrastos, Demetrios, and the periegetai, 
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or if Aristotle had founded on documents the second part of his A@ynvaiwv 
moXtreia at least so far as he so founded the first, by mentioning (and 
analysing) some individual constitutions, laws, and psephisms. He did 
not do this, primarily because he did not write, like Demetrios, ITepi 
trav ‘Abyvynat trodtrea@y, but wrote the ‘Adynvaiwv modireia. The difference 
between the two titles should be noticed: the second part of Aristotle’s 
book includes, and has for its purpose a description of the constitution 
of thoroughgoing democracy as it existed in his time, and the historical 
survey, which describes the general trend of the development from early 
unqualified monarchy down to this full-fledged democracy, merely 
serves as an introduction. Aristotle intends to write not an historical 
or antiquarian treatise, but a description of one among many forms of 
constitution the accounts of which were to serve as the material for a 
philosophical (in the ancient sense) study of the State generally. The 
most fatal mistake which Wilamowitz made in forming an idea of the 
Atthides is in my opinion that in his analysis of the A@nvaiwy moAreia 
he declared the second part, like the first, to be an excerpt ‘from a 
treatise fixed in writing earlier, but much more detailed’4s (incidentally 
this mistake caused Wilamowitz’s unfavourable judgement on Aristotle 
as an historian, which the philosopher neither was nor wished to be). 
Wilamowitz refused to sift Aristotle’s sources, or ‘to play with the name 
Androtion’. But his mode of expression leaves no doubt about the fact 
that he believed there must have been a detailed treatment of the 
Athenian administration of the State in one of the Aéthides at the dis- 
posal of Aristotle, or in all.4¢ There is no need to polemize against this 
conception,47 or against the counter-thesis which takes the whole 
Aénvaiwv 7roAvreca for an excerpt from an earlier history of constitutions, 
an excerpt which Aristotle enlarged by a few additions from writings of 
his disciples.#® The counter-thesis, though showing in some respects more 
true feeling for the special literary class to which belongs the A@nvaiwy 
mo\Teia aS Compared with the Atthides, is merely a product of a mode 
of consideration (repeatedly criticized in this book) which believes it 
possible to explain an achievement of literature or science by shifting it 
back to lost predecessors, thus actually eliminating it altogether: the 
‘Anonymus of 392 B.c.’ is the true brother of the ‘Anonymus of 380 B.C.’ ; 
and the “Theramenean’ created by Seeck, who is supposed to have 
written the history of the Athenian constitution, from which Aristotle 
made excerpts, is as little a creature of flesh and blood as the alleged 
Athenian Atthidographer whom Plato, Isokrates, Kleidemos and his 
successors are supposed to have used. Both these theses overlook the 
new factor in the development to the importance of which for investiga- 
tion into the sources of the A@nvaiwy woAvreia B. Haussoullier referred 
succinctly,*? while H. Bloch5° furnished a detailed proof (so far as this 
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was possible in a paper such as his): the second part, he says, of the 
A@nvaiwy modreia could not have been written without systematic 
investigation of archives and documents. After Aristotle had given the 
impetus and probably begun the work, this investigation was carried 
on by him and his disciples in common. The material collected in this 
way and fully published later in Theophrastos’ Nouo. provided the 
foundation of sources for Aristotle’s survey (for even the second part 
is no more than a survey). Special questions on these points, important 
though they may be for the work of Aristotle, do not concern us here.5! 
But after we have made the attempt to draw a picture of the Atthis so 
far as this is possible on the basis of the fragments and of the general 
development of the forms of Greek historical writing, it must be stated 
distinctly that the obvious difference of the two parts of the Aé@nvaiwy 
mokreia reflects the difference between two literary forms: the first is 
the Atthis, the narrating local chronicle, which traces the history of the 
city of Athens from the foundation to the time of the writer, following 
the guidance of the kings’ and the archons’ lists; the second is the 
Politeta as the descriptive account of one existing constitution. The 
literary form of the Politeza has a prehistory of its own, which reaches 
back at least as far as that of the Adtthis ; perhaps it began considerably 
earlier, i.e. 1f we may date the A@ynvaiwy zodureta of Pseudo-Xenophon 
in 440/39 B.Cc.52- But it seems fairly certain that the A@ynvaiwv wodtreia of 
Kritias too was published earlier than the first AftMis of Hellanikos, and 
some other writings, which may be grouped under the inclusive title 
Politeta, belong to the time of the Great War. The details are of no 
consequence for us, and we need not enter here upon the prehistory of 
Aristotle’s book.53 It may suffice here to state roughly that we can 
distinguish three «én of Politerar: (1) the political woAireta. We mean 
by this term pamphlets or speeches with an immediate political purpose. 
The authors do not so much describe the existing constitution of their 
State, because they can generally assume that their readers, 1.e. other 
members of their party, are acquainted with the facts, as criticize it and 
have the wish to alter it, most of them to alter it fundamentally. For 
the Athenian authors, so far as we know them (in the case of Athens 
alone are we to some degree acquainted with the conditions), come, at 
least primarily and almost entirely, from the circles of the extreme right 
wing opposition. It 1s possible that moderate conservatives took up the 
pen as early as the beginning of the fourth century,5+ whereas we know 
nothing for certain about a defence of the old or of the restored demo- 
cracy using the same form.55 We all know how strong the political bias 
is even in Aristotle’s A@nvaiwv rrodtreia, and how great a part this fact 
has played in the investigation into the sources of the first part, and we 
know also that doubts have arisen as to the reliability of this criterion. 
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The doubts become even graver when we take sufficiently into account 
the importance of the political element in the AZthides, the main source 
of the first part. (2) The philosophical zoAireia. In sharp contrast with 
the political zodureta this form does not deal in principle with existing 
States (even when it takes many institutions and principles from one or 
several of them), but tries to find the apiorn woAtreia, which need not be 
Utopian. The picture of the ‘best State’ which the philosophical 
moXreia draws actually is Utopian in the greatest example of this efdos, 
the State of Plato; it probably was not so in the much earlier book of 
Hippodamos of Miletos who, as Aristotle expressly states, mpdros tav 
pe) ToATevopevwy evexeipno€ TL Epi ToATElas eimetv THs apiorns.5® Again, 
we know how strong, because genuine, this element is in Aristotle’s 
Politecs, and we know that in certain works it was replaced by the third 
elSos, which Aristotle created, in order to provide a solid ground for the 
construction of the “best State’, which is to be brought from the domain 
of speculation into that of possible realization. (3) The scientific 
moAtreia, aS we had probably best call this eZdos, although it was created 
by a philosopher for a philosophical purpose. The authors of these 
moXtretat do not assume anything (in principle) and have no topical 
purpose (again in principle); that is, they do not desire to attack, 
to defend, or to judge, but to state facts and to collect material 
by describing systematically and in detail the institutions of one or 
several States. This, at least, is the ideal which, it is true, has been 
achieved in exceptional cases only, if at all. Aristotle’s Aénvaiwv 
modureca represents this efdos for us. But that philosopher, in accord- 
ance with the general nature of his thinking, recognized that the 
description of the existing form of a State does not teach us anything 
unless it is shown at the same time how the form of the State concerned 
arrived at its dvois, as one might say. (In the case of the Aénvaiwy 
moAreia the form of the State was radical democracy in which azdvrwy 
avTos avTov TeToinkev 6 OHuos KUpLov Kal TavTa Siocketrar Undiouaow Kat 
duxaornpiots, ev ols 6 SHds €oTw 6 Kparav.) Aristotle therefore prefaced 
the description natural for a woAtreia by an historical introduction, i.e. 
the survey of the various stages through which the Attic State had 
passed from the beginning to the form existing in his time. The succinct 
enumeration and characterization of these eleven stages concludes the 
first part im a manner which makes its function as an introduction 
evident. It is of course possible that even the introduction was the 
result of the research of Aristotle and his disciples, and in a number of 
mwodretat (which probably were all designed on the same model) this 
may have been the case. But whenever general or local written 
histories of the various cities existed, Aristotle consulted them, and in 
regard to the A@nvaiwy wodktreta it is agreed that the material for the 
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historical part was taken mainly (if not entirely) from historical sources: 
Herodotos, Thukydides, and the Atthidographers. 

In Athens the Aithides and the Politera: run alongside of each other 
as two different forms of literature from the end of the fifth century 
onward. Certainly they had some things in common: both dealt with 
Athens ; and again, the Atthidographers themselves (if not all, certainly 
the earlier, i.e. those whom Aristotle was in a position to consult) had 
written from a political point of view, and the conservatives among 
them (as e.g. Androtion) more or less shared the opinion about radical 
democracy which inspired the zoAtretor. This political attitude of course 
determined their historical judgement of the earlier stages of the con- 
stitution, and the consequence is that Aristotle could take for his first 
part not only facts but often the angle and interpretation of facts as 
well from Androtion, who is almost universally agreed to be his main 
source, his handbook as it were for the history of Athens. But there are 
places where Aristotle, on the basis of other accounts, corrects not only 
Androtion’s view of facts but the facts themselves (it is sufficient to call 
to memory the cevodyfera and the reform of the coinage), and in these 
cases the philosopher proves the better historian, because he is not 
bound by the dogmas of a party, and because he does not desire to 
produce a direct effect on politics by his historical account. Notwith- 
standing these points of contact the fundamental difference remains: 
the business of the Politeiaz (as of the second part of Aristotle’s book) 
is with the constitution, only with the constitution, and only with that 
constitution as it was in the times of the writers ; in the Adthides (in this 
respect too, they can hardly have differed much from each other) the 
constitution, only the alterations of which Aristotle excerpts, are merely 
a part of the history of Athens, and the Aéthides include not one con- 
stitution but a number of them, inserted into the historical account at 
the proper places, like other institutions, viz. festivals, temples, courts 
of justice, etc. Those who regard the description of the warpuos mroAreta 
as the centre and the purpose of the Aiéthidess7 fail to recognize the 
difference between two forms of literature, although this difference 
becomes manifest at once when one compares the indigenous literature 
about Athens with that of the fourth century about Sparta. In the 
former we find an abundance of forms: narrative in the Atthides, 
descriptive statement in the Politezaz, collection (and perhaps examina- 
tion) of material in the antiquarian books ; in the other we find almost 
exclusively the systematic description of the one constitution of 
Lykurgos, which for all of them is the constitution of Sparta.5? The 
Atthidographers too had each an ideal of a constitution, as we may call 
it, which they probably all called the wdrpios woArreia, and which in all 
of them has the features of democracy.5? For them too, the conception 
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is not fixed, but depends on their individual political convictions. 
But this ideal does not involve a limitation of the account or even a 
concentration of interest upon the one point which would bring the 
work to the literary form of the Polite:a. Instead the political convic- 
tions of the Atthidographers make themselves felt in the historical 
account, in their judgements about the development of the constitution, 
and in the interpretation of the divers phases in their chronological 
sequence. Of course all Adthides described the legislation of Solon more 
or less fully, and equally the reform of Kleisthenes, which had laid the 
foundations of the existing form of the State. But it is not demonstrable 
or probable that even those Atthidographers who put the zarpuos 
modreca under the name of Solon (not all of them did so)® described 
that constitution with such fullness of detail as e.g. Philochoros gave 
for the constitution of Demetrios of Phaleron.*!. That was contemporary 
history, for which the material was as readily available as it was for the 
restored democracy or for the reformatory actions of Lykurgos: the 
latter were probably treated with the same fullness of detail in (Kle1- 
demos and) Phanodemos. To do the same for Solon and Kleisthenes 
would have been possible only by means of comprehensive research in 
the documents. We cannot easily form an idea as to how many of the 
stages treated as constitutions in Aristotle’s ch. 41 were acknowledged 
as such by the Atthidographers ; their opinion on the matter may have 
been influenced by their own political views.62 But as we are dealing 
here with the relations between the Politezat and the Aithides, or (in 
other words) with what Aristotle could find in the Adthides and what he 
could not, I may refer to a detail which concerns Solon: Aristotle gave 
a section with full particulars to the constitution of Solon, for in his 
view democracy began with him, the radical form of which democracy 
constitutes the contents of his A@nvaiwy wodtreta; but he touched upon 
the person and the life of Solon so far only as was absolutely necessary 
for the understanding of the legislation. Occasional criticisms in these 
passages show®3 that his Afthides dealt fully with Solon, giving what we 
call the Solon legend, the details of which obviously contradicted the 
few documentary dates. (This is one of the points upon which Aristotle 
touches more or less casually.) It is of no importance whether all (or 
some) of the Atthidographers noticed and discussed these contradictions 
earlier than Aristotle, or whether it was Hellenistic Biography that first 
undertook this task by its own method ; what is of importance is only 
the fullness with which the Atthidographers described the life ; and the 
same applies to Kleisthenes, Themistokles, Perikles, etc. This entering 
into the details of the life of notable persons by the Af#thides is as little 
surprising as the omission of these matters in the Politerarz. For the 
Attic local historians the life of Solon is a piece of Athenian history 
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equally with the tyranny of Peisistratos, or the naval or anti-Spartan 
policy of Themistokles. They might criticize these traditions or the 
activities of the individual d5ypaywyol, they might supply variants and 
weigh them against each other, they might motivate their judgements: 
we do not know for certain how far they did all this, or how far they 
simply related what those men probably did according to their own 
political conceptions. But they could not simply omit the Solon legend 
as they could not omit the legends from the time of the kings, because 
without these Attic history before Solon would have been empty. They 
had nothing else. The survey of the documentary tradition, uncertain 
though all particulars are, and painfully aware though we are of the 
insufficiency of our material, has at least taught us that documentary 
tradition was almost non-existent for the time before Kleisthenes. The 
few existing documents that could tell something at least concerning the 
institutions of the sixth, or even of the fifth, century, i.e. concerning 
the zoAureia, were scattered in the archives or had to be inferred from 
the laws, either the original Axones or the new redaction of the code. 
We may estimate highly the number of preserved documents, and we 
may even assume that at least the Athenian Atthidographers enlarged 
the account of Hellanikos by research among the documents :6s still, the 
formed narrative of the events, as it is present in Herodotos for the time 
from Peisistratos to the Persian War and for the whole of Attic history 
in Hellanikos, could never have been provided by the documents, 
even for the time from Xerxes to the end of the Peloponnesian War. 


6. CONCLUSION: THE ATHENIAN AOIrIOI AN4PEZ AND THE 
FIRST ATTHIS 


After having extensively treated the documentary element in the 
Atthis we return at last to our main question about the foundations of 
Attic history, a question not answered by the examination of the 
_ documentary element. Not long after the middle of the fifth century 
B.c. the foreigner Herodotos noted down a fairly long passage of 
Athenian history from the time about which he ‘knew something’, and 
later on he incorporated that passage in his work because he found it 
necessary for explaining the part played by Athens in the great conflict 
between Europe and Asia. Towards the end of that century another 
foreigner, Hellanikos, published a complete chronicle of Athens from 
the beginnings down to his time. In entering upon this task there was 
for both historians one source only on which they could draw, and to 
which Hekataios, Herodotos, and occasionally Thukydides actually 
refer,! viz. oral tradition, in ancient terms pvfjpat, axoati, Adyo.. This 
statement is not new; I merely formulate clearly and for the whole of 
Attic history, what actually was, and still is, a general assumption, so 
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far as the hypothesis of the existence of the chronicle of the exegetai has 
not led to compromises :? in 431 B.c. contemporary history began with 
the decision of Thukydides to write tov méAenov trav [leAotovvynciwy Kai 
A@nvaiwv, ws emoA€unoay mpos adAjAovus, apEdpevos evOds Kabtorapévov Kai 
eAmicas peyav Te EoeoOat Kal a€vohoywrarov Tay mpoyeyevnuévwy. In his 
criticism of the zownrai cai Aoyoypddat, and by his new principle to note 
TA Epya TH mpayGevrwr ev Tat TOAELWL OVK EK TOD TapaTLXOVTOS TUVOaVd- 
peevos 0v0’ ws eo eddKet, GAA’ ols TE adTOS TapHY Kal Tapa TV dAAWV Gaov © 
Suvarov axpiBetat rept Exaorov emrefeAOwyv, the dys of the persons concerned 
(to use again the ancient term) replaces the prjua and axoai.3 Before 
that epochal year the tradition about Athens (and not only about Athens, 
but about the history of at least Greece proper) consisted in all essential 
points of the treasure of knowledge about and acquaintance with, the 
past, that lived in the memory of men. Or, more accurately, not of men 
simply, but of certain men, viz. the etdd7es, to whom Thrasymachos refers 
for everything eméxewa THs HueTépas yvwpns ;+ or the Aoyro. from whom 
Herodotos collected his information and whom he means even when he 
does not use this general term (as his custom is) but emphasizes the 
special local competence by saying ‘A@nvaior, or adroit APnvaito.s For the 
most important quality of his authorities is their being émywpio, and 
this quality is lacking in the Panhellenic poets, whom he usually denotes 
by “EAAnves: it is natural that ‘the Athenians themselves’ should be 
best informed about Athens, and this assumption (or this principle of 
criticism) is to Herodotos so natural that on the strength of their state- 
ments he ventures to contradict a distinguished earlier author or epic 
tradition (the latter not in regard to Athens) ; or again, when following 
a certain Athenian source, in which he has the greatest confidence for 
personal reasons, he adds also the general tradition of ‘the Athenians’ 
because he does not venture to reject the latter.6 Herodotos feels this 
epichoric tradition as a unity, although it must have been handed down 
to him by individual persons.? These Adyio. may have been priests, and 
in Athens they may have been exegetai; but if so, they were Adyioz not 
because they held these offices but because they came from circles 
where knowledge might be expected.’ They never were peasants, or 
workmen, or dockyard labourers; they were men from the ruling 
classes, who not only cultivated the tradition of their own families but, 
as leading men, had a certain knowledge of the nature, the administra- 
tion, and the history of the State.9 In this respect the Adyrou avdpes in 
Athens did not differ from the fourth-century Atthidographers who, as 
far as we can see, all belonged to the upper class. The Atthidographers 
themselves were, of course, bound to the tradition, which their grand- 
fathers gave to the foreign scholars and which these fixed in writing. As 
soon as the tradition had been thus fixed the book took the place of oral 
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tradition to some extent, and we may expect that this happened quickly. 
The stories, which Herodotos and Hellanikos, and even Hekataios 
before them, got from their Athenian authorities, reappear in all main 
points in the Aftthides of Athenian writers; but the latter relate the 
events occurring in the foreign authors according to these authors, no 
longer directly following the oral tradition. The latter may dry up 
gradually as the reading age replaces the age of narrator and listener ;!° 
and the substance of stories, once fixed, though it may still have been 
capable of being enlarged, even of being altered arbitrarily in details, 
no longer could be changed in the fundamental lines. I give some 
examples: the story of the Peisistratids as a whole remained what it was 
in Herodotos and Hellanikos, who had given the two contradictory main 
traditions about its issue ;!! numerous as were the variations in detail, 
they concerned only matters of secondary importance, Aischylos, who 
created his plays in the time of living oral tradition, could achieve 
the acceptance of his invention about the trial of Orestes before the 
Areopagos, because Hellanikos admitted it into his Aiéthis; but the 
poet was not successful in the much more important invention that this 
was the first trial, and that the Areopagos had been instituted for Orestes, 
because the same Hellanikos made a compromise with the general 
tradition of three earlier trials, different in kind, which Aischylos threw 
overboard with unprecedented audacity.!2 There is only the one list 
of Attic kings, constructed by Hellanikos: no true Atthidographer 
could remove Kekrops from his position as the first Attic king, even if 
he invented an eponymous hero Aktaios before him in order to explain 
the name of the country, an explanation that could not be achieved by 
means of Kekrops.'* No Atthidographer could separate Erichthonios 
from the Panathenaia even if a compromise added Athenaia.'5 Nobody 
could take away from Solon the legislation which founded 27m nuce the 
first Attic constitution of historical times, even if somebody, as late as 
the end of the fifth century, introduced another constitution under the 
name of Drakon ; even less could anybody take from Kleisthenes the 
order of the demes because the figure of Solon had meanwhile come 
into the foreground. The fixation in writing, once achieved, primarily 
had a preserving effect on oral tradition, because it put an end to the 
involuntary shiftings of the pvja:, and drew limits to the arbitrary 
creation of new Adyot. 

All this applies, as I stated above, to the whole of Attic history. 
But we had better divide this oral tradition (and for that matter tra- 
dition generally) into two great groups. In doing so we may follow 
Herodotos, who was the first to be faced by the problem, because he 
refused to discuss the contents of the epos, stating his intention to 


relate instead those facts which, in all the countries he visited, were 
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provided by his own dys and toropin, the latter meaning the answers to 
his questioning of dvdpes Adyior. What Herodotos ‘knew’ about the 
historical time,’ which he calls the dv@pwanin Aeyouevn yeven, consisted 
in what he saw, and what his authorities communicated to him of their 
‘knowledge’ (partly, and in the East in particular, about things he had 
seen). This local knowledge seldom reaches back beyond the sixth 
century B.c., at least in the mother country; it is very fragmentary for 
the sixth century, and mostly quite vague chronologically.!7 Still the 
knowledge is in some degree a continuous narrative by generations, or 
can be formed into such a narrative if the various accounts are com- 
bined; but because the accounts are taken from different authorities, 
there is of course always the possibility that the same event from the 
times of fathers or grandfathers may be told in widely. different 
versions. We may call the second great group ‘legends’ by a convenient 
comprehensive term (usually implying oral tradition on which this 
group depends so far as written epos is not the source). The legends 
almost exclusively consist of detached stories of a prevailingly aitiological 
nature, attached to all kinds of monuments from the wall and the 
sanctuaries on the Akropolis of Kekrops and Erechtheus (who become 
former kings of the country) down to a private house in the city called 
in popular language zap’ imzov cai xopys.'® Moreover, there are legends 
explaining popular or profane institutions, or singular customs (parti- 
cularly, but not exclusively, in cults). These stories, the antiquity of 
which it is quite impossible to determine, may contain a true remem- 
brance of facts, although the facts may be even more distorted than in 
the myths of epic poetry. In others the invention is obvious, or at least 
the tendency to reshape the primary facts, a tendency which is some- 
times of historical value (as e.g. in the stories concerning the relations 
between Athens and Megara), or valuable in relation to the history of 
civilization, viz. when the legends show the endeavour to secure a place 
in common Greek myths, as far as this is possible, to some particular 
city. This is the case, for example, in the stories about the Ayapeyrova 
dpeara, in the legends about the institution of some homicidal courts, 
and in the use made of the cult-legend of Brauron.'® Of course it is 
impossible to discuss stories of this kind even so far as their occurrence 
in some Atthides can be proved; this proof would be possible for the 
smaller part of the stories only, and would anyhow imply a misleading 
distinction. Also it would be to no purpose, because the Athenian stories 
show no peculiar type: they are the same as recur ever and again 
in the Greek and the non-Greek world.2° We cannot even touch here 
upon the question which is of greatest importance for the criticism of 
the sources, viz. the question about their age. We can merely state that 
the creative activity reaches down into the fifth century (when the 
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creators are recognizable persons in literature), even into the fourth, the 
time of Atthidography itself. These stories are often contemptuously 
called mere inventions: some of them are inventions, but certainly not 
all, and hardly:even the greater part. In view of the scantiness of our 
tradition, which moreover is very late for Athens in particular, a late 
attestation does not prove anything in regard to the antiquity of a 
legend. Where an occasion offered I have treated in the commentary 
a few legends in some detail, in order to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
origin, the significance, and the development of the tradition concerned. 

The most important point for the question about the sources of the 
Aitthis is the statement that the part played by the oral element is far 
greater in the contents of the Adthis than it is in the local histories of 
Thebes, Argos, or even Sparta. Oral tradition in the Adthzs includes not 
only the one or two centuries for which a real memory of living persons 
existed, and (as everywhere) the dark centuries between the end of the 
heroic age and the beginning of historical remembrance, but also the 
whole of the heroic age, the history of which for other places was given 
in the epic poems, and after them first in the general IeveaAoyiat, and later 
in the local Apyodtcd and Bowtiaxd (or @nBarxd). We find these titles 
as early as the work of Hellanikos alongside of his Atthts and the five 
mythographical works into which he dissolved the earlier Genealogiai, 
and which for him (and for everyone in the fifth century B.c.) contained 
historical accounts. The reason is of course that Adyou ‘EAjvwv (as 
Hekataios and Herodotos call the history of the heroic age) almost did 
not exist for Athens, because that city had no position in Panhellenic epos 
and because Athenian heroes (to retain that convenient term) did not 
play a part of any importance outside Athens.?! In the great old epic 
poems, I[lad, Thebatka, and even in our Odyssey the passages that show 
an acquaintance with Athens can be counted on the fingers, and they 
consist without exception of single interpolated verses, or they occur 
in passages that are interpolated or revised. Even in the Kyklos this 
situation is little changed in favour of Athens, and what we find is 
limited to the participation of Athens in the Trojan War, Menestheus, 
and the Theseids, i.e. the passages are supplementary to the Catalogue 
and to I’ 144, where an AiOpy, IlirOijos Ovydrnp, figures among the 
servants of Helena.?? It was not until the end of the sixth century B.c. 
that the story of Theseus was treated in an epic poem in Athens,23— 
that of Theseus alone,—and the earliest Athenian prose writer Phere- 
kydes narrated it in detail about eighty years before the first Atthis.4 
Nothing in Athens corresponded with the collection of the Argive myths 
in the Phoronis, or with the primeval history of Corinth in the epic poem 
of Eumelos: the epic Aithzs of Hegesinus?5 1s a late fabrication, not an 
epic poem of the sixth century, and the prose Aithis of Amelesagoras?é 
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is a pseudepigraphon which may have been written as early as the 
turning-point of the fourth century and the third, but certainly is not 
a paraphrase of an earlier epic poem. Even the Thesezs (much though 
we should like to have it, and for the purpose of comparison Hegesinus 
as well) probably did not contain a great deal of early or genuine 
Athenian myth. This poem, from a time in which early epic poetry had 
perished, makes a second Herakles of the only Attic hero who was 
known outside Athens, and to achieve this end it borrowed exten- 
sively from the Herakles story. Even Tragedy does not alter the situa- 
tion: this class of literature is a purely Attic product, but (seen from 
the standpoint of the general development of literature) it is the suc- 
cessor of epic poetry as well; roughly speaking we may apply to 
Tragedy what Aischylos is supposed to have said about his plays, viz. 
that they were teuayn rev “Oprpov peydAwy Seizvwv.27 The contents of 
tragic poetry consist mainly of Panhellenic, not Athenian, myths. 
Earnestly though the tragic poets endeavoured to connect their city with 
Panhellenic myths, they achieved this in details only, few of which were 
as important as the introduction of Athens into the Theban group 
of myths, which appears to have defended itself stubbornly against 
penetration by Athenian figures. There are few tragedies that keep 
entirely to the Athenian sphere, apart from those about Theseus 
which, for their part, have few ingredients of genuine and old myths, 
and even the amount of Athenian legends, cults, customs, and institu- 
tions, including the (new) aitia for the latter, is not considerable in 
Tragedy when seen as a whole: the Panhellenic myths were too firmly 
established, and so were the Athenian legends, for a real connexion to be 
achieved. Of course Athenian matters occurring in epic poetry, and the 
creations of Tragedy, were admitted into the historical narrative of 
Atthidography, but perhaps not until the fourth-century Atthido- 
graphers; for although Hellanikos certainly approved of Aischylos as 
an authority, he did not approve of his contemporary Euripides.”8 
The details unfortunately remain as uncertain as those of prose 
Genealogy. The Ionian Hekataios, who (most probably) mentioned the 
Attic Pelasgians in his Pevtodos, and who knew the names of the kings 
Kekrops and Kodros,?° introduced into his pedigree of the Hellenes, 
remarkable in some other respects, a Marathonios as a son of Deu- 
kalion.3° But the idea is wrong that a list of the Athenian kings with 
the duration of each reign occurred in the Genealogiai:3! the list and 
the whole chronology of the Attic ‘archaeology’ were almost certainly 
created later by Hellanikos on the background of Panhellenic chrono- 
graphy. We know nothing about the position, or even about the occur- 
rence, of Athens in Akusilaos. Pherekydes?2 seems to have drawn upon 
the rich store of popular myths and tales existing besides epic poetry ; 
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but unfortunately we cannot tell whether he admitted more of Attic 
tradition than some single stories. It 1s possible, perhaps even probable, 
that he arranged these stories in the sequence of the kings he knew. 
But it 1s improbable that he gave a stemma of these kings, thus in a 
way writing the history of the heroic kings. The few old names of kings 
were unhandy; their bearers were individual figures unconnected with 
each other: even if later epic poetry possibly offered the sequence 
Aigeus—Theseus~Akamas—Demophon, the myths gave nothing corre- 
sponding with the epic pedigrees of the Argolis and Thebes. The fact 
that Pherekydes gave the full pedigree of the Philaids may be due to 
personal reasons; it does not allow of the inference that such details 
occurred frequently in him, i.e. that he collected the stock of legends 
which may have existed concerning the various gené.33 Still less is it 
allowable to infer from the occasional mention of the eponymous hero 
of a deme** that he gave the whole lst and explained the names. 
Matters are not really different in regard to Herodotos. Here, it is true, 
the facts are singular and require a special explanation : Herodotos was 
the first who demonstrably fixed in writing a continuous piece of 
Athenian history of some length, viz. the history from Peisistratos until 
the Xerxes War. For this piece of history, the contents of which came 
from the living memory of the historian’s contemporaries, he therefore. 
became the principal source of the Atthzdes from Hellanikos onward (for 
Thukydides accepts him as the narrator of the Mydixd, even if he finds 
himself bound to criticize his method of research). But Herodotos gives 
nothing about the institutions, monuments, or other local peculiarities 
of Athens,35 and almost nothing about her prehistory ; even Theseus is 
mentioned quite incidentally in a story of a deme, as the wanton stealer 
of Helen (Herodotos uses the severe expression ayOopevos tH Onoéws 
uBpt), who brings danger on all Attica; he does not show him as the 
achiever of synoecism and the creator of the metropolis, as Thukydides 
did who presented him thus in his succinct history of early Athens.3¢ 
Herodotos’ omission cannot be due to lack of knowledge; it is hardly 
possible that he should not have heard about these matters when he 
wandered through Athens and Attica, or that he should not have seen 
the Theseion. Apart from occasional remarks two sections in the first 
book are a positive refutation of that idea, viz. the full discussion of the 
nationality of the Athenians, and the emphasis laid on the position of 
Athens as the representative of the Ionian element and as the mother 
city of the Ionians in Asia Minor.37 Herodotos’ surprising lack of interest 
in the ‘archaeology’ of Athens can only be explained as the remarkable, 
though intelligible, consequence of the historical and political leading idea 
to which he subordinated his whole work (in contrast to the earlier lectures 
which were the result of his éoropin) : in his visit to Athens, and during 
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the years between that visit and the outbreak of the great war, he 
learnt to conceive Athens differently even from Sparta; she was not 
merely one among the cities of the mother country, with which he had 
become acquainted in his travels (which at that time were travels with 
the purpose of giving.lectures), and about which he tells us what he has 
seen and what he learnt from the émyupio, frequently giving his in- 
formation in digressions and never in the systematic manner in which 
he treated the barbarian countries. He now conceived Athens as the 
only decided representative of Hellas in the great conflict between 
Europe and Asia.3®> This was democratic Athens, the Athens of Perikles, 
the sovereign of the Empire who, arising from small beginnings, had in a 
brief space of time achieved this position as the champion and protector 
of Hellenism, by the very spirit of her democratic constitution.2® Even 
at the time of Kroisos, with whom Herodotos’ work begins, Athens was 
a town of no international significance ; Kroisos learns in regard to ‘Arr- 
xov €Ovos that it was Kareyouevov re Kai Sveamacpevov bro ITetovorparou 
TodTov Tov xpovov TupavvevovTos ;+° Herodotos grudgingly acknowledges 
that Athens, measured according to the feebleness of the whole Ionian 
tribe, was a 7éAtopa Adyyov.4! Not until fifty years later, when Arista- 
goras came to ask for help against Persia in the mother country, 
after and through the overthrow of tyranny, had Athens become an 
international power, whereas now Sparta was exhausting herself in 
undecided combats against her rivals in the Peloponnese.*? It does not 
matter here whether this historical conception was right or wrong (the 
shiftings and omissions are obvious), nor how Herodotos arrived at it 
(although this is obvious as well). What matters is that this conception 
determines the total design of his work, as Thukydides’ sketch of the 
development of all Hellas is determined by the idea of the contrast 
between land power and sea power. The creator of the greatness of 
Athens, and at the same time the hero of democracy in the conception ~ 
of Herodotos, is not Theseus (whom he could have introduced if at all 
only in the manner in which he mentioned Minos), but Kleisthenes. 
We need not state that in this predominance of one historical idea 
Herodotos shows himself the genuine predecessor of Thukydides, nor 
need we discuss in detail how one-sided, determined by personal in- 
fluences, and limited this main idea appears in Herodotos.*#3 For our 
purpose it is essential only that the singular shifting of the interest, the 
one-sided concern with modern Athens, is thus explained ; in the past of 
Athens it is almost the Pelasgian—Ionian nationality alone that interests 
the historian. The impression made on Herodotos by Athens as the 
sovereign of a great empire, whose history he did not wish to relate for 
good reasons, as well as the impression made on him by the personality 
of Perikles as the leader of Athenian policy, were so extraordinary that 
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when he composed his great work those impressions may have turned 
in a certain direction not his questioning (iovopin) but his shaping of the 
material given to him about Athens. The manner in which he treated 
two of his main sources is symptomatic. He had an authority that must 
have been closely connected with Kimon, and that was able to furnish 
him with ample material for the history of the Philaids in the sixth and 
fifth centuries. It was, however, not Herodotos but Pherekydes who gave 
the pedigree which traces this genos back to Aias, thus proving that 
Salamis originally belonged to Athens (as the lines in J/zad B were meant 
to do, lines which Heredotos must have known as well as the combats for 
the island with Megara). Also in 6. 127. 4 he calls Hippokleides, son of 
Teisandros, who is universally regarded as a Philaid, simply zAovrTwe Kai 
elder mpopepwv ‘Abyvaiwy. The case of the Alcmeonids is even more 
remarkable ; their information about historical events is always authori- 
tative for Herodotos, and he champions their honour, their standpoints, 
and their claims on all occasions. The clan has more than one representa- 
tive in the list of kings, and it is incredible that the pedigree did not begin 
until the archon Megakles (I) of c. 640/39 B.c. Herodotos gave the genos 
a continuous section, which leads to up Perikles effectively.44 But 
although he knew that the Alcmeonids joav Kai 76 dvéxabev Aapmpoi ev 
tiot APjvyat, he began his narrative with two historical persons of the 
early sixth century, viz. Alkmeon, the victor at Olympia in 592 B.c., 
and his son Megakles (II), the adversary of Peisistratos and father of 
Kleisthenes, 6 tas dudds Kat riv SnuoKparinv ‘A@nvaiows. Katraoryoas.4 
There can again be no doubt that he could have given the pedigree up 
to the heroic ancestor as he did that of the Peisistratids (without the 
connecting links),46 and completely that of the Spartan kings. Nor is 
there any doubt that he could have learnt (and perhaps did learn) 
something about many other gené.*7 But he was not interested in 
incorporating these matters in his work, although he used digressions 
for most remote events: for there were things to relate about Athens 
which overshadowed, or made uninteresting, everything that had 
happened earlier. 

Our brief digression about the early written sources for the history 
of Athens proves (notwithstanding all doubts as to details) how per- 
fectly different is the attitude of Hellanikos towards Athenian history 
from that of his predecessors. He wrote the first book exclusively de- 
voted to Athens, and, as far as we can see, he set himself the task of col- 
lecting the tradition from all available sources: written sources from the 
Iltad down to Herodotos, and oral information, which like Herodotos 
he collected in Athens (a fact that seems not to be doubted). We may 
assume that he took his departure from the work of Herodotos, which 
had been published not very long before; where both treated the same 
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subjects he may have supplemented Herodotos, and corrected him when 
he thought himself able to do so safely.4® But in his questioning he 
naturally concerned himself mainly with those times for which an 
authoritative account did not exist, 1.e. with the tradition about the 
earliest times and the latest past. In regard to the latter the memory 
of contemporaries was the obvious source for him too, and again we shall 
not doubt that he chose his authorities from good families, to which 
the distinguished scholar brought introductions, like the sophists of the 
time, like Ion and Herodotos. Actually even Thukydides found fault 
only with the brevity of Hellanikos’ account,*9 and we can understand 
that, because he himself had no other source at his disposal. For the 
chronicle of the exegetai, to which the distinguished man certainly 
would have had access if it had existed, did not exist.: We cannot tell 
how far Hellanikos’ authorities made documents accessible to him, at 
least for the history of the Empire, for which alone they existed in some 
number; or how far the historian himself felt the need to search out 
more than the ordinary sources of Ionian ioropin, the ctr’ év tepois eir’ 
ev BeBrAots azroxeipevar ypadai. It would be to no purpose to speculate 
on this point,5° even if we believed that the documentary source was 
scant to draw from, simply because the role of documents as historical 
sources had not yet been recognized. Hellanikos may have copied a 
few more inscriptions than Herodotos and Thukydides (besides the 
archons’ list, unless he obtained the manuscript from which the list put 
up in the market-place was copied) ;3! he hardly copied a great deal 
more, because that time did not yet care about reading inscriptions.52 
We cannot tell, either, how far Hellanikos penetrated into the internal 
life of Athens, whether he gave an account of the organization of the 
State and the working of its organs apart from describing the constitu- 
tion of Kleisthenes which was valid in his time; whether he dealt with 
cult apart from matters belonging to the domain of mythology; 
whether he described society apart from the (more or less occasional) 
mention of pedigrees of persons occurring in the history. We may 
assume that the Athenian Aéthides found a number of points where 
supplementation was needed: and in fact they did merely supplement 
Hellanikos. Even the few fragments show that the first Arzuxy Evyypady} 
tried to describe fully the institutions and monuments of Athens so far 
as they were accessible to the ous and toropin of a practised observer, 
and so far as they could be inserted into the historical account. The 
fragments show that the work of Hellanikos included the whole of 
Attic history from Kekrops down to the time of the author, that the 
archaeology and the history of the modern State balanced each other ;53 
that the author entered all his material (brief notes and detailed narra- 
tive, which demonstrably was not lacking) into his list of eponymous 
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officials, the first part of which he had created from most heterogeneous 
components, arbitrarily in part, as is natural in constructions of this 
kind; his work throughout was to a great extent constructive. Thus 
the first history of Attica had been written, the importance of which 
Thukydides acknowledged by his quite unique citation; the ‘scheme’ 
had been designed (to use the most suitable term of Wilamowitz’s),54and 
it was used in all subsequent Aéthides for which the first Arrixy Evyypady 
remained the point of departure and the foundation, in the contents as 
well as the form. A new eiéos of local history had been created, the 
oneness of which from the first to the last representative would re- 
main even if the Athenian Atthidographers could have enriched the 
prototypon from a particularly early and authoritative written source, 
viz. the notes of the exegetai. But we think we have proved that this 
was not the case. A work of that kind was a new creation, the impor- 
tance of which may not have been so great as that of the universal 
chronicle of the ‘Jépevat, which really begins a new class of literature: 
it is not certain that the Arricy Evyypady was the first Local Chronicle, 
whereas the “Jépevat certainly was the first Universal Chronicle. It is 
possible, perhaps even probable, that there existed earlier Ionian 
representatives of the form: we tried above to give them their place in 
the development of Greek historiography.55 But for Athens Hellanikos 
made an epoch: he 1s the mpdros edperys of the Atihis. Certainly the 
theory of development remains justified, both in the history of the 
individual species of literature and its various forms, and in the showing 
of the conditions under which they arise, and the preliminary stages so 
far as these must be assumed. But after the exaggerations of that theory 
we should again get accustomed to acknowledge such evpervat of a form 
of literature, instead of atomizing the achievement by the assumption 
of Herodotoi before Herodotos, of Anonymi of 392 and 380 B.c. before 
Kleidemos and Aristotle, and of similar phantoms, one of which is the 
Chronicle of the Exegetai.56 
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NOTES 
I. THE ATTHIS 


1. ATTHIS AND ATTHIDOGRAPHERS 


1, On the definition see Ch. II, § 4, and particularly n. 4 of that section. Editions: 
C. G, Lenz—M. C. G. Siebelis, Philochort Atheniensis Librorum Fragmenta (accedunt Andro- 
tionts "ArOidos reliquiae), Lipsiae, 1811; Lenz—Siebelis, Phanodemi, Demonis, Clitodemi 
atque Istri ‘ArOidwv et reliquorum librorum fragmenta, Lipsiae, 1812; C. et Th. Mueller, 
Fragmenta Htstoricorum Graecorum, i, 1841, pp. lxxxi ff., pp. 359-427. Supplements: 
C. Mueller, PHG iv, 1851, pp. 645-8; R. Stiehle, Philologus, viii, 1853, pp. 632 ff. General 
treatments: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Avistoteles und Athen, i, 1893, pp. 260-90; 
G. Busolt, Griech. Geschichte”, ii, 1895, pp. 7 ff.; E. Schwartz, RE ii, 1896, cols. 2180 ff. ; 
Christ-Schmidt, Gesch. d. griech. Lit.® ii. 1, 1920, pp. 109 ff.; L. Pearson, The Local His- 
tortans of Attica, Philadelphia, 1942. See also notes on p. 3 f. 

2: Te 97s 2: 

3. M. Wellmann (Herm. xlv, 1910, pp. 554 ff.) attempted to prove that Dion. Hal. 
De Thuc. 5 was justified in classing Amelesagoras among the dpyatot cvyypadets apo rod 
Iehorovvnovaxod vrodguov, but the attempt has failed. That Aithis is a pseudepigraphon, 
see Introd. to no. 330 (the numbers 323 a—334 refer to my commentary on the Historians of 
Athens; see concordance at the end of this book). 

4. The reasons for the dates, which can be only approximate, are given in the commen- 
taries on the authors. Melanthios alone is really undatable, the time of Demon being at 
least relatively established by Philochoros’ criticism of his Atthis. So far as real books lie 
behind the pseudepigrapha of Amelesagoras (see n. 3), Hegesinoos, Bion, Antiochos— 
Pherekydes, they also seem to belong to the last third of the space of time marked out 
above ; but for Hegesinoos a forgery of the period of the emperors would also be conceivable. 

5. I have not made any progress on this question since I wrote the introduction of Das 
Marmor Parium (1904, p. xuif.) and F Gr Hist ii D, 1930, p. 668. If the casual remark in 
_ the latter passage is correct, viz. that the Parian used several Atthides (and I am more and 
more inclined towards that solution), even the principle set up in the former edition 
becomes untenable, 1.e. that a single divergency suffices to prove that the Atthidographer 
from whom the Marmor differs was not used. Such divergencies exist from Hellanikos, 
Androtion, Philochoros; but positive points of agreement with Kleidemos, Phanodemos, 
Demon, Melanthios are lacking. Ledl’s reinvestigation of my distribution of individual 
notes among the various sources assumed by me as possible (Studien zur dit. athen. Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte, 1914, pp. 153 ff.) brought no change in this respect. He suggests “dass der 
Parier im sagengeschichtlichen teil seiner chronik in der hauptsache eine Atthis mit einem 
buch universalgeschichtlichen, chronographischen charakters kompiliert hat, das ihm auch 
spezifisch attische daten liefern konnte’. This idea is as well worth considering as the 
further conjecture that the Parian in his datings combined an earlier and a later chrono- 
graphical system. It also seems an attractive suggestion that the earlier system was 
that set forth by Hellanikos in the ‘Jépeva: and certainly followed in his Aithis; for an 
acquaintance with Hellanikos formed part, one might say, of general education (the same 
holds good for Ephoros), and in one fundamental point at least the Parian agrees with 
Hellanikos: both regard the eponymous officials down to Aischylos at the least (A, ep. 31) 
as BactAreis, not as dpxovres dia Biov (see on Hellanikos 323a F 23). But we do not know 
whether any, and if so which, other Atthidographers agreed with Hellanikos on this point 
and, what is worse, we know even less about the chronographical system of Hellanikos than 
about that of Ephoros, for whom at least the epochal date and the duration of the yevea 
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are in some degree established. The results at which Ledl arrives for Hellanikos appear to 
me quite impossible: they endanger his whole thesis. I cannot enter into the details of 
this matter ; we always come round to the same point, that we know almost nothing of the 
pre-Eratosthenian systems, and even a systematic working up of the entire chrono- 
graphical and genealogical material can hardly be expected to yield results, because the 
data are too scanty. The few general statements which we can make do not help much: 
(1) the Attic lst of eponyms, into which the Parian arranged his gleanings from various 
authors, is uniform and must come from an Aithis; (2) he probably took from the same 
 Altthis those entries which according to their contents and to their form certainly come 
from an Atthis. Laqueur alone (RE xiv, 1930, col. 1889. 54 ff.) contends (my italics) that 
‘eine unmittelbare zurickfihrung auf die attische chronik schlechthin unméglich ist, weil 
diejenigen elemente, die in einer Atthis niemals fehlen konnten, gerade hier unterdriickt 
sind: weder Solon noch Kleisthenes werden erwahnt, das attische reich und der pelo- 
ponnesische krieg werden verschwiegen’. The false logic of this inference is as obvious here 
as in his further argument: ‘die geringe wahrscheinlichkeit, dass dem Parier im j. 264 
eine bis eben dahin retchende Aithis zur verfiigung stand.’ 

6. See pp. 5 ff. Wilamowitz, l.c., p. 286, differs : ‘ich zweifle durchaus nicht, dass es viel 
mehr bearbeitungen gegeben hat, als uns zufallig namen bekannt sind’. But -Athens 
surpasses by far all other cities (even Miletos, Argos, Megara) with her six local histories 
known to us within a space of c. 80 years. 

7. Schwartz, l.c., col. 2182. 37 ff. I grouped together the collective citations in no. 329. 

8. See Introd. to Hellanikos. Ancient terminology is neither uniform nor particularly 
well developed, although it makes clear distinctions between the various ety of historio- 
graphy ; see Kizo, 1x, 1909, pp. 88, n. 4, 96, n. I, 109, n. 2. 

g. The expression “EAAnves, which in Hekataios (F Gr Hist i F 1) denotes mainly (if not 
exclusively) the epic poets, acquired a wider range of meaning in Herodotos: the word in 
him comprehends not only the epos (of zo:nrai in a special case 6. 52. 1) but the prose 
accounts of the same subject-matter given by the genealogists (particularly by Hekataios) ; 
probably, moreover, the IJepiodo. (again particularly Hekataios) and the writers epi 
g@vcews (but the last two groups are sometimes called oi “Iwves. See the enumeration 
RE suppl. u, col. 397. 55 ff.). This does not concern us here. It is more important that as 
early a writer as Hekataios, not only in the ITepiodSos, but in the IeveaAoyiac as well, cites 
besides the “EAAnves local tradition in the same manner as Herodotos quotes the "A@nvaioz, 
"Apyetor, Aaxedatponot, Atydario, 2xvba, etc. It is uncertain whether in Hekataios’ 
writings these citations were limited to the barbaric peoples (RE vii, 1912, col. 2740. 14 ff.; 
cf, in particular Hdt. 1. 1-5). In the story of the Pelasgians Herodotos seems to have been 
the first (6. 137) to oppose the avrot "AOnvaioz to the account of Hekataios. 

Io. 1.97. 2; cf. Kizo, ix, p. 96, n. 13 Studi Ital. N.S. xv, 1938, p. 230 f. 

11, For the first time by Charon of Lampsakos, approximately contemporary with 
Thukydides. We may leave open the question how many of these titles were given by the 
authors themselves, how many by the cataloguers of Alexandria. The point becomes 
important for Hellanikos’ Althis; see pp. 79 ff. 

12. A few examples may be given of these facts which we meet with again and again 
and of variations in them: Kleidemos (F 21) and the authority of Aristotle’s ‘A@z. report 
that on the occasion of the evacuation of Athens in 480 B.c. a special payment made it 
possible to keep the men for the fleet together. The sum required was supplied by the 
action of Themistokles according to the former author, by that of the Areopagos according 
to the other (about the significance of this variant see p. 75). Although there existed for 
the institution of the Panathenaia a date of the sixth century, which was trustworthy if 
not documentary, ‘the Atthzs’ connects the festival with Erichthonios; one variant prefers 
Theseus because it connects the ‘festival of all Athenians’ with the synoecism, but 1t must 
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leave to Erichthonios the festival of the Athenaia (see on Istros F 4). The war with the 
Pallantids belongs to the reign of Theseus (certainly in all Atthzdes) ; the course of its events 
is recorded similarly in the main, but with variants in the details (see on Philochoros F 108). 
The obtaining of the Palladion was (probably again) narrated and connected with the 
Nostoi in all Aithides; but Kleidemos (F 20) uses the story to explain the name of the 
epérac who judge in different places; Phanodemos (F 16) gives it as the aition for the 
institution and the sphere of business of the court év [TaAA\adiw. 

13. Of course they frequently gave names when the witnesses diverged (see n. 12) and when 
details were important for the context; cf. the convenient enumeration of quotations in 
Apollodoros and Demetrios of Skepsis by Schwartz, RE i, col. 2870. 29 ff.; 1v, col. 2810. 
39 ff. We have no complete passage from one of these Hellenistic grammarians, but we can 
form an idea of their proceedings from Strabo g. 1. 6, although Apollodoros is much 
abbreviated in that passage: a general statement that of rqv "Arbida ovyypaipavres trod\a 
Scadwvoivres TOOTS ye Gpodoyodauy, of ye Adyov afiou, viz. that on the occasion of Pandion’s 
division of the country Nisos obtained the Megaris, is followed by scanty remains of the 
evidence, which certainly was abundant, for both the fact of the division and the demarca- 
tion of the individual shares—a poet (Sophokles), a mythographer (Andron), an Atthido- 
grapher (Philochoros F 107). In the later interpreters of literary texts collective quotations 
occur rarely because they are particularly interested in the divergencies which might 
illuminate the passage to be explained. The lexicographers actually ought to have collected 
all explanations, and they probably did so originally, though often not from the original 
works but from the collection of Istros; see e.g. 334 F 6; but the interpretations as given are 
so severely abbreviated as sometimes to seem collective (e.g. Philochoros F 16 wept trav 
daxopdpwv aAdou te eipyxace Kai PirAdsxopos). It is a new feature in them, with which we 
frequently meet, that they group representatives of different methods of explanation: 
the systematist Aristotle and one Atthidographer, in some cases several (e.g. Kleidemos 
F 8) or, even more frequently, the etymological explanation of Apollodoros with the 
mythographical of the Atthides (see e.g. on Hellanikos F 1, and many references in my 
commentary, modern writers having frequently failed to recognize this proceeding). 

14. Wilamowitz clearly expressed this when stating (l.c., p. 277) that he uses the term 
‘the Aithis’ in a double sense: ‘es bedeutet haufig nur die jeweilen benutzte bearbeitung, 
haufig jedoch die meiner ansicht nach allen zugrunde liegende urschrift’. Schwartz (Lc., 
col, 2182. 57 ff.) extended the theory dangerously by assigning it to the ancient scholars 
and interpreting their collective quotations in this sense. 

15. Op. cit. p. 284 f. 

16. See below, Ch. I, § 3. 

17. ‘Dass die chronik offiziell war, in dem sinne, dass ein beamter den auftrag hatte, sie zu 
filhren, ist undenkbar : daran ware das gedachtnis nicht verloren’, op. cit., p. 280. 

18, ‘Die zettgendssische chronik gab fiir Solon noch bitter wenig’ (p. 278; the italics are 
mine). In his paper ‘Die lebenslanglichen Archonten Athens’ (Herm. xxxiil, 1898, pp. 
124 ff.) Wilamowitz declares to be documentary not only ‘die tatsache dass Athen einmal 
zehnjahrige beamte gehabt hat’, but also the list of officials before 683/2 B.c., at least the 
series of the ten years’ archons: ‘es kann doch niemand im ernst an sich fir unwahr- 
scheinlich halten, dass eine solche offizielle aufzeichnung um 750 in Athen begonnen ist und 
sich bis auf die zeit desjenigen erhalten hat, der den grundstock der chronik schuf.’ That 
implies, in my opinion, a complete failure to appreciate the work done by the really earliest 
chroniclers, but my business here is to report only, The occasion for chronicling events was 
given (according to Wilamowitz) by an attempt at overthrowing the reigning regal family 
of the Medontids: ‘die umwaAlzung, die sich an den namen des Alkmeon kniipft, ist das 
alteste faktum der athenischen geschichte, das als solches in der iiberlieferung gedauert 
hat.’ I cannot enter here into the question about the ‘clan’ of the Medontids and about 
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Alkmeon, who evidently is the representative of the Alkmeonid clan (see Ch. I, § 2, n. 219; 
p. 223), but see on Hellanikos F 23 about the foundations of the whole combination. 

19. Op. cit. 1, p. 285 f. 

20. Wilamowitz still adhered to his theory in his latest book. What he says in Der 
Glaube der Hellenen, i, 1931, p. 40, n. 1, about the ‘Attic exegetai—-Atthidographers’ compre- 
hends in a brief formula the conception of Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 284 f., viz. that the mass of the 
‘novelistic tales’ was already contained in the pre-literary chronicle carried on by the 
exegetai. And we evidently find the same opinion about the ‘A?#zc chronicle’ in the all too 
brief section given to Local History in his ‘Griechische Literatur’ eee der Gegenwart, 

1, 83), 1912, p. 176 f. 

21. See below Ch. I, §3. The part of the exegetaiin the Aithis,as one might calli it, has been 
restricted to the domain of cult, aitiology, and novelistic tales in the most recent attempts 
at qualifying Wilamowitz’s thesis made by Laqueur, n. 23a and von Fritz, n. 236. Even 
L. Pearson (n. 23) makes the concession to the prevailing opinion that ‘an exegetes could 
claim special knowledge of Athenian national myths and their significance for religious life’. 

22. Busolt, Gr. G.? ii, 1895, p. 808 (in the ‘Nachtrage’; see also Gr. Staatskunde, i, 1920, 
p. 83 f.); C. Wachsmuth, Einl. 2. d. Stud. d. alt. Geschichte, 1895, p. 555 f.; E. Schwartz, RE ni, 
1896, col, 2182. 57 ff.; Lehmann-Haupt, Kilio, vi, 1906, p. 132 and Griech. Gesch. (Gercke- 
Norden’s Einleitung 1. d. Altertumswiss. iii?), 1914, p. 93 f.; Axel W. Persson, Die Exegeten 
und Delphi, 1918, p. 35. 

23. V. von Schoeffer, Jahresber. f. Altertumswiss. 1xxxiil, 1895, pp. 200 ff. in his criticism 
restricted the contents of the chronicle of the exegetai to ‘notes of great brevity’; see 
moreover A. Roesch (following v. Schoeffer?), Musée Belge, i, 1897, pp. 77 ff. A. Bauer 
Die Forschungen zur gr. Gesch., 1899, p. 180) put the correct and important question as to 
who kept the lists of officials in Athens (see above, p. 174). Bauer inferred from the alleged 
democratic character of the chronicle (see Ch. II, § 1) that ‘ihre anfange in Athen weltlich 
und nicht geistlich, demokratisch und nicht konservativ sind’. The parallels with Delphi 
and Rome (see p. 53) are misleading in his opinion, for in Athens ‘sei der zusammen- 
hang zwischen den 4ltesten aufzeichnungen und der uns erhaltenen literatur durch die 
tyrannis und die verfassung des Kleisthenes griindlich zerrissen worden’. Since he shares 
the opinion of the fourth-century Atthidographers having been exegetai, he further 
infers ‘dass in Athen die stadtchronik aus den handen der demokraten in die der kon- 
servativen exegeten tibergegangen ist’. Questions arise at once in face of this state- 
ment: (1) Who were these ‘democratic’ chroniclers, and when did they write? (since 
Kleisthenes is given as the terminus post the theory breaks down at once; for we should 
hear of chroniclers of the fifth century). (2) Did the ‘conservative’ exegetai-Atthidographers 
unearth those ‘earliest notes’ which Bauer also assumes? (3) By whom and when were 
these ‘earliest notes’ made? (4) How is it possible that none of the three Atthidographers 
whom we might call conservative with some confidence (viz. Androtion, Phanodemos, 
Philochoros) wrote an Exegettkon, while Kleidemos did, who in his Atthis represents radical 
democracy (Ch. IT, § 1)? The attack made by O. Seeck (‘Quellenstudien zu des Aristoteles 
Verfassungsgeschichte Athens’, Klio, iv, 1904, p. 292 f.) must be taken more seriously than 
those general objections; A. von Mess (Rh. Mus. |xvi, 1911, pp. 356 ff.) followed Seeck, and 
we find distinct vestiges of his ideas in von Fritz (see n. 24). It is true that the argumenta- 
tion shows the mixture, usual in Seeck, of common sense and unprejudiced criticism with 
an often considerable ignorance of facts and with wild conjectures, as e.g. the assumption 
of the ‘Anonymus (or historian) of 392 B.c.’ (the Theramenian of von Mess), from whom 
Aristotle is said to have made an excerpt which he enlarged by a few additions from 
Demetrios of Phaleron. Thus, Seeck argues, the problem of ‘the Afthzs’ as the fundamental 
source of Aristotle loses its object from the start—which it actually does not do, for the 
‘Anonymus of 392 B.C.’ may have used the chronicle of the exegetai as well as the ‘Anonymus 
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of 380 B.c.’, if the two phantoms are not identical. But Seeck hit upon one central point 
(the only relevant question raised hitherto, for that which von Fritz raised cannot be taken 
seriously) when he endeavoured to prove ‘wholly fictitious’ the ‘chronologie, soweit sie 
nicht, wie bei Solon und Isagoras, durch die archontenliste selbst gegeben war’. How far he 
succeeded (particularly for the chronology of the Peisistratids) is another matter; but the 
reliability and even more the tradition of dates from the sixth century zs a difficult question 
and in my opinion a very serious one. The latest treatment of the whole subject of Atthido- 
graphy by L. Pearson (see n. 1) rejects without more ado and without even a mention in 
the bibliographies of Wilamowitz (or of Laqueur, for the matter of that; the criticism at 
p. 125 is anonymous as well) the opinion of ‘modern historians’ who ‘sometimes speak of 
the Atthis tradition in the sense of an established historical tradition’, because in his own 
opinion ‘the fragments have given no ground for believing in any such tradition of historical 
opinion’. He therefore confines himself to dealing with the Afthis tradition as ‘not a 
historical but a literary tradition’. A proceeding of this kind when correctly carried through 
certainly has its merits, but a treatment of the literary tradition of historical subject- 
matter is complete only when it considers the material question of the provenience of the 
subject-matter, i.e. in this case the question of the sources of the Atthidographers. A. 
Momigliano in his excellent review of Pearson’s book (CR lvi, 1943, p. 74 f.) enumerates ‘five 
points which usually interest the student of the Atthis tradition’, one of which regards ‘the 
relations if any [my italics] between Atthidographers and the priestly tradition in Athens’. 
This is the point with which I deal in the first chapter of this book. 

23a. RE xiii, 1927, cols. 1083 ff. 

23b. ‘Atthidographers and Exegetae’ in Transact. Am. Philol. Ass. \xxi, 1940, pp. 91 ff. 

24. Laqueur goes so far as to consider improbable ‘the keeping of a regular chronicle’ by 
the exegetai. I shall come back to his thesis on a suitable occasion (Ch. III, § 7, n. 8); its 
decisive feature is the giving up of ‘the Afthis’ as a unity and making it arise from two 
roots: (1) ‘die alte mythische tradition, die in miindlicher weitergabe gepflegt wurde’ and 
whose ‘professional preservers’ were the exegetai; (2) added from outside (‘am wahrschein- 
lichsten unter dem einfluss der ionischen dpou’) ‘die fihrung einer regelmassigen chronik’. 
We are not told when and by whom the enlargement and the uniting of the components 
took place. But Laqueur treats the Aithis in the context of Local History where it actually 
belongs (see Ch. II, § 4). Von Fritz, who retains a much greater part of the original thesis 
(actually he neither examines nor criticizes it in principle), comes as it were from the op- 
posite wing: his interest is not in the historical form but in the exegetai; he does not con- 
ceive the Atthidographers as historians at all (see n. 27) but as sacred officials who owing to 
their special sphere of business were by external conditions brought to concern themselves 
historically with matters on which they had, at some time, exercised a special influence. 
He wishes to prove only that ‘Wilamowitz’s theory that the Atthidographers had special 
knowledge of the history of the Athenian constitution because they knew 7é adrpea has to be 
abandoned’ (p. 111), and that, as in presenting the constitution they were politically biased, 
‘we shall also have to revise the conception of the unity of “the Atthis” ’ (p. 125 f.). As for 
the religious institutions ‘Wilamowitz’s view must still be considered correct. For there can 
be no doubt [my italics] that from a rather early period the exegetae kept special records 
concerning these matters’. We perceive at once that the conclusions of von Fritz can in the 
main points easily be combined with Laqueur’s recent hypothesis. Over the latter’s pure 
hypothesis it has the advantage that the two points with which he is mostly concerned are 
in some degree demonstrable—only he did not furnish the proof.- Wilamowitz, on account of 
his wrong analogy with the Roman pontifices (see p. 60 f.) and without considering the nature 
and the history of the institution, ascribed to the exegetai a function not connected with 
their office ; if they had performed that function this could only be explained by an external 
accident. Von Fritz completely failed to understand the position and the activity of the 
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exegetai (and incidentally the nature and the development of the Athenian State); his 
conception is due to a grave misinterpretation of some passages in the orators of the fourth 
century who mention the exegetai. I shall have to deal with his argumentation, more often 
than I like, where it appears necessary ; see Ch. I, § 1, nn. 26, 27, 36; Ch. I, § 2, nn. 12, 44, 46, 
47, 118-19, 140, 278. 

25. l.c., p. 277. 

26. Wilamowitz (p. 283 f.; cf. Ch. I, § 3, p. 69) tried to remove the stumbling-block by 
the conjecture that the foreigner Hellanikos, who ‘of course gathered his information in 
Athens’, had ‘no access to the exegetes and his notes’. Accordingly Lehmann-Haupt in 
Klio, vi, 1906, p. 132 distinguished ‘die Atthis des Hellanikos von der gattung der ezgent- 
lichen [my italics], aus der heimischen Ur-Atthis sch6pfenden Atthiden’. In the section of 
Laqueur’s article inscribed ‘Die Atthis, ihre Elemente und ihre Verfasser’ (I.c., col. 1092. 
18 ff.) 1t 1s surprising that Hellanikos is cited as the author not of an Aithis only but of 
mythographical works with titles similarly formed (®opwvis, etc.). It would have been 
obvious to explain by his book on Attica how the ‘foreign substance’ of the annalistic form 
was brought into ‘the A?thzs’ (cf. n. 24), thus establishing the missing link between the first 
"Arrixy Evyypagy and Atthidography ‘proper’. Von Fritz (p. 93, n. 14) is more energetic: 
‘the *Arrixy ovyypagy of Hellanikos is often quoted under the title of Atthis, but the original 
title seems to have been different (Thucyd. 1, 97, 2). In:any case the work of Hellanikos 
must have been of a different character from the later Atthides, as is indicated by the fact 
that it formed a part of a much larger undertaking’. Apparently von Fritz’s conception of 
the work is that of Seeck, Klio, iv, 1904, p. 291: RE viii, coll. 104 ff., and F Gr Hist i do not 
exist for him. He treated the question of the title (see Ch. II, § 2) in an equally irre- 
sponsible manner. He, however, admits the possibility ‘that Hellanikos’ book had a certain 
influence on the Atthidographers and may even have promoted the creation of this new 
type of historical literature’. (The manner in which he believes this influence to have worked 
can be inferred from p. 124: here we perceive that there is an interval of half a century 
between the codification of the laws in 403 B.c. and the publication of the "Arrixy évyypady 
on the one hand and the first Attic Aithzs on the other.) Actually, neither is Atthidography 
‘a new type’ nor is Hellanikos’ ‘Arrixy Evyypady part of a greater work (see pp. 1 ff., and 
Introduction to Hellanikos). 

27. Von Fritz, p. 93 f.: ‘finally, none of the Atthidographers wrote an historical work 
proper apart from his Afthis, so that the Atthidographers cannot be considered as historians 
by profession’. Laqueur (I.c., col. 1093) found in the same alleged fact (which is correct only 
roughly ; see Ch. II, § 1, n. 11) a proof of ‘the close connexion between Atthidographers 
and Exegetai’, but of course he did not draw the crude inference of von Fritz, which is not 
improved even by the limitation ‘by profession’. I shall have to deal later with the quality 
of the Atthidographers ashistorians (Ch. II, § 4; 5). Local history isan acknowledged branch 
of historiography, and it seems unreasonable to demand that a local historian must write 
other ‘historical works proper’ in order to be counted as an historian. These are desperate 
attempts at supporting the thesis of Wilamowitz by making the Athenian (and only the 
Athenian) local historians religious officials and thus establishing a contrast between 
historians and religious officials. But in view of them we had better protest against even 
such a harmless remark (incidentally it is wrong) as that of Pearson (op. cit., p. 69), ‘in 
general, then, there is no evidence to show whether or not Cleidemus deserved the name of 
historian’. How widely the poison has spread of the notion that one could not write an 
Aithis without being an exegetes (for that is what it comes to) is best shown by an example 
deliberately taken from Pearson, who does not believe in the thesis (see n. 23): the fact that 
the Athenians in 411/10 B.c. had to touch the reserve treasure of a thousand talents deposited 
‘mapa THe Oede év THe axpomddAe (Philochoros F 138) is called in Pearson, p. 125, ‘a detail that 
every exegetes would know’. Unfortunately Philochoros was not an exegetes (see on 
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7 T 2-3), and even more unfortunately Thukydides (2. 24. 1; 8. 15. 1) reports the investment 

and the use made of the reserve treasure. Are we to infer that Thukydides was an exegetes? 

or rather that the treasurers of Athena were the most likely to be informed about this 

‘detail’, that Philochoros was a treasurer, or that the Althzdes generally were written by 

financial officials? And are we to support this thesis by the interest of Androtion and 

Philochoros (328 F 115; 200) in matters of Athenian coinage, finding a corroboration in 
Aristot. AOm. 10? And if the exegetai had no ‘special knowledge’ of the constitution, which 
figures so largely in the Atthides, are we to look for the Attic ‘Kronjuristen’ who must have 

had that knowledge? This may seem fooling, but the current inferences from the ‘frag- 
ments which deal with religious institutions’ as to the position in life of the Atthidographers 

are not one jot better. After all, an Atthis is not aC AH. When the ‘foreign sophist’ had 

created the form, and incidentally had performed a great part of the historical work to be 
done, there was a sufficient number of educated men in Athens (Adytoe avdpes, to use a term 

to be discussed later) who were well informed about their State and able to write its history 

if they had literary interests and were willing to spend their time in this way. They did not 

need special or official knowledge—in fact, they did not work much with the documents in 
the archives. It was the Peripatos who began this because they perceived the necessity of 
doing so (see p. 209 ff.). Starting from this point one might arrive at this—not restricting 
but modifying the capacity of the Atthidographers as historians: the Attic local historians, 

as long as their State lived, did not (or not exclusively) write as learned antiquaries, but 
as citizens of their State, in the constitution of which they all (as far as we can see) were 

actively interested. They were ‘political historians’. Objective research about the Attic 

State did not begin until the Peripatos entered upon it; and when the State lost its inde- 

pendence Atthidography ceased to exist. These matters will be treated later (Ch. II, § 2). 

28. Wilamowitz simply states ‘I do not know him’ (p. 286), nor does he make an attempt 
at determining the personality conjecturally ; Seeck and von Mess (see n. 23) attempted this 
for their ‘Anonymus of 392 B.C.’ who otherwise is the brother-german of the ‘Anonymus 
of 380 B.c.’: what this later anonymous put together was ‘nothing but the history of the 
constitution’; Androtion and the other Atthidographers are dependent on him and so is 
Aristotle and even Plutarch, who in his Solon used him directly. That would be an Aristotle 
before Aristotle, just as Wilamowitz’s Anonymus is a Kleidemos before Kleidemos. Only 
Seeck met the most obvious objections firstly by not spiriting away at once the author he 
had created, and secondly by assuming that Aristotle was cut off by death at an early stage 
of his own work : he did not get beyond producing an epitome from this his main source and 
inserting a few notes into the excerpt. There was a time when ‘Quellenforschung’ conjured 
up in crowds authors wholly lost; but the phantoms -were given no long life. I do not 
remember having met the ‘Anonymus of ¢. 380 B.C.’ even in those writers who more or less 
definitely believe in the pre-literary chronicle of the exegetai. 

29. I give one example: in all Atthides known to us King Erichthonios is said to have 
instituted the Panathenaia (Athenaia); see on Istros F 4. I choose this example among 
many because in this instance we have an historical date for the institution, and an infer- 
ence to ‘the influence of the Eupatrid Exegetai’ (n. 21; I, § 2) is seemingly justified. But I 
state at the same time that the tradition of the four trials before the Areopagos, which 
is even more uniform, derives from as late an author as Hellanikos (see on 323a F 1). 
Investigators cannot be warned too often against generalizations; each case must be 
examined individually ; inconvenient though this may be, the demand is especially neces- 
sary in political and constitutional history. 

30. Cf. n. 20. 

31. See III, § 3. The agreement extends to the kings’ list (with the exception perhaps 
of the number of the dpyovres Sexaerets, but these are not kings; see on Hellanikos F 23), 
This list we can also (cf. n. 29) derive from Hellanikos with a high degree of probability ; 
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the kings’ list in the chronicle of the exegetai (or for that matter of Hekataios) is sheer 
imagination. 

32. Preconceived opinions and circular reasoning are evident in Wilamowitz, I.c., p. 285 f.: 
the Anonymus Is said to have ‘made accessible to the public an abundance of genuine tradi- 
tion’. But since ‘eine forschung, die aus den archiven die beamtenlisten zusammenstellt, 
die antragsteller und die gesetze aufstobert und stammbaume aufbaut, um 380 wahrlich 
nicht zu erwarten ist, muss jener erste Atthidograph iber Alteres material verfigt haben’. 
What is correct in this statement is only the certainty that the Atthidographers had ‘early 
material’ and that the question about their sources must be put: this will be done in 
Ch. III. It is a further question whether, and if so how far, this material was documentary. 
In this instance our investigation (as far as it can be done within the framework of 
this book) will show that the documentary material was not conveniently kept ready in 
a pre-literary chronicle but was laboriously provided by the disciples of Aristotle (see 
Ch. ITT, § 5). How far the Atihides gave the list of officials is another special question ; 
see Ch. II, §3, pp. 90 ff. We have learnt recently that the list of the eponyms could be read 
in an inscription put up in a public place, as early as the twenties of the fifth century; 
Hellanikos introduced it into Atthidography. We shall have to ask who kept the list. To 
‘build up’ pedigrees was actually not the business of the Afthis (least of all if it was 
‘hostile to aristocracy’, as Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 279, maintains ; see Ch. II, § 4, pp. 123 ff.). 
The Aithits merely inserted existing pedigrees if occasion arose, or referred to them. As 
early an author as Pherekydes gave the full pedigree of the Philaids (F Gr Hzst 3 F 2). To 
what extent he gave others, and to what extent the Aithides did so cannot be stated. The 
pedigree of the Philaids occurred not in Hellanikos’ Atthis but in the Asopts (F Gr Hist 
4 F 22); that of Andokides (ib. 4 F 170 = 323a F 24) was hardly given in full detail. Mythical 
pedigrees (like that of Kodros 323a F 23) must be judged differently ; they may be compared 
to those of the pre-Trojan kings: the pedigree of the Eumolpids (323a F 8) may be said 
to belong to this category (we do not know how far down it reached). In this domain, 
too, systematic investigations were not made until later antiquaries took the matter up. 
Drakon (c. 150-100 B.c.?) and Meliton (perhaps of the same time) wrote books J]epi yevéav. 

33. Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 278. 

34. Here von Fritz is correct as far as he goes (I.c., p. 215): ‘investigations into Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens should therefore not be conducted on the ground of the assumption 
that everything that looks objective comes from the “‘Atthis” while everything that looks 
prejudiced is derived from party-pamphlets. There certainly was a difference between 
Atthides and party-pamphlets in this respect, but it can only have been a difference in 
degree.’ See Ch. III, § 5. 

35. I.c., p. 285. 

36. According to Wilamowitz’s arguments, p. 276 f., there can be no doubt about his 
ideas concerning the immediate sources of Aristotle: from his own quotations in the "A@z. 
(which unfortunately are anonymous) ‘folgt unweigerlich, dass Aristoteles das was wir 
unter dem allgemeinen namen der Atthis notgedrungen zusammenfassen, aus einer mehr- 
zahl von biichern genommen hat’; any attempt at indicating them would be ‘completely 
hopeless’ ; but the material provided by the Anonymus may have been increased by them. 
Perhaps this explains why Wilamowitz does not even mention the Anonymus here, although 
it would have been obvious to look for him among the mAetous or évor: he only emerges, 
surprisingly and without any reference to a previous place, on p. 285. Wilamowitz mentions 
among Aristotle’s sources only ‘die jiingste und stilistisch anspruchsvollste Atthzs des 
Androtion’, the use of whom ‘man auch ohne beweis annehmen miisste’. (This, fact, to 
which I shall come back repeatedly in the commentary on Androtion, is probably correct 
and seems to be generally agreed upon; of the two epithets given to Androtion’s book, one 
is wrong, the other doubtful.) This statement of facts is so strange that we cannot blame 
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von Fritz for having failed to understand it. He sums up (I.c., p. 124): ‘smce Wilamowitz 
the notion has prevailed that Aristotle had at his disposal this excellent and unbiased 
source ‘‘the Atthis’’, which was derived from the most ancient records’. But this formula- 
tion renders adequately neither Wilamowitz’s own view nor the prevailing opinion. Accord- 
ing to Wilamowitz Aristotle used only works based on the original Afthis, and these were 
by no means unbiased but shared ‘the democratic standpoint of the time in which their 
authors lived’ so decidedly that Wilamowitz does not hesitate to recognize in quotations 
from the Snportxoi (Ch. 6, 2; 18, 5) given in the ‘A@z. those very Atthidographers to supple- 
ment whom Aristotle looked up ‘party-pamphlets of other political convictions’. (As to the 
true facts about the political tinge of the Atthides see Ch. II,§1.) About the modern attitude 
towards this thesis see above, p. 230, n. 23, and von Fritz himself quite correctly stated in 
the opening of his investigations that ‘there is little agreement among scholars as to the 
reliability of the different parts of Aristotle’s account’. Actually, in setting forth the 
problem von Fritz did not distinguish clearly three different questions : (1) the metaphysical 
question (as we may call it) about the real existence of a pre-literary chronicle of exegetai; 
we shall later substitute for this question that about the sources of the Atthides which is 
practical, and in some measure capable of being answered ; (2) the question belonging to 
the sphere of criticism of sources (or history of literature about the books which Aristotle 
used) ; (3) the historical question about the value of the material these books included. 
Actually the historians (and these von Fritz has in view) almost completely eliminated the 
first question (as is mentioned above), either because they did not appreciate its funda- 
mental importance or because they regarded it as unanswerable. The second question may 
have receded into the background because in regard to it scholars arrived at a kind of 
general agreement which is not on the whole widely different from Wilamowitz’s ideas. 
Aristotle derived from several Atthides his Atthidographic material, if this term may be 
used to mean primarily the dates and facts of Athenian history ; secondarily the interpreta- 
tion of the facts and the light in which each author presented them. Certainly among 
them was the Aithis of Androtion, with whose political standpoint Aristotle must have 
sympathized; there was also probably the work of Kleidemos, who politically belongs 
to the Snporixol (cf. p. 75). Besides these Aristotle most likely had a considerable 
number of other sources: general historical works (Herodotos, Thukydides), details of 
whose accounts he checked by the Afthides; poems (Solon, Anonymi); party-political 
pamphlets (the contents and conceptions of these had been, partly at least, incorporated in 
one of the Aithides he used); documents, the knowledge of which he partly owed to the 
researches of his disciples who studied the archives (see Ch. III § 5, pp. 209 ff.). The working 
into a unity of these various pieces of material, the judgement, the inferences are Aristotle’s, 
even when he accepts the view of one of his sources, which seems sometimes to be the case. 
It is agreed that he did not use without criticism even his main Atthidographer Androtion. 
This question is the least important of the three for us, because it is not connected with the 
problem of the chronicle of the exegetai ; but we shall have to deal repeatedly (in individual 
cases) with the third. 

37. Seen. 28. The converse occurrenee, viz. that a famous name attracted other writings 
of the same or of a similar kind, is fairly frequent not only in the domain of professional or 
educational literature, and there is the difficulty of ascertaming why and when the attribu- 
tion in the individual cases took place. I suspect that it was this msecurity of literary 
property which Wilamowitz had in mind. But this case is different : the individual Atthido- 
graphers are perfectly distinct literary figures, there is no doubt anywhere as to their 
names or as to the titles and the attribution of their works. For it 1s a different question 
whether the Kleidemos and the Androtion who wrote about agriculture were the Atthido- 
graphers. 

38. See p. 16. 
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39. See n. 26. 

4o. See pp. 16; 75 f. and Introduction to Kleidemos. 

41. l.c., p. 286. Perhaps the date is too early ; see Introduction to Melanthios. 

42. 10.15.5 = 323 11. If the text is in order Pausanias omitted the foreigner Hellanikos, 
a proceeding easy to understand, in Pausanias in particular. If we accept the slight 
rearrangement of Hecker, viz. orécou'AOnvaiwy ra émydpia (cf. 329 F 8), Pausanias expressly 
stressed the fact that Kleidemos was the first local historian of Athens who was Athenian 
by birth. 

43. Wilamowitz, l.c., p. 286, can merely state ‘aber wir wissen nicht welche gewahr das 
hat, kénnen auch seine zeit nicht bestimmen’. The latter statement is unimportant here 
(about the date of c. 350 B.c. see Introduction to Kleidemos). But it is no contemptible 
corroboration of Pausanias’ statement that neither the ample literature, which is locally 
Attic, nor the catalogues of the library in Alexandria knew an earlier Atthidographer. The 
complete loss of an Attic Atthis from the first half of the fourth century would be (I repeat 
this) without example and, particularly for Athens, is highly improbable. 

44. De an. 52 = 323 T 2. 

45. In the text of Tertullian unfortunately the reason for the honouring of Kleidemos is 
corrupt. I do not mention this because Wilamowitz in continuing his remark (‘aber dem 
volke hat er allerdings zu danke geschrieben’) evidently intends to depreciate the value of 
Tertullian’s evidence for the priority attested by Pausanias. But it is in fact obvious to 
conjecture still another reason apart from the priority which certainly weighed heavily. 

46. See n. 32. 

47. See above, p. 3. 

48. Wilamowitz, l.c., p. 280, dispatches this question too quickly: ‘ wer wacht in Athen 
uber die wdzpia, wo stecken die pontifices Athens? Das sind die exegeten, insbesondere die 
e€nyntai e€ Ednarpddav ; denn die eumolpidischen fallen hier sicher fort, die pythischen 
haben, seit der direkte verkehr mit dem gott die regel war, wenig bedeutet.’ 


2. THE EXEGETAI 


1. General treatment is found in Chr. Petersen, ‘Ursprung und Auslegung des Heiligen 
Rechts bei den Griechen, oder die Exegeten, ihre geschriebenen Satzungen u. miindl. 
Uberlieferungen’, Philol. Suppl. i, 1860, pp. 153 ff. (a full collection of the evidence apart 
from the inscriptions which were found later, with painstaking and in the main very 
sensible editing); Ph. Ehrmann, ‘De iuris sacri interpretibus Atticis’, RVV iv. 3, 1908 
(with a collection of the epigraphic evidence) ; Axel W. Persson, ‘Die Exegeten und Delphi’, 
Lund (Univ. Arsskrift.N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. xiv, No. 22), 1918. The booklet mentioned last marks 
In my opinion a retrogression in most points, as to both method and matter, as compared 
with Petersen’s and Ehrmann’s work. These two writers clearly set forth the problems (as 
far as they recognized them) and tried to solve them with a sufficient knowledge of the 
language. The principal mistake made by all three authors (and by others treating the 
same subject) is that they regard the institution from the antiquarian point of view and 
treat it as static. Persson, to whom finally (l.c., p. 83) the idea of an historical development 
occurred, makes only a casual remark and does not follow up the point which is decisive 
for Delphi in particular. Other writings about the subject vary in value. I cite the 
following: R. Schoell, Herm. vi, 1872, p. 36f.; xxii, 1887, pp. 562 ff. (he influenced later 
authors in important points); Joh. Toepffer, 4.G. 1889, pp. 68 ff., 177 f. (Kern, RE vi, 
1909, col. 1583 f. follows him); U. Koehler, Herm. xxvi, 1891, p. 45, n. 1; Busolt, Gr. G.? 1, 
1893, p. 679, n. 3; Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, 1893, p. 280 f.; Schwartz, RE u, 1896, col. 2597, 
51 ff.; A. Roersch, ‘Atthidographes et Exégétes’, Musée Belge, i, 1897, pp. 66 ff. ; Schoemann— 
Lipsius, Griech. Altertiimer*, i, 1897, p. 468; ii, 1902, pp. 451 ff. (this chapter is revised by 
E. Bischoff); G. Colin, BCH xxx, 19¢6, pp. 189 ff.; De Sanctis, ATOJZ2, 1912, pp. 61 ff.; 
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Tresp, RVV xv. 1, 1914, pp. 4 ff.; P. Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis, 1914, pp. 236 ff. (both 
articles are brief and casual); L. Ziehen, /ahresber. clxxii, 1915, pp. 108 ff. ; Busolt-Swoboda, 
Griech. Staatskunde, ii, 1924, p. 1105 f.; R. Laqueur, RE xiii, 1931, col. 1093 f.; H. T. Wade- 
Gery, CQ xxv, 1931, pp. 82 ff.; K. von Fritz, ‘Atthidographers and Exegetae’, Transact. 
Am. Phil. Ass. \xxi, 1940, p. 9 f.; Martin P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Religion, i, 1941, 
pp. 599 ff. 

2. Surely religious exegesis existed all over Greece because it was needed as long as the 
‘Sacred Laws’ were not published, as they were published to a wide extent in the fourth 
century (Prott—Ziehen, Legg. Sacrae, ii, 1, 1906; Wilamowitz, ‘Heilige Gesetze. Eine 
Urkunde aus Kyrene’, Sb. Berlin, 1927, pp. 155 ff., al.), in parts of Ionia even earlier. But 
we do not know in whose hands exegesis rested: it may have been sought from the 
priests of individual cults or of certain clans, or from sacred officials of the State (this 
implies a State cult organized in some degree, which Athens possessed since the legislation 
of Solon). In any case the designation éényyrjs is rare outside Athens: probably the most 
important evidence is the inscription from the sanctuary of Asklepios in Kos (see R. 
Herzog, ARW x, 1907, pp. 4or ff.), where the egaynzai propose the publishing of ayvetac 
and xa[@appol rat Adparpe xara rovs fe|povs Kal matpious vopous (influence from the Eleusinian 
institution 1s not impossible). The decree of the Delphic Sapsovpyod (Syill.3 go1) Kara rv 
eLony[noww Tob aproromoXirou] Kat muPoxpyorou eEnynrod Kat mpooraro| v da Biov rav Saproupyav| 
is as late as the opening fourth century A.D.; in the decree of A.D. 118/20 (Syll.3 830) a pro- 
poser is not mentioned: the office too may be late in this case. Persson in the section 
‘Exegeten ausserhalb Athens’ (p. 42 f.) mainly followed Petersen (l.c., pp. 197 ff.), whose 
statements are, however, much less sweeping: the collection of Persson must be almost 
completely deleted. The correct name for those people, whom, for whatever reason, 
Pausanias in a number of Greek cities called é€nynrai (and for the matter of that Aristeid., 
IT, +. rerr. 11, p. 276 Ddf m Athens and Thebes in Egypt: éxAéAorre 5€ Kai tobr0 vuvi rd 
avornpa [SCil. rdaiv iepéwr] ... €xet prev ody ovdeis Hutv ESEeiKvUTO THS TOLAUTNS GoKHoEWS TPOETTWS, 
aA’ of ieporrotol pdvov Kat eEnynrat Tots Eévois Ta&V TeEpi Ta iepd) 1S meprnynrai (see Addenda). 
The correct name is found also in Delphi: émépatvov of repinynrai Ta ouvreraypéva under Hudv 
ppovricavtes Senbévrwy emuirepety Tas pHaets Kal TA TOAAG THY EmcypappaTrwr (Plutarch, De Pyth. 
ovacults 2). Persson declares that ‘diese auffassung ganz und gar unbegriindet ist’ and states 
them to be ‘eine art staatsarchivare’ ; but that is one of the arbitrary or doubtful statements 
which are particularly frequent in his treatise : these guides were not archivists nor were our 
exegetai; an archivist is neither a sacred official (which the Athenian and Coan exegetai 
are without doubt) nor could he be called ée&nynrys. For the meaning and the use of 
the word I refer to my collection of some pieces of evidence on Philochoros T 1-2; in the 
same place (and pp. 30 ff.) I dealt with the difference between éfnynrai and pavress, the 
neglect of which has led to grave errors in regard to both categories. For Arrixot efnynrat 
in the commentators on Aristotle see _ Immisch, Philol. |xiii, 1904, p. 31 f. 

3. It was R. Schoell (Herm. vi, 1872, pp. 14 ff.) who made possible the comprehension 
of this important decree when he recognized the exegetai in Il. 9-11, and gave the correct 
supplements (or those leading in the right direction). See further E. Preuner, Herm. 1xi, 
1926, pp. 470 ff.; H. T. Wade-Gery, ABSA xxxiii, 1935, pp. 123 ff. (with a photograph). 
The text in the Corpus, from which the exegetai were expelled, is unintelligible; the com- 
mentary is based on the text of Schoell. Kahrstedt, Studien, i, 1934, read negligently and 
hardly understood what he read. Wade-Gery, who found the proposer Perikles (see n. 4), 
assigns the decree to ‘the early thirties’; his reasons are not convincing in my opinion; I 
should like to date it still earlier: the terminus post is the expedition of the Athenians to 
Delphi in 448/7 B.c. (see on Philochoros F 34) in the course of which they 70 év AeAgois fepov 
mapédocavy Dwxetow (Thuk. 1. 112. 53 améSwxav Philochoros). The autonomy of Delphi 
must have been restored in the peace of 446/5 B.c. (cf. the clause of the peace of Nikias in 
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Thuk. 5. 18. 2). Subsequently the Athenians had every reason for establishing good rela- 
tions with Delphi (cf. n. 210). The linguistic forms of /G?1. 77 also seem to favour a date in the 
second half of the forties. Concerning the subject-matter I find it difficult to separate [G?i. 77 
from IG? 1. 78: 7ée ['AmddAove Bdaat, erledé avetrAev Eavrov exoeyere|y yevopuevoy ‘Afevaio|ts, 
Epovov re €xceAev ev 76 mpl vravéor| xrA. But here the epigraphists must decide. Cf. n. 161. 

4. ‘I think the proposer’s name can be read, not certainly but with some probability, as 
Perikles’: Wade-Gery, l.c., p. 125 f; cf. n. 161. 

5. [kal eoxeyerds hos viv Wade-Gery; [ai (or efra) €. hos aly Schoell; [€zecra rds rpeis 
hes djv Preuner. Bannier’s (B ph W-Schr, 1917, col. 1216) xara rd re [vlou[efopeva cai hev 
pavreialy is contradicted by the stone, and Hiller’s xara ra [Sjedop[éva cara rév pavreiav 
hé]v is hardly Greek. I prefer Wade-Gery’s vév because it perfectly fits the sense, the dis- 
tinction being between the exegetai officiating at the time when the decree was carried 
and the exegetai whom Apollo will ordain in the future (Kai 70 Aourov hos dv [avhédec]). viv 
can, but need not, mean ‘just now’, and in the present case most probably does not; other- 
wise we should have to assume that the é. rv@dypnorot were first elected in the Periclean 
times, which is definitely improbable from the historical viewpoint (see pp. 28 ff). 
Contrasted with the future it may even mean ‘till now’ (1. I 415 ras 5€ o” dmexOnpw, ws 
viv exnaydAa pirnoa; see Kuehner-Gerth, Ausf. Gramm.} ii, 1904, p. 116). 

6. avhéA{ ev] Bannier, Hiller ; ‘I believe a trace of this N can be read on the stone’ Made: 
Gery, l.c., p. 126, n. 3; avhéA et] Schoell; Preuner. 

7. vouupa Persson, Preuner ; wdzpra Schoell, Hiller, Wade-Gery. 

8. [AaBév rovro]s Schoell, Hiller, Preuner ; [A. mdvra]s Schoell, Wade-Gery ; cf. n. 161. 

g. [avhdéAe] Preuner, Wade-Gery ; [yéverac?] Schoell, Hiller. 

10. [rév otreow Eva] Schoell, Hiller, Wade-Gery ; [€vat rev Sopecdy}] Preuner. 

11. In ll. 11-18 there follow specialized regulations concerning the victors in the four great 
national games (on this point see Preuner, pp. 472 ff.), introduced by xa[t homdaot] and con- 
cluding with €vae [Sé avroto: ras tiysas xara ta és t]év oréAe[v] yeypappeva (suppl. Schoell). 
Subsequently |. 19 with zepi +6 orpar[éyov] either gives the place where the stele is put up 
(Hiller) or there followed, perhaps in detail, regulations about the honouring of victorious 
strategoi (Schoell) which may conceivably be according to /G? ii. 832 from 229/8B.c. Perhaps 
Sopecay in |. 20 favours the latter possibility which Aristoph. Eq. 573 ff. seems to corroborate: 
kal otparnyos ovd’ av els | rev apo Tod oitnow Hurno’ épdpevos Kieatverov: | viv 3° dv yt) mpoedpiav 
pépwar kat 7a atria, | od paxetoGal pac. But see the objections of Kirchner on Syll.3 496 n. 4. 

12. Syll.3 264. What von Fritz, p. 93, reads out of this inscription in order to make 
Androtion (see 324 T 5) an exegetes, viz. ‘that the supervision of the restoration of religious 
objects belonged to the function of the exegetai’, is neither said nor does it correspond to 
the actual manner of proceeding. The offering of the dpeor7jprov after (or before: Aischin. 
3. 116?) alterations were made in sacred buildings, cult statues, votive gifts, etc., certainly 
is an early and established custom, even though our evidence does not begin until the fourth 
century. If the Council ‘consulted the exegetes before giving their opinion’ (Koehler, 
Herm. xxvi, 1891, p. 45) they did so in regard to the question who in this case had to offer 
the sacrifice ; the answer was @icar rHv (épevav ris ‘AOnvas (scil. Polias). If the question had 
referred to the ritual to be observed in sacrificing we should expect xa6’ a 6 efnyntys KeAevec 
(cf. A 4-5). The interpretation that the exegetes indicated to the priestess the correct 
time for offering the dpeorjpiov (perhaps when the Scoonpetas had been observed) can hardly 
be inferred from ézrev5# with the present of the indicative. In any case the co-operation of 
the exegetes is the consequence of a resolution of the Council and is limited to the pre- 
scribing of the ritually correct offering of the sacrifice ; otherwise everything is the business 
of the Council and the people at this time already as it is in JG? 839 of 221/0 B.c. where the 
exegetes has no business at all (ii.2 841 is too corrupt). Also in 352/1 B.C. on the occasion of 
the new delimitation of the dpyds (1G? ii. 204. 57-60) an exegetes is not consulted. 
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13. The inscription is a decree of the people from the Akropolis, which the editor Xp. 4. 
Toovrras assigns to the time between Pompey and Hadrian. A Myrpédwpos pipou (almost 
certainly SvAdacos) occurs in the list of xyopevrai CIA 111. 78 from the time of Hadrian (before 
A.D. 126). In P. Graindor’s three books about late Athens I do not find a mention of the 
decree, which is interesting in connexion with the measures aiming at the revival of cus- 
toms and cults. 

14. [xa8aipew?] Ehrmann, l.c., p. 27 f. The name of the exegetes is lacking as it is in A 2; 
in this case too his business is limited to the ritual part, whereas it is the people that decrees 
and the ézi rods 6mAiras orparnyds who has to carry out the decree and to offer the dpeorypia 
(see n. 12) together with the BaowAevs. 

15. ica: Jac.; Ovoiav Tsountas. 

16. [wdrpia] Jac. 

17. Syll.3 83. The recurrent formula xara 7a wdzpia Kal THv wavreiay means that the tribute 
to the goddesses of Eleusis is an old custom in regard to which the sanction of Delphi was 
asked for—perhaps this was done at that very time in order to find a reason for the request 
to ‘the other cities’ which were not pledged by the Athenian zazpra. Of course, a decree of . 
the Council and the people, drawn up by a commission of ovyypadets, does not by the 
pavreta become an ‘ azrapy7 inscription from Delphi’ (as Persson supposes ; about the over- 
estimate of Delphi’s influence on the politics and the life of the Attic State see pp. 30 ff.). 
Also 7a aarpia does not prove “quite clearly that the commission consulted the exegetae 
in order to avoid conflicts with 7a wda7pia which in this case means the sacred law’ as von 
Fritz states (about his wrong interpretation of the perfectly clear formula xava 7a maz7pta see 
n. 46; p.43). The Eumolpid exegetai are mentioned because they are competent for a certain 
ritual, and this privilege must be left them (cf. A 5; about the weAavos see L. Ziehen, RE 
x1X. I, 1937, coll. 246 ff.). It may be added that it is the Council and the people that dispose 
of the dwapy7. The eupatrid exegetai have no connexion with the Eleusinian cult, and one 
does not even expect here the exegetai of the State (zv8dypnoror); it would be difficult to 
see what business they could have. The collective motion of Lampon proves the interest of 
the old and distinguished mantis in all affairs of cult ; the possibility that he was e€nyyrjs 
mvboxpnaros as well (see on Philochoros T 2-3) receives no a from the dazapy% in- 
scription. 

18. Judging from the distinct conclusion radra pév epi ris arapyys KA. (1. 52 f.) I do not 

think that the followmg single points (ll. 53-61) have any internal connexion with the 
decree about the dzapxy%; not even the €Aaiov azapyy7 (Il. 59-61). Neither can I believe that 
the pavveia concerning the dzapy stands in any connexion with the (probably much older) 
oracle about the Pelargikon (Thuk. 2. 17). Lampon took the opportunity to settle in a kind 
of lex satura a few other points of the sacred law which, for whatever reasons, were important 
at that time. They are of no account for our purpose as long as one does not try to deter- 
mine the functions of the exegetai by the contents of the lex satura. About the point con- 
cerning the calendar see p. 65 f. 
_ 1g. ‘Continetur titulo lex a nomothetis profecta in formam decretiredacta’ Kirchner. The 
resemblance of the formula to A 4 has long since been noted. The new law seems to have 
formulated even more strictly than the decree of 416/15 B.c. the right of the Council and the 
people to regulate the use to be made of the adzapy7. The author of the law (?), Chaire- 
monides, 1s unknown. 

20. The decrees [G? ii. 1008, 1028 for the epheboi of the years 119/18 and 102/1 B.c. show 
the same wording. The plurality of the exegetai, compared with A 8 which is some years 
earlier, may be explained by the é€nynr1js bmé rod Sjpouv having been made to co-operate. 
This is comprehensible because a large number of the epheboi of this time came from the 
surviving aristocratic clans. Moreover, it shows how fluid was the representative use of the 
holder of this revived sacred office. It is uncertain whether the exegetai co-operated at 
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the éyypag¢7 only (they probably supervised the ritual performance of the sacrifice) or also at 
the zopzrai and 6voia of the State enumerated Il. 8-11, where the epheboi appear dxodovdws 
Tois TE vouots Kat Tots yydiopact. The following section about the participation of the 
epheboi in the prescribed instruction does not mention the exegetai, but the xoounr7s and 
deSdoxadoe only. Persson, l.c., p. 36 f. not only misinterpreted the testimonia C 3-4, D 10; 
he also wrongly counted the exegetai among the d:SaaxaAor (see n. 24) and formed the strange 
conception that they had given the epheboi ‘einen officiellen religionsunterricht’ at least 
in Roman times, but probably in the Hellenistic period as well. Colin, BCH xxx, 1906, 
p. 235, had similar ideas before him; cf. also Ehrmann, p. 37 f. Neither Aristotle nor the 
epheboi inscriptions know anything af the kind. 

21. Syll.3 697 E; second Pythais; ‘magnificentior’ (Pomtow). It is the first time ane an 
exegetes (oamurally the wv@éxpyoros) participates in it; on the third (see n. 26) he is accom- 
panied by the exegetes t76 rod Sjyov xabeacrapevos. About the Pythais of the Athenian 
State (not the Tetrapolis only), which was resumed in the thirties of the second century 
after an interruption of some time, see G. Colin, BCH xxx, 1906, pp. 161 ff.; Pomtow, Syll.3 
ii, 1917, pp. 298 ff.; A. Boethius, Die Pythazs, 1918. 

22. There follow the orparnyobvres émi 76 vautixdy and éni ro immxov, the four phylarchoi, 
the strategol émi rov ITetpacé and émi *EAevoiva. 

23. Ophelas belongs to the same family as the eupatrid exegetai of A 9-10 (cf. E 5). 
Foutlles, 111. 2, no. 13 shows that it is the family of the Eupatrids. 

24. They are enumerated down to the dmoomdopdyos. 

25. There follow the two rapavrwapxodvres and a catalogue of 69 epheboi. 

26. Syll.3 711 B; third Pythais. Here for the first time both exegetai co-operate and (as 
an exception ?) the priestess of Athene Polias (Syll.3 711 K). Judging by the name Phaidros 
may also have belonged toa noble family. But it is not a conclusive proof for this suggestion 
that the zv8dxpyoros of 128/7 B.C. (A 8) is a eupatrid (see n. 23) and that the zv8éxpyoros of 
26/5 B.C. is expressly denoted as eé evzarpiddv. The evidence shows that (at least in this 
time) the ééyyyrHs mv8cxpnoros might be eupatrid and (mostly) was; it does not show that 
he must necessarily be a eupatrid; it precludes the possibility that the second exegetes, 
who apparently always was eupatrid, and whose official title is 6 imo rod Siyou Kabeora- 
pévos, Was mubdxpyoros at the same time. See pp. 33 ff. 

27. On these four officials, who were previously used for the dating of the event, there 
follow the iepopvynpwy, the pdvris (XappvtaAos XapuvaAov, a eupatrid), the two emi ras mpoaddous ; 
subsequently in the same column, ‘sed in inferiore lapide’, the pythaists of the noble 
families and those éx TerpamdAewy (Syll.3 711 D*). The catalogue of the 97 epheboi (711 F) 
of mpovéppavres rHv ITvaida gives (note the difference from A 8) in the dating the xoopnr%s 
only and (at the end) eight za:devrai. 

28. Syll.3 728 B; fourth Pythais. 

29. There follow the tepopvijuwv, the pavris (again Charmylos, see n. 27), adAnrys, and 
Khpvt rod Oeod, ot emi tas mpoaddous, [paBdoléxos (?). The personnel is different in each 
Pythais or it is used differently. 

30. Syll.3 773; first Dodekais. (About the year of Archetimos see Syll.3 772, n. 1; about the 
Dodekais P. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, 1927, pp. 139 ff.) The same exegetai appear in 
Fouilles, nos. 61-4, from the years of the archons Apolexis, Theophilos 6 4voddépov, Apolexis 
6 Prroxpdrous, Nikostratos 6 Nixoorparov between the years 25/4 B.c. and A.D. 1 (Colin, 
Fouilles, ii. 2, pp. 68 ff.; Graindor, pp. ro1 f., 139 f.). The discrepancy in the order of the 
words in no. 62 (6 ae eee ef evrrarpidadv Bre IfoAdKptros compared with 6 tae rob 
dHjyov Kab, ef evr. e€nynT7ys) 1S without importance. In the time of Domitian (Foutlles, iii. 2, 
nos. 65-6) the personnel of the dodekais was considerably reduced : the exegetai have dis- 
appeared and the principal person is the xijpuvf *AmddAwvos [Iviov xai lepeds ‘Eppod IHa- 
Tpd.ov Knpvxwy ; a ieporods and a yavres are added. The preponderance of Mapa@uor in the 
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personnel shows that the institution had come into the hands of Herodes’ family which 
revived it; Eukles as the priest of Apollo evidently is the leader of this first dodekais. 

31. In the shorter and less accurate form of Fouzlles no. 60 the zu@dypnaros is omitted 
through the fault of the stonemason whose eyes possibly deviated from the first é€ edza- 
tptodv to the second. The new designation of the wu@éxpnoros as é& edrarpiddy is secured 
by nos. 61-4. About Polykritos, who belongs to a well-known family, see Roussel, BCH 
XXXll, 1908, Pp. 357, no. 473; oundwall, NPA, p. 145; Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 143 
(who confuses the father and the son). 

32. The name furnishes the decisive proof for the fact that the ée€nynrai e€ evrarpidadv 
are taken not from the genos of the Evrarpida:, but from the hereditary caste, the nobility 
(see p. 27f.). IG? 11. 1096, as presented now by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, ix, 1940, pp. 86 ff. 
and dated by him in ¢c. 37/6 B.C., shows Atdtiypos Atodupou ‘AAacevs as a member of the clan 
of the I'edupator. The clan sends two members, @eddiAos Acodapou ‘Adaeds, and ITappeévns 
Zyvwvos Mapafduos, to Delphi in order to consult the oracle dép (surely ‘on behalf of’) 
Bovluyou xa iepéws Atos eu I1adAadian Atoripov rot Atodwpov ‘AXaréws. The order of the words 
leaves in my opinion no doubt that we must understand Bouvlvyou, not Bovlvyou (against the 
conception prevailing since Toepffer, AG, p. 146); Boulvyns xat tepeds Atds xrA. is the official 
title of this priest. The same applies to JG? ii. 3177 - - fep] |ebs 00 Atos rod emi HaAadiov Kal 
Bovlvyns [oA vat|vou TMapadwvriovt | xpHoavros rot IIvGiov "AmoAAwvos re xp7) ErEpov Edos THs 
TTaAAd80s Karaloxevdcacbat ex rédv iSiwv wojoas tots Te Oeots Kal THe méAE | dvéOnner, where 
Graindor, op. cit., p. 145 f. assumes the same Diotimos. [The text of this inscription is 
somehow disarranged. Dittenberger rejected Boeckh’s alteration to Mapa8dmos on account 
of the order of the words; but Graindor’s supplement <ézi) IToAvaivov, though approved 
by Kirchner, is not free from doubt. I should like best to find here too the name of the 
person who consulted the oracle on behalf of the priest.] My assumption is corroborated by 
the absence of a conjunctive particle in the inscription on the theatre seat, JG? il. 5055 
Bouldyou icpéws Atos ev ITaddadiun (cf. 5075 iepews Atos TeAciov Bovtvyov). I do not doubt that 
the Bouvltyns (kal) tepeds Aids was originally taken from the clan of the Bov{vya (Polyaen. 
Strat. 1.5; see on 324 F 16); but Ido doubt that the clan still existed in the time of Augustus. 
It is a difficulty that the Gephyraean Iappevns Zivwvos Mapabuvos of IG 11. 1096 is called 
€x Tod yevous Tov ’Epvory$ov.ddv in Delian inscriptions (Inscr. de Délos 2517/18; cf. 2516 and 
SEG iii. 745; the supplements of A. Wilhelm in SEG iii. 667, 745 = IG xii. 5. 271, Add. p. 312, 
by which Zenon and Pammenes are moreover made Bouzygal, drop out automatically) ; but 
I cannot believe that it is to be solved in Meritt’s way: for me (as for Wade-Gery, CQ xxv, 
1931, p. 84) it is a dogma that ‘a man cannot belong to two gené’. Before abandoning it in 
favour of the conception ‘that a man (at least by the beginning of the Empire) might 
belong to the Bouzygai, the Gephyraioi, and the Kerykes’ (the last-named genos on account 
of the decree published by Kourouniotes, ’EAevatwiaxd, 1, 1932, pp. 223 ff. and Roussel, 
Meélanges Bidez, 1934, p. 819 f.) an examination, desirable anyhow, would have to be made 
as to how many of the old noble gené of Athens existed in (Hellenistic and) Roman times, 
and what their importance was, in cult in particular; the questions of adoption and of 
transfer to another genos would have to be specially considered (cf. Roussel, BCH iii, 
1929, p. 182; Meritt, l.c., p. 93). Graimdor fails completely in this last point; the few cases 
of adoption which he mentions (in Athénes sous Hadrien, 1934, p. 122, n. 4) are exceptional 
because Roman emperors and the mysteries are concerned. 

33. “Ex his titulis plerique deleta antiquiore scriptura rescripti sunt. Integro lapidi... 
incisi sunt Kumanude auctore etiam ... 5049 (A 14)... Hadriani aetate antiquiores habet 
Dittenberger nr... .5049..., recte fortasse. Reliquorum titulorum fere omnium formae 
Hadriani tempus indicare videntur’ Kirchner, /G? il. 3, 1935, p. 335. See also Graindor, 
Athénes sous Hadrten, 1934, p. 140. 

34. Cf. IG? i. 3694 Aidlou Zyvwros rob muPoxpyorou [éEnynrod] vidv, Taiov HAar(w)viKxot 
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dn[dyovov]; 3697 fepeds Tlatpdéuov “ArodAwvos dros Aid, Zyvev Bepevixidys ; 3708 (Eleusis) 
Aidtos Tepoobévns Bepevixidns Aidiov Zyvwvos Tot muboxpyorou e€nynrod bos punbeis ad’ Eorias. 

35. The inscription was found at Eleusis. Is the fact that the honour conveyed was put 
up in that place connected with the people’s decree about the Eleusinian cult of ¢c. A.D. 220 
(1G? ii. 1078 ; Syll.3 885)? Itis natural in the case of the Eumolpid exegetes of A17. Lysiades 
hardly belongs to the same family as TiB. KAavdi0s Avowddns Medtrevs, Sdbomidos Satdovxou 
vids, AvodSov Sardovxou viwvds (of the middle of saec. 11 A.D.: see Kirchner, RE xiii, col. 
25209, no. 4; Graindor, op. cit., p. 271). Zenon and Lysiades are the only wv@éxpynorot known 
to us by name. 

36. See Kaibel, Epigramm. Graec., no. 152. We know no name of a eupatrid exegetes 
from pre-Roman times. Dorotheos (E 7) is not an exegetes. 

37. The inscription is an epitaph from Eleusis. Apollonios appears among the Pythaists 
of 106/5 B.C.: Fouilles, iii. 2,no. 15. Kirchner, PA 1522/3 (cf. g111), with a fair amount of 
probability identified him with the author of a book JTepi éopraév cited (by Didymos) in the 
Scholia on Aristophanes and in Harpokration. (The “ABpwy KaAXiov occurring in the same 
inscription probably also is the author of a book [epi éoprav Kai Ovaidv.) The “AmodAduos 
ypappatiKos ev THL Sevtépun tav yevdv (vedv D) cited Schol. Hom. Jl. © 284, however, is 
certainly “AzroAAdSwpos ITepi vey F Gr Hist 244 F 158 ; also the "AwoAAdvios mentioned Athen. 5. 
18, p. 191 F is not the exegetes. Eumolpid exegetai from imperial times are further men- 
tioned : [Idrpwv ’E¢. apy. 1897, p. 57, no. 34. and ibid. 1899, p. 211, no. 43, where the names are 
lost. In spite of Plutarch, De Is. 28, p. 362 A I doubt whether Timotheos the councillor of 
Ptolemaios Soter really was eénynris e€ EdpoAmsdv (Toepffer, AG, pp. 72, 97; Ehrmann, 
p. 52 al.). If he was, he would be the second (n. 38) exegetes from pre-Roman times 
whose name we know. We may perhaps add Timosthenes, the author of an Exegetikon 
(E 43 see n. 74), who must not be confused with Timotheos. The new piece of the sacrificial 
calendar of 403 B.C. concerns not the exegetai but the whole clan (James H. Oliver, Hesperia, 
Iv, 1935, P. 21). 

38. The Medeios of this inscription is not the MySewos Avodvdpov Vit. X or. 843 AB of the 
latter half of the second century B.c., who also was eényn7ns ef EvpoAméday, nor is he the 
archon of 1o1/o B.C. (as Foucart, p. 238 f. thought), but the great-grandson of the former. 
The interesting pedigree adduced by Ps. Plutarch leads up to the orator Lykurgos. See 
Toepffer, AG, pp. 74 ff.; PA 10100; Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 8. 

39. The inscription comes from Eleusis. It is mostly (and it seems correctly) assumed 
that here by e€nynrjs the e€. pvorypiwy (A 20) is meant, and by é€. tpeis the board of the 
e€nynrat €€ EdpoAmédadv which, if the assumption is correct, had three members like the 
board of the wv@éxpnoror. The conception of Foucart (op. cit., p. 240), ‘le premier est 
Vexégete de ]’état choisi parmi les Eumolpides ; les trois autressont les exégétes de la famille’, is 
founded on his wrong interpretation of the official title of the Eumolpid exegetai (see n. 127). 

40. Herodes (Atticus) and (Ti.) Claudius Demostratos (A. Stein, RE v, col. 192, no. 13; 
Prosopogr. Imp. Rom.” 11, no. 849 ; for the pedigree see Graindor, BCH xxxviii, 1914, p. 428 f.; 
Kirchner on JG? 11. 2342; 3609) both belong to the genos of the Kerykes. ‘Exegeten aus dem 
geschlecht der Keryken’ (Petersen, pp. 165 ff.) did not exist; (about the passage in Ando- 
kides from which they were inferred see n. 46). Also Toepffer, AG p. 71 f. (cf. p. 74, n. 1 and 
Ehrmann, op. cit., pp. 47 ff.) was certainly right in contradicting the suggestion of Ditten- 
berger (whom Kirchner still follows on Syll.3 857) that under the Empire the Kerykes were 
admitted to the Eumolpid exegesis : ‘die exegesis tv pvornpiwy kann sich doch naturgemiss 
nur auf die erlauterung . . . der sogenannten Aeyopeva und dydueva des eleusinischen 
mysterienschauspieles bezogen haben, eine sakrale tatigkeit, fir deren ausiibung in der 
kaiserzeit sehr wohl ein besonderes, den Keryken reserviertes ehrenamt eingerichtet sein 
kann.’ A. Koerte (in Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 48, n. 3; following him Persson, p. 38) further 
supposed “totum hoc munus Herodis Attici gratia, viri honorum cupidissimi, esse institutum, 
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cum Eumolpidarum interpres fieri non potuisset’, and Ehrmann finds the éfnynrns 7av 
pvornpiwy in A 18. Doubts are roused (1) by the absence in A 18 and A 19 of the distinction 
Tay pvorypiwv ; (2) by the fact that Herodes and Ti. Claudius Demostratos were contem- 
poraries (and violently hostile to each other) ; (3) because the identification of Ti. Claudius 
Demostratos with Claudius Demostratos is not fully certain. 

41. Euthyphron is universally agreed to be one of the earliest dialogues, and Plato’s 
evidence is the earliest for consultation of the exegetai by private persons. We learn nothing 
about law and about exegesis, for this side of the matter does not interest Plato: in the 
dialogue the question is treated whether it is Gotov that a son Is prosecuting his father for 
manslaughter on account of the death of a day-labourer who died in confinement ; perhaps 
the father inquired how he was to proceed against a man who had killed a slave, and in any 
case he inquired by what means he could ritually remove the contamination of the house 
by the murder. 

42. p. gA the plural number is used: zpiv rov cuvdjcarvra mapa tav e€nyntadv epi advrod 
mvbéabat Ti xpy vrotetv. The collective singular is in any case possible linguistically ; the plural 
number shows that the exegetai mentioned here were a board of colleagues. It is obviously 
the same when Isaios (B 2) and Theophrastos (B 4) say 6 e€nyyri#s, or Ps. Demosthenes (B 3) 
of efnynrai. No further inference can be drawn from this purely linguistic difference of 
expression to the number of the boards of exegetai or to the number of the members of each 
supposed individual board (see pp. 24 ff.). About the question which exegetal are meant 
in B 1-4 see n. go. 

43. The action is about the right of succession to the property of a certain Kiron between 
the speaker, who claims to be Kiron’s grandson by a daughter, and Kiron’s brother’s son 
who is helped by Kiron’s brother-in-law Diokles. The passage quoted above refers to the 
question of the burial of the deceased, and the advice of the exegetai is asked, because 
having paid the costs and performed the rites creates a prejudice in favour of a claimant 
if the case comes before a court of law (cf. Blass, Dze att. Beredsamk.? 11, 1892, p. 558, n. 1). 
The exegetai tell the plaintiff what he can still do in this respect after the burial itself has 
been performed and paid for by the defendant. Von Fritz, l.c., p. 101 f., who admits that 
there certainly is no conflict between the sacred and the secular law, regards this as legal 
advice ‘in addition to the information concerning the sacred law’. As he equally admits 
‘that there is no evidence whatever that the exegetae gave advice in cases in which the 
sacred law was not involved’, I have no quarrel with his opinion ‘that in the fourth century 
the exegetae were accustomed to advising their clients in private law suits whenever sacred 
or religious rites were involved, and that they must have been thoroughly familiar not only 
with the secular law as such but also with the practice of the law-courts’. It may be added 
that the consultation of the exegetai in a private suit of civil law certainly occurred in 
special cases only, and it is equally certain that it was left to the discretion of the con- 
sultants (Petersen, p. 174, is too cautious). 

44. In the suit between the unknown speaker and Theophemos (PA 7094) the defendants, 
relatives of the latter, had by their evidence decided Theophemos’ victory. The plaintiff, 
in the action pevdopapruprdv brought against them in consequence, accuses them of having, 
when collecting the fine by force, maltreated an old freedwoman of his house to such a 
degree that she died after a few days (§§ 59 ff.). In order to be able to involve them in the 
more dangerous charge of murder the plaintiff consulted the exegetai and he gives their 
opinion in direct speech, and probably fully in all essential points. They told him the ritual 
which he must observe in burying the freedwoman: that alone is their business. But evi- 
dently they took the measure of the client (like the exegetes in Theophrastos B 4: the 
two cases, quite different otherwise, resemble each other in this point, and both reflect 
great credit on the exegetai of the fourth century), and they therefore expressly ask him 
whether he wants to hear their advice too, and then add to their information a double 
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warning : dvoxaoti pndevi mpoayopevew and mpos tov Baorréa pt Aayyavev, because he had not 
been present at the deed and was not justified by law in bringing a charge. How correctly 
they judged the plaintiff (one seems to hear them trying to soothe the excited man) is 
shown by the fact that he does not trust the esteemed experts of the law; he himself 
consults the laws about murder ‘on the stele’, and asks the advice of friends. Not until these 
give him the same advice does he abandon the charge of murder and he now tells the 
judges how right the exegetai had been (§§ 72 ff.). The ‘diffuseness and loquacity’ (Blass, 
op. cit. ill. 1, p. 546) are deliberate’: the judges are to be quite clear about the fact that 
murder has been committed, that the exegetai share this opinion, and that the only reason 
why the crime cannot be prosecuted is the absence of a lawful accuser. Of course in this 
case too there is no question of a conflict between sacred and secular law. Von Fritz 
(l.c., pp. 96 ff.) failed to understand the actual situation, the purpose of the discussion, and 
the psychology of the plaintiff, when he represents the course recommended for good reasons 
by the exegetai as due to ‘extreme caution’ of the exegetai themselves (pp. 100, 105, IIo), 
which greatly differed ‘from the attitude which their predecessors had taken half a century 
before’. Actually in the case of Andokides too (B 5-6) there is no conflict between sacred 
and secular law (see n. 46), nor ‘were the exegetai accustomed to interpret and perhaps even 
to stretch’ [my italics] the sacred law in such a way as to avoid trouble for their clients’. In 
the pseudo-Demosthenic case they gave their client the formula for the zpoayépevars which 
was appropriate according to his own statements (€€ dv od Adyets § 70); such cases 
cannot have been rare considering the regulations of the Attic law, which allowed prosecu- 
tion of murder to the family only; there also existed formulae for the prosecution of an 
unknown murderer. | 

45. Persson considers the possibility of ‘private exegetai’, who may of course have 
existed (seen. 64). But O. Immisch (Theophrasts Charaktere, her. v. d. Philol. Ges. zu Leipzig, 
1897, Pp. 125) is certainly correct in stating that ‘dieser zug erst seine pointe bekommt 
... wennder deodatzwv ein mitglied der staatlichen kollegien mit seiner bagatelle 
belastigt’ ; why he suggests precisely an efnynr7s trav EvpoAmsdav I cannot understand. J. M. 
Edmonds, in the Loeb edition (1929) puts ‘wizard’ in his translation, but leaves open both 
possibilities. Of course the sarcasm of Theophrastos does not touch the exegetes who 
gives a sensible answer. 

46. The situation in the case of Andokides is completely different from consultations of 
the exegetai by private persons (B 1-4). It is a highly political trial in which the Eleusinian 
priesthood is, one might say, one of the parties, or at least is very active behind the scenes. 
Kallias from the genos of the Kerykes has a prominent share in the charge, and the speaker 
of the deuterologia in Ps. Lysias 6 is a Eumolpid, according to a credible suggestion Meletos 
(Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. ii, p. 74,n.5;cf. Blass, Att. Beredsamk.? 1, pp. 562 ff.). The case 
had to be adduced among the evidence for the exegetai (1) because B 5 furnishes the proof 
(actually unnecessary in view of the official designation) that the é€nynrai é€ Evpodmdayv are 
taken from this genos alone, not (contrast the éénynzai of the city; cf. pp. 18; 26) from any 
noble family of Eleusinian priests; (2) because of the alleged saying of Perikles about the 
dypado: voor Kal’ ovs EdpoAnida eéyyotvra:. Otherwise the case teaches us less about the in- 
stitution than the private cases did, because neither has the defendant consulted an exegetes, 
nor do the plaintiffs work with opinions of exegetai; the reference of Kallias to an alleged 
former exegesis of his father is sharply rejected as being irrelevant where the Eleusinian 
cult is concerned (cf. n. 47). We need not enter here into the case of Andokides proper, but 
may content ourselves with the following statements: (1) the ‘incidental charge’ (Blass, 
op. cit., p. 316) accuses Andokides of having deposited a ixernpia in the Eleusinion (of the 
city) during the celebration of the Mysteries, an offence for which punishment of death is 
due according to a mazptos véuos. [Because of the use which von Fritz made of B 5-6 I am 
obliged to state expressly that awdrpros vépos is an entirely vague expression which only 
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means ‘an old law’, ‘a law from the time of our fathers’. This is the general opinion and is 
right. It is arbitrary when von Fritz, p. 109, paraphrases the wdzpios vdpos by ‘a sacred 
law’ and it is even more arbitrary when he asserts (p. 120, n. 128) that wdrpia, so often re- 
ferred to in inscriptions and texts, are ‘the sacred law in the narrower sense in contrast to 
secular law’. It is further simply wrong when he says (p. 109) that ‘Callias quoted the 
dypadot vopor’; Kallias quotes the mazpios vopos, neither more nor less. But von Fritz’s 
whole argumentation as to the two speeches ‘containing the most important evidence 
concerning the attitude of the exegetae in the fifth and very early fourth century’ is founded 
on these assumptions.] Kallias calls the attention of the Council to this action; the latter 
makes an examination in which the culprit does not come forward, Andokides telling the 
judges why he himself is not implicated (§§ 110-15). As the meeting of the Council following 
the Great Mysteries took place in the Eleusinion xara rov SéAwvos vopuov (§ 111) the or7An wap’ he 
Kallias is standing must be in the same place. Whether or not the inscription on the stele 
is identical with JG? i. 6 = Syll.3 42 (according to an attractive but by no means certain 
suggestion of Sauppe’s) the passage excerpted above shows that it contained regulations 
for the cult of Demeter and for the Mysteries, ‘Sacred laws’ as we know them from many 
sanctuaries. It is of no importance whether these regulations were issued by the priests of 
Eleusis (of course with the consent of the State which had the supervision of the cult) or 
whether they were decreed by the Council and the people (the latter seems much more 
probable in view of /G?i. 6); nor is it of any importance whether the wdzpios vépos to which 
Kallias appeals is the old law, which perhaps occurred in the laws of Solon (this would be 
possible, as according to § 111 these laws already contained comparatively detailed regula- 
tions about the celebration of the Mysteries), In any case the fundamental assumption of 
von Fritz (l.c., p. 104 f.) fails, as do all inferences as to the attitude of the exegetai (see 
n. 44) at the turn of the century, viz. that the interpretation of Kallias ‘is at variance with 
the secular law’; that ‘here then we have a case in which the real or pretended .(my italics) 
sacred law was in open conflict with the secular law’ ; that ‘it was the conviction of Kallias 
(who, as von Fritz very well knows, was not an exegetes at all, let alone an e&nynrijs e€ 
EvpoAmdav) that the sacred law should prevail over the secular law in case of a conflict’. 
What we actually learn (if the wdzpios vopos really existed, which von Fritz seems to doubt) 
is that an old severe law was considerably mitigated at some later time. That is quite an 
ordinary phenomenon, which cannot lead to a conflict (least of all between sacred and 
secular law), because of course the later law alone is valid. 

(2) The Eumolpid speaker of the (seriously corrupt) deuterologia deliberately pushed 
into the background the treatment of the legal question in favour of a general attack on the 
personality of the accused. This task may have been assigned to him from the first in the 
plan of the prosecution ; or he may have seen that the legal position of the defendant had 
become so promising that an acquittal had to be considered (§ 20); or (and that certainly 
is the decisive point) he may in fact have been particularly concerned about this side of the 
matter: it is a fact that he speaks of the alleged 7ceByyéva towards the Eleusinian deities. 
Side by side with legal monstrosities (§ 8) briefly hurled at the audience, passages occur 
about the vengeance of the gods (§§ 1-3); pictures of the future broadly describe how the 
acquitted, elected BaatArevs, ivép tudv nat Ovaias bce Kai edyas evferar KaTa 7a TaTpLA, TA 
pev ev rae evOade "EXevowilen, 7a S€ ev rae "Edevotne iepdu, Kat ris €opris émieAjoerat pvornptors 
(§ 4), and so on. It is obvious that Meletos attempts to pull out every emotional stop in the 
court of justice, composed of mystai, in order to bring the jurors into a frame of mind in 
which they shall forget the legal arguments of the defence and condemn the accused in an 
effervescence of feeling. Of course he does not ‘ask the judges to disobey the law’ (though 
there are cases in which the judges and the Assembly really and deliberately did this) ; 
he simply takes into account the fact that in a people’s court feeling often wins a victory 
over a cool examination of arguments. As a matter of fact it 1s sufficient to refer to the 
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peroratio (§§ 50-5) in order to recognize on what the speaker builds his last slight hopes. 
At the very last he makes use of a saying of his grandfather the hierophant Diokles as to 
how one should proceed with an joeBnxds: one should not dxpitov wapaxphya amoxreiva 
the accused, but judge him in regular proceedings. In the same manner he made use of the 
saying of Perikles: the Eumolpidai regard Andokides as an noeByxds; that is what the 
judges are to bear in mind. In both cases he cautiously refrains from suggesting a conflict 
between sacred and secular Jaw, and from asserting that ‘in the case of a religious offender 
the sacred law should prevail over the secular law’ (von Fritz, p. 110; my italics). Nothing 
of the kind is said in § ro, and even less in § 54: to do so would have been an incredible folly 
before an Athenian law-court, even one composed of mystai. He does not say a word 
about the contents of the dypado: véuor and their significance for the case; he could not have 
done so because the very question is whether Andokides did transgress a law, sacred or 
profane. He even does not mention again the punishable éxernpia, perhaps because he 
perceived that Andokides had exploded this one substantial charge. He knows very well 
that the dypadgor voor have no business here; for when the court, which has met under the 
presidency of the king and which is composed of mystaz in this special case, has pronounced 
judgement there is no further ‘sacred’ instance (about the alleged jurisdiction of the 
Eumolpidai see Lipsius, AR i, p. 62, n. 34 and below, n. 262). With complete indifference as 
to legal clearness and even as to logical context the speaker places beside the monstrous 
alternative of § 8 about the wdrpioe vopor the saying of Perikles about the dypagor vdpor. 
A profusion of phrases does not allow the hearer to consider how the zdzpioe vépor and the 
dypagot vouoe come in here, whether they are the same, and so on. But Meletos intensifies 
the mmpression of the Periclean words, and as soon as they have sunk into the hearer’s 
mind he (§ 11) is again in the middle of a general description of Andokides’ impudence, 
unworthiness, and godlessness, 

(3) As to the authenticity of Perikles’ words, we have no means of testing it. The speaker 
may be believed capable of having invented them, and of having soothed his conscience with 
the rather surprising dao’. For it is astonishing that he does not mention the occasion on 
which Perikles is said to have uttered these words (although he mentions the occasion in the 
case of Diokles, § 54). On the other hand, the remark is such as any Athenian statesman 
might have made in a matter touching upon the Mysteries without diminishing the author- 
ity of the State (cf. p. 26 f.; e.g. in a case of doéBea like that of Diagoras, whose condemna- 
tion I date at about 430 B.c.). In public life Perikles paid the respect due to religious 
institutions as a matter of course, and when it appeared necessary made the customary 
use of them (about Plutarch, Perzkl. 6 and the Qouvpiopdvrers see on Philochoros T 1-2; 
apparently the e€nynrat awv@dxpyoro: were granted ofznots on a motion of Perikles; cf. n. 4). 
Only, one must not interpret him wrongly as von Fritz does, who finds it ‘difficult to believe 
that the philosopher, statesman, and democratic leader should have placed the zdzpia of the 
Eumolpidai above the laws decreed by the people’ (the italics are mine). I do not waste a 
word upon the alleged contradiction between the Perikles of Ps. Lysias and the Perikles of 
Thukydides (2. 37. 3); even Steup did not state definitely enough that the dypadoe vdpor 
have a perfectly different meaning in the two passages. What they mean in each case is 
stated by the unmistakable qualifications xa@ ots EvpoAnisas e€nyobvras and émdcor dypador 
ovres (‘although they are not in writing’) aloyvvnv cpodoyoupéevny dépovew (if one does not 
observe them). In neither of the two connexions is a conflict (such as that in the Antigone), 
or even the possibility of a conflict, in any way hinted at: a decent person (then as to-day) 
observes the written and the unwritten ‘law’. What is different is only the consequences of 
neglect ; Thukydides speaks of them and Meletos is aware of them: against acéBea a legal 
procedure beyond that of the State does not exist; there only exists the slow but certain 
vengeance of the gods. 

47. The slight alterations, by which Reiske and Frohberger made intelligible the reading 
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of the MSS. (Knpuxwy dv ody Gaidv oor Enyfodat), are necessary because according to the 
tradition and to the nature of the matter the exegesis in the Eleusinian cult was exclusively 
allowed to the Eumolpidai during the Hellenic period (and probably during the Empire as 
well; see n. go and p. 18 f.; cf. Dittenberger, Herm. xx, 1885, p. 12; Toepffer, AG, p. 70 f.). 
Also in the present case the question is about a regulation which concerns the Eleusinian 
cult (the charge is that Andokides deposited the ixernpia in the Eleusinion at the time of the 
Mysteries); and the proceedings take place at the meeting of the Council which deals 
exclusively with the celebration. This is conclusive even though von Fritz, p. 104, thinks 
it ‘very strange considering the fact that the Kijpuxes were also priests at Eleusis’ (I cannot 
consider seriously-his alternative for the correction or explanation of the text, p. 104, n. 55). 
If Hipponikos really was exegetes (of which I am not altogether certain) he must have 
given his opinion as eényyri}s e& edrrarpiddav or (more likely) as wu@éxpyoros, and in doing so 
he probably exceeded his authority. Unfortunately we cannot really trust the accusers: it 
would be interesting if Hipponikos (or for that matter Kallias himself) had as early as the 
fifth century held the position which seems to have been almost hereditary in his family in 
the time of Lykurgos. 

48. avrot P. Mueller, Blass; adrov X. For tyetoBau Sauppe suggests nyetabe; I confess 
that even with that alteration I do not see quite clearly what the pious speaker has in 
mind. Evidently he is trying to find his way back from the profusion of phrases with 
which he surrounded the words of Perikles to the fact of the godlessness of Andokides 
who (in contrast to Perikles) rocoérov xarareppévnke Ta&v Dedv Kai dv éexeivors Set Tipwpeiv 
wore KTA, 

49. The passage copied above is not an excerpt from the *Aéz.: (1) § 1 by no means 
coincides with the one sentence of the Epitome (Pol. 1. 2) but shows noticeable discrepancies 
in both the expression and the contents. Herakleides’ words Oncevs 8 exnpuée Kai ovve- 
BiBace rovrous én’ tant Kat dpotas no doubt refer to the cvvorxcopzds and the introduction of 
democracy connected with it in general Attic tradition. Plutarch’s § 1 does not refer to the 
synoecism (which is treated fully and finally in ch. 24), but to a ‘further measure for 
the enlargement of the city’, evidently an invitation to other Greeks to move to Athens; the 
constitution described in § 2 is not a democracy, but a class-state with important privileges 
for the nobility. It thus becomes intelligible why in Herakleides the settling together takes 
place én’ ine cat duotar, the invitation in Plutarch only éa’ toors (cf. efs toov Karéoryae § 2) ; 
further why § 1 speaks of a wavdnyia rs, evidently refraining from the expression dnpo- 
Kparia, the drawbacks of which Theseus avoids by his division into classes. (2) In § 2 too 
the expression and the contents tell against Aristotle as the source: the term yewpdépor for 
the peasant class is possibly Platonic (Legg. 737 E) but not Aristotelian (dypotkot "Adz. 13. 2; 
yewpyol F 3). The constitution greatly resembles the philosophical three-class State, and 
accords ill with the characterization in *AOz. 41. 2 Seurépa . . . woAtrelas tats 9 emi Onoéws 
yevopnern, uiKpov TrapeyKAivovea ris BaotAuxjs ; but Plutarch’s account of the synoecism (ch. 24. 
2 rots S€ Suvarots aBactAevrov sroAtTetav mporeivuw Kat SypoKpariay adrae pdovov apxovTt mod pov 
Kal vouwy pvAake xpnooperny, trav 5° dAAwy wape€ovoay aac. icopotpiav) agrees on the whole 
with this characterization of Aristotle’s. (3) There is no connexion between §§ 1-2 and the 
quotation of Aristotle in § 3: neither reasons nor a corroboration can be introduced by 
6rt, for in § 3 the exact contrary is stated about Theseus’ inclinations: in the former passage 
he takes measures against an unlimited democracy; in the latter he inclines towards the 
dxAos (the expression is surprising and probably meant in Aristotle that Theseus took the 
first steps on the road leading to radical democracy). In fact 67. introduces here as in ch. 
29. 5 (see on Philochoros F 112) a subsequent addition which belongs to ch. 24: it has been 
moved from its place because Plutarch inserted a number of gleanings from various authors 
between the account of the synoecism (ending 24. 4 qv €re viv Ovovor) and the measures 
taken for the new city (25. 3 exope dé xat vostoua). We must not forget that he has 
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abbreviated here with particular severity a rather detailed compilation (Istros?). The result 
for the exegetai is this: Aristotle as a witness drops out (cf. p. 18); he is replaced by 
an author who, historically of no importance whatever, described the State of Theseus 
obviously under the influence of the Platonic State. We can only guess who that author 
was; but I think that such a construction is most likely to come from Theophrastos, not 
from a political pamphlet or from an Atthis. 

50. The evidence from Plato’s Laws had to be admitted because we can derive from it a 
fuller and clearer picture of the activity of the exegetai than from the scattered mentions 
in the inscriptions and in literature. Unquestionably it is allowable on principle to make 
this use of Plato, as Ehrmann and Persson did, and the agreement in details extends far 
enough for assigning to the books about rituals even those details which occur in Plato 
alone ; but the importance of the office in his State is increased in comparison with the role 
that the board played in the real State of the fourth century (see pp. 20 f.). Concerning 
Plato’s approach to actual conditions in Athens we may call to mind that the exegetal occur 
in the Nomoi only ; the Politeia confines itself to the regulation (repeated in the Nomoz: C 1) 
that the sacred laws shall be obtained from Delphi, and from Delphi alone: 427 BC t¢ ody 
(dn) Exe dv jytv Aourov tis vopobcolas etn s—Kal éyw elzov Ore jytv pév oddev, TMi pevror 
"AndAAwve tau ev Aedrdois Ta ye péytota Kal KadAAOTA Kal mpaTa THY vopolernpdTwY.—Ta Tota ; 
(7 8° ds)—lepadv re iSpvceis Kat Ovotae Kat aGArae Oedv te Kai Saridvwv Kai npwwv Oepareiat, 
redeuryadvtwy (7) ad OAnat Kai doa Tots exet Set danperodvras itAews adrovs Exew. Ta yap 51 
Totattra ovd emorapeba ucts, oixilovrés re mod ovdevt GAAws wevodpca, eav vodv Exwper, 
ovdé xpnodpucba eénynrie GAN 7) THe warpiwe odtos yap Syimov 6 Beds wepi ra ToLadTa maow 
avOpwmos adrpios eényntis ev péawe THs yijs emt rod Opdadod Kxabipevos eEnyetrar (Herwerden 
and Burnet delete év pécw. I should prefer to get rid of zazpuos é€nynrys, because the god 
is that for Athens specially; cf. n. 3). The Nomoz accommodates itself to the fact that m 
the life of a State interpreters are needed for the laws which can state the principles only, 
not the individual cases. For the sacred laws these interpreters are the exegetai who are 
not ‘representatives’ of Apollo but, in consequence of their appointment for life, experts in 
the sacred law which, in Plato’s view, comes exclusively from Delphi (see n. 53). 

51. 7pis mg. A202: tpets AO Stob. Flor. 4. 2. 37; see n. 53. 

52. mpooatp- Llermann: zpoatp- MSS. 

53. No words should be wasted on the fact that in the Platonic State, in which all vépou 
mept 7a Oeta come from Delphi (see n. 50), there can only be exegetai ots dv 6 Beds aveAn: (C 4); 
moreover, the first words of the passage copied above state clearly and distinctly that 
Plato is dealing with these (and only with these) exegetai. The opinion prevailing since 
Marsilius Ficinus that six exegetai were elected is therefore a priort impossible. (Petersen, 
Philol. Suppl. i, 1860, p. 185 and, following him, Const. Ritter, Platos Gesetze, 1896, p. 162 
are the only writers who have contradicted, and both manipulate the text ; Ehrmann, l.c., 
p. 19, and Persson, op. cit., p. 10, misled by the will-o’-the-wisp of the Pythaist inscriptions 
A 8-11, found in them the to rod Sypuou xafectayevor and wv8dypyoro.) Moreover, the 
linguistic and material arguments which Wade-Gery, Cl. Q. 25, 1931, p. 86 f., marshalled 
against the translation ‘the state shall put through their dokimasia (and thereby appoint) 
the three (one from each group) who get most votes, and send the (remaining) nine to Delphi, 
etc.’ are plainly conclusive. There is no need to repeat them, though Martin P. Nilsson again 
propounds ‘the orthodox opinion’ without so much as citing Wade-Gery, whom he probably 
did not know (a case unfortunately not rare in the latest ‘standard book’ about Greek 
religion). But unfortunately Wade-Gery himself follows the paraphrase accepted since 
Stallbaum (Platonis opera omnia, x. 2. 2, 1859, p. 141) of the simple and unmistakable words 
af rérrapes duAai as ‘quaternae tribus quae una suffragantur’ (‘four out of the twelve tribes’, 
E. B. England, The Laws of Plato i, 1921, p. 568, translates ‘freely’; ‘three groups of four 
tribes each’, Wade-Gery) ; and I therefore feel obliged to give a translation of the text free 
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from paraphrases obscuring the sense. Plato’s words concerning the exegetai are these: 
‘thrice the four tribes are to elect four, each from among their members; after having tested 
three who get most votes, send nine to Delphi for the ordaining of one from each triad’. 
The method of election (which is, in fact, ‘a form of KAjjpwots éx mpoxpirwv, Delphi taking 
the place of the xAfpos’) 1s excellently summed up by Wade-Gery: ‘the members of (the) 
four tribes choose one man from each of the four tribes, the whole four tribes voting in each 
case. The man of the four who has least votes drops out (my italics); three men are left 
and put through their dokimasia. This happens three times (since there are twelve tribes) 
and you have nine Sedoxipacpeévor, three groups of three. Delphi chooses one from each 
group, and this leaves you with three exegetai.’ The dropping out of the man with the fewest 
votes is curious in itself even for Plato, who has a predilection for complicated methods in 
electing officials, but always reckons with those ofs dv mwActorot yévwvrar yidor, between 
whom the lot, as the voice of God, ultimately decides; see e.g. 753 B~D, 756 B-E, 763 C-E. 
Wade-Gery gives as a parallel (and incidentally solves the riddle of) the election of the 
strategoi in the second half of the fifth century (see on Androtion F 38): ‘when Perikles, 
or Alkibiades, or another, was orparnyos ef amdvrwy, the other nine strategoi are from nine 
tribes, but the remaining tribe has no tribal strategos. How was it decided which tribe 
should be unrepresented? I imagine in the way Plato prescribes. The tribal strategoi are 
elected, from each tribe, by the whole demos: the one with fewest votes is dropped, his 
tribe has no strategos.’ The only real difficulty of the passage is not textual, for the cor- 
rection of rpeis (Plato’s MSS. AO; Strab. 4. 2. 37) into zpés (mg. A202) is necessary : zpeis 
makes no sense and is probably corrupted by the influence of the following zpeis ; it cannot 
simply be deleted as a dittography, because then we do not get the number nine for the list 
presented to the god. The difficulty is factual. Plato speaks twice of ‘the four tribes’ 
although his State has twelve tribes (C 2). It seems impossible to change the perfectly clear 
words ai rérrapes duvAai. I leave aside the conjectures, none of which is convincing, and the 
attempts at connecting zpis with af rérrapes dvAai (‘ter quattuor ferant tribus’ Marsilius 
Ficinus) or with rérrapas (‘exegeten sollen vier stamme dreimal vier wahlen’, Petersen, 
p. 159) are both manifestly impossible because of the order of the words and the definite 
article. If these words are the words of Plato we have to explain the four tribes and the 
second curious point in the procedure of the election of the exegetai, viz. its threefold 
repetition which Plato emphasizes by his order of words, stressing the pis, which of course 
covers only ¢epérwoar, not Soxiudoavras as well, for stylistic as well as for factual reasons. 
Both points cannot be explained by any paraphrase or by the parallel, for in the case of 
the strategoi there is but one election. There is, it seems to me, only one explanation for 
the election of the exegetai as prescribed by Plato, and this incidentally also explains the 
procedure used in the case of the strategoi, the latter belonging to the same time which 
introduced the special honour of the oirnats év wpuraveian (A 1) for the é€nynral rv8dxpnorot. 
Plato may or may not describe ‘the method actually used at Athens in his own time for 
choosing exegetai’ (to be accurate: the éfnynvat ru8dxpynoror) 5 this depends on the question 
whether all wv@éxpnorot were eupatrids, which I do not believe (see pp. 33 ff.). His 
phrasing, harsh though not obscure (for the meaning of €xaorov é£ atrdv becomes clear 
from the rule for a by-election and from the fact that there are only four tribes), will not 
offend if he actually copied an archaic law. This law must then date from a time when 
Athens had four tribes: the electoral body (envisaged by the law) consists of these four 
tribes, and it is the whole citizen body which votes in each case. This 1s the reason why the 
law prescribes three elections from each tribe, for otherwise they would not have got a 
sufficient number of candidates to be presented for the god’s election, and of course the 
chances for the four tribes had to be equal. The numbers three and nine were probably 
taken because they were sacred numbers; otherwise one might as well have presented 
twelve. We therefore infer that Plato actually copied a Solontan law concerning the election 
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of eénynrat rvOéxpyorot, and the looseness in detail (which is not rare in the Nomoi) consists" 
in Plato’s forgetting for the moment that hzs State had not four but twelve tribes, which 
are in fact the twelve trittyes of the Solonian State, the dddexa pépy of the xwWpa which he 
opposes to the wdAts (p. 758 D-E). There is no other explanation for the text as it stands, and 
as this text is perfectly satisfactory in itself I venture to conclude from Plato to Solon. 
For a Solonian law prescribing this method of election would explain an historical fact 
which stands in dire need of an explanation, viz. the coexistence at Athens itself of two 
boards of exegetai. The same would incidentally explain a minor problem, viz. the method 
adopted for the election of the strategoi since the forties of the fifth century, while the 
assumption that Plato needlessly (for he actually had twelve tribes at his disposal) took as 
his model the fifth-century election of strategoi from the ten tribes does not seem to me 
credible. I shall have later to return to the historical fact and then try to prove that 
Plato’s law perfectly fits the conditions of Solon’s time (see pp. 28 ff.). 

54. On the joint deliberation of the vozodvAaxes with the three classes of sacred officials, 
efnynrat, wdvrets, tepets, cf. C 5, where comprehensibly the fepets are absent. The mantets 
are mentioned here and in C 5, because the Delphic god is specially named (cf. on this 
point p. 32). The difference from purely ritual questions is evident. xii, p. 9648, deals 
with matters of a different kind. 

55. Like most of the following passages this is a sound piece of evidence for the limitation 
of the exegetai to matters of rite: the series of «vptoe precedes (p. 774 E), regulations against 
luxury follow, both items fixed by law and therefore not concerning the sacred official. 
They offer no occasion for doubts and exegesis unless there is a case like that in Isaios 
(B 2), where we ask whether the exegetes really keeps strictly to his domain. 

56. xpyoacba. ALO: xpnodc8w L202 (perhaps correctly). 

57. Papyaxeia is not only ‘probably’ but certainly witchcraft (see England, The Laws of 
Plato, ii, p. 365); only thus is the consultation of the exegetes comprehensible. 

58. There follow again laws against luxury, which do not concern the exegetai (see n. 55). 

59. The correctness of Ruhnken’s punctuation (Tzmae1t Soph. Lex. voc. Platon., ed. D. 
Ruhnken, Leyden, 1789) was established by L. Ziehen (B Ph W-Schr, 1910, col. 1284 f.; 
Burstans Jahresberichie, clxxii, 1915, p. 109 f.), whom Persson, l.c., p. 12, Wade-Gery, I.c., 
p. 87, and A. Adler in her edition of the Suda follow. Ziehen compared the other lemmata 
of Timaios; ‘die ganz wenigen satze, die in ihm als lemmata vorkommen, sind (wenn auch 
leicht veranderte) zitate aus Platon, wovon an unserer stelle nicht die rede sein kann’. 
The punctuation suggested by Toepffer, AG, p. 69, n. 3, and accepted by Ehrmann, I.c., 
p. 22f., Kern and Foucart, l.c., p. 237: e€nynral rpets yivovrat: avOcxpyarot . . ., Kat of 
eényovpevoe ta matpia (scil. ra Edrarpidav xai EdpodAmddy), is thus shown to be wrong 
(Toepffer’s opinion about the article in general is not wholly wrong). The lexicon as it has 
reached us seems to be an epitome, and the much abbreviated article admits of two possi- 
bilities: the author distinguished either two different functions of the board of the zv6e- 
xpyorot, viz. katharsis and exegesis of the wdrpa, or two different kinds of exegetai, those 
specially appointed for the purification of ayy (see pp. 39 ff.) and those whose business 
was the exegesis of the zdrpia. Pohlenz (in Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, ii, p. 1106, n. 1) 
pleads for the former with arguments that show that he did not notice the abbreviation 
and apart from this are not convincing; he regards xai of enyovpevot ra marpia as a loosely 
appended second explanation (scil. of the zv@éxpyorot). In my opinion the other alternative 
is far more probable: the definition of the mu@éypyaro gives the impression of completeness. 
Timaios did not take the later official designation (A 8-13) from Plato, who gives the early 
paraphrase (cf.C 4 with A 1). The definition of the eupatrid and Eumolpid exegetai, of whom 
the grammarians knew the adzpta (E 6-7), is pertinent and may be complete even if 
abbreviated ; one easily supplies an eényyrai xadobvrat. If this opinion is correct, the source 
of Timaios is a Hellenistic (?) grammarian ; it is certainly not Plato because this author did 
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not offer him the terms wv8expyortot, dyos, eEnyovpevot. We cannot arrive at full certainty 
because we cannot definitely deny the existence of mdrpia written by the ru@eypnaro; but 
attention should be called to the fact that they were not published under this title, and the 
history of the tradition makes it probable that the phrase zu8oxypyorwy mdzpia was not in 
use (see p. 42 f.). 

60. Harpokration is rarely, if ever, correctly interpreted. [ have arranged the punctua- 
tion so as to show clearly that the article consists of two (three) parts: (1) the general 
definition (as to this and other definitions see p. 21 f.) 6 e€nyovpevos ra iepa (D 4; cf. 
B 7); (2) an addition, gore 5€ nai «rA., made because of the passage in Isaios (B 2); 
(3) the following citation from Demosthenes which attests the plural usage (see n. 42). I 
have deleted zoAAd«es because it is probably a wrong interpretation of wAn@urvrixds written 
in abbreviated form: the exegetai occur in one passage of Demosthenes only. I insert 
id{ws (cf. D 3 (a) ) from the Epitome (Suda) which, as usual, omitted the evidence ; the con- 
tinuation éo7e 5é cai proves the word to be correct here; Persson’s alteration to "Icaios is 
wrong as to method and matter. 

61. The words are inserted from Lex. Vindob. 

62. Et. gen. has ovrws Pid’ (i.e. Philoxenos). 

63. Suda s.v. €€nyjoac8at tod Sinyjoacbar Siaddeper. Sinyjoacda pév ydp é€orw eimety 
amrAds a Tis avTes EnioTaTal, HroL mpos ayvoobyras Tovs axpowpevous A€ywv 7} Kal mpos EiddTas" 
To 5é€ efnyjoacbar dua Adyew TE TEpL Wy ayvootow oi dKovovres Kal SiSdoKew avTovs mEpi dv 
muvOdvovrat. 

64. The mention of the exegetai occurs among the d:cavixa dvopuara (cf. D 3 (2)) at the end 
of the section about the people’s law-courts, which deals first with the localities of the courts 
(§ 121), then with the judges and with the external apparatus (§§ 122-4). The context shows 
why the exegetai were brought in (besides them only the taypérat are mentioned of the 
persons connected with the court; cf. nn. 271, 276); the passage is neither an interpolation 
nor an addition. Also the definition differs from those in D 1 and D 2-3. Petersen already 
(followed by Ehrmann, p. 44; Persson, p. 20 f.), p. 156, referred to ‘freie gewerbetreibende’, 
not to the sacred officials of the State, the exegetai in the careless list in Pollux 7. 188, 
where they occur in company with dyvprat, reparooxémot, various kinds of paves, pdyor, 
yonres, KaBaprat, reAcoTai, etc., whereas they are lacking among the Oedv Bepamevrai in I. 14. 

65. The alteration of iepecwv seems to me certain, not only because Pollux has fepdv; 
see p. 47. 

66. I have grouped here only direct quotations from *Eénynzexd and other writings of 
which the authors certainly were exegetai. An exegetes Amphoteros whom some writers 
inferred from 323 F 28 did not exist; also Philochoros was not an exegetes (see on 328 T 
2-3). Acollection of the fragments cited without the name of an author which come from 
*Eényntixa with more or less probability, and of the writings [epi @vo.dv, [epi €opray, etc., 
whose authors may be exegetai, would take too much room and would not yield more for 
the nature of the institution or of the functions of the exegetai than we learn from the direct 
testimonies. The literary activity of the exegetai begins with Kleidemos, whom we can 
with some confidence assign to the middle of the fourth century. It is not probable that 
either the anonymous exegetes (E 2) or Autokleides (E 3) is earlier. 

67. The source is Dorotheos (see n. 78). I reject Stiehle’s alteration of KA«éénpos to 
"AvrixAetdyns, nor do I see any reason to doubt that the author of the Exegetikon is the same 
as the Atthidographer (cf. p. 75 f.). Of Kleidemos’ fragments F 23-27 (28) may come from the 
Exegetikon, but we cannot prove it for any of them: they supply names of festivals (F 23-4), 
explanations of names of gods and cults (F 25-7), matters which occurred in the Atthzdes of 
other authors (see n. 68); perhaps also days for certain kinds of cultic actions (if we may, 
with Gaisford, supply KAeiéSnpos in F 28). 

68. No author’s name has dropped out in the collective citation which has come down to 
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us, but originally a name was probably mentioned. Thus it becomes doubtful whether 
the anonymous author really represents an Exegeltkon otherwise unknown. An official, 
and therefore anonymous, publication must certainly not be suggested. The two groups of 
citations may be taken (a) from Aithides and (b) from writings of a religious nature, or they 
may be divided according to matter (definitions and genealogies). If the former alternative 
is correct we may regard the collective citation as a proof for the assumption that a con- 
nexion between Atthidographers and exegetai was unknown at least to the grammarians 
(cf. D). 

69. The Exegetikon of Autokleides (in several books?) is quoted particularly often and 
seems to have been the ordinary book of reference for later writers. This favours the opinion 
that he did not ‘write probably at the opening of the fourth century’ (as Nilsson, Gesch. d. 
griech. Rel. i, 1941, p. 378, dates him without giving reasons) but is later than Kleidemos, 
and hardly published earlier than the third century. Perhaps E 3 (6) assigns him to this 
century (see n. 70). A sure terminus ante is given by the fact that Didymos used him. 
E 3(¢) was of course not taken by Plutarch from Philochoros or, for that matter, from 
Ephoros. Harpokration (from Didymos; three quotations), Plutarch, the Glossary, call 
him AdroxdAeiSys. The first two in other passages cite correctly as ‘AvrixAeidns the historian 
of the early period of the Diadochs who also was Athenian and wrote [epi *Adefdvdpou, 
Anrdtaxd, Néoro (F Gr Hist 140). The exegetes is cited as “AvrixAeiSys in the certain frag- 
ments of the Exegettkon (cf. nn. 71 ; 73) only by Athenaios. This may be a confusion made by 
Athenaios himself (who cites the historian 4. 46; 9. 33; II. 15), or it may be a slip of the pen 
(cf. the variant Adrédwpos and *Avridwpos; RE Suppl. iii, col. 121. 25 ff.). An exact dating 
of the exegetes by identifying him with some known bearer of the name is not possible: 
Autokles and Autokleides are frequent names in Athens (PA 2709 ff.; Agora I. 2. 1997 
from 327/6 B.C.), and we have no reason for identifying the exegetes with the ypappareds 
Tav Tapiav THs Oeod of 412/11 B.C. (PA 2713) or with the father of Metion from Sphettos who 
in 328/7 B.c. moved the honouring of a priest of Asklepios (PA 5463). 

70. The verbatim quotation from the Exegetikon most probably comes from Philemon 
(as E 1 and 7 come from Dorotheos; see n. 78). Philemon is earlier than Aristarchos 
(Christ-Schmid, Gr L ii. 2, p. 872, n. 2; C. Wendel, RE xix. 2, col. 2150 no. 13). This yields 
a credible terminus ante (cf. n. 69), and as the date of Autokleides c. 200 B.c. or earlier. As 
to the contents and the form of the quotation the resemblance to the likewise verbatim 
prescription of Kleidemos F 14 has been repeatedly remarked upon. 

71. Advroxdreidns E. Schwartz, ‘AvrixAeidns Ath.; see n. 69. 

72. The imperfect tense éovodyro and the term dvéypaypev (‘er schrieb vor’ E. Schwartz) 
show that this was a general regulation; Nikias offended against it when he, instead of 
three days, dAAnv éxevce ceAjvyns dvapevew mepiodov, as Thukydides 7. 50. 4 states, on the 
advice of his pdvrers who gave him wrong information on this point, too. The regulation 
was not taken by Plutarch from Philochoros whom he cited before (328 F 135 b) ; Philochoros 
did not have to quote an authority for such matters, and he actually related from his own 
knowledge the first (and gravest) mistake in interpretation made by Nikias: émet 76 anuetov, 
ws pyar Dirdxopos, ovK Fv tovnpov aGAAa Kal advu xpnordv. This was said in Philochoros’ 
historical account of the Sicilian expedition ; the Exegetikon did not give such an account, 
nor is it likely to have given the example of an individual case. We cannot decide with 
certainty who was Plutarch’s immediate source, whether it was Didymos or another 
historian. If the latter, the author may have criticized Thukydides on the strength of the 
statements in the Exegettka. Although Ephoros (Diodor. 13. 12. 6) says tas eificpévas rpets 
%uépas, thus agreeing with the Exegetika, I do not venture to assume him to be the source 
of Plutarch and thus to determine the time of Autokleides. 

73. Of these three fragments the first and the third deal with the purgation from blood 
caused by murder and explain ancient expressions used in connexion with the rite (maAa- 
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pvaios, preoTHp). The first fragment incidentally shows how far the regulations went into 
the particulars and that they were entirely based on formalities (in contrast to later 
criminal law): maAapvaio: was the name of the avroxetpiat rwds aveAdvres rH maAdunt. The 
second fragment gives the recipe for a sacrificial cake, which occurred in a somewhat 
different form in Demon’s book Iepi @vordv (327 F 3). Two further citations from 
Antikleides (which Tresp, Die Fragm. d. griech. Kultschriftsteller, 1914, p. 50f. and others 
give to the exegetes) are very uncertain: (1) in Hesych. s.v. dAevpodvres the name of the 
author may be a mistake in writing (see n. 69), but it is also possible that sacrificial cakes 
occurred in the 4nAaxe of the historian Antikleides; (2) Natalis Comes, Myth. 1. 10 Anti- 
clides libro lxxtv Reddituum (however one values the quotation) certainly is speaking of 
that author’s Néoro:, and the wording of the quotation (€0o0s yap fv rots maAatois, drep kal 
viv axudle. xrA.) shows that he is not giving a general regulation but has a definite case 
in view in which a (mythical) murderer was purged vSart devvdwr. 

74. Tresp (op. cit., p. 51 f.) was right in rejecting the widely accepted identification 
(Susemihl, Gesch. d. griech. Lit. i, 1891, p. 662, and as the latest Gismger RE vi A 2, 1937, 
col. 1312, 24 ff.) of this Timosthenes with the admiral of Ptolemaios Philadelphos, who wrote 
ten books [epi Awévwy: the author of an Exegetikon certainly was Athenian, whereas the 
admiral was from Rhodes. (The probably fragmentary passage Strabo 9. 3. 10 about the 
vouos IIvAuxés must be kept out of the discussion; Strabo is talking of the admiral, and 
Susemihl’s supplement eyedozolnce pev obv (Laxddas 6 "Apyeios, éypaye Sé wept adrod ev tau 
"Eényntixar) Tiyoabévns is incredible in any case. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 498-527 also refers 
to the admiral.) Tresp’s own date, ‘perhaps a younger contemporary of Kleidemos and 
Autokleides’, lacks foundation. For none of the bearers of the name known to us (all from 
good families; PA 13807/11) can the position of exegetes be made to appear probable. To 
the only preserved fragment which bears his name we may probably add the information 
preserved in Eustath. J1., p. 648. 37 ff. that 6rav yap @unrat adrift (scil. rt Aaeipar) od mapeori 
9 THS Anpntpos fépera Kal ovdé radv TeDupevwy yeveoPat adt}Vv Govov. But the reason he gives, 
viz. that Daeira means the vypa ovcia and is hostile to Demeter as such, does not come from 
an Exegetikon: the author quotes ot wepi ras reAeras xat wvornpta for his statements. He 
means by this term not ‘the priests and exegetai’ as Tresp believes, but another, more 
speculative, species of literature, and the physical explanation is not in accord with the 
identification of Daeira with Persephone which the exegetes supplies. It must, however, 
be considered, in spite of the narrow basis on which the suggestion is built, whether 
Timosthenes was éeénynrys e€ EdyoAmdsav and whether he has preserved Eumolpid specula- 
tion : Daeira (see on Phanodemos F 15) is a specifically Eleusinian figure whom the ééyyy7at 
e€ evmarpioav had no reason to discuss, nor jis it likely that the board of aru@éxpyora, 
belonging to the State, was concerned with the Eleusinian cult, as the priests of Eleusis 
retained their cultic privileges even after the incorporation of that place (cf. also A 1; 4-5). 
This suggestion might be thought doubtful because the wdzpia EdpoAmdadv were published 
as a book in itself (E 6): but the publication of the documents would not preclude a 
Eumolpid having written of the wdrpea earlier (the rites of the mu?éxpnoro: were treated in 
several works), and some points from the Eumolpid wétpia occurred in Melanthios’ book 
Ilept t&v ev ’Edevoivu pvornpiwv (326 F 2; 4). I should not recommend the compromise of 
regarding Timosthenes as the editor of the mazpia; and in no case must he be confused 
with the Eumolpid Timotheos (n. 37). 

75. No citation from the book is preserved ; Meineke’s alteration in Apollon. Hist. mir. 8 
“ABpwv (“AvSpwv P) év rie § rév mpéds Dikurrov Ovardv is ingenious, but uncertain; also, the 
addressee is certainly not King Philippos III, so that we do not obtain a date. Nor do I 
any longer see (as I did in RE vii, col. 2155, no. 3) why just this Habron should be the son 
of the rayéas orparwwrixdy of 338/7 B.c. (Kirchner, PA 10), or the father-in-law of Lykurgos 
(PA 9; thus ee Mueller al.), the name of whose father we do not know. A “ABpwyv 
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KaaXiov occurs in almost every generation down to the time when the family (n. 23) sup- 
plied an eénynris mvOdxpnatos ’OdéAas “ABpwvos BarqGev (A 8 from 128/7 B.C.) and two 
eEnyntai ime Tov Syjpov Kabeotapévor, Kaddias “ABpwvos and KadXlas Evxrnpovos (A 9-10; 
106/5 and 97/6 B.c.). Would not the writer be more likely to belong to this time in which a 
great number of heortological books accompanied the revival of the old cults? 

76, Generally (and probably correctly) a publication of the wérpra is inferred (Toepffer, 
AG, p. 70; Wilamowitz, Gi. d. Hell. ii, p. 53). In that case it is likely to have occurred just 
before the letter was written and the poet Thyillos (Hillscher, Hom. lit. 1891, p. 403; 
Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. ii, 1892, p. 560; Christ-Schmid, Gr. L. ii. 1, 1920, p. 322) had heard 
about it in Rome (cf. n. 74). 

77. Evrarpidav is K. O. Mueller’s excellent restoration for @vyarpiday of the MS. 

78. Although as early a scholar as Schweighaeuser (see also Petersen, l.c., p. 163) ex- 
plained the passage correctly, general opinion continues to believe in ‘the book of Dorotheos 
about the adrpia trav Edrarpiddv’ (Toepffer, AG, p. 177; Kern, |.c., col. 1583. 56 ff.; Wade- 
Gery, p. 85 al.), and takes Dorotheos for an exegetes. Athenaios supplies two pieces of 
evidence for the meaning of daévppa in the religious language of Athens, viz. from Klei- 
demos’ Exegetikon and from the Edvarpiddv mdrpia._The formulation leaves no doubt that 
he (or rather his source Pamphilos) owes his evidence to Dorotheos. That is almost cer- 
tainly the grammarian Dorotheos of Askalon in the time of the early Empire (Cohn, RE v, 
col. 1571, no. 20) who published a voluminous Adfewy Suvaywyy (‘Arrixal Ad~ets). Accord- 
ingly these mdzpia were not published until Roman times. Athenaios’ introductory words 
én T&v Tovs evayeis xabatpovrwy (E 1) are inaccurate: Dorotheos, who is authoritative, says 
mept tis Tav tkerav Kabdpoews. The ixérns is not necessarily évayys (polluted because of 
bloodshed), though he probably was so usually in ancient times. This and further details 
are shown by the ritual law of Kyrene (Wilamowitz, Sb. Berlin, 1927, p. 167 f.), the last- 
preserved section of which carries the inscription ‘Ixeotwy. The three regulations it contains 
deal respectively with the ixéatos émaxrds, ixéaos drepos TereAeopevos H ateAjs (this is not 
wholly intelligible, but the second prescription represents ‘a much later’ version), ixéctos 
tpiros avropdvos. This point must be emphasized, because those who believe the eupatrid 
exegetai to be members of the genos of the Eupatrids (see n. 32) and consequently 
work with the alleged provenience of this genos from Orestes are inclined to limit the 
eupatrid exegesis to the ‘xd@apois trav ixerdv, dh. die reinigung der zur verséhnung 
angenommenen mérder’ (thus Toepffer, AG, p. 177). Regulations for the admission and 
purgation of fixéovoe are likely to be early everywhere, i.e. pre-Solonian in Athens: Solon 
himself already considered the admission of aliens from the standpoint of secular law 
(Plutarch, Solon 24. 4). This agrees with the fact that the regulations occurred in the 
evrarpioav matpia ; the Solonian aufdéypnoro: were not concerned with these matters. 

79. A I-2, 4-6. 

80. A 3, 7-20. 

81. A 3, 7-12, 14. See moreover for the Eumolpid exegetai A 17-20. 

82. A 13,. 16-20. | 

83. Persson, p. 12f., accuses Ehrmann of a ‘ganz und gar oberflachliche einteilung’, 
because he takes ‘the Pythaist inscriptions’ as his only support. But the corner-stone of his 
own arrangement (which seems to be based on the electoral proceedings for the various 
groups; his arguments are far from clear) is the designation of one group in the same 
inscriptions as io rod Syyou xabecrapevor; this he identifies ‘without any doubt’ with the 
egnyovpevor Ta 7a7pta in the evidence of Timaios (D 1; n. 59), evidence which is by no means 
unambiguous. The warning of Schoell that ‘der riickschluss von der hadrianischen zeit auf 
die urspriingliche einrichtung keine zwingende kraft hat’ has remained unnoticed; it 
applies to a wider domain, not to the number of the exegetai only. 

84. See n. I. 
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85. Our only instance is Adurwy odfmynrjs in Eupolis (Antiatt., p. 98. 18 Bkr.; see on 
Philochoros T 2-3). This was probably the only mention which the grammarians found, 
whereas pavrets occur frequently. If the designation is technically accurate Lampon (who 
had the privilege of maintenance in the prytaneion) was éfnynrys mvbéxpyoros and the 
only zv@éxpnoros known by name from pre-Roman times. We know quite a number of 
pavrets from the fifth and fourth centuries; cf. n. 64 about Pollux’s statements concerning 
eénynrai and pavres. It cannot be accidental that Comedy so seldom mentioned the former. 

86. Two instructive cases are the debate about the oracle of 480 B.c. and the contest about 
the Sicilian expedition (p. 32). Almost more remarkable is the absence of the exegetai 
in the abundant reports about the outrage of the Hermai: the Eumolpidai, to whose sphere 
the parody of the Mysteries belonged, and who may have been at the bottom of the con- 
demnation of Diagoras (see Melanthios 326 F 3), adduced against Andokides their exegetai 
and their zdrpua only ; they were not in a position to cite judgements of the exegetai on the 
outrage of the Hermai. 

87. Cf. p. 50. Schoell, Herm. vi, p. 35 f. (Persson, p. 41) called to mind the story of the 
Delphic Kleomantis with which Lykurg. 7m Leocr. 83-7 enlarged the well-known Kodros 
story: KAcdpavris 5¢ rdév AeAdav tis, rvPdpevos 7o xpynoryptov, &.’ aroppitrwv ejyyeire rots 
"AOnvaiots (Kodros sacrifices himself, and the attack of the Peloponnesians fails). r&e 5é 
Kneopadvrer rau AeAdau 4 méAs adrae te Kal rots exydvots ev mpuTaveian aidioy cirnow édocav. 
The name seems to imply a prophet (ydrzts), and pavrers [Tv8@xoi are the persons mentioned 
by Euripides (Androm. 1100 ff.) alongside of the zpdgéevor of the sacrificing stranger. The 
Scholia do not supply any information ; but we remember that in 480 B.c. when the Athenian 
Geompdzror received the portentous oracle Tiuwy 6 "AvdpoBovAov, trav AeAda@yv avip Séxupos ... 
ouveBovAevée ade Exernpias AaBotou Sevrepa adfis eAPdvras xpacbar THt xpnornpian ws ikéras — 
(Hdt. 7. 141). This may be historical; the story of Lykurgos, which is a manifest addition 
to the ancient legend of Kodros, looks like a Delphic invention. I do not dare to infer that 
there is some truth behind it (as e.g. that the law of Perikles put an end to such claims). I 
cannot tell where Lykurgos got his story; an Aithis as his source (Phanodemos ?) is not 
impossible; but the story is not concerned with the exegetai and cannot be considered as 
an aition for their maintenance in the prytaneion. 

88. Philochoros (who is generally considered to have been an exegetes, although he was 
not) described the last in detail in the seventh book of his Aitthzs (328 F 63-s). 

89. See n. 49. 

go. See pp. 24 ff.; 33 ff. In B 1-4 (see for B 4 n. 45) these two groups only come 
into the question, not the eénynrai €€ EdpoAmddv whom alone Bonner-Smith, Admin. of 
Justice, ii, 1938, p. 217, seem to know. Ehrmann, who tries to distinguish between them, 
does not adduce a real argument, and his explanation of the plural number in Ps. Demo- 
sthenes B 3 (which is not in need of an explanation; see n. 42) as comprehending the mv60- 
xpynoros (-or) and the uo rod Syyou Kafecrapeévos (-or) falls to the ground with his total 
conception (see pp. 25; 27; 33 ff.). General considerations altogether favour the av@oxpyoror 
who were created in order to give every citizen the possibility of getting religious advice (see 
p. 38f.). I should consider the eupatrid exegetai only if the consultant belonged to one 
of the clans (which is not the case here). Plutarch’s account of Theseus’ ideal constitution 
(B 7) can be used neither negatively (for excluding non-eupatrid exegetai in the real State 
of the fifth and fourth centuries), nor positively (as an argument for the assumption that 
the wu@éxpnoroe of the real State must also have been eupatridai). 

gi. See n. 46. 

g2. For the Eumolpidai see nn. 74, 76, and the commentary on Melanthios (no. 326); for 
the eupatridai see n. 78. 

93. I must use this expression until the relation between wv@éypynoro. and eupatrid 
exegetai can be defined. 
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94. I shall content myself with a reference to A. H. Chase, ‘The Influence of Athenian 
Institutions upon the Laws of Plato’, Harvard Stud. tn Class. Philol. xliv, 1933, pp. 131 ff., 
although the well-intended investigation is by no means an ideal solution. Nor could it be, 
as its author ‘wishes to make it clear that the primary interest of this paper is in Plato and 
not in the general field of Greek law’, a subject on which he does ‘not claim to speak with 
authority’. When somebody writes the urgently needed book about Solon he will have to 
concern himself very deeply with Plato. Chase’s remark, p. 190, 1s insufficient, and the 
appended list is open to some objections. There are several good investigations of special 
points in the Laws, which I do not enumerate because they do not deal with the exegetai. 
Chase (p. 150) gives a few indifferent words to ‘the rather mysterious Athenian officials of 
the same name’; he only alludes to the problem of their election, saying it “is carried out in 
a very complicated manner with the aid of the Delphic oracle’. 

95. Op. cit., p. 170f. Petersen and Ehrmann therefore made abundant use of Plato for 
determining the official duties of the real Athenian exegetai. Persson’s assertion (op. cit., 
p- 9 £.) that ‘man diesen weg bis jetzt einzuschlagen unterlassen hat’ is simply wrong. His 
principle that ‘man bei jeder untersuchung sakralgesetzlicher art Platon zu rate ziehen 
muss’ is as crude as the assertion ‘die vorgefasste meinung, dass das orakel hinter so gut 
wie allem was sakrale fragen betrifft, in historischer zeit steckt’ (p. 84). 

96. See the latest treatment by F. Solmsen, ‘Plato’s Theology’, Cornell Stud. 1n Class. 
Phil. xxvii, 1942, who incidentally does not even mention the exegetai in describing ‘the 
background’, viz. the ‘religion in the city-state’, the “destruction of the Old Religion’ and 
its ‘defence and reconstruction’. 

97. Luckily we need not touch here upon the difficult question as to how far Plato’s 
proposals on their part influenced Athenian institutions (Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 194). 

98. See pp. 36 ff. 

gg. C13 n. 53. 

100. See p. 41. 

tor. Cf. pp. 25; 28 ff. 

102. Petersen must be given credit for touching upon this question considering his other- . 
wise unhistorical attitude (op. cit., p. 188), although the answer he supplies is quite 
fantastic (see n. 103); and I am pleased to state that Persson at the very end (op. cit., 
p- 83; my italics) casually remarks “dass die e£yyovpevoe ta mazpra die Altere, sozusagen vor- 
delphische schicht der griechischen religion reprasentieren, of mv8éxpnoro. dagegen die 
delphische, welche sich tiber die altere abgelagert und allmahlich ihre konturen verwischt 
hat’, etc. In this form the idea, which suddently substitutes the general concept of Greek 

religion for the wholly special boards of the Athenian exegetai, is of course of no use, the 
outcome of Persson’s general vagueness. The idea is at once disproved for the exegetai by 
the fact that the zdzpia of the eupatrid exegetai (whom Persson, like others, distinguishes 
from the zv8dxpynoro: as a special board) continued to exist as a code by itself (E 7). It is 
the eupatrid exegetai in particular who naturally at all times practised their exegesis on 
the basis of their zdrpia; it does not come into the question that ‘wir die eényovpevor ra 
warpia in der uns greifbaren gestaltung als ausleger der von Delphi influenzierten sitte 
erhalten’. The questions actually to be raised are these: (1) in what consisted this “Delphic 
spirit’? (2) How far is the thesis of K. O. Mueller correct (Azschylos’ Eum., p. 136; it 1s 
almost universally accepted) that the Athenian laws about atonement for murder come 
from Delphi as a whole? (3) Was the Athenian exegesis of the eupatrids subjected to 
influence from Delphi even before the introduction of the wv@éypyoro: in the first decade 
of the sixth century (or later) although it is earlier in its beginnings? (4) Is the inference 
usually drawn from the absence of «a@apors in Homer to conditions in the mother country 
at all justified? (5) Did xd@apots in the mother country start, not only especially but solely, 
from Delphi? (This is disproved in my opinion by Epimenides’ activity in Athens even 
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apart from other proofs; see pp. 30 ff.). We cannot, and need not, be concerned with 
_ these questions in this context. 

103. C 1, (6), 7-8. About Petersen’s theories see n. 281. 

104. But see n. 74. 

105. See pp. 36 ff. 

106. I say ‘seems’ because this is not the general interpretation of his words (see n. 59). 
Personally I have no doubt. 

107. About the Scholia on Plato see Gudeman, RE ii A, 1923, col. 687 ff. 

108. For Pollux—Hesychios one might think of Scholia on Aristophanes, e.g. on Ach. 
169 ff.: dA’ drrayopedw pi) rovetv éxxdnotayr | rots Oparét rept prabod- Adyw 8 dpiv dre | Scoonula 
"ort Kat pavis BeBAnké pe, or Nub. 579 ff. qv yap He rus eLodos | wndevi Edv ven, 757” F} Bpovrapev 
 paxdLloper. | efra rov Beotaw exOpsv Bupaodseysnv IladAayova | jvix’ peice otparnyov, ras dppis 
ovviyopev | xdrrovodpev Sewd, Bpovty 8° eppdyn 80 dotpamis, | 7 ocAjvn 8 e&éAeute tas ddous, 6 

” #Atos KA. (see also Eccl. 791 ff.). But the preserved scholia, which know the custom and 
define the expression, do not mention any role of the exegetai: rapefuAdrrovro yap oi 
‘Adnvaior ras rod Aids jpepas, Kai dt€Avov tas exxAnoias Sioanpias yevopevns, 7 aAAo Tt weAAovTEs 
dvvew- Stoonula S€ €orw 6 mapa Katpov xeypwv. The evidence is equally negative in the 
Scholia on the tragic poets: we find no note on Aischyl. Eum. 609 f. 75y od paprépyoov 
efnyod d¢ prot, | “ArroMor, et age adv dixnt xaréxravov, or on Soph. Azas 320, or on any other of 
the numerous passages where efnyeto@at occurs in different meanings. This is all the more 
remarkable as Didymos in several passages quoted Exegetika (E 3). The same phenomenon 
is found in Pollux (cf. n. 64), where among the religious names the exegetai are lacking, 
whereas he adduces numerous pieces of information concerning pdvrecs (1. 15 ff.; cf. 7. 188). 

109. Nor are the exegetai mentioned in the Politics, It is an open question whether 
Aristotle had them in mind when he penned *A6z, 21. 6 7a Sé yevn kal ras dparpias Kat Tas 
iepwodvas (cf. Plato, Laws 759 AB) etacev €xew éxdorous Kata Ta watpia: the e€nynrat are not 
feweis (see p. 47). If he did (but see p. 41) it does not help: we are less concerned 
with the exegetai of the clans than with those of the State, viz. the mu@éxpyoro. For 
Plutarch, who does not derive from Aristotle, and if from Theophrastos more probably 
from a dialogue than from the Laws, see n. 49. Aristotle mentions the ofryas on several 
occasions, but does not give a list of the groups entitled to it: honorary privileges do not 
interest him in themselves but only so far as officials are entitled to them. 

110, Pp. 25; 30 ff. 

111, A 2. 

112. A 3. 

113. See n. 12. 

II4. See p. 17. 

115. On this expression, which I use unwillingly and only for the sake of brevity, see n. 119. 

116. See pp. 36 ff. 

117. AI; see n. 4. 

118, The n. 41 on p. 99 in von Fritz’s paper, ‘that the sacred law with which the exegetai 
dealt, was not incorporated in the law-code’, is, to say the least, misleading. But it probably 
is actually wrong, because von Fritz talks of ‘sacred law’ generally where he ought to have 
talked about the ritual (how to observe the Jaw). His error is due to his drawing a non- 
existent contrast between sacred law and secular law (see n. 115). 

119. The influence exercised by Lampon (see n. 17), Diopeithes (who in Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 988 is called xpyopoddyos and pirwp), and other pevrers, or for that matter exegetal, is 
not different in principle from that exercised by Perikles or Kleon. In their quality as 
pdvrets they acted by order of the State, and accidentally we hear expressly (from Plato, 
Laches 198 £ f.) that in the field the decision lies in the hands not of the prophet but of the 
strategos, a situation self-evident in itself, and corroborated by any detailed historical 
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account. In their quality as citizens they acted at their own discretion: they moved pro- 
posals concerning questions in which they were experts, or in which they were specially 
interested because they were religious officials. These matters are quite clear if they are 
not artificially obscured. Such an obscuration is the attempt of von Fritz to prove ‘a 
tremendous change’ in the position of the exegetai ‘in regard to the secular law’ which took 
place between the end of the fifth century and c. 370-357 B.c. The change is said to have 
been caused by the (I add ‘new’) codification of law in 403 B.c. ‘which finally resulted in a 
serious curtailment in the influence of the exegetai’. The earlier situation was this, that 
‘before the new law (scil. the code of 403 B.C.) was adopted and even after its adoption, as 
long as it was not interpreted as referring to the sacred law, the exegetai could always 
invoke the sacred law with impunity. If it was not at variance with the secular law it 
probably always prevailed ; if it was at variance with it they could still contend that the 
sacred law was superior, and the decision was up to the judges.’ The conditions assumed 
here are said to have reached down to the first years of the fourth century, and the assump- 
tion implies a contrast, even a permanent contest, between sacred and secular law, one 
might say a contest between the State and the Church. This conception is based (x) on the 
interpretation of some passages in the orators (B 2-3, 5-6). I hope to have cut the ground 
from under von Fritz’s views by the explanations given : the problem simply does not exist. 
(2) On some utterances of R. Hirzel (Agraphos Nomos, 1900, pp. 32 ff.; Themis, 1907, 
p. 158 f.; see von Fritz, l.c., p. 109, n. 73). This writer spoke of conflicts (the italics are mine) 
‘in die 2m 5. jhdt. die dypada mit den geschriebenen gesetzen gerieten, das rein weltliche 
recht mit dem der exegeten und priester’, and he maintained that ‘die ordnung des kultes 
und aller dahin einschlagenden rechtlichen satzungen selbstverstdndlich immer sache der 
gottheit und ihrer vertreter war’. I must deal very briefly with these ideas. Hirzel’s view 
signifies a complete failure to understand the ancient State generally and the Athenian in 
particular. It may therefore suffice to refer (apart from the codification of the sacred law 
in 594/3 and again in 403 B.C.) to the adjustment of the rules of the Eleusinian cult by the 
State mentioned above (n. 46; but see also n. 144), and moreover to state that we do not 
know anything about conflicts between sacred and profane law, either in the archaic period, 
where they would be possible in themselves (but see p. 46) nor in the ‘modern’ State; 
and that it is difficult to imagine how such conflicts could have arisen after the codification 
of the entire law in 594 B.C. (Exegesis never could refer to any but the laws of the State or 
acknowledged by the State. For this point the case of Andokides B 5-6 furnishes the best 
evidence, not to mention, because it occurred later than the limit set up by von Fritz, 
the even clearer case in Ps. Demosthenes. The only business of the priests was to perform 
the cult according to the usage of the ancestors, and in this they were assisted, if the 
necessity arose, by the exegetai with their special ritual knowledge.) I state further that 
there existed no court in Athens before which could have been brought any lawsuit in the 
name of a deity against the State and no sacred court of law; that the king, who d:adixalee 
Kal tois yéveot nat Tots fepedor tas audiaBynryoes ras Urep Tay iepwv andoas (Aristot. "A@r. 
57. 2), is an official of the State ; that, to put it briefly, in Greece (or for that matter in Rome) 
there exists no ‘canonical Jaw’ ; the State and the Church are not separate institutions, and 
‘Sacred Law’ is a matter different in principle from ‘canonical law’, or from the Corpus 
Turis Canonici of the Catholic Church. An accurate definition of the concept ‘Sacred law’ 
is needed, but I cannot give it here. In particular Sacred law refers to matters which 
with us, on the whole, do not belong to the domain of law, viz. the laws concerning the gods 
and the laws concerning the dead. It is a well-known fact that in the second half of the 
fifth century the State religion of the polzs passed through a crisis. We do not hear anything 
about the attitude of the priests in this crisis nor about that of the exegetai, which is not 
surprising in view of the result of our investigation of the tradition. But the manteis (to 
express it crudely) stood up vigorously for the religion of the State. The crisis did not 
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consist in a conflict between the legislation of the State and the claims of the ‘Church’; 
there is not the least trace of religious officials encroaching upon the sphere of the State. 
On the contrary : Law (and we may add: the legislative assembly) stands firmly on the side 
of State religion; it was the laws and the psephismata of the State brought in by Lampon 
(whom von Fritz calls a ‘liberal’) and his partisans, and administered by the judges of the 
people (who remained that even when the king took them from the number of the mystai) 
that expelled Anaxagoras (and perhaps Protagoras) from Athens, that set a price on the 
head of Diagoras and that condemned Sokrates. (I regret that Jaeger in Pazdeia, ii, 1943, 
p. 75, at the end of his chapter on Sokrates, with surprising and in my opinion erroneous 
reasoning, perceives in the trial of Sokrates ‘the first appearance in the West of the problem 
which was to live through many centuries, the problem of state and church’. Higher 
criticism might suggest that this is a subsequent addition.) The Athenians of the demo- 
cratic State in particular were proud of being the most pious people; the face of the State 
(as of the ‘Church’) was unambiguously set against the new science and the new education 
given by the sophists which seemed to be (and was in part) irreligious, and which seemed 
to be oligarchic and a privilege of the ruling classes. As to the condemnation of Sokrates 
we may leave aside the more profound considerations which did not interest the judges of 
the people and which they hardly understood. What they did understand were the political 
implications of Sokrates’ teaching and of his attitude, and in this they were hardly wrong: 
they felt that democracy had to defend itself to the last, and they also felt that the new 
thinking involved an attack on State and religion, theiy State and their religion, and in this 
they certainly were right. Sokrates would not have been condemned if he had not appeared 
to be an enemy of the democratic State, a partisan of the ‘old oligarchs’, a teacher of 
oligarchic youth, whose piety the people was right in suspecting, at least after the scandals 
of 415 B.c. It may be added in passing that in the case of Anaxagoras, too, matters of party- 
policy had a part (these things are by no means simple), as they did more than a hundred 
years later in the law against the schools of philosophy. In the circumstances we had best 
altogether avoid the expression ‘secular State’ in regard to antiquity (cf. n. 115) : no ancient 
State (and in particular not Athens) was secular in the sense in which we use the term. This 
holds good although in Greece generally and in Athens in particular there was no room for 
a hierarchy, and although almost all the weapons of a church were lacking, viz. dogma, 
religious teaching, sermon, confessional. This is stated briefly and correctly in Schoemann- 
Lipsius—Bischoff, Gr. Alt. ui, pp. 449 ff. Even Hirzel stresses (Themis, p. 158 and repeatedly) 
the fact that “die Griechen ihren priestern niemals so viel zugestanden haben, dass sie bei 
ihnen auch tiber das weltliche recht auskunft gesucht hatten’ ; in Homer it is the kings that 
have the 6éuts from’Zeus, not the priests. I wish particularly to refer to the pertinent con- 
clusion in Latte’s Heil. Recht (1920, p. 113), although I should have formulated it a little 
differently in consideration of n. 259: ‘die mdglichkeit eines priesterrechtes neben dem 
staatlichen gab es fiir die Hellenen nicht ; nirgends haben sie als hiiter und berufene exegeten 
des zivilen rechts eine rolle gespielt, die den vergleich auch nur mit den rémischen pontifices 
herausforderte, etc.’ As ‘clerical State’ is not a happy term either, we had better talk of the 
‘modern State’ which, in Athens, begins with the Solonian codification. But even this 
modern State never thought of contrasting an autonomous domain of religion with the 
domain of the State. Again the contrary is the case: in the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury, in the time of the Diadochs and in the Roman time it is the State that comes to the 
assistance of the threatened cult and that finds in religion the truest expression of its nature. 

120. Instead of paying attention to the clear evidence, and drawing from it the conclu- 
sions inevitable in my opinion, modern writers have confused the two entirely different 
offices (see also p. 47) and endeavoured to make as many manteis as possible exegetai 
or rather (for I do not deny a priort that a mantis could be elected exegetes) to make their 
activity as manteis appear the activity of exegetai (see on Philochoros T 2-3). It is further 
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worth while to refer to the fact that in the early Roman times the exegetai, mostly taken 
from old aristocratic families, again have a role on representative occasions; the pdvrecs 
fall behind them in the sequence of the dyaydvres rv [Iv8aida and are never used for dating 
(A 8-11; nn. 27, 29), but in the time of Domitian the exegetai have disappeared and the 
payers has remained (see n. 30). It is further worth stating expressly that Plato, although 
he mentions the exegetai (with the limitation shown p. 20 f.) much more frequently than 
the manteis, yet in the general regulation C 2 places the latter on the same level with 
priests and exegetai: the three groups together form the religious coadjutors of the vopo- 
¢vAaxes, and it is evident in all passages that Plato is definitely aware of the differences 
between them. 

121. “Adz. 54. 6. | 

122, I do not wish to anticipate, but I must stress the point that what the exegetai 
publish are Exegetika, not Altthides; also the first Atthis appeared c. 400 B.C., the first 
Exegetikon at least a generation, perhaps half a century, later. 

123. See p. 21 f. 

124. We must use this expression (not speaking of ‘boards’ or even ‘groups’) in order to 
accommodate the fact that in Roman times two eupatrid exegetai with different distinguish- 
ing epithets appear alongside of each other. We need not concern ourselves with the so- 
called exegetes of the Kerykes (A 19-20; see n. 40, cf. n. 47). Petersen who (pp. 162 ff.) 
distinguished ‘mit sicherheit dreierlei exegeten in Athen, aus den Eupatriden, aus den 
Eumolpiden und aus den Keryken’, did not yet know A 1, and he knew only some of the 
Pythaist inscriptions. These é€nynral ex Kypvxwy still haunt Persson, p. 13. 

125. I use for the sake of convenience (with Timaios D 1) the short designation of Roman 
times (A 13). In the fifth and fourth centuries they are called officially and in Plato ods 6 
‘Aroddwy avetAev (A I; C 4). On the meaning of audéxpnaoros see p. 31. 

126. E 7; A 11, 14,15 5. On the interpretation of the designation see p. 28. I write 
evmarpidat for the practical purpose of distinguishing the nobility in general from the clan 
of the Edvarpida: (n. 156). This is not misleading (as Wade-Gery, CQ xxv, p. 83 asserts): 
of course evarpidat is not ‘a mere adjective’ but neither is it ‘a proper name’, It is the 
designation of a caste, and in this respect there is no difference between edzarpidae on the 
one hand and dypotxo: and dSyoupyoi (Aristot. "Abr. 13. 2 yewpopor—8npovpyot) in Plutarch 
B 7 on the other. The editors who print these names with small letters are quite correct. 

127. E 6; (A 4-5); A 6, 16-17, (18). Foucart (op. cit., p. 240) distinguished the é€nyqrai 
Edpodmédr (A 6) as ‘les exégetes au service de la famille’, who, elected by the clan, have to 
explain the vépipa EdpoAméddy to their clan-fellows, from the éényyral e€ EdpoAmsdav (A 16) 
OF €x Tod yevous TH EdpoAméddy (A 17) as ‘les exégétes au service de l'état’, i.e. the Eumolpid 
member of the alleged board of three exegetai (see p. 26f.). Toepffer (AG, p. 71, n. 1) rightly 
rejected this distinction. Actually the character of the inscription A 6 precludes the 
reference to the exegetai of the family; and linguistically there is no difference between 
the possessive genitive and the genitive with preposition as expressions for belonging to a 
clan. Even less does the difference justify the inference of Persson (op. cit., p. 18) to the 
‘urspriingliche wahlart der Eumolpidenexegeten’. I may state in passing that the wide- 
spread conception (e.g. Ehrmann, op. cit., pp. 45, 51; Kirchner on Syil.3 83, n. 10) ‘ius e€nyy- 
sews ad totam gentem pertinet, etsi constituitur ex ea magistratus quidam culus hoc est 
proprium officium’ is incredible in itself; ‘man kénnte ebensogut behaupten, dass alle 
eupatriden dasselbe recht hatten’ (Persson, p. 38, n. 2). It cannot be supported either by the 
case of Andokides (B 5) or by the formula xador: adv Edpodnida eEnydvrat (A 4-5): the State 
does not consult the clan here but orders that the cult is to be performed according to its 
rites ; the formula is a succinct expression of the meaning of which the verb leaves no doubt. 
What belongs to the whole clan (or to the whole class of eupatridai) are the wa7pia, which 
are interpreted by the exegetai of the clan (or of the class) when occasion arises. 
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128. Inn. 1 I called attention to this static treatment, which dates the whole institution 
back to primeval times and does not consider the possibility of an historical development. 
The concluding remark of R. Schoell (Herm. xxii, p. 565) 1s typical in this respect, because 
he evidently was disquieted by the existence of three boards alongside of each other: ‘die 
eupatridischen, pythischen und eleusinischen rechtsweiser vertreten die drei ehrwiirdigen 
gottesdienste, welche in der alten geschlechterordung der beiden hauptstadte des attischen 
landes wurzeln und, in der bildung des gesamtstaates Athen verschmolzen, allezeit als die 
religidsen grundpfeiler der birgerlichen rechtsordnung gelten. Dieselbe trias erscheint eng 
verbunden in der attischen schwurformel.’ 

129. Among others Busolt, Gr. G.? i, 1893, p. 679, n. 33 De Sanctis, ATOIS2, 1912, p. 61 f.; 
Schoemann-Lipsius Gr. Alt.* i, 1897, p. 468; (Busolt-)Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, ii, 
1926, p. 1105 f. share the opinion of Schoell and Toepffer; so apparently does Persson, op. 
cit. 10 ff. in the form that there are besides the é£nynrat ef Edpormddy also of rvfoypnoror and 
of e€nynral of bro rod Sypou Kabeorapevo (p. 17 f.). I have not quite succeeded in unravelling 
his view, because he polemizes against both Toepffer’s ‘einteilungsgrund’ and Ehrmann’s 
division into two groups (p. 12 f.), but he does not make it clear whether he assumes the 
avOcxpnoro. to be eupatridai as a whole (thus pp. 17; 83?) or in part (p. 13; see n. 131). 
Foucart, op. cit., p. 238 f. (see also Colin, BCH xxx, 1906, pp. 189 ff.) tried to give a new 
foundation to the earlier general opinion (see particularly Dittenberger, Herm. xx, 1885, 
p. 13; on CJA iil. 24) which assumes one State board composed of three members, the 
efnynrys e€ evrratpiday, the eEnynris €€ EtpoAmdady, and the ru@dxpnaros (for whom Peter- 
sen, p. 167, substitutes the Keryx; see n. 124). Kirchner, Syll.3 717 in the insufficient n. 5 
and Stengel, Kultusalt.3, 1920, p. 72 f. uphold a kind of mixed view. 

130. See pp. 26 f.; 29. 

13I. See pp. 27; 33 ff. Persson, who did not perceive the punctum saltens (viz. whether 
the wu@dxpnoro, too, necessarily must be eupatridai; see nn. 83; 129), treated Ehrmann’s 
arguments with an entirely unjustified contempt. In fact Ehrmann, in the form of a clear 
thesis, drew from general opinion the almost inevitable conclusion that the zv@éxypno7o 
were eupatridai (see n. 198). | 

132. A g-11. I wish again expressly to call attention to the fact that in the authors 
(B 1-4) the exegetai never have a qualifying phrase as part of their designation, and that 
general considerations tell in favour of the wu@dxpnarot (cf. n. go). 

133. E 7. 

134. See n. 59. 

135. For even this last possibility must be considered for Hellenic times, little probability 
though it has seen from the historical standpoint : in Athens discriminations against nobility 
in itself did not exist; for the time of Solon see p. 38 f. In A 1, besides perhaps the 
board of mv@dxpnorot, the é€nynrat e€ edmarpiddy can alone be considered, not because 
Eleusinian cult-officials are mentioned in the first clause, but because it is inconceivable 
that the Eumolpidai should ever have left the selection of their exegetai to the Delphic 
Apollo, voluntarily or by compulsion of the State. Indeed all epigraphic testimonies show, 
negatively and positively, that the exegetai of the Eumolpidai are a special board which 
has nothing to do either with the eupatrid exegetai or with the wv8expyoror. 

136. That holds good even if one does not accept Wade-Gery’s viv (n. 5). Of course the 
plural number adroitat, for those whom Apollo will select in future, does not prove anything. 
But in 1. 10 [wdvra]s and [rovrou]s are really the only possible supplements ; and if the former 
is correct the number three in Plato (Preuner even accepted it in the text) obtains 
particular importance. 

137. Only a prejudiced interpretation can understand A 8-12 otherwise than as showing 
that there was but one exegetes of each of the two categories: the absence of a qualifying 
phrase, to set the individual off from the board (cf. n. 129), is decisive. Concerning the 
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matter it would be unintelligible that for the Pythais in particular (in which sometimes 
the whole board of archons and all strategoi took part) only one of three zv@éxpnoroe 
should have been sent, one from the eupatrid board being sent also (see Ehrmann, p. 22). 
It is a mere expedient when some writers (like Colin) try to prove special relations of some 
of the clans mentioned among the Pythaistai (cf. n. 156), and it does not even help, for their 
representatives go in their quality as Pythaistai and members of the nobility, not as 
exegetai. Ehrmann’s opinion that the eupatrid board consisted of two members cannot be 
strictly refuted (but see n. 136); but Ziehen already drew the obvious inference that the 
number was altered ‘later’. 

138. A 12, 14. 

139. We are not justified in regarding it as an accident that for the é€nynris xetporovy7os 
U76 Tob Sjyou the qualification e¢ edmarpiddv is stated on the seat (A 14) whereas it is lacking 
for the rufdxpnoros efnynzys (A 12). In the period of archaism we expect accuracy just in 
these things, and the inscriptions on the marble seats of the dress circle are accurate as far 
as we Can examine them (cf. n. 166). Compare e.g. IG? 11. 5056 tepéws MeArropevod Atovdcou 
ef Evvedidv with 5060 iepéws Atov¥cov MedArropevod ex rexvertav. 

140. It is self-evident that we must distinguish the groups for each detail. We cannot 
e.g. a priort ask how ‘the exegetai’ were elected, as Petersen (p. 168) and gerieral opinion 
before him did, assuming one board of exegetai only, which was composed of three different 
members. The mode of election may have been different for each of the three boards (if 
there were three). We are quite certain only in regard to the zuéxpyeror (see p. 29); see 
p. 27 f. about the eupatrid, and p. 26 f. about the Eumolpid exegetai. The same of 
course applies to their official spheres. Persson is acting against the principles of method 
when (pp. 7 ff.) he begins his investigation with Plato and subsequently puts the question 
‘wie verhalten sich die athenischen exegeten zu diesen ausseren bestimmungen iiber die 
exegeteninstitution ?’ (p. 10) answering it at once from the Pythaist inscriptions. Von Fritz, 
p. 95 f., evades the necessity of putting questions altogether, giving quite unsatisfactory 
reasons. | 

141. A 6; 18; cf. n. 39. The formula in A 4-5 (cf. B 6) yields nothing for a plurality of 
exegetai: it is speaking about the ritual of the clan. About the Eumolpid exegetai see also 
Ehrmann, op. cit., pp. 45 ff.; Persson, op. cit., p. 37 f. 

142. B 5 with nn. 46-7. 

143. A 18-20 with nn. 39-40. 

144. For this exegesis obviously is a ‘gentilicium munus’, and Persson is certainly wrong 
when doubtfully inferring from the title éé EjyoAmddv that ‘wenigstens vom 1. jahrhundert 
ab die Eumolpidenexegeten ebenfalls vom volke gewahlt wurden’ (cf. n. 127). I am even 
inclined to regard as a proof for the election of the Eleusinian officials by the clans the fact 
that the State secured its influence by appointing émpeAnrad who, with the Baowreds, 
supervised the mysteries: these are elected by the people, dvo pév éf "APnvaiwy anavrwy, éva 5 
ef Edpodméday, eva 8° éx Kynpixwv (Aristot. ‘Adz. 57. 1). 

145. A 17 with n. 38. 

146. See pp. 27; 29. 

147. A 4-5, 6 (where the limitation zvornpiors should be observed). The saying of Perikles 
(B 6 with n. 48) also shows that the title of the clan to this office was undisputed within these 
limits. Hence we must infer that the utterance was made on an occasion connected with 
the Mysteries (cf. n. 46). 

148. A 17. 

149. E 6. 

150. B 5 is a weak foundation for assuming that these limits were ever transgressed ; but 
the possibility that it happened cannot be absolutely excluded. 

151. A 14; p. 26. 
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152. I can of course not enter here upon the question of the appointment of officials in 
the archaic State. 

153. Cf. Aristot. ‘A@z. 57. 1. 

154. A real ‘assembly of the nobility’ or other corporate organization of the clans 
can, from Solon’s time, hardly have existed, certainly from Kleisthenes onward it did 
not. Conditions had changed fundamentally (to give a date, since the battle of Pallene). 
In 580 B.c. the nobility still so far pulled together that they could carry through the election 
of five eupatrid archons as against five from the two other classes (Aristot. "A@z. 13. 2). 
Even in 561/o B.c. they still had something like corporate existence in the ‘party’ of the 
medtaxoé (ibid. 13. 4). But the association was no more legally recognized than e.g. the 
conservative party founded about a century later by Thukydides son of Melesias; the law 
of 410/9 B.C. put an end to collective actions of that party in the Council (see on Philochoros 
F 140). We do not know how long the quasi-corporation of the duAoBacueis existed. Pos- 
sibly it did not survive the Hellenistic period, and it is equally possible that in the archaizing 
time ‘the people’ (viz. then the notables) took its place. 

155. “Adz, 21. 6. 

156. The existence of a clan EvmarpiSa: (which Wade-Gery denied in CQ xxv, 1931, 
pp. 82 ff.) is absolutely proved by Isokrates 16. 25 6 yap marip (of Alkibiades) zpos per 
avipav jv Edrarpisay, av thy evyéverav e€ adtis Tis emwvepias pardiov yrdvat, mpos yuvarkav 
8 Adkpewnday, of tod pév mAovrov péyrotrov pvnpetov KxatéArmov xrA. (see Wilamowitz, 
Ph U 1, 1880, p. 119, n. 34; Toepffer, Herm. xxii, 1887, pp. 497 ff.; AG 1889, pp. 175 ff.). We 
may therefore leave aside Polemon (/'HG ili. 49), and do not even need the corroboration of 
the Pythaist inscriptions, where the Evwarpida: are mentioned alongside of other clans 
(Kijpuxes, "Epvorx8ovidar, ITuppaxidar, EvvetSac; it should be noticed that the EvpoAntSa are 
lacking; Fouzilles de Delphes, iii. 2 no. 5). We do not know where their original home was; 
the fact of Alkibiades having been LxapBwrisns does not help us in this respect, for this 
deme was ‘probably situated inside the precinct of the city’ (Honigmann, RE iii A, col. 434). 
We are not necessarily obliged to explain the name. A ‘Eupatros’ or ‘Eupator’ as a 
(fictitious) ancestor (Toepffer, AG, p. 177) is not very credible, but there are other possi- 
bilities: the clan may have brought the name with it from a village where they were the 
only nobility, or they may have thought themselves, for a reason we cannot recognize, 
particularly distinguished, the nobles xa7’ efox7». The assumption, formerly universal and 
not yet quite extinct, that the eupatrid exegetai were taken from this clan (Toepffer; 
Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 12, n. 1, p. 24; Oehler, RE vi, 1909, col. 1165 no. 2; De Sanctis ; Foucart, 
l.c., p. 238; Busolt in Grech, Staatskunde, ii, 1926, p. 772 n. 2 al.) is based on (1) an inference 
by analogy from the efnynrai é€ EvpoAmdadv, who were elected from this clan alone, not from 
all clans of the Eleusinian aristocracy (Wilamowitz, Herm. xxii, 1887 , p. 121 n. 1); such a 
parallel does not, of course, prove anything; (2) an idea of R. Hirzel (Rh. M. xliii, 1888, 
p. 631 f.) which was widely approved (Toepffer ; Oehler; Ehrmann; Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. 
11, 1893, p. 48, n. 26; Griech. Trag. tibers. ii*, 1904, p. 244 f.; Lesky, RE xviii. 1, 1939, col. 981. 
46 ff.), viz. that the clan derived itself from Orestes as him ‘who acted nobly towards his 
father’ (Soph. El. 160, 857, 1079), and that it based its hereditary title to exegesis on a 
legend concerning the purging of Orestes by Apollo. The foundations of this construction, 
which has never been seriously refuted, are weak and defective : there is not the shadow of a 
proof for the derivation; Orestes was purged in Athens by the king, not by the exegetai 
(see p. 50); a connexion between him and the Areopagos does not exist before 
Aischylos (see on Hellanikos F 1), and the idea that Apollo appeared as exegetes before the 
Areopagos (on account of Hum. 609 ff.) is vain imagining. It is not only Orestes who is called 
evrarpions in Tragedy; Theseus is called so too (Hippol. 152, 1283), and we have no reason 
for interpreting the epithet otherwise than ‘son of a noble father’. The eupatrid exegetai 
were not originally—if ever—connected with Apollo in such a manner as to have received 
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from him their wdrpta, which moreover were not confined to regulations for purging from 
the stain of murder (see on E 7). The interpretation of the Eupatridai as being the 
descendants of Orestes (K. O. Mueller, Azsch. Eum., p. 162; Persson p. 13 ff.; Busolt— 
Swoboda il, p. 1106) is, it is true, not directly refutable, because we have no evidence as to 
the qualification of the eupatrid exegetai; but it is indirectly refuted by the fact mentioned 
above that at least one exegetes of the Roman time was taken from another genos 
(A. Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien, 1924, p. 126 f.; Wade-Gery, l.c., p. 84). The authority of 
Plutarch (B 7) also speaks of the nobility, not of the clan, and historical considerations 
(see pp. 36 ff.) point in the same direction. Of course these facts do not preclude the 
possibility of members of the genos Eupatridai being selected for the board of the e&nynrai 
ef edratpiddv; this evidently happened frequently in Roman times when the clan was 
flourishing: the bd rod Sypouv Kabeorapevor of 106/5 and 97/6 B.C. were Edzarpidat; so 
were KadAdias “ABpwvos and KadAlas Edxrjpovos, and in the second century A.D. Ailios 
Theophilos (A 15 b), who in the poem on his son P. Ailios Phaidros (Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 
152) is called wzpoydvots cat yéve. Edrrarpidys. Possibly there are members of the clan among 
the zv8éypyno7o (A 8-9). 

157. See n. 32. 

158. D 1 with n. 59. 

159. E 7. 

160. A I. 

161. I think we may discard the suggestion made by Kirchhoff that the whole decree 
repeats an earlier one which can be dated only by the mention of the rupavvoxrdvot. Nor 
does it seem probable, even if in 1. 10 one supplies mévras (n. 8), that the innovation consists 
in giving to all exegetai what formerly had been the prerogative of, say, the chairman of the 
board. We do not know of such a distinction made between the three members of the 
board, and it seems unlikely that it existed. 

162. D 1; see n. 59. 

163. A 2. 

164. See n. 42. 

165. A 8-12, 

166. C1. The prytaneion decree (A 1) also obviously has in view a permanent office, and 
in Roman times the exegetes Phaidros is mentioned in 106/5 and in 97/6B.c. (A 9-10). The 
omission of ca Biov on the theatre seat A 12 is perhaps not even due to negligence : what had to 
be stated for the yetporovy eis bao rod Sypov (A 14) was self-evident for the zv@dypnoros, for the 
sanction by the god (like the Catholic ordination of a priest) gives him the chargcter tndelebtlis. 

167. See n. 53. 

168. Aristot. "AO. 21.6. He says (like the decree and Plato C 4) that é« ré&v wpoxpifevrew 
éxarov apynyetav ous avetAev % ITv0ia Séxa. But it is quite correct that Pausanias fo. Io. 1 
Says xaTd TO pdvTevpa TO €x AeApdy, as correct as that the genuine Tyrtaios (F 3 b Diehl) 
calls the newly formed fundamental State-law pavretas re Beod Kai reAevr’ Ey (the subject 
of éverxav are the wv@tor), The fact that each utterance of the Delphic god, each answer to 
the question «i Aduov Kat dyetvoy is an oracle, should be taken into account also in the inter- 
pretation of Plutarch’s expression (Lyk. 6. 1) dote-pavreiav ex AeAdav xoptoat wept avrijs 
(scil. rijs yepovcias), Hv pyrpay KaAodar (scil. of AaxeSatpdvior). The inscription of the Sacred 
Laws of Kyrene also is instructive in this respect : ‘diesen ersten paragraphen hat der gott 
gesprochen . . . alles folgende ist nicht nur in der sprache kyrendisch, sondern auch im 
inhalt: der gott hat nur den gesetzen, als sie ihm die Kyrenaeer unterbreiteten, seine 
sanktion gegeben’ (Wilamowitz, Sb. Berlin, 1927, p. 157). In this sense we must also inter- 
pret the contradiction in Herodotos 1. 65. 4: of pév 84 tives pds Tovrotor Aéyouar Kai dpdoat 
avta. tiv IIv8inv tov viv nabecredra Koopov Sraprijryvat, ws 8 avroi Aaxedarponor A€yovat, 


Avxotpyov ,.. é« Kpyrns dyayéaba (cf. n. 178): no doubt the Delphic guides (who probably 
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are at the bottom of the zwés) bragged to the pious historian, but for all his piety he was 
too honest for them. 

169. Cf. pp. 273 32. 

170. See pp. 27 f.; 41; cf. n. 53. 

171. Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 280. 

172. E. Curtius, Gr. G. 1, 1857, p. 453 (cf. n.174); R. Schoell, who in his fundamental paper 
about the prytaneion decree (Herm. vi, 1872, pp. 36 ff.) tries to connect the otrnats of the 
exegetai with the curious story of the Delphic Kleomantis (cf. n. 87): ‘das delphische 
orakel hatte seine standigen vertreter in Athen, die eupatridischen exegeten.’ Of his suc- 
cessors I mention Ehrmann, who states e.g. on p. 18 ‘ wu8éxpnorot maxime Delphico 
oraculo officia praestitisse’ ; p. 38 ‘munera quibus Eupatridarum interpretes ut proprii dei 
Delphici ministri fungebantur’ ; and Stengel who, however, became more cautious in the 
course of time: his words in Kultusalt.?, 1918, p. 67, ‘in Athen und anderen stadten hatte das 
orakel seine exegeten, die die spriiche auslegten und in fragen des familien- und geschlech- 
terrechtes, vor allem aber wenn es sich um sihnungen handelte, rat und auskunft gaben’, 
have become in the third edition (1920, p. 72 f.) ‘ausserdem gab es die exegeten die’, etc. 
The idea which Persson, l.c., pp. 74 ff., on the basis of Lucian’s "Addfavdpos 7 Wevdopavris, 
formed of the nature and the activity of the Delphic oracle I can only regard as a crude 
rationalistic distortion in spite of the precautions with which he surrounds his comparison, 
as e.g. the naive statement, p. 77: “es ist doch ein unterschied zwischen einem propheten 
und einem falschen propheten.’ The distortion is due to a really astounding failure in 
general understanding of all that concerns oracles and the exploration of the future. As to 
the exegetai his final opinion is ‘dass sie in intimer verbindung mit Delphi standen, besonders 
die mu@dxpyoro e€nynrai’ (p. 87), that they ‘eine grosse, bisher ungeniigend beachtete rolle 
gespielt haben’ for, a matter ‘allerdings nirgends bezeugt’, they have ‘wie Alexanders 
kundschafter das orakel mit wichtigen ereignissen 4 jour gehalten’ ; they were in a situation 
to do this as members ‘of the most distinguished families’ who ‘die wichtigeren ereignisse 
sowohl innerhalb des staates wie der vomehmsten familien, ihre geheimnisse und ihre 
plane kannten’, and the ‘clever diplomats’ at Delphi could fabricate their oracles on the 
basis of these ‘lokale: neuigkeiten’ (p. 78 f.). 

173. Op. cit., p. 280. Neither did he ask from what date there were efnynrat rubexpnoror 
in Athens, although from his formulation one must infer that he took them to be very old, 
pre-Solonian in any case, nor whether they were eupatridai (if they were, the argument 
from the wdzpia, which the eupatridai alone had, drops out). 

174. This is the conception of E. Curtius (cf. n. 172), who regarded the Delphic oracle 
as an authority standing (at least in matters of religion) above the individual States. 
Accordingly he declared the exegetai of Athens, the wv@:or of Sparta, the Gewpod of Aigina, 
Troizen, Mantineia to be the ‘permanent representatives of the Delphic oracle’, to whom 
‘ein gewisses oberaufsichtsrecht unbedenklich eingeraumt wurde’ even after the States, 
according to his ideas, had become independent. The tasks of these representatives are 
said to have been ‘fiir ausftthrung des von Delphi befohlenen zu sorgen’ and ‘jede abwei- 
chung von den gemeinsamen hellenischen satzungen zu riigen’. This conception is as seriously 
in opposition to the actual foundations of the political and spiritual life of the Polis as 
Hirzel’s contrast between the State and the Church (see n. 119), and it has been briefly but 
correctly refuted by Schoemann-Lipsius—Bischoff, Gr. Alt.4 ii, 1902, p. 452 f. Not even in 
the domain of faith was Apollo ever a Greek Pope; and anyone who really examines the 
oracles which are historically attested will be very sceptical towards the idea still widely 
spread of an enormous treasure of knowledge accumulated at Delphi: the answers of the 
god to official inquiries of the States (and the majority of the questions concerning the 
‘sending of colonies belong to these) were often derived from the questions. For inquiries 
touching internal policy the answers were mostly restricted to a simple affirmative reply 
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to the question €f Adov Kai dpewov, by which e.g. the design of a constitution received the 
divine sanction (cf. nn. 168, 177) ; in the domain of cult equally the oracle simply answered 
in the affirmative whether a cult should be instituted, or in the case of plagues it recom- 
mended the institution of a cult (a typical case, because the inquirers become annoying, 
is reported in Hdt. 5. 82); or in doubtful cases the oracle prescribed proceeding xara ra 
adrpta. In urgent questions of foreign policy in particular the oracle often simply gives the 
answer suggested by the question of the inquiring State (a very typical case is the inquiry 
of the Argives in 481 B.c. : see Hdt. 7. 148). In such cases, it is true, the god had occasionally 
to come to a decision, and then he uttered the well-known ambiguous sayings (cf. nn. 185, 
186). It is in regard to such cases alone that the question can be raised whether the Delphic 
oracle pursued a ‘policy’ of its own, not only in its much discussed attitude in the Persian 
War but also concerning internal Greek conflicts (a most interesting, and by no means 
simple, instance is the Aigina oracle mentioned in Hdt. 5. 89). But it should be noticed that 
even in such cases the decision lay in the hands of the sovereign State; it depended upon 
how the State interpreted the oracle and whether it followed the directions of the oracle 
at all (again a very instructive case is recorded in Hdt. 7. 140 ff.; see n. 187). The question 
about the origin and advance of the Delphic oracle and the estimation of its influence 
is certainly one of the most difficult historical problems; we are still without a book, even 
after Parke’s The Delphic Oracle, which solves it, as far as this is possible at all, by a careful 
discussion of the individual cases, with the necessary historical and psychological insight, 
and taking into consideration the changes of the times. But the old conception of Ephoros 
and Curtius has perished (and that of eighteenth-century rationalism ought to have), though 
remains of it still haunt some authors of histories of literature (but the ‘Delphic epos’ 
suggested by Wilamowitz has lost prestige considerably), and certain writers of the history 
of religion. This seems to be the case in a particularly offensive form in Nilsson’s Gesch. d. 
griech. Rel. i, 1941, pp. 604 ff., who infers the influence of the Delphic oracle on the life of 
the Athenian State from the fact that ‘seine beauftragten fortwahrend zugegen waren, 
um seine satzungen zu wahren und seine spriiche zu deuten’ (on this point see p. 30 f.). 
What Nilsson says about the influence of Delphi on the Solonian legislation (down to the 
details of the reform of the calendar) is mere imagination. We do not even know whether 
these laws were presented to the god for his sanction as the various Spartan fundamental 
laws were (perhaps including those of the genuine ‘Lykurgos’ of 556/5 B.c.). But however 
this may be, the Solonian legislation arose as exclusively from Athenian conditions and 
requirements (and from the spirit of the Athenian lawgiver) as did the great Rhetra and 
its reactionary reform from Spartan. Kleisthenes, although he left to the god the selection 
of the heroes of the phylai (see n. 168), neither applied for his psephismata (cf. Wade- 
Gery, CQ xxvii, 1933, p. 22) to Delphi nor had them sanctioned by the Delphic god. In the 
fifth century the practice of the ‘modern’ State is quite clear ; it was probably not essentially 
different in the sixth, while for the archaic period the question arises how far we may reckon 
at all with Delphi as the religious authority for Athens. If Persson intends to take in hand 
the investigation of Sacred Legislation in Athens ‘mit der vorgefassten meinung, dass das 
orakel hinter so gut wie allem, was sakrale fragen betrifft, in historischer zeit steckt’, and 
that the task is ‘es auch da aufzuspiiren wo es nicht offen auf der hand liegt’, we may hold 
ourselves lucky that this second part of the Vorstudien zu einer Geschichte der attischen 
Sakralgesetzgebung has not been published. 

175. A1;cf. C 4. 

176. This is quite clear even in the Pythaist inscriptions (A 9-11) when along with 
the av@6xpyoros the tro rot Syjpou xafectapévos is mentioned. 

177. Persson gave some examples (not without mistakes) for the use of the word in 
literature (1.c., p. 11, n. 1): Aischyl. Choeph. goo wot 81) ra dowd Aogiov pavrevpara | 7a 
nufoxpnora; Eurip. Jon 1218 6 audéxpyoros Aogiov veavias (“uber den der gott ein orakel 
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gegeben hatte’, Wilamowitz); Xenoph. Aakx. mod. 8. 5 ov mpdrepov amédwxe (Lykurgos) zat 
adjbet rovs vopous mpiv €hOdv adv rots Kpariarots eis AeAhovs éen7jpero tov Bedy ei Adtov Kal 
Gpewwov etn rie Srdprye weBopevne ols avros EOnxe vopois’ emret S€é avetre 7H ravri dpewwov elvat, 
TOTE ATESWKEV, OV pdvov avomov GAAG Kal dvdatov Deis To muBoxpHorots vopors pu reiDecBa. 
Some pieces of epigraphic evidence may be added. There are in Thera a xowov “Av&tor#- 
pos too mvfoxpyorov UG xii. 3. 329); in Erythrai a Dionysos and an Aphrodite zv@0xp7n- 
aros (Syll.3 1014, c. 250 B.C.); in Olbia a riBépevos aywv rau “AxiAdet Kata To mvPdxpyortoy 
(Syll.3 730, first century B.C.). 

178. Curtius, l.c.; Ziehen, op. cit., p. 109; Persson, op. cit., p. 11 af. We had better not 
speak of a ‘right to vote’ of the oracle; the god is tied to the list; he may only select, not 
reject. Comparable to a certain degree is the Pope’s part in appointing bishops in cases 
where the State presents names and the Pope subsequently confers the canonical investiture. 

179. See p. 38 f. 

180. This is the view (to mention some of the moderns besides Petersen, op. cit., p. 206) of 
Colin, BCH xxx, 1906, p. 192; of Ehrmann, op. cit., pp. 38 ff.; and pp. 39, 79; of Stengel 
(see n. 172); of Laqueur, RE xiii, 1927, col. 1094. 30 ff.; of v. Fritz, lL.c., p. 125 f.; of Nilsson 
(see n. 174). 

181. D 2-4; cf. p. 21 f. 

182. Hdt. 7. 140. 13 142. 1 (for whom, it is true, this was the usual term for a person 
inquiring of a god) ; on the meaning see Ziehen, RE v A 2, cols. 2233 ff.) ; Plutarch, Nzk. 13. 2. 
The office does not seem to have been permanent in Athens: the people, in each individual 
case, elected men who had its confidence for the inquiry from the god (an example e con- 
trario in n. 183). In Sparta, however, each king had two zv@o belonging to his establish- 
ment: Hat. 6. 57. 4; Xen. Aak. vod. 15. 5; Kahrstedt, Gr. Staatsr. 1, 1922, p. 249 f.; Busolt— 
Swoboda, Gr. Staatsk. ii, 1926, p. 674. 

183. IG? il. 204 (Syll.3 204). 

184. See on Philochoros T 2-3, nn. 186, 187. 

185. For Athens see n. 187. It was the same in other cities. See e.g. Hdt. 5. 79 f. OnBaior 
S¢... €s Oedv Ereptrov ... ameADdvTrwy dv tav Oeomporrwy eképepov To xpnorypiov aAinv mroinod- 
prevot ws émuvOdvovto S€ Aeyovrwy atitadv radv adyxtora SéecOat, elzav ot OnBaior dxovoavres 
Tovrwy ‘ovK dv ayxlora Huewy olxeovot Tavaypaiol re kai Kopwvaior cai Geomeées...’. rovadra 
emAeyopevwy elzre 84 Kote pabdv tis “eye por Soxéw ouriévas TO OéAer A€yew jyty To parryiov 

’, Kal ov ydp Tis TadrTns dpeivuwv yropn eddxee paivecbar, adrixa méempavres ed€ovTo Aiywn- 
Téwy emikareopevon KaTa TO xpnoTypLoy od. BonOéew, ws eovTwy ayxtoréwv. Pausanias Io. Io. 
6-7 treats the Phalanthos oracle as a private inquiry : ro pév 89 wapaurtixa ovre idiat To pav- 
revpa emoxesapevos ovTE mpos THY EEnynTav Twa advakowwoas KaTéoxe Tals vavoiv és ItaXav. 
In this context éfnynvaf are quite generally ‘interpreters’ (cf. Cic. De div. 1. 116), such as 
there may have been in Delphi itself as well (see Schoemann-Lipsius, Gr. Alt.* il, p. 325, 
with regard to Lucian, Alex. 23, 49). 

186. See Persson, pp. 33 ff., who follows Petersen, p. 184. In order to fill the gap they 
misinterpret Pausan. 10. 15 (= Kleidemos F 10) by confusing (in spite of the warning of the 
lexicographer D 3 b) d:nyetoPar and eényetcbar. Kleidemos in his Afthzs narrated (8inyzoaro 
Paus.) about the onpeta yr) exmAcdoa ofGs avayopevovra, Neither did he interpret the omens 
himself (they occurred sixty years before his time) nor does he say that the exegetai of . 
415 B.C. interpreted them ; in Plutarch, Nzk. 13 (whose ultimate source 1s an Afthzs) it is the 
pdvrecs who interpret the omens for Nikias and Alkibiades. Incidentally, Philochoros 
interpreted the onpeiov of 306/5, which he mentioned in his Aithzs (328 F 67) in his capacity 
as mantis, not as exegetes. 

187. 7. 140-4, where the course of events is quite clear. The Qceompdvor returning from 
Delphi with the second oracle dajyyedAov és tov Sipov (cf. n. 185), where yudpar cal ddAa 
moAAai eyivovTo Silnudvwy 7O pavriov Kat aide ovveotyKviat padtota: tav mpecBuTépwy 
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pereférepoe interpret the évAcvov retxos as being on the Akropolis; others suggest the ships, 
but they become doubtful because the interpreters of oracles by profession (whom Herodotos 
calls xpyopoAdyor; Plutarch uses for 415 B.C. the official designation pavrecs) infer a lost 
naval battle from the last two lines of the oracle. Thereupon Themistokles (like the anony- 
mous Theban in n. 185) presents, against the xypyopoAdyor (consequently he is not one of them), 
the correct interpretation of these lines: odros wrap odx éfn mav dpOds rods xpnopoddyous 
aupBdAAecPat. It's of no importance how far the details in Herodotos’ report are ‘historical’ 
(we have no reason to doubt that they are : what he describes is the natural course of events) ; 
the essential points are (z) that it is the xpyopoAdyor, not the exegetai, who have a role in 
the debate ; (2) that they give their opinion, but others do the same, and the people decide 
against the professional interpreters: ravrn. Qeyicroxréos azodawopevou "APnvator raira 
odict €yywoar aipetwrepa elvat paGAdov 7 Ta THY xpnopoAdywr. 

188, Even Thukydides on special occasions mentions ypnopoddyor (2. 8. 2; cf. 5. 26. 4), 
pavrecs, and oracles (2. 54. 2; see also the much discussed [Tv@txot pavretov dxporeAedrtov 
2. 17. 1-2 which, perhaps, is of particular interest here because of the motion of Lampon 
A 4). But I repeat (p. 18, with n. 86) that neither he nor any other historian mentions 
exegetal. 

189. I remember definitely having read the suggestion, but unfortunately cannot find 
the reference. 

190. These officials have to watch for lightning 8’ “Apparos by which the correct time for 
the dispatch of the procession to Delphi (J7v@ais) is determined. They stand in no connexion 
with the exegetai, even if it could be proved that the former participated in the procession 
in Hellenic times: the evidence, as far as it goes, hardly favours such a supposition; of 
Aeyopevor TTvPacorai (Strab. 9. 11. 2) precludes the identification. It was an unlucky idea of 
Petersen’s (op. cit., p. 186 f.) that the Pythaistai had to apply for the oracles while the inter- 
pretation and the keeping fell within the sphere of the exegetai. 

I9I. Dee n. 262. 

192. This Laqueur and von Fritz ought to have realized when judging the thesis of Wila- 
mowitz, for both find in the oracles (correctly) “a source of very great historical value’ and 
both believe that the intercourse with Delphi was in the hands of the exegetai (cf. n. 180). 
But the former (RE xii, col. 1093. 49 ff.) talks indiscriminately of ‘the exegetai’, and the 
latter (who has a special ability for effacing historically important points in order to walk 
undisturbed in pvpyijxwv arpazot) finds ‘the differences between the different colleges of 
exegetal’ unimportant for his task (op. cit., pp. 94 ff.). 

193. See p. 24. 

194. So I prefer to call them instead of ‘interpreters of the Sacred Law’, because the 
Institution reaches back to times when the distinction of sacred and secular law was at the 
utmost only beginning. The separation was anyhow never fully carried into effect in some 
districts of Hellas, nor was it clearly established in principle. The assumption of a sharp 
distinction is apt to be misleading and has actually caused confusion, particularly when 
authors failed to recognize that the so-called sacred law is only a part of the laws of a State 
(cf. n. 119). This has happened, if not exclusively, still with particularly bad results, in the 
paper of von Fritz. What applies to law applies to the officials as well: how does one pro- 
pose to decide whether (or from what date) the BaoAevs is a secular or a sacred official ? 

195. Typical for the static treatment of the phenomena (see n. 1) is the distinction 
made by A. Roersch (Musée Belge, i, 1897, pp. 70 ff.) of ‘deux grandes catégories d’exégétes’, 
the ‘exégeétes officiels (publics), les au@éypnoro.’ and the ‘exégétes de familles (privés)’. 
In this form it does not hold good even for the ‘modern’ State. 

196. See Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 45. Toepffer, AG, p. 69, n. 3, differs without giving reasons. 

197. See n. 53. 

198. The property qualifications which the Solonian constitution prescribed for the 
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secular officials (Aristot. ‘AOz. 7. 3) were neglected in the (fifth and) fourth centuries so far 
as they had not been removed by law; but the reactionary constitution of Ps. Drakon 
reintroduced them (‘A@z. 4. 2; cf. n. 215). Special qualifications for sacred officials of the 
State (which Ps. Drakon or Aristotle do not mention) are quite possible, but for Solon 
€x wevraxoctopediuvwyv would be more credible than ex trav yerdv. Matters naturally are 
different for the priests ofs pév efow marpia tepwovva (Plato, Legg. 759 AB; cf. Aristot. "A@z. 
21.6); also they are not officials of the State in the same sense (i.e. directly). 

199. D 4; cf. p. 47. 

200. That they had been is almost universally agreed since Schoell, l.c., p. 36, who 
pronounced this opinion without even indicating that the matter is problematic. Schoell’s 
successors (with the exception of Colin and Ehrmann, cf. n. 131) thought a foundation 
superfluous (see e.g. A. Boethius, Die Pythats, 1918, p. 106, who talks as a matter of course 
of ‘the eupatridai who always furnished the Pythian exegetai’). Wade-Gery (ABSA 
XXXili, 1935, Pp. 126) evidently also assumed this general opinion when saying ‘I have urged 
elsewhere (CQ xxv, p. 87) that the exegetai of Hellenic date are all wuOéxpnoro’ (but 
see p. 85 and compare my p. 36); what he actually proved in the passage quoted is 
that all exegetai of the Platonic State had to be wv@éypnoro. Toepffer alone was more 
cautious, and Persson, p. 13 (who, however, did not remain constant), contradicted ; 
(Busolt)-Swoboda, Siaatsk., p. 1106. 1, state following him that ‘auch die av8dxpyoror 
eupatriden sein konnten’. Actually the warning of Schoell (n. 83) applies to this 
case too, and Persson, p. 13, is correct as to the matter. But his arguments are without 
value: (1) the qualification é€& edzarpiddv is given only in the later Dodekais inscriptions 
(A 11), in the Pythais inscriptions it is lacking (A 8-10). (2) Persson gives no reason for his 
opinion ‘dass grade fiir diese gesandtschaften nach Delphi eupatriden nétig (my italics) 
waren’. Plato, Legg. 950, does not refer to Delphi alone, and dpeoror does not denote the 
nobility (which does not exist in his State). (3) If the assumption was correct this would 
imply that at least in the Roman period the only zv8éypyoros must beaeupatrid. That again 
would favour Ehrmann’s conclusion as to the social status of the mu@éxpyaro of the 
Hellenic period—a conclusion which Persson follows without perceiving the contradiction 
to p. 13—and thus contradicts himself with the formulation (my italics) ‘wenn ein 
eupatride éfnyyris mu8dxpyoros war und fiir diesen zweck zu haben war, so war es um so 
besser’. (4) Persson forgot the theatre seats. 

2o1. See pp. 125 f. with n. 139. 

202. AG, p. 69. 

203. Timaios D 1. 

204. Plutarch’s authority (n. 49) describes the good old times when exegesis like apy% 
was a privilege of aristocracy in contrast to the dxpitos éyuoxparia. Ehrmann, p. 12, has 
made a wrong use of the evidence. 

205. See above, pp. 30 ff. 

206. Wade-Gery, CQ xxv, 1931, p. 85. I do not attach any importance to the points (1) 
that we have no evidence that the eupatrid exegetai “were concerned with the method of 
cleansing blood-guilt’ (for the alleged testimony of Dorotheos, who is not himself an exegetes, 
see n. 78), because I do not doubt that they were concerned with this among other matters, 
and particularly often in olden times; (2) that it is merely an hypothesis ‘that the ephetic 
courts are, till Ephialtes, manned by Areopagites’, for I believe the hypothesis to be right. 
But I am doubtful in regard to the sequence court of justice—acquittal—cleansing, which 
at any rate cannot be general. In ancient times there 1s no court of justice for blood-guilt : 
in the old myth the cleansing of Orestes settles everything (see on Hellanikos F 1), and 
when Aischylos introduced the court of justice the cleansing had been previously performed ; 
the Areopagos judges an Orestes ritually clean (Eum. 235 ff., 443 ff.). 

207. For the material see Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatsk. pp. 759, 1019. 
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208. They were at this time no longer in a situation to do this as a board in the Assembly 
(cf. n. 276). 

209. Why the resolution was passed can hardly be stated. Perhaps in order to remedy 
grievances. But we do not see what kind of grievances (this is clear e.g. in the case of the 
citizen law of 452/1; see on Philochoros F 119). In any case, attention should be paid to the 
fact that Solon had given regulations about both the ofrnos (Plutarch, aie 24. 5) and 
the honouring of the victors in the National Games (ibid. 23. 3). 

210. I cannot of course enter here into Perikles’ policy towards Delphi, which i is a pawn 
in the game against Sparta, and which was perhaps important for the purposes of Athens 
in the West. This policy was obviously not without vacillations, for in 448 B.c. Athens 
supported the Phocians against Delphi (and Sparta: Thuk. 1. 112. 5; Plutarch, Per. 21). 
The fixed points are this Holy War in 448 B.c. and the breakdown of the pro-Delphic 
attitude in 432/1 B.c. when the god, on the question of the Spartans ef woAepotou dpecvov 
€orat, answered ws A€yerat Kata KpaTos ToAELOdat viKny EceaOar, Kal adTos Edn EvddAHPecOat Kat 
mapaxaAovpevos Kat axAnros (Thuk. 1. 118. 3; cf. 2. 54. 4. In this passage ws Aéyeras may 
refer only to the addition introduced with é¢7 ; the beginning looks like a genuine ambiguous 
oracle). Between these two points the decree and /G? i. 78 can be easily arranged. It is 
regrettable that we cannot date more accurately the two decrees in the time between the 
two points (see n. 3). Of course the breakdown did not imply that Athens gave up inter- 
course with Delphi, but how Athenian democratic circles judged about Apollo is sufficiently 
shown by Euripides. 

211. Seen. 53. It is possible that Kleisthenes had in view this law, or rather the practice 
observed in the by-elections on the basis of the law, when he presented the list of his 
eponymoi to the god for his selection (cf. n. 174); it is even more possible that an essential 
point of the electoral proceedings was (in 443 B.C.?) transferred to the election of the 
strategoi when it became necessary to create a place for the ‘strategos-in-chief’. 

212. Jacoby, CQ 38, 1944, pp. 65 ff., where I have tried to show what the consequences were 
particularly in the domain of cult. I should, in this instance too, be content with the formu- 
lation of Wade-Gery (ibid. xxv, 1931, p. 78) that ‘Solon’s most drastic political change 
was to ignore (my italics) the eupatrid order’ if I could bring the allowing of religious 
expertise to the efnynrai é€ edvarprdav (see p. 36) under the concept of ignoring. 

213. Ehrmann (p. 18) saw this problem too, whereas Persson, p. 10, skips it. For the 
former the apparent uniqueness of the proceedings was a reason for doubting Plato’s 
describing a real mode of election; since he was not able to explain how Plato could have 
thought of this complicated method, he remained entirely in the negative. Wade-Gery, 
l.c., p. 89, who found the resemblance to the elections of the strategoi, did not form a 
definite opinion as to how far Plato described real facts; he seems to believe that Plato 
copies the mode of election of the strategoi. Actually it is not only this point as a whole 
which is unique, but the form of KAjpwars éx zpoxpitwv as well: ‘Delphi taking the place of 
the xAfjpos’ (see n. 53). We must join the two unique phenomena and look for their explana- 
tion to the history of the office. 

214. Aristot. ‘Adz. 7. 3; cf. n. 198. This could occur either in a general enumeration of the 
officials to be chosen from the various classes: dpyewv pév ex wevraxooiopediuvwy xr. (i.e. the 
regulation unfortunately severely epitomized in Aristotle), or in a special regulation about 
the exegetal, e£nynras 5€ Kkaraorijoa: tpets ex Tevraxootopediuvwy or something of the kind. 
The decision depends upon the question whether the office was introduced as a part of the 
legislation of 594 B.C. or by a special law somewhat earlier (see pp. 39 ff.). 

215. Plato occasionally prescribes qualification by property: the doruvdépor are to be 
taken from the first property class (Legg. 763 D), the dyopavduor from the first two classes 
(763 E), the rapiar trav iepdv ypnuarwy (who immediately follow the exegetai in 759 E) é€x 
Tav peyiorwy Tiympdrwr, the members of the Council equally from all four classes (756 B), 
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but he fails us for the exegetai, possibly because he had said so much about them, giving 
their age, mode of election, and lifelong tenure of office. Plato often is uneven or incomplete 
as to details because he confines himself to such specialities of the office with which he is 
dealing as particularly mterest him. Thus qualifications apart from age are lacking for 
the priests (unless they administer mdzprac iepwovvar), perhaps because he found that so much 
was to be said about their dokzmasia (759 AB), and the same occurs in regard to the military 
officials, where he carefully distinguishes those entitled to vote. 

216. Aristot. "A@z. 13. 2. Social conditions had hardly undergone essential changes in the 
fifteen years since the legislation. It is actually more surprising that the eupatridai do not 
occupy more than half of the posts. This situation shows how strong the forces were on 
the support of which Solon could count even before 594/3 B.C. 

217. Seen. 174. 

218. The assumptions made here appear natural to me, more so than the idea of spies 
kept by the oracle in the cities (see n. 172). Nobody can seriously believe in an accident 
when the god chose the four ancient kings and Alias from a list of a hundred names. In- 
cidentally Kleisthenes may have been guided by practical considerations when presenting 
the list to the god: he probably wanted to prevent local petty rivalries and he needed the 
divine authorization for the new cults of the phylai. 

219. The dating of Kylon ‘towards the close of the seventh century’ (Adcock, CAH iv, 
1926, p. 661; Ernst Meyer, RE xv, 1931, col. 184. 18 ff.) appears to me to be too late; that of 
Busolt (Gr. G.? ii, p. 206; cf. Ledl, Studien, 1914, p. 101) perhaps a little too early. In my 
opinion the archon Aristaichmos in 624/0 B.C. provides the terminus ante. 

220, See Wade-Gery, l.c., p. 80 f. 

221. See D1. If what Timaios states was meant to express a difference as it probably was 
(see n. 59) it is in any case not well put, for the wazpia of the eupatrid exegetai are sure to 
have consisted to a great extent in purifications (E 7; see also p. 42 f.). 

222, Hdt. 1. 61.1; 5. 70-1 6 KAeopueévns ... e£€Bade KAetobévea cal yer’ adtob dAXous troAdovs 
"AOnvaiwv, rods évayéas émdéywr ... ot 8’ evayees "APnvaiwy dde wvopdobnoav ...; Thukyd. 
I. 126 mpéoBets wéuysavres ot Aaxedatpovor exéAevov tovs "Abnvaiovs To dyos eAadvew THs eos. 
To 5€ Gyos Fv ToLdvde ... Kal G70 TOUTOU evayeis Kal aALTHpLoL THS BEot exeivol Te ExaAodvTO Kal 
TO yévos TO am’ exetywy. yAacav pev obtv Kat of "APnvaior tos évayeis Tovrous, 7Aace dé Kai 
Kieopevns ... tarepov pera ‘Anvaiwy aractalévrwy «tA. ; Plut. Sol. 12 76 8€ KuAdvecov dyos 487 
pev €x TrodAod Sterdparre tTHv wdéAw ... €x TOUTOU b€é KANnOevTEs evayeis épootvro, Kai Trav KvAw- 
velwy ot 7Eptyevopevor mdAWw Hoav (oxupoi Kat oracidlorres act StereAovy mpos Tovs azo Tod Meya- 
xréouvs xrA. I cannot investigate here whether the Alkmeonidai were a yévos or an oixiy 
(Wade-Gery, l.c., p. 82 f.); personally I believe that the reproach of ‘tarnished nobility’ 
would have incurred a charge of libel in Athens. It is sufficient here to state that a distinct 
rift existed during the whole sixth century between the Alkmeonidai on the one side and 
the majority of the Attic clans on the other. This rift, in my opinion, is not the consequence 
of the deep insult inflicted on the former by the sentence of their equals in rank (Aristot. 
‘Adz. 1; Plut. Sol. 3-4), but conversely the sentence is a product of the antagonism which 
therefore must be dated back to the seventh century. That antagonism is certainly due 
to the attitude of the clan, which in some respects has a striking resemblance to that of 
the Roman Claudizi. The question may remain open whether the characterization ‘liberal, 
though aristocratic by birth’ (McGregor, Ath. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 71, n. 2) is correct ; 
actually hereditary policy always carried the clan to the side of the reformers. As to 
Epimenides I must confine myself to declaring quite definitely my belief in the existence of 
the purifying priest and his activity in Athens before (probably a considerable time before) 
594/3 B.c. To date him as late as the time of Kleomenes is an error which cannot be 
excused even by respect for Plato (see for the time being FP Gy Hist iii a, p. 114. 34 ff.). 
Cf. nn. 227; 261. 
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223. Plutarch, Sol. 11 wecoOévres yap bn’ éxeivov (scil. XdAwvos) mpos Tov wdAcpov Wpynoay ot 
"Audixrvoves, ws aAAot te 7odAot paprupobar Kat "AptororéAns ev rat Tav TvOiovixadv dvaypadpit 
LodAwve thy yvopnv avaribeis, ov wévror atparnyos emt rodrov amedelyOn Tov moAEpov, ws A€yerv 
dynoiv “Eppurnos EvavOn tov Sdpov- odte yap Alaxtvns 6 pytwp (3. 107 ff.) rovr’ etpyev, Ev Te 
tois Tav Aedgdy troprvjpaow "AAxpaiwyv, od LoAwv, "Abyvaiwy atparyyos avayéypanrat. For 
material on the Holy War see Busolt, Gr. G.? i, p. 693 f.; Krisa was captured in 591/0 B.C. 
(Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium, p. 165 f.; F Gr Hist ii D, p. 687. 30 ff.; Adcock, CAH iv, 
p. §9, n. 1). This tradition assumes that Solon was still in Athens towards the end of the 
nineties, an assumption which I believe to be historically correct. 

224. Cf. nn. 216, 222. 

225. The conception of a carefully formulated law of amnesty (Plut. Sol. 19. 4), as recently 
again presented by Adcock, CAH iv, p. 45, is untenable in my opinion. It is by no means 
certain that the second exception 7 émi rupavvids éfevyov ‘was presumably aimed at the 
followers of Kylon’: Plutarch’s authority for Solon 12 did not think so, and we cannot 
assume a@ priori either that we know all such attempts from the last decades before 594/3, 
or that every attempt at tyranny was directed against the rule of the clans. But even if 
Adcock is right as to the second exception, it seems impossible for several reasons to 
refer the first exception to ‘the house of Alemaeon and his followers’ : (1) the enumeration 
of the various courts of justice and the distinction made between ¢dvos and ofayai (what- 
ever is meant by the latter word ; éoddyycayv in ch. 12. 1 does not help) makes it appear 1m- 
possible that the legislator had one particular case in view. (2) The Alkmeonidai were 
sentenced by none of these, but by a special court. (3) They were not sentenced émi doven 
but because of their religious offence; dceBeias as would have been said later. (4) It would 
be incomprehensible in my opinion that in 591 B.c. the Alkmeonidai could hold offices or 
command Athenian citizens called up (see n. 223) if the code of 594/3 had expressly (or 
unmistakably) forbidden their return. But an earlier (perhaps considerably earlier) return 
would be much easier to understand: the sentence of a special court (which looks like a 
revolutionary action of the intransigent part of the aristocracy) might have caused their 
adversaries to take steps accordingly as soon as the first excitement had died down; even 
an attempt at reconciling the antagonism in the nobility itself would be conceivable. In 
any case we are obliged to assume that the election of Solon did not happen like a bolt from 
the blue, but was carried through after long contests, and that a part of the preparation 
was the assembling together of all friends of a decisive reform. Aristotle’s statement 
(Ar. 2.1; cf. 5. 2) pera 5€ ratra ovvéBy cracidoa Tous Te yuwpipous Kal To 7AGOos is certainly 
correct (apart from his using the party designations of the fifth and fourth centuries); he 
may even have a traditional foundation, if the archons’ list of the last two (or three) 
decades looked like that of 593/2-580/79 B.c. or even worse. All details that cannot be 
directly inferred from the archons’ list are lost for either period. 

226. One thinks mutatis mutandis of the relation of /G? i. 78 to 1. 77 (cf. n. 210). About 
"ArodAwv ratpdios see for the time being CQ 38, 1944, p. 72f. Athene, who before Solon 
had actually become the city-preserving goddess, could not be used for the part of mother 
of an ancestor common to the whole people: it is not an accident that the national festival 
for her, which became the expression of national unity, was not instituted until a generation 
after Solon. 

227. Naturally later legends connected Epimenides, like others, with Solon and dated the 
purification of the city accordingly. That merely shows the historical ignorance of their 
authors. For all details I must refer to the future re-treatment of the tradition about 
Epimenides in connexion with the Kpyrixd (F Gr Hist iii B). Cf. n. 222. 

228. Incidentally, the ixéotos, xafdpavos, e€axeoryp of the oath alleged to be Solonian 
(Pollux 8. 142) probably is not Apollo but Zeus. The oath may belong to the ceremonies 
taking place at the purification of a ixéryns. Cf., however, Hdt. 1. 35. 13 44. 
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229. Of course Aristot. ‘Adz. 21. 6 does not contradict if the wv@éxpyoro. are officials of 
the State, not of the yévn. 

230. Kleidemos (E 1). 

231. Autokleides (E 3 b). 

232. Evnarpidadv rarpia.(E 7). 

233. Petersen, Ehrmann, Persson (whose ‘schematische zusammenstellung’ p. 39 should 
be used with caution) did this. 

234. A 4-6; B 5(-6); see n. 74 about Melanthios. 

235. A 1-3; B 1-4 (see n. 50). 

236. B 7. 

237. Op. cit., p. 186. 

238. See B 5 with n. 46. 

239. A2;B 1-4. 

240. p. 39 f. 

241. E 6-7. 

242. It is conceivable that Timaios’ definition indicates this, for dyos is not actually in 
contrast with mdrpta so that one excludes the other. Unfortunately in A 1 the designation 
of what the zv@éxpyoro had to interpret is lost. The exegetai in Demosthenes (B 3) speak 
of véuima, not of warpia. Plato also speaks of voppa and vépor or véuos in connexion with 
his exegetai (C 1; 5-8). All this is not decisive ; but, on the other hand, it is of no importance 
that Plato, Rep. 427 (see n. 50) calls Apollo waérpios eEnynris; for in 1G? i, 78 it is only said 
that dvetAer €autov cEnynti[y yevdpevor ‘APnvaior]s. 

243. See p. 3. 

244. See introduction to Hellanikos. 

245. Aristot. ‘AO. 3. 2; 57. 4. 

246. E 7. 

247. A 2. 

248. B 1-4. 

249. pp. 30 ff. 

250. pp. 47 ff. 

251. A 2(-3). a“ 

252. D 4; see p. 47. 

253. B 3. | 

254. I am repeating here for good reasons the main points of what I stated in n. 44. 

255. Aristot. ‘A@z. 57. 2 Aayxdvovrat 8é Kal ai rod dovov Sixat mica mpos robrTov. See Lipsius, 
AR, 1905, pp. 63; 601 ff.; Busolt-Swoboda, Staatsk. ii, pp. 1092 ff. 

256. See A 7 with n. 20. | 

257. Why the Exegetzka were published is difficult to tell. Certainly not from a purely 
antiquarian interest; a political background would be conceivable (Ch. II, § 1). But it 
appears most likely in view of the time at which it occurred that the publication was an 
attempt at keeping alive the menaced ancient cults and customs of the city-state. 

258. See p. 37, with n. 210. 

259. Persson, pp. 82 ff. What is certainly wrong is the formulation that (my italics) ‘die 
urspriinglich ganz inaktive exegeteninstitution in ihrer spateren entwicklung allmahlich in 
theologie und annalistik ihre aufgaben sucht’. One might say that the institution looked 
for a new domain of activity. But the question is whether it did (see pp. 49 ff.; n. 285). 

260. See p. 18. 7 

261. A parallel to the sending for Epimenides (n. 222) is the questioning of Etruscan haru- 
spices by Rome for some cases. Gellius (4. 5), for instance, quotes from the eleventh book of 
the Annales maxim: statua Romae in comitio posita Horati Coclitis ...de caelo tacta est ; ob 
id fulgur piacults luendum aruspices ex Etruria accitt, The course of development is different : 
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Athens gave up the consultation of foreign priests in favour of a questioning of Delphi 
(or Dodona) in particular cases; in Rome we meet later with an ordo haruspicum, but the 
members are not priests of the State (Wissowa, RK2, 1912, pp. 543 ff.). Thulin (RE vii, 1912, 
col. 2431 ff.) in his careful treatment of the institution finds that they were particularly 
used by ‘the aristocrats’. But the certain cases belong to the time of the revolution, and 
anyhow one should not ride a comparison to death. 

262. About the alleged activity of the Eumolpidai in trials doeBeias (n. 46) see Lipsius, 
AR, p. 62, n. 343 143, n.31. This is not the place for speculating or for working with parallels 
which could not be limited to Rome (the Germanic ‘rechtsweisung’ by the assessors, the 
‘wise men’, is no parallel, see Hirzel, Themis, 1907, p. 58), or to determine with some 
accuracy the notion ‘Sacred Law’ (cf. n. 119). But we must stress these points: (1) the rela- 
tive insignificance of the exegetai in the time from which our evidence comes (pp. 22 ff.) 
does not allow of a safe inference as to their role in the first century of the modern State, 
although the development, as far as it is recognizable, conveys a warning against assigning 
to the sacred board a really important place in political life (see also p. 48 f.). (2) The 
acknowledged restriction of the exegetai of the modern State to ‘Sacred Law’ is no safe 
foundation for conclusions as to the archaic period. We are justified generally in putting the 
question of the relations between exegetai and Law (as Petersen did; not, however, his 
successors), small though the prospect is of an answer to the question: it is a fact that from 
the late ‘time of the kings’ we have almost no tradition, even novelistic, and little (if 
any) aitiological, which can with certainty be dated back even to the seventh century. 
(In dealing with these questions we must use the inexact terms ‘Sacred’ and ‘Secular’ Law 
because we cannot find better expressions for something which is not a static contrast but 
a fluid and changing relation and certainly as early as the seventh century is connected with 
politics in the narrower sense of the word. Cf.n.115.) Aconflict between Sacred and Secular 
Law, which is inconceivable in the fourth century (n. 119), is by no means so at the end of the 
archaic period. We may find attractive the suggestion that the appointment of Thesmothetai, 
the noting down of legal maxims, and the codifications were carried through against the 
nobility and the aristocratic exegetai; that the separation of the Sacred from the Secular 
Law (so far as such a separation took place), and the restriction of the exegetai to the former 
was the result of the struggle against the autonomy of the clans. These battles (and the 
whole development) certainly were enacted not solely but in great part in the domain of 
‘criminal law’, or at least we seem to perceive something in this domain, because the notion 
of pollution, which comes from the sphere of religion, determines the proceedings before 
the homicide courts in the modern State also. It would be to no purpose to propose con- 
jectures about details in these matters : the hypothesis of Schoemann (accepted by Petersen, 
p. 167 f.) that the body of fifty-one ephetai was composed of twelve representatives of each 
of the four phylai plus three exegetai seems doubtful for more reasons than one. There 
seems to be more ground for the suggestions of Busolt-Swoboda (Staatsk., p. 813) concerning 
the share of the exegetai (in the archaic period) in the assignment of places of judgement 
for homicide, and for the question of Wade-Gery (CQ xxv, 1931, p. 11, n. 3) ‘were the phylo- 
basileis and the exegetail members of the Areopagos?’ which he is inclined to answer in the 
affirmative for the latter and for the times before Solon. In my opinion it is likely that there 
was a somewhat close connexion between the exegetai and the basileus (cf. also p. 32), 
who presided over the administration of homicide laws. Surrounded by all kinds of 
ritual as this duty was, the help of experts was necessary, particularly from the time when 
the kings were annual officials, and even more when they were no longer taken exclusively 
from the eupatrid class. Advisers in this domain acquainted with the laws, the ritual, and 
the customs seem to be almost indispensable, and these advisers may well have been the 
efnynrai €€ evrarpiddv before 594/3 B.C., later the mu@éxpyoro. Of course we cannot use 
Plutarch (B 7) to prove this; also it is no proof, but something to think about, that in the 
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proceedings against unknown murderers, animals, and objects ducdler 6 Baawweds Kal of 
¢vdAoBaatreis (Aristot. “Adz. 57. 4; Lipsius, AR, p. 27, n.85). That is quite an archaic court of 
justice, and the reason why Aristotle does not mention the exegetai may be that they were 
not judges but only advisers of the officials. 

263. A 2(-3)? 

264. Even their presence at sacrifices is not attested until Roman times (A 7). See also 
Persson, p. 30. 

265. Aristot. "Adz. 54. 6; cf. IG? 1. 39. 64 ff. (from 446/5 B.C.) ra 8€ iepa ra ex tdv 
xpnopayv imep EvBotas Pica ws taxtota pera ‘lepoxdéous tpeis avdpas, ods av EAntat 7 BovAy 
(see on Philochoros T 2-3). 

266. B1-4; E.1;E3b. The participation of the (eupatrid) exegetes in E 7, which is from 
the archaic period, doesnot seem impossible ; but even in this testimony adzds is more likely 
to be the person who performs the ceremony on the ixérys according to the instructions of 
the exegetes. 

267. Op. cit., pp. 185, 207. 

268. See on 328 T 2-3. 

269. Thus for instance Aduzwy 6 pavris was consulted when xpiod povexepw xedadr ef aypot 
was brought to Perikles (Plut. Per. 6. 2), and Philochoros in the case of the xvwy eis rov rH}s 
TToAudSos vedv etoeABoboa (328 F 67). About the cnpeta before the expedition to Sicily see p. 32. 

270. See p. 31 f. 

271. D4; E 3c. We hear of such d:00npéa, without an express mention of the exegetai, 
as being reasons for interrupting the Assembly (Aristoph. Ach. 1609 ff. [cf. n. 276]; Ecel. 
790 ff.; Thuk. 5. 45. 4); similarly a session of the court (D 4 with n. 64); elections (Aristoph. 
Nub. 577 ff.) ; military expeditions (ibid.) ; the last were interrupted only if the troops were 
marching out from Athens, for the exegetai were not present in the field and the manteis 
had to perform the interpretation (cf. n. 72). There is therefore in fact a rivalry between 
the manteis and the exegetai, but conflicts could not happen. (Persson, p. 33 f., does not 
keep these matters apart.) A further possibility (which may have taken place in special 
cases only) is a consultation of the oracle (on the suggestion of the exegetai?) : Demosth. 43. 
66 cites (unfortunately without giving details) an inquiry of the 8qpos 6 ‘A@nvaiwy mepi 
Tov onpetov Tod év ovpavadr yevopevov. Atoonutar are: rain (n. 276), thunder and lightning 
(Aristoph. Nub. 579 ff.; Eccl. 792 the wip amdrpozov; the yaAq seems to be a joke), eclipses 
(Nub. 1.c.; D 3 c) and particularly earthquakes (Thuk. 5. 45. 4). The d:oonpias must have 
occurred relatively seldom, and they probably were the same in all cities. For cevopds as 
an adverse sign, which caused the interruption of a transaction, altering of a resolution (in 
the next session ?), or the giving up of an enterprise that was beginning see Thuk. 3. 89. 1; 
6. 95. 1; 8. 6. § (Sparta; 5. 50. 5 Corinth). 

272. It is merely a consequence of the general confusion of notions that the Goupioudyrers 
are sometimes regarded as exegetai. 

273. Bx. 

274. Pp. 32. 

275. Lampon is possibly an exception, but for him in particular it 1s not attested that he 
took part in any of the religious trials (about his political activity see the general remark 
in n. 17). In these the body of Eleusinian priests played a prominent part as the cases of 
Diagoras (Melanthios 326 F 3), Sokrates, Andokides (B 5-6) seem to show. We cannot 
tell whether, and if so how far, the Eumolpid exegetai were the spokesmen of the Eleusinian 
body of priests, but I am inclined to refer Perikles’ saying to the first of these trials (See n. 46). 

276. In Aristoph. Ach. 169 ff. it is an ordinary citizen who (with a political purpose, and 
obviously with a traditional formula) uses (or invents) a Svoonpia: GAN’ anayopedw pi 
movety exxAnaiav | rots Opatéi mepi pcbod- A€yw 8 dpiv sre | Scoonpia ort Kai pavis BEBAnKE pe. 
The prytaneis take the objection into account, i.e. the poet uses the motif in order to 
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conclude the scene. The passage shows that these things could happen. Probably in the 
case of such an objection the president consulted the exegetes (as in A 2 he could be only 
one of the zv@éxpyoror; see n. 208) whose presence we infer from this passage in connexion 
with D 4 (the Scholia and the modem handbooks fail us). But matters are left to the dis- 
cretion of the prytaneis. We hear nothing about a participation of the exegetai in the 
sacrifices offered by the prytaneis before the opening of the Assembly on the favourable 
or unfavourable issue of which it depended whether the people could assemble at all 
(Busolt-Swoboda, Staatsk. pp. 518, 994). 

277. See p. 45- 

278. Petersen, op. cit., pp. 193 ff. was correct in not regarding the exegetai as Athenian 
ture prudentes (1ure consulti), who in the Roman manner gave legal information, because of 
the words é&nynris 6 robs vopous eEnyotuevos (D 3; cf. p. 21 f.). The unique case in 
Demosthenes, if correctly understood as to its peculiarity (see p. 45; n. 44) Is no sup- 
port for the ‘very clear’ inferences drawn by von Fritz (the italics are mine), viz. (1) 
‘that ... the exegetai were accustomed to give advice concerning the secular law along with 
the official interpretation of the zdrpia; (2) that they were very familiar with the secular 
law’ (actually his friends tell the client exactly the same as the exegetai, and he himself 
finds the statements on the stele; there is no question of peculiar legal knowledge on the 
part of the exegetai). Even less is that case a support for the third quite erroneous inference 
‘that they were accustomed to interpret and perhaps even to stretch the sacred law in such a 
way as to avoid trouble for their clients’, We know no class of legal advisers in Athens: it is 
doubly wrong (and illogical) when Wilamowitz (Azschylos’ Orestie, 1896, p. 11, n. 1) speaks of 
‘die juristen, d. h. die exegeten des Heiligen Rechts, zugleich die chronisten Athens’. The 
Aoyoypddot probably discussed with their clients the legal situation, but that did not make 
them jurists. 

279. See Ch. IT, § 1. 

280. Cf. n. 262. 

281. Petersen’s theories (op. cit. pp. 191 ff.) concerning ‘the law of the exegetai’ are quite 
fantastic. He suggests its being written in hexameters, composed of Delphic oracles, and 
these oracles are said to have dogmatic contents. On the basis of these preconceived 
opinions he finds a ‘rechtlich-sittliche tendenz’ in the ritual information given in B 3-4, 
and he misuses the words of Lykurgos (F 63 Blass: od yap dotov (rov) rods yeypaypévous 
vopous, du” dv 4 Snuoxparia oaxlerat, wapaBaivovra, erépwv Sé€ poxOnpav eEnynriy[?] eAdv Kai 
vopobérny yevopevov atiuwpynrov agetvat) In Order to prove that “die exegeten in ihrer amtlichen 
stellung iiber sittliche verhaltnisse zu entscheiden hatten’. Petersen saw himself that 
e€nyntys here could not be meant technically but only ‘uneigentlich oder allgemein’; 
Cobet and Blass were presumably right in correcting to elonynriv. - . 

282. Menon 81 AB. 

283. E 3d. F 27 and perhaps F 26 of Kleidemos belong to this context if they come 
from the Exegetikon. 

284. E 2. 

285. If we make this restriction we may let pass Persson’s arguments on p. 82 (cf. n. 259). 
One could refer to Timosthenes’ statement (E 4) ore rqv Aatpay Tepoeddévny xadodar, or to 
Kleidemos F 25 who calls Ge prjrnp Gedv, and one might find significant the addition 6 cay 
trois iepois Adyous e€evnvdyaow. But the fragments are too brief, and it is quite as possible 
that the exegetai simply communicated facts here, too. The nest of quotations about the 
Tptromaropes (E 2) also reminds us to be cautious, if only because more Alihides than 
Exegetika are cited. Philochoros, e.g., had the equation of ‘Adpodi7n and ZcdAjvn (with de- 
tails about the cult) in the Althzs (328 F 184). In any case, if the literary exegetai developed 
theological (or for that matter historical) interests they used the existing theological 
(historical and antiquarian) literature. Ifa connexion not quite loose really existed between 
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the exegetai and the Atthidographers it probably was of a kind opposite to that assumed 
by Wilamowitz: not to put too fine a point upon it, Atthidography is earlier than the 
literature of the exegetai. All proof and all argument of probability are lacking for the 
‘pre-literary’ notes of the exegetai having been a source (let alone an important one) for 
the Atthidographers. 

286. Habron, who was an exegetes, and who wrote ITepi éoprav cai @vaidiv (E 5) cannot 
be dated with certainty, but he belongs to Roman times like Apollonios of Acharnai, 
who was an efnynrys tHv EvpoAmdav and who probably wrote ITept éoprayv (A 16; n. 37). 
As to the books of the fourth century we cannot tell how far they owe their existence to the 
rise of antiquarian interest, and how far to the practical purpose of helping in the revival 
of cult. The inference that all authors of these books were exegetai is as unfounded as the 
same inference for all Atthidographers. 

287. For the desperate attempt at denying them this character (v. Fritz, op. cit., p. 93 f.) 
see p. 5; about Persson’s attempted explanation (credible to a certain degree in itself) 
as to why the exegetai in particular turned to Atthidography see n. 285. 

288. Wade-Gery, CQ xxv, 1931, p. 9, n. 4 notes ‘how strong an influence the eupatrid 
exegetai must have had on such aetiologies [viz. of festivals and sacrifices such as the 
Oschophoria, Kybernesia, Synoikia, Panathenaia], since they both prescribed and inter- 
preted ritual, and the Afthis tradition is of course dominated by them: Kleidemos, Philo- 
choros, etc., were themselves exegetai’. Many others share this opinion, which Herter, 
Rh. Mus. \xxxviii, 1939, p. 304, n. 303 quotes. 

289. EF 1;3b; 7. 

290. Phanodemos F 11. Wade-Gery, l.c., p. 9 makes the pertinent remark how astonish- 
ingly little we know about the ritual of festivals as important as the Synoikia and the 
Panathenaia. The explanation has been given above: ritual in the proper sense was open 
to historical aitiology in very few cases only. The books treating rituals (and there were 
many) did not belong to historical, and only in part to antiquarian, literature. Ritual 
proper occurred in the ritual books alone (Exegetika and Patria) of which we have nothing 
but scanty remnants. The case is always the same: the spheres of history and theology 
on the one hand, and that of ritual ceremonies on the other can touch (or be made to touch 
later); but they are different spheres. 

2o1. E 7. 

292. We referred above (p. 18) to the surprising fact that, apart from the political 
construction of Plutarch’s late authority (B 7), we learn nothing about the origin of the 
institution of the exegetai. 

293. B 6. 

294. See ch. IT, § 5. 


3. ATTHIDOGRAPHERS, EXEGETAI, AND THE ORIGIN OF THE ATTHIS 
. See pp. 3 ff.; 66. 
. See above, pp. 5 ff. 
. See above, p. rf. 
. See p. 56. 
. See pp. 3 ff. 
. Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 280 f. 
. Ar. u. Ath. ii, pp. 3 ff. The brief reference to a former passage does not help: it con- 
cerns the fourth century. 

8. See pp. 57 ff. 

9. Cf. n. 37. It is a fact that the earliest ‘historical’ notes in Rome were made by the 
pontifices. But the idea which Mommsen formed of what he calls the liber annalis (Rom. 
Gesch.® i, p. 463) isan hypothesis. He conceives this as ‘eine altere vor die literarische epoche 
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fallende redaktion des sagenhaften stoffes, die alteste 1m schosse des pontificalcollegiums 
entstandene und zu verschiedenen zeiten erganzte und umgearbeitete stadtchronik’ (Die 
rom. Chronologie?, 1859, p. 137). The hypothesis is based on the analysis of the tradition, in 
which certain matters, as e.g. the seven kings, and particularly the chronology, appear 
with ‘so auffallender festigkeit’ as according to Wilamowitz the facts of early Athenian 
constitutional history do. And when Wilamowitz assumes that some exegetes at some time 
designed ‘eine chronik, zunachst zum gebrauche fiir sich und die nachfolger im amte’, we 
find almost literally the same statement in Mommsen (Chron.?, p. 210; the italics are mine) : 
‘zundchst dienten diese arbeiten natiirlich zum gebrauche des pontificalcollegiums; doch 
scheinen sie bald auch dem publikum zuganglich gemacht zu sein.’ I shall show later 
(pp. 60 ff.) that even for Rome the foundations of the hypothesis are uncertain and 
according to my conviction wrong. 

10. Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 260: ‘unsere untersuchung hat gleich damit begonnen das chrono- 
logische gerippe der aristotelischen erzahlung auf die attische chronik zurickzufiihren, 
und in jedem kapitel ist, nach ausscheidung eines bestimmten autors, ein rest geblieben, 
der jedesmal wieder derselben chronik zufiel.’ 

11. My italics; ‘as in Rome’ must be supplied. Although it is hardly necessary I had 
better expressly state that this does not hold good even for Rome: the mdrpua are the sub- 
ject, not of the ‘pontificalchronik’, but of the commentarit pontificum or whatever the 
books about ritual were called (for these are the true parallel to the Exegetzka ; see the titles 
in G. Rohde ‘Die Kultsatzungen der r6mischen Pontifices’, RV V xxv, 1936, pp. 143 31f.). 

12. Wilamowitz wrongly believes that he has found the idea expressed earlier by U. 
Koehler, Herm. xxvi, 1891, p. 45, n. 1. Koehler, when speaking of JG? ii. 403 (A 2 on 
p. 8), remarks that ‘sich die zahl der zeugnisse, welche sich auf die exegeten beziehen, 
neuerdings wesentlich vermehrt hat’ (his enumeration of the material is not by far com- 
plete) and mentions those three authors as exegetal, not as Atthidographers. In Persson 
(op. cit., p. 82) the confusion has increased ; the series of the ‘Atthidographers known as 
exegetai’ is according to him: ‘Kleidemos, Autokleides, Timotheos, Habron, Philochoros, 
und Apollonios aus Acharnai.’ The first in the list is alone rightly mentioned. 

13. Ch. I, § 2, n. 69. 

14. 328 T 1; see commentary on 328 T 2-3. 

15. Wilamowitz evidently felt uncomfortable about making Androtion an exegetes; 
Laqueur (RE xiii, col. 1093. 37 ff.) correctly removed him. Von Fritz’s new (?) argument 
is founded on a misinterpretation of JG? ii. 403 (see p. 8). The book ITepi @vardy is 
attested by Natalis Comes only, and is certainly one of the inventions (or confusions) of 
this author. If Androtion had been exegetes, Demosthenes would hardly have failed to 
make use of this point in his invectives (324 T 2-3; 6; 8-9). 

16, 326 F 2-3. Not simply [epi pvornpiwy as Wilamowitz says. The difference is not 
unimportant, for one of the works of Philochoros (328 T 1) carries the inclusive title [epi 
pvornpioy rdv “Anvyot. 

17. Ehrmann supposed this: op. cit., p. 56. Cf. Ch. I, § 2, n. 74. 

18. Wilamowitz, op. cit. i, p. 280, who is at pains to accentuate that “die chronik 
stadtisch ist’. But that the chronicle ‘den eleusinischen kult und adel geflissentlich 
vernachlassigt’ is a serious exaggeration; and that ‘der krieg gegen Eleusis geschichtlich 
nicht mehr vorkommt’ (op. cit., p. 279) is simply wrong. Cf. Ch. ITI, § 4, pp. 124 ff. 

19. Introduction to Demon (no. 327). 

20. I consider as having a religious purpose those books which were destined to be aids 
for the practical use of officials (almost all of whom have religious obligations), priests 
(many of whom change annually), and laymen. A knowledge of the ritual for public 
festivals and sacrifices, which may have been widespread in archaic times and even in 
the sixth century (as long as officials and priests are taken from the nobility), can no longer 
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be expected to the same extent in the fully developed democracy. We must further con- 
sider that, along with a great increase in the number of festivals, ancient festivals and 
customs became unintelligible and tended to disappear (the Buphonia is a case in point). 
It fits well into the religious policy of Lykurgos’ administration, which intends to keep up 
religion for the people, that books came to the help of this endeavour: as early an author as 
Philochoros epitomized an earlier work with the comprehensive title ITepi fepadv (328 T 1); 
this can hardly be meant for anything but practical use. For these books we find com- 
parable matters in Rome: here, too, at a relatively late time, systematic handbooks with 
contents referring to religion or to constitutional law were made for practical use from the 
‘official books’ of priests and officials (see Schanz—Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit.* i, 1927, pp. 26 ff., 
234 f.; Rohde, op. cit., pp. 146 ff.). In Roman books, too, it 1s difficult to draw an accurate 
border-line between those which were destined for practical use and others purely anti- 
quarian, or perhaps rather to determine the proportions in which these two elements were 
mixed. Varro (who dedicated the second part of his gigantic antiquarian work, the Res 
Divinae, to Caesar as the pontifex maximus) is a scholar and supplies much more informa- 
tion than is needed for daily life; but he stated as his purpose the instruction of the public 
quare cuique deo supplicandum esset, quid a quoque esset petendum by showing quam quisque 
deus vim et facultatem et potestatem cutusque ret habeat ; ex eo enim poterimus scire quem 
culusque causa deum invocare atque adorare debeamus e.q.s. (Augustin. De civ. det 6.1; 4. 22; 
cf. H. Dahlmann, RE suppl. vi, 1935, col. 1229 ff.). 

21. Wilamowitz, who drew the inference for Demon and Melanthios (why not for others ?), 
really has a predecessor here: Petersen, Philol. Suppl. i, 1860, p. 164 suggested that ‘viel- 
leicht manche von denen, die schriften iiber opfer, feste, mysterien und Heiliges Recht 
hinterlassen haben, exegeten gewesen sind’, The suggestion, which does not bring Atthido- 
graphy into the discussion, can do no harm in this cautious form. But it does harm when 
von Fritz (op. cit., p. 96, of course without any examination of the literature concerned) 
makes the conjecture a doctrine: ‘Demos [sic] and Melanthios wrote special works on 
religious practices the knowledge of which belonged to the special domain of the exegetae, 
so that probably no one but an exegete could have written them.’ Lampon has no business 
at all in this context, although Wilamowitz in the brief ‘appendix’ (p. 280 f.) gives him an 
extraordinarily long digression with statements that are partly wrong: Lampon wrote 
neither an Aithis nor any other book. On the other hand, much wrong use has been made 
of the interest shown by Atthidographers, in the Atthtdes and in special works (cf. pp. 141 ff.), 
in religious antiquities; it has been supposed to prove that they were exegetai. I state 
again that the Atthidographer, who treated almost the whole domain of cult and religion 
In special writings (long before he turned to the historical work), was not an exegetes but 
pdvres kai iepooxéros—and first and foremost a scholar (see Introd. to Philochoros), 

22. The case of Phanodemos is typical for the arbitrary and negligent treatment of these 
writers. Wilamowitz forgot him in the list of the alleged exegetai-Atthidographers (p. 280), 
and in p. 287, n. 38 he does not draw the inference we expect from the fact that ‘bei Phano- 
demos in der iiberlieferung das hieratische stark iiberwiegt’, Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 57, is 
more audacious: ‘quamquam praeter Atthidem nullum novimus librum neque éEnynris 
nominatur, tamen eum interpretem dicam, cum in Atthidis fragmentis res sacrae primum 
locum teneant.’ Von Fritz developed the zon sequitur and grouped him among the exegetai 
because he ‘was entrusted with many religious functions and missions and frequently 
refers to religious institutions in the fragments of his Aithts’. If we turn into exegetai all 
members of religious commissions, we could draw up such a formidable list of these 
lifelong officials that the century would be too short. In fact we know a second book of 
Phanodemos about the island of Ikos (325 T 7), the implications of which preclude his being 
an exegetes : presumably he was the commander of the garrison on the island in 340 B.c. 

23. I refer to the collective citation about the Tpiromdropes E 2 (1 2n. 285). An Exegetikon 
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of Phanodemos is not cited and (contrast the case of Kleidemos) no fragment gives the 
impression of being taken from an Exegetikon. 

24. See 325 T 2-5. One would expect the designation of his office at least in T 3. Asto T 5 
I shall not insist on the point that in Roman times the exegetai belonged to those who 
qyayov Thy ITvGaida in their capacity as exegetal, not as fepozo.oéd (see A 8 ff. on p. 10): that 
may be a later alteration. But what must be considered is the great gap in our know- 
ledge of the institution (see pp. 16 ff.): this does not favour the idea that the exegetai 
played an important part in the reforms of Lykurgos. 

25. see EK 1-7; p. sof. 

26. CQ xxv, 1931, p. 9; cf. Ch. I, § 2, n. 288. 

27. See p. 20 f, 

28. See 323 F 14. 

29. See Introduction to Kleidemos. 

30. See Ch. II, §1, p. 75 f. 

31. For this question the pontifical chronicle can really be adduced as a parallel: the 
literary annalists made extensive use of it (cf. pp. 60 ff.). Some little bit of logic is desir- 
able even in the argumentations of scholars, and gui trop embrasse mal étreint. There is the 
danger that, annoyed by the terrible confusion, one may overlook or even throw away the 
only pearl—the exegetes Kleidemos. 

32. These actually are (if one realizes the truth) at the bottom of the theories of Laqueur 
and von Fritz. 

33. See Introduction to Kleidemos. 

34. See above, pp. 30 ff. Actually it is decisive that the Evaarpiiadv mdétrpia were pub- 
lished anonymously and, as we may assume, much later (see E 7 withn. 78). But considering 
the complete absence of names of exegetai in the Hellenic period we must pay attention even 
to the smallest indication: on the occasion of the battle of Marathon Kleidemos (323 F 22) 
is alone in mentioning the wv@éxpyoros Pvaia for the vwyudar Ldpayirides. It is at least pos- 
sible that he was consulted by the State because of his official position about the continua- 
tion, the revival, or the ritual of the ancient sacrifice. 

35. see p. 50 f. 

36. See p. 52 f. 

37. Ar.u. Ath.1, p. 280. It is almost incredible how strongly Wilamowitz is here possessed 
by his preconceived idea: he does not even ask whether there were not other possibilities 
of keeping a chronicle in Athens, whether this chronicling was not perhaps in the hands of 
profane officials (we shall come back to this question in its place; Ch. ITI, § 3). What is to 
be proved by the statement that ‘die g6ttin zwar mit dem staate identisch ist, ihr heiligtum 
aber eben deshalb in den handen staatlicher beamten ist’ or that “die géttermutter, die 
spater das archiv erhalten hat, iiberhaupt keimen einfluss hat’? Could profane officials 
not keep a chronicle? In this passage it becomes more evident than anywhere else that 
the whole hypothesis simply depends on the preconception created by the parallel to the 
Roman pontifical chronicle (see p. 53); from the first Wilamowitz looks for a chronicle 
kept by priests, and he does not ask whether the contents of the Aiéthzs are such as to imply 
this, or whether the institution of the exegetai is such that we can believe it capable of 
keeping a chrofiicle. 

38. See above, p. 47; Wissowa, Rel. u. Kultus d. Rémer?, 1912, p. 501. 

39. An example instructive in every respect is furnished by the list of the priests of Posei- 
don at Halikarnassos (Syl/.3 1020), which was renewed in the second/first century B.c. [é« 
Tihs apxaias o|ryAns. It enumerated rods yeyernudvous amo rijs xricews Kata yévos iepets Tod 
TTocedavos rot Karidpvbévros bro r&v thy amoixiay €x Tpolivos ayaydvrwy IIocedav Kal 
‘AméAAwv, and there can be no serious doubt that not only the first TeAapwv Tocedavos 
was Invented but a number of his successors as well. About the chronology and the time 
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of the ‘early stele’ see Beloch Rk. Mus. xlv, 1890, p. 573 f.; Dittenberger on Syll. 372; E. 
Meyer, Forschungen, 1, 1892, p. 173, n. 1; Hiller von Gaertringen on Syil.3 1020, n. 2. 

4o. Lists of victors in the Panathenaia were kept from the first half of the fourth 
century onward: /G? ii, 2311 ff.; H. Weil and Th. Reinach assume that by 7 zav Iava- 
Onvaiwy ypadi) % wept Tov povatxot aydvos (Plutarch, De mus. 8, p. 1134 A from Herakleides 
of Pontos) ‘le reglement méme de Périclés, non une chronique dans le genre de celle de 
Sicyone’ (see p. 58) is meant (Plutarque ‘De la musique’, 1900, p. 24 f.). The chrono- 
logical sequence: (1) Aristotle’s Aidacxadia, (2) Catalogi ad certamina Dionysiorum et 
Lenaeorum pertinentes (JG? ii. 2318 ff.; Meritt, Hesperia, vii, 1938, pp. 116 ff.; Capps, ibid. 
Xli, 1943, pp. I ff.) has now been acknowledged (Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. li, 1934, p.'51, N. 3). 
The (earlier) archons’ list must also be assumed to be published from documents, but the 
publication was official, and from this official inscription on a stone of c. 425 B.C. (Meritt, 
Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 59 ff.) it was brought into literature, i.e. primarily into the Atthzs of 
Hellanikos; see ch. ITI, § 3. 

41. Gr Hist i, p. 455. 6 ff.; Introduction to Hellanikos (323 a). 

42. IG? il. 4960 = Syll.3 88. 

43. We may after all refer to the recent thesis of Lenschau (Philol. xci, 1936, pp. 396 ff. ; 
Jahresber. f. Altertumswiss. cclxi, 1938, p. 224 f.) which is directed not against the authen- 
ticity of the list generally known but against the serviceableness of its chronology. Len- 
schau’s results are worthy of serious consideration ; see F Gr Hist ibs. v. Elis und Olympia. 

44. Plutarch, De mus. 3, p. 1132 A (cf. 8, p. 1134 B). 

45. Plutarque ‘De la Musique’, par H. Weil and Th. Reinach, 1900, p. ix; Jacoby, Fh. 
Mus. lix, 1904, p. 96. 

46. See ch. ITI, § 3. 

47. "Hana and ’OdAuvpmovixa: are different matters, the former being (apparently) 
written for the first time by Rhianos (Ff Gr Hist iiia, p. 99. 4 ff.). ‘Delphi hat keine alte 
chronik gehabt’, states Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. 11, p. 20, n. 12. AeAdexa or [epi AeApaiv do 
not appear until the third century (Apollas of Pontos F Gr Hist 266 F 1), but authors as 
early as Aristotle and Kallisthenes (F Gr Hist 124 T 23; Plutarch, Solon 11. 1) edited the 
list of the [Tu@tovixa:, and the former made researches referring to it (Hu@covurdv eAeyxor a 
is included in the list of books in Diog. Laert. 5. 21 ff.). Perhaps it was in this book that 
Aristotle cited the deAday tropyvjpara (Plutarch, Solon 11. 2), about the nature of which we 
can arrive at no certainty: Laqueur, RE xiii, col. 1089. 23 ff. is perhaps nearer to the truth 
than Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 284 f., who takes them for a “hauptquelle des Herodot, 
eine sammlung von spriichen des gottes, mit den zugehérigen erzahlungen’. He calls the 
book ‘exegeteniiberlieferung der Atthis analog’. I cannot enter here upon the question of 
the sources of Herodotos, but I doubt that ‘ein buch von unschatzbarem geschichtlichen 
und poetischen werte, und doch kein ediertes buch, hier vollkommen kenntlich ist’ (cf. RE 
Suppl. ii, col. 421. 45 ff.). We may assume the existence of both, lists of officials and archives 
with official documents; but the question is how much of this was preserved down to the 
time of Aristotle after the various fires in the temple. The IZv@txoé (scil. Adyor) of Aristotle 
and Menaichmos of Sikyon (Ff Gr Hist 131 F 2) are not chronicles nor are the still later 
books about the oracle (Mnaseas of Patrai; Alexander Polyhistor, # Gr Hist 273 F 83-4); 
and in any case they are not books written by priests. 

48. Plutarch, Numa 1. 6 (F Gr Hist 6 F 2; i, p. 477. 23 ff.). It should be noticed at any 
rate (because of p. 59) that he was a native of Elis, but he was later than Hellanikos 
(as it appears, considerably so). 

49. RE viii, 1913, col. 143; & Gr Hist 4 F 85-6 (i, p. 458. 6 ff.). 

50. Cf. n. 47. We cannot tell whether Aristotle had lists of officials at his disposal for 
this zoA:refa and others like it. 

51. The difference is best shown by a comparison of real ’OAuvpmovxdv avaypadai with 
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Phlegon’s *OdAupmiovexav nat Xpovwv Luvaywyy (’OdAvpmeddes) F Gr Hist 257. Of the former 
we have examples in JG? ii. 2326 (written before 264 B.c.) and P. Ox. 222 where the words 
& xpatio[.], 6 ptAto, 6 xadAo certainly refer to the contest; Blass solved them as odros 
Kpatioros, piduaros, KdAAvoros, whereas Diels (Herm. xxxvi, 1901, pp. 72 ff.) with less prob- 
ability believed them to be ‘grammatikernoten, die mit dem iiblichen od7ws die autoritaten, 
welche den betreffenden siegernamen verbiirgen, namhaft machen; odrws KaAdoGévns usf.’. 
In Phlegon’s F 12, complete within its limits, the series of the victors (in the customary 
form : name, native country, kind of contest) is followed by a second section which groups 
together those historical events of each Olympiad which have no connexion with Olympia. 
In the list of victors in the footrace which Eusebios (Arm., pp. 89 ff.) took into his chronicle 
from Africanus we also find entries obviously of different origins: (1) entries taken from the 
complete list of victors and referring to the contest: e.g. in Ol. 14 Hinzugefiigt ward das 
Diaulon und es siegte Hipenos der Klier; in Ol. 15 Hinzugefiigt ward der Dolichos ; sie liefen 
nackt (cf. Thuk. 1. 6. 5); und es stegte Akanthos der Lakonier. We may count among these 
entries those concerning the games conducted by the Pisates (in O]. 28 and 30) and the 
introduction about the prehistory of the contests which is mostly mythical and never 
occurred in a document. (2) Anecdotes and historical notes about the person of the victor : 
Ol. 23 Und Onomastos der Smyrnaeer siegte, der auch die fausthampf-gesetze gab; Ol. 29 
Chionis der Lakonier, dessen ein sprung war 22 ellen; Ol. 35 Im doppellauf Kylon der Athener, 
der auch auf den gewalthaber einen angriff machte; Ol. 36 Phrinon der Athener, der tauf der 
insel Kost 1m einzelkampf getétet wurde. (3) General historical notes which have no con- 
nexion with Olympia and are taken from a chronicle of the Olympiads like that of Phlegon : 
e.g. Ol. 26 Die Karnien wurden 2uerst erngesetzt in Lakedemonia; Ol. 87 nach diesem der 
Peloponnesische Krieg; Ol. 114 Alexandros starb, nach welchem, unter verteilung der herr- 
schaft auf mehrere, tiber Egiptos und Alexandria kénig ward Ptolemaeos. 

52. See Introduction to Hellanikos (323 a). 

53. Hellanikos’ *ApyoAuxd is cited once only (F Gr Hist 4 F 36); but that is no reason for 
doubting its existence (see RE viii, col. 132. 23 ff.; 145. 42 ff.). About the time of Demetrios, 
who was perhaps the first Argive author of ‘Apyodcxa, see Herm. lvii, 1922, p. 368 f. 

54. A decree of the people of ¢. 450 B.C. is dated éwi MeAdvra Baoiréos (Vollgraff, BCH 
XXXIV, I9IO, pp. 332 ff.); cf. Hdt. 7. 149. 2 (with the note of Macan; Beloch, Gr. G.? ii. 1, 
p. 139, n. 1); Plutarch, De Alex. fort. ii. 8, p. 340 C. 

55. Suda, s.v. Xdpwv (F Gr Hist 262 T 1), declares that dpxovres are meant and states 
éort S¢ xpouna. It is very regrettable that we know so little about that book. Was Charon 
the first to supply years for the reigns of the Spartan kings and to extend the list of 
ephors back beyond 556/5 to the eighth century (754/3 B.c.: Ph U xvi, p. 138 f.)? 

56. See n. 40. Introduction to Hellanikos (323 a). 

57. see p. 58. 

58. From 130 till at least 121 B.c.: F. Muenzer, RE xvi, 1933, col. 425, no. 17. 

59. Surely the Regia is meant, the office of the board, where (according to Wissowa, 
RK2, p. 502) ‘wahrscheinlich auch das archiv der priesterschaft seinen platz hatte’. Cato 
(F 77 Peter) talks of the tabula apud pontificem, Dion. Hal. AR 1. 74. 3 (it is Dionysios, not 
Polybios) of the mapa rots apxvepetow Keipevos mivaé. 

6o. Verrius Flaccus is often suggested ; in any case it was a thoroughly eencrienced person. 

61. The sentence, quoted by Gellius 2. 28. 6, is taken ex Originum quarto (F 77 
Peter). It occurred therefore in the preface to the second, the historical, part of Cato’s 
work, which opened with the first Punic War (T 2 Peter). For judging the statement it 
may be considered that such criticism (even if with different motivation) is constant in the 
historians from Hdt. 1. 5 and Thuk. 1. 20 onward. For Rome compare the criticism by 
Sempronius Asellio of the literary activity of the Annalists in the preface to his Res Gestae 
Gellius) 5. 18 = F 1-2 Peter): ‘annales libri tantum modo quod factum, quoque anno 
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gestum sit, ea demonstrabant, id est quasi qui diarilum scribunt, quam Graeci é¢npepida 
vocant; nobis non modo satis esse video quod factum esset id pronuntiare, sed etiam quo 
consilio quaque ratione gesta essent demonstrare ...scribere autem bellum initum quo 
consule et quo confectum sit et quis triumphans introierit ex eo bello, iterare, non praedicare 
aut interea quid senatus decreverit aut quae lex rogatione lata sit, neque quibus consiliis 
ea gesta sint, id fabulas pueris est narrare, non historias scribere.’ Presumably Asellio also 
exaggerated, and the comparison with the dzarium is surprising: it would fit better, or 
actually alone, the Annales Maximi (see p. 61), for the literary Annales hardly dated 
by days, although they may have supplied many dates of days. But as the Annales 
Maximi were published at the time of Sempronius we understand why he spoke of a 
diarium in his criticism. 

62. One of them notes an eclipse of the sun (Cic. De rep. 1. 25), another a dtoonpia (Gell. 4. 
53 see p. 63 f.). 

63. About the use of whitewashed boards for official publications and registers in Rome 
see I. Schmidt, RE i, cols. 1332 ff. (s.v. Album); about the same in Greece see Thalheim 
ibid. xii, col. 2277 f. (s.v. Aevxwpa). Such boards could be kept in the archives, and according 
to the evidence this happened with the annual records of the pontifex maximus. It is 
incomprehensible that Laqueur (RE xiii, col. 1089. 5o ff.) connected quotannis in Servius 
with dealbatam (instead of with habuzt): ‘der pontifex hatte also eine tafel zur verfiigung, 
die jahrlich geweisst d. h. von der die schriftziige des vergangenen jahres getilgt wurden, 
sodass sie fiir neue aufschreibungen zur verfiigung stand’. 

64. E. Kornemann gives a serviceable survey of the history of this question in his book 
Der Priestercodex in der Regia und die Entstehung der altrémischen Pseudogeschichte, 
Tubingen, 1912. (A. Rosenberg, Eznlettung und Quellenkunde zur Rém.Gesch., 1921, pp. 113 ff., 
and Schanz—Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit. i+, 1927, pp. 28 ff., are less satisfactory in this respect.) 
Kornemann’s thesis intends ‘die forschung in die einst von Th. Mommsen [see n. 9] gewie- 
senen bahnen zuriickzuleiten und der 4lteren, von diesem forscher vertretenen ansicht 
die richtige fassung und die noch fehlende begriindung zu geben’. He regards the ‘priester- 
codex’ as a literary work which was repeatedly revised but never published im the form of a 
book. The thesis has met with much approval; in my opinion it replaces clear evidence by 
fantasies, is completely unsound in the argumentation, and judges the relations between 
the pre-literary annual records and those of the literary annalists with prejudice and 
wrongly. For this last point it may suffice here to refer to M. Gelzer, “Der Anfang rémischer 
Geschichtsschreibung’, Herm. lxix, 1934, pp. 46 ff., although that paper certainly is not the 
last word in this matter, because in my opinion a secondary problem only is treated, not 
the main question ab integro. Kornemann’s thesis proper, viz. that the notes of the pontz- 
fices were not ‘a principal source’ of the earliest annalists, who wrote in Greek, seems to me 
to be exaggerated in this wording; and it is surprising that in spite of this contention he 
‘das vorhandensein einer zusammenfassenden chronik schon vor der veroffentlichung der 
80 biicher Annales Maximi unter Mucius Scaevola nicht bestreiten will’. This chronicle is, 
on the one hand, said to be not a ‘vorfabische pontifikalchronik’; but again he does not 
deny that ‘der pontifex maximus (méglicherweise) schon 1m 3. jhdt. begann die aufzeich- 
nungen der jahrestafeln in einen lzber annalis [Mommsen’s term] einzutragen’, because 
‘das die nutzbarkeit dieser akten in willkommenem masse erhdéhte’. Finally ‘als ein 
besonderer zweig r6émischer historiographie im anschluss an die annales des pontifex die 
“‘literarische annalistik”’ ’ is said to have developed. Cf. nn. 73; 75. 

65. Die Kalendertafel der Pontzfices, 1885. 

66. 1, 1894, cols. 2245 ff. 

67. De legg.1.6. Ieiunius is Fulvio Orsini’s emendation for tucundius. Both the context 
and the comparison with De or. 2. 51 leave no doubt about the factual correctness of this 
emendation. : 
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68. In this respect the truly wise words of G. B. Shaw apply to the theory: ‘Make any 
statement that is so true that it has been staring us in the face all our lives, and the whole 
world will rise up and passionately contradict you’ (Too True to be Good, p. 72 ed. Tauchn.). 

69. It is a well-known fact that the Roman calendar down to the time of Caesar (who was 
poniifex maximus) was in the hands of the pontzfices: Th. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht3, ii, 
1887, pp. 39 ff.; Wissowa, RK2 1912, p. 513; W. Kubitschek, Grundriss d. antik. Zettrechnung, 
1928, pp. 99 ff. 

vo. Cichorius, I.c., col. 2249. 4 ff. He adds a remark self-evident in itself, which should, 
however, be well pondered regarding the Attic archons’ list in the time before Solon (see 
pp. 185 ff.): ‘dabei stand natiirlich nicht unter jedem tag etwas verzeichnet, vielmehr mussten 
begreiflicherweise oft lange zeitraume ohne jede bemerkung bleiben.’ General interpre- 
tation, which usually appears connected with the assumption of an historical interest on 
the part of the pontifices, assumes something that occurs in ancient historiography only in 
particular and exceptional cases, viz. the dating of historical events by months and days. 
Festivals, sacrifices, and other religious ceremonies the return of which is tied to a day of 
the calendar, these are the things that the ancients dated by month and day; sometimes 
we can infer from the dates historical events which are at the bottom of these religious 
ceremonies. But at least so far as Greece is concerned these inferences are not always certain. 
About calendar dates in the Alfthis see p. 95 f. 

71. This is the solution of Cichorius which he ‘presents conjecturally’ l.c., col. 2254. 55 ff. 
We had probably better say “as far as they were extant’. For here the questions begin 
which concern Roman history alone: when was begun the putting up of a calendar board 
which certainly replaced an oral announcement? When did the entering of notes begin? 
How many boards were still in existence in 130/120 B.c.? Was the publication of them by 
Scaevola simply a publication of the documents, or was it furnished with an introduction 
which (according to Cicero, not Servius) began ab initio rerum Romanarum? If Cicero is 
correct (I do not trust him) this introduction must have been based on the literary records 
compiled by the annalists, and the relation of the sources is at least for the time of the kings 
opposite to that usually assumed; cf. p. 63 f. 

72. Die Forschungen, 1899, p. 180f. See also O. Seeck, Kilio, iv, 1904, p. 292, n. 1 ‘die 
romischen Annales Maximi verdankten ihre entstehung ganz besonderen umstanden, die 
in Athen nicht in gleicher weise eingetreten sein kénnen’. 

73. For the Roman historians of the time of the Republic a renovation of H. Peter’s 
conscientious collections (Hist. Rom. Rell. 1, 1871; 11, 1906; Hist. Rom. Fragmenta, 1883) 
with the addition of a commentary would be desirable. A treatment of Roman historio- 
graphy is urgently needed ; this would have to place the individual historians in the frame- 
work of the history and culture of their times, and to make an attempt at appreciating them 
as literary personalities. ‘Quellenkunde’ alone is not sufficient, even if this part of the 
subject is treated more satisfactorily than has been done by Rosenberg (Eznlettung und 
Quellenkunde zur rém. Geschichte, 1920) ; Schanz—Hosius give the complete material (in the 
narrowest sense), but the treatment is summary in the extreme. Not only for the question 
of the sources, but for the origin and development of annalistic recording as well, it would 
be important to know whether the two earliest historians, Q. Fabius Pictor and L. Cincius 
Alimentus, were members of the pontifical college. As far as we can see they were not: if 
Fabius was sent to Delphi as @ewpds in 216 B.c. he may have been a member of a senatorial 
commission (Polybios inferred from his own statements that he was senator) ; the fact does 
not even prove that he belonged to the decemuivi sacris facitundts, although some points 
favour the assumption that he did (H. Diels, Szbyll. Blaetter, 1890, p. 11). Cincius surely 
became an historian in consequence of being taken prisoner by Hannibal in 208 B.c. (Livy 
21.38 = F 7 Pet.; Peter, Rell.i, p. cui); Hannibal probably treated him kindly, and Cincius 
could talk Greek with him and the members of his literary staff (cf. F Gr Htst, nos. 176 ff.). 
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He may have given the Roman public a picture of their great opponent different from that 
of Fabius, who had described him as an egotistical freebooter. Possibly that is just the 
reason why his work was so much less used than that of Fabius. Nothing concerning 
Cincius suggests sacred offices. Of course it is not an accident that historiography began 
during the great crisis of the war with Hannibal; if we refrain from drawing further con- 
clusions we may compare the fact that Attic Atthidography began during the crisis of 
the wars with Philip (Ch. II, § 1). We may also compare (although with greater reserve) 
the fact that Greek historiography about Rome preceded Roman and gave the (or an) 
incitement to it, as the foreign scholar Hellanikos did to Attic Atthidography (Gelzer, l.c., 
p. 55, n. 1, has been misled by Laqueur, but moreover he misunderstood him). Whether or 
no there was a connexion between the first Roman historians and the notes of the pontifices 
(senators and aristocrats no doubt had access to them), these notes certainly were not the 
only source for the first Annales, perhaps not even the (or a) main source (cf. n. 64). Not 
even the chronology of the period of the kings is based on the lists of officials alone: both 
Fabius (F 7) and Cincius (F 4) give dates of olympiads for the foundation of Rome, dates 
which differ from each other by almost twenty years. For the description of the Roman 
State and its constitution they hardly found much in the commentarti pontificum and 
probably nothing in the tabulae : here they must have drawn extensively from life (and from 
the archives of ‘the senate?). Mutatis mutandis the same applies to the legendary and 
novelistic tradition about the time before the foundation and that of the kings (cf. n. 75). 
It is not credible that a man like Fabius should have omitted to use the traditions of his 
own family (and of other aristocratic families?). Any unprejudiced reflection leads (just 
as in regard to the Afthis, Ch. III) to the assumption of a plurality of very different 
sources ; the one-source theory fails in the one case as in the other. 

74. Cic. De div. 1. 43 Aeneae somnium quod in nostrt Fabit Pictoris Graecis annalibus 
erusmodt est ut eqs. 

75. Dion. Hal. AR 1. 6. 2. xedadratwdds is a relative notion, and Dionysios’ comparison 
with Roman history in Greek authors is not very happy, even though it only refers to the 
point that of the Greeks éxaoros éAlya Kat oddé dxpiBds GAN’ ex Tay emuruxdvTwy dxovopdrwv 
avvbeis avéypaev. The passage is nothing but the topos usual m a proomnion (cf. n. 61), 
which must not be pressed too hard. We have too little left of Cincius to judge, but the 
fragments of Fabius speak a very clear language : according to what we learn from them the 
prehistory and the times of the kings were treated in very great detail; but really xepaAaw- 
das probably the early Republic, of which as little was known as in Athens of the archaic 
State in the centuries between the Trojan War and Solon (see pp. 111 ff.). That is why Cato 
omitted that time altogether: his first book contained res gestas regum populi Romani, the 
second and third unde quaeque civitas orta est Italica ; in the fourth the history of his own times 
(in the widest sense) began with the first Punic war. The distinction Gelzer makes (I.c., p. 54 f.) 
between the ‘senatorische geschichtsschreibung von Fabius bis Cato’ on the one hand and 
“die Annalistik’ on the other seems to me, as far as I understand it, quite wrong : the former 
“was not preceded by a description in a chronicle kept by priests’ (or, as he puts it a little 
more correctly a few lines later, ‘this material was not a principal source’ for the first 
historians ; but for what purpose do we want ‘the liber annalis of the pontifex’? This book 
is a phantom like the chronicle kept by the exegetai and the Anonymus of 380 B.c., and 
merely calculated to confuse the problem), whereas ‘in der Annalistik die sakralen und 
protokollartigen bestandteile starker in erscheinung treten’. 

76. I say ‘generally’, because there seem to be two tendencies. But Philochoros (as far as 
a comparison is at all possible) is more akin to Livy than to the Annalists of the second 
century and the time of Sulla. 

77. See p. 3. Actually the foundation of the whole hypothesis thus falls to pieces, 
viz. the parallel of the chronicle privately kept by the exegetai to the divine chroniclers 


— 
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who are as little private as the pontifices are. Wherever one tries to catch hold of the 
hypothesis it melts away. 


78. See pp. 54 ff. 

79. See pp. 5 ff.;51f. ' 

80. The only fragment from the Afthis of Melanthios (326 F 1) is quoted because of €ypuzev; 
the grammarian Dorotheos attests dadmpua from Kleidemos’ Exegetikon and the Evrarpidav 
watpia (see E 1; 7 on p. 16); the exegetes Autokleides explains words like d£fvO¥Uj,u0s, 
waAdapvaios in his Exegetika (E 3). 

81. A reference to Cichorius (I.c., col. 2255. 15 ff.) appears sufficient ; it is neither possible 
nor necessary to enter here upon the details. What matters is the difference between 
Athens and Rome. It is possible for instance seriously to discuss the question whether there 
existed in Rome documentary sources for the lists of officials apart from the tabulae of the 
pontifices ; in regard to Athens the question whether the list of the archons comes from the 
archives of the exegetai (not to mention the general chronological framework) is quite 
futile in my opinion (see Ch. I, § 1, n. 23; Ch. III, § 3; Introduction to Hellanikos). 

82. See n. 69. 

83. See Cichorius, l.c., col. 2249. 36 ff. In this mstance too Gelzer’s formulation (l.c., 
P. 52) does not seem to me to mark an advance in consequence of the want of clearness in 
his general conception which I mentioned above (see n. 75). 

84. Cic. De rep. 1. 25. We (fortunately) need not enter here into the question discussed 
innumerable times, as to which eclipse is meant. Beloch decides in favour of that of 18 June 
288 B.C. (Gr. G.? iv. 2, 1927, pp. 267 ff.), and Gelzer in consequence assents to the widespread 
view that the notes made by pontifices concerning their own time began c. 300 B.c. But for 
all that not only is it the text of Cicero that must be altered because it is certainly corrupt, 
but the number, which the corrector of the only manuscript furnishes, as well. 

85. NA iv. 5. The quotation (ea historia de haruspicibus et de versu isto senario scripta est 
in Annalibus maximis libro undecimo et in Verrit Flaceit libro primo Rerum Memoriae 
Dignarum) shows that Gellius copied the story from Verrius Flaccus, who quoted the 
(book-edition of the) Annales Maxim1. These mentioned the prodigium and the expiation; 
the explanations included in double brackets are additions of Verrius. See Cichorius, l.c., 
col. 2252. 59 ff.; F. Altheim, Glotta xix, 1931, pp. 27 ff., failed to convince me. The question 
about the antiquity of the line malum constlium consultori pessimum est (a translation of 
Hesiod, Opp. 266 4 S€ xaxi BovAr rdéiu BovAedoavrt xaxtorn) must be kept entirely separate 
from this problem. 

86. See p. 60. The depreciation consists in the one-sided choice of facts; but that 
does not preclude the possibility that even the historical facts proper were treated from the 
religious side only in the notes of the priests. Cato omits these facts in order to be able to 
criticize more severely. 

87, See n. 71. 

88. Plut. Rom. 3. 1 rod Sé miarw exovros Adyou paXdwora Kat mieiorovs aprupas Ta pev 
KupLwoTaTa mpa@ros eis Tovs “EAAnvas e€€SwxKe AvoxAjs IenapyGios, cit nai PaPros 6 IIixrwp ev 
tots mAelorois emnxoAovinxe; 8, 9 dv ta mActora Kat DaBiov A€yovros Kai rod ITenapnbiov 
Avoxd€ous 8s Soxet mpdros éxdotvar ‘Pains Kriow. Th. Mommsen, Rém. Forsch. ii, 1879, 
p. 279 f. (who, at this time, did not have a sufficient knowledge about Greek writing in regard 
to the West) qualified that information by stating that Fabius ‘die auseinandersetzung des 
Diokles zwar sicherlich nicht zugrunde gelegt, aber doch erwahnt hat’; see also Mommsen- 
Wilamowitz, Briefwechsel, p. 60: 7 Feb. 1879). E. Schwartz (RE v, 1905, col. 797, no. 47) 
tried to defend the earlier general opinion which assumed an error made by Plutarch, and 
believed himself able to prove the priority of Fabius. I have not the least doubt that Plutarch 
is reliable as to the main facts, although I do not adopt Wilamowitz’ characterization of 
Diokles as a ‘Roman Herodotos’ (PA U 1, 1881, p. 161: what Diokles wrote was only a «riots of 
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Rome). We cannot treat the chapters 7-8 of Plutarch with all their detail as an excerpt 
from Diokles (Plutarch refers to the dca¢opad from the first and says tézw 8° efvat rowbros). 
It is correct in principle ‘dass die ROmer immer zunachst mit der literatur der Hellenen in 
beriihrung kamen, die jeweilen modern war’ (Wilamowitz, HD 1, 1924, p. 228), i.e. in regard 
to history they became acquainted with Timaios, his successors, and the writers of the day ; 
it should not be forgotten that their earliest historians wrote in Greek and therefore must have 
read Greek books. I cannot enter upon the details of this subject, because the questions in- 
volved can be answered only in connexion with the fundamental questions of Roman ‘pseudo- 
history’. Mommsen (l.c., p. 279, n. 82), again correctly in principle, made the casual remark 
that Diokles ‘um die zeit des hannibalischen krieges in Rom verweilte und seine auseinander- 
setzung etwa dem Naevius oder auch miindlichen mitteilungen entnahm’. Actually matters 
are not so simple, and Mommsen certainly underestimated the achievements of the Greeks. 
It is important to remember that Diokles wrote other books besides the ‘Pawns «riots. 

89. Cf. n. 75. 

go. It may suffice to refer here to the story of the ‘Pwyatos I'dtos told by Kallimachos in 
the Aztia (Dieg. 5. 25 ff.). Even a mere enumeration of Greek literature concerning Rome 
would take far too much space. Dionysios (AR 1. 6. 1) knows at any rate that the ‘Pwpacy 
apxatoAoyia was first treated by Greek historians. The decisive time is of course the third 
century. 

gi. See Ch. III; above, n. 73. 

92. G. Rohde, Die Kultsatzungen, p. 95 f. The question of course is here about the civil 
calendar, which was different in each town and (inspite of the early adoption of the okiaeteris) 
subject to considerable variations, and not about the attempts of science at establish- 
ing a permanently valid astronomical calendar with the help of the enneakaideketeris. 
These attempts begin in Athens so far as we know with the year 433/2 B.c. and Meton’s 
2)Acorpomov (see on Philochoros F 122) which, although set up publicly at a generally acces- 
sible place important for the political life of the town (mpés rac Teixet the ev THe TIvuxi), was 
a private affair. Matters remained like that even after Meton’s cycle was adopted more 
generally, and after the putting up in public of the so-called zapan7ypera: in the beginning 
of each year local experts brought into accord with them ‘den birgerlichen, veranderlichen 
mondkalender (H. Diels-A. Rehm ‘Parapegmenfragmente aus Milet’, Sd. Berlin, 1904, 
pp. 92 ff.). We need not follow up here the question about the origin of the early oktaeteris 
or that about Delphi’s share in the matter. The latter has in my opinion been greatly 
overestimated by Nilsson (see, as his latest, Gesch. d. griech. Rel. 1, 1941, pp. 610 ff.) and also 
by Wilamowitz (Gl. d. Heil. i, p. 29): the names of the months are different in every town 
(in Athens no month shows any contact with Delphi or with Apollo, not even QapynAcdv, 
which has its name from the old festival); different too is the beginning of the year; the 
absence of an early authoritative regulation of intercalation need hardly be mentioned. 
All this does not give the impression that ‘frith im 7. jhdt. der gott den kalender, also die 
ennaeteris und die einfihrung von monatsnamen in Hellas verbreitet hat’ (Wilamowitz) or 
even ‘dass der kalender in form von fest- und opferfasti oktroyiert wurde, welche u. a. 
elnen teil der gesetze Solons bildeten’ (Nilsson). Nilsson’s statement (p. 613, n. 2) ‘gerade in 
Athen ist das mitwirken Delphis sicher’ is a statement without the shadow of a proof. It is 
of course possible that Solon presented his sacrificial calendar, or his laws in general, to the 
god for approval (cf. pp. 36; 38); but the calendar was Athenian. It is conceivable that Solon 
introduced State festivals of Apollo into this calendar, and made the seventh day of each 
month sacred to that god (cf. Philochoros F 88); but the calendar retained the division 
into decades, and the schabaitu (Nilsson, l.c., p. 529) did not have the least influence. The 
origin of the Athenian calendar and of the names of the months is another question which we 
need not treat here (the view of Wilamowitz, l.c., p. 29, n. 3 ‘also schliesse ich, dass der 
Apollo in Ionien, vielleicht auf Delos, zuerst in seinem kreise den kalender geordnet hat’ has 
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to be seriously considered). Intercalation was an affair of science derived in our tradition 
from the astronomer Kleostratos of Tenedos (cf. Fotheringham, J H St xxxix, 1919, p. 177 f.). 
That may be right or wrong; but who will be convinced by the contention of Nilsson (l.c., 
p. 611) that Apollo took “die monatsrechnung und den schaltzyklus aus dem Osten’, when 
his only proof is “dass die Babylonier zur selben zeit keinen [szc] schaltzyklus benutzten’ ? 
What we know is the fact that from the time of Solon onward festivals, jyépar amoppddes 
(cf. Philochoros F 190), were bound to fixed days of the civil calendar, and that the design 
of the calendar, the names of certain days, etc., could be read from the xvupBes. It is 
improbable that the calendar was created as late as Solon, even more improbable that 
he got it from Delphi. But we know almost nothing about the seventh century and even 
less how things were before a fixed calendar was introduced. It is conceivable that the 
exegetal fixed anew each year e.g. the days on which the «d@apars otxnudrwy (see E 3a on 
p. 16) was to take place or other acts which concerned the whole city ; but this can neither be 
proved nor even be made probable (cf. also Ch. I, § 2, n. 12). Whether the exegetai were 
concerned with these matters is even more uncertain than the question about their share 
in the development and administration of justice in cases of homicide. 

93. [G7 1. 76. 53 ff. (see Ch. I, § 2, p. 9). 

94. See e.g. Persson, op. cit., p. 31. 

95. This is possible but not certain; see on Philochoros T 2-3. 

96. Cf. Ch. I, § 2, n. 119. 

97. See on Philochoros F 122. 

98. See above, p. 63 f. 

99. Cf. p. 3 f. 

too. See pp. 52 ff. Seeck alone (Ch. I, § 1, n. 23) drew the consequences from 
his criticism ; even Bauer (see ibid. ; cf. also Pearson, n. 21) who ‘den anteil der exegeten an 
den anfangen der Atthis nicht zu erkennen vermag’, is inclined to concede to Wilamowitz 
‘dass im 4. jhdt. die antiquarische forschung iiber attische landesgesetze von den exegetai 
betrieben ist’. All others, no matter whether they write about the exegetai (Ehrmann, 
pp. 55 ff. ; Persson ; von Fritz) or about the Atthzs (Ch. I, § 1, n. 22), and however they qualify 
the notes of the early exegetai (Laqueur; v. Fritz, ibid. n. 24) believe in those notes and con- 
tinue to find (to use the words of von Fritz) ‘the evidence for a close relation between 
Atthides and exegetai very strong’. 

IoI. See p. 47. 

102. The former in the theses of Laqueur and von Fritz; the latter in the criticisms of 
those who leave to the exegetic chronicle only ‘iber verfassungsgeschichtliche ereignisse 
sparliche notizen’ as e.g. Busolt(-Swoboda) Grech. Staatsk., p. 83 f£. Such qualifications do 
not render the problem more simple or the solution more credible: notes of that kind 
require fastt to which they were annexed, and those could be in Athens solely the archons’ 
list. Busolt mentions it in fact, but he did not draw the inevitable conclusion that in that 
case it must have been the exegetai who kept the list of the archons, although as early a 
writer as Bauer had put the question as to who kept the archons’ list in Athens (Ch. I, 
§ 1, n. 23; § 3, n. 81). 

103. See Ch. IT, § 4. 

104. p. 56. 

105. Ch. III, ‘The Sources of the Atthis’. 

106. p. 54. 

107. Cf. p. 53. 

108. Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 280. 

109. Wilamowitz calls the Aithis a ‘literaturgattung’, which it is not; it isa subspectes 
of the local chronicle. There was no call to belittle the Atthidographers known to us (i.e. 
in fact Kleidemos, the first of them), and Wilamowitz does not even attempt to give the 
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reasons for his unfavourable opinion. But Kleidemos, who is attested as the first Athenian 
Atthidographer (see p. 7), and whose fragments (unfortunately few) give an excellent 
impression, must somehow be removed in order to make room for the ‘Anonymus of 380 B.C.’, 
whois praised in lofty tones (see above, p. 3), although we know nothing about him, not even 
that he existed. The name of Hellanikos must not be mentioned in this context, and when it 
cannot be avoided subsequently (Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 283) he must, like Kleidemos, somehow be 
eliminated (see Ch. I, § 1, n. 26) in order to make a free place at the beginning of the develop- 
ment for the early exegetes, of whom again we know nothing, not even that he existed. 

110. About the relations between Ethnography and Horography, which are not clearly 
distinguished in ancient terminology, see Introduction to Hellanikos. The Afthzs as to its 
form (see Ch. II, § 3) belongs to Horography, which denotes the chronicles (annals) of Greek 
cities: Diod. 1. 26.5 ad’ Hs airias Kai rap’ éviots rdv ‘EAAjvwy rods eviavrovs Wpous KaAeiabar Kai 
tas Kat’ éros dvaypadas wpoypadias mpocayopedecbat; Censorin. D. d. nat. 19. 6 ‘et Graecos 
annales horus eorumque scriptores horographos’ ; Hesych. s.v. wpoypddot: ioroproypagor, (ot) - 
Ta, Kat’ Eros mpatropeva (ava)ypadovres: mpot yap of évtautot; Et. M. p. 823. 48 (cf. 350. 3) dpos- 
6 éviaurds... Kal wpoypadgiar ai Kar’ éviaurov avaypadal yuvdpevat trav ev Tats moAeorv. The word 
is Ionic (Erotian. Lex. Hipp. s.v. wpéovra; Euphorion F 68 Scheidw.; apxyarxds: Plut. 
Quaest. conv. v. 4. 1, p. 677 D); but it is used occasionally (rarely) in titles and citations for 
annals of non-Ionic cities. The quoted testimonies all refer to the form of literature (Hesy- 
chios and Censorinus do not leave the least doubt about this fact), not “die jahrliche, 
unliterarische, offizielle berichterstattung’ as Laqueur maintains (RE xiui, col. 1088. 28 ff. ; 
in Diodoros he writes dvaypadéas, a word that does not exist and that falsifies the sense). 
‘Qpoypadgia is the same as what Cicero, De or. 2. 52 (p. 60) calls annalium confectio, not 
‘der jahrliche akt der aufschreibung’. 

11x. I shall not again discuss the question about the time of the origin of the Ionic 
chronicles (Klzo ix, 1909, pp. 109 ff.), because it makes no difference for those of the mother 
country if dpor were really published in Ionia as early as the first half of the sixth century. 
Personally I continue to disbelieve in publication so early ; rather Iam even more convinced 
to-day, that in Ionia too it was Great History that really gave the incitement to local 
writings. Hekataios, Herodotos, Hellanikos, each in his time and with different success, 
roused the historical sense and the interest in the history of the writers’ native towns. It is 
much less the absence of a political life of their own, or a romantic absorption in a greater 
past (E. Schwartz, RE ii, 1896, col. 2181. 14 ff.; Herm. xxxiv, 1899, p. 491; cf. Ch. II, § 1, 
n. 35) that leads writers to the Local Chronicle in the fifth century, than just this upspring- 
ing historical interest and the wish to secure for their native town a place in the Great History 
of the Greek people, both for the mythical time and for the recent national contest against 
Persia (see an example in Ch. II, § 2, n. 5). These writers did not find enough details about 
their native towns in the great historians, or they found wrong statements or even un- 
favourable opinions; the local chronicle was compiled to redress this grievance (it some- 
times distinctly shows criticism of Herodotos). 

112. See above, p. I. 

113. F Gr Hist 262 T 1. One may doubt whether the book contained a history of Sparta 
or a universal chronicle the framework of which was provided by the Spartan list of 
eponymous rulers. As against what I said F Gr Hist iii a, p. 1. 8 ff. Iam now more inclined 
to decide in favour of the former probability. If this is correct, Charon found a successor 
at the earliest in the time of Kleomenes III (between Eratosthenes and Apollodoros) in the 
person of Sosibios who wrote a Xpévwv advaypagy : even such a book is not quite like an Aithis. 
Otherwise there exist for Sparta (besides Aaxwyixa which are mostly late) as early as in the 
fourth century nothing but a great number of JJoAtretat (i.e. descriptions of the constitu- 
tion of Lykurgos). JToAtretas were not lacking in Athens either in the fourth century, but 
in that city there were also historical Atthides. (See Addenda.) 
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114. See Introduction to Hellanikos. 

115. Or he transferred to the mother country the earlier Ionic type (see n. 110/1). This 
question need not detain us here, but we shall come back to the Ionic chronicle as a source 
of the tradition (pp. 178 ff.). About the attempts at eliminating the earliest author of an 
Atthis from the history of Atthidography see Ch. I, § 1, n. 26. 

116. See Ch. II, § 1, p. 72. 

117. See p. 66f. 

118, Ch. III, § 6. 


II. ATTHIDOGRAPHY 


1. THE POLITICAL CHARACTER OF THE ATTHIDES. 

I. See p. 69 f. 

2. I am stating this because the first Athenian Atthidographer Kleidemos (and as far 
as we can see he alone) was an exegetes, the last and greatest in the series, Philochoros, was 
a mantis, and because some of the Atthidographers between these two or all (with the 
exception of Androtion) may have held religious positions permanently or for a time 
(e.g. as priests, iepovooi, or members of similar commissions). This is of importance for 
their activity as historians of Athens only so far as a permanent religious position may 
have influenced the sphere of interests of the historian concerned and thus the contents of 
his Atthis. Even so, the influence must not be exaggerated: where a class of priests by 
profession was unknown, and the State regarded discharge of religious duties as one of its 
main tasks, religious antiquities cannot be separated from those concerning the history 
of the State nor can an interest in and knowledge of religious antiquities be restricted to 
religious functionaries. It may remain open to discussion whether the position of a mantis 
or exegetes should be described as a profession (the former was by its nature held for life, 
the second also by the constitution of Athens). The description is perhaps more plausible 
in the case of the mantis than for the exegetes, because for the office of exegetes surely 
persons of some age were chosen, who appeared qualified by their interest and by their 
experience: it is true, we know nothing of an age-limit; Plato (Legg., p. 759; see p. 13 f.) 
fixes sixty years as the qualifying age, but since he enacts the same for priests and 
priestesses it 1s uncertain whether he is copying Athenian realities as he does in the case 
of the law for the election (Ch. I, § 2, n. 53). Even if these positions were professional they 
do not preclude political activity: Lampon furnishes the proof for the mantis and he was 
perhaps later elected exegetes (see on Philochoros T 2-3). The é&nynrat mvOéypyorot were 
officials of the State, and there is no reason to doubt that they could share in political life, 
at least before their election. Of the Atthidographers Androtion alone was a professional 
politician so far as we know; this only proves (what is not in need of proof) that Atthido- 
graphy belongs to a time in which ‘politics’ no longer was the only profession of a well-to-do 
citizen ; research or literature could be the main occupation of a life. 

3. See Ch. I, § 1. 

4. I think that this summary of Wilamowitz’s hypothesis is correct. Our question in 
regard to it is how far the contents of the literary Althides are correctly described or at 
least characterized as concerned with religion and constitutional law (see Ch. II, § 4). 

5. The attempt to exclude the Atthidographers from the category of historians has been 
rejected in Ch. I, § 1, nn. 26; 27. 

6. This assertion was orginally made by Wilamowitz, Ar.u. Ath.,i,p.278f. In his opinion 

‘steht dze Atthis [my italics] auf dem demokratischen standpunkt der zeit, in der ihre 
verarbeiter leben’ (as if there had been one political standpoint only in the fourth century). 
On p. 276 f. Wilamowitz simply refers the citations of the Sqporixod in Aristot. "Ax. 6. 2-3: 
18. 5 (cf. n. 25) to the Afthides ‘die ja alle die nationale, also [my italics] demokratische 
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farbung trugen’. He goes even farther in stating “die Afthis ist dem kénigtum entschieden 
feindselig’ (a conception which glaringly contradicts Philochoros’ accounts of the cultural 
activity of individual kings); it is ‘auch adelsfeindlich’ (for which contention not the 
shadow ofa proof can be put forward; cf. p. 123 ff.). A. Bauer contradicted, but he unhappily 
inserted the ‘conservative exegetai’ instead (see i. 1, n. 233 ll. 1, n. 35). It was a decided 
advance when von Fritz declared (op. cit., p. 124): ‘neither the Atthidographers nor the 
exegetae all belonged to the same party’. Unfortunately he just casually dropped the remark ; 
he did not make even an attempt at proving his undoubtedly correct statement owing to 
his dislike of using the only evidence which he scornfully sets aside as the ‘few scattered 
fragments’. 

7. Aristot. "Az. 41. 2. 

8, See p. 69. The question at least has never been asked (cf. n. 35). Wilamowitz 
did not invent his ‘Anonymus of 380 B.c.’ (pp. 3; 5) in order to close the gap between 
Hellanikos and Kleidemos: he had to introduce the phantom because he had sup- 
pressed Hellanikos as an Atthidographer as much as possible, and needed an Attic 
source for Plato to use. Von Fritz, who followed him (i. 1, n. 26) but forgot the Anonymus, 
found himself between the devil and the deep sea and had after all to call in Hellanikos 
to help. Of course the gap thus remains unclosed (evidently he did not perceive 
it although it was fatal for his thesis). The correct course would have been to date 
Kleidemos as near as possible to 400 B.C., i.e. to return to the formerly accepted opinion. 
But since Wilamowitz did not date Kleidemos (Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 286, n. 36), von Fritz would 
have had to examine the fragments himself, a proceeding in which he does not believe. 
Actually this early date is impossible for Kleidemos (see Introduction to Kleidemos). 

g. He actually had a political standpoint : the work of that man whose native island had 
belonged to the Athenian empire and had repeatedly revolted during the Great War was, 
as far as we can judge, written not with an anti-democratic, and certainly not with an anti- 
Athenian tendency. See Introduction to Hellanikos. . 

Io. See pp. 68 ff. 

II. See 1. 1, n, 27. A short survey of the other literary activity of the Atthidographers 
seems to be indicated since it is essential for estimating them correctly to note that in no 
instance is their activity restricted to the Atthis. Kleidemos published an Exegetzkon, 
presumably the rituals performed by the college of the State, the wu@éyxpnoro: (cf. pp. 56; 
751.), and wrote a book ITepi dvcews or on agriculture (see 323 F 29-34); but the 
Noovor are due to a confusion on the part of Athenaios or his epitomator (see on 323 F 15). 
The politician Androtion who did not publish his speeches (324 F 22-4) (unless he admitted 
some of them into his Atthis) wrote a Pewpyexov with a practical purpose (see on 324 F 75-82) ; 
but the book /Tepi @va.div is a forgery ; (cf. 1.3,n.15). Phanodemos wrote IJepi”Ixov (325 T 7); 
Andvaxd is not impossible, but more likely to be due to a confusion in the manuscripts of 
Harpokration (see on 325 F 1). Melanthios wrote ITepi raiv év ’EXevotve pvarnpiwy (see above, 
p. 55); Demon Hepi Overy and LHepi wapouudv. It is by no means certain that we 
know of all these men produced. This applies even more to Philochoros, of whom we know 
twenty-seven works (some of them in several volumes), partly from the list of his books in 
the Vzta only, partly by citations in lexica and scholia. A number of these works are 
historical as to their nature and perhaps (it is by no means certain) preliminary studies for 
the Atthis: [epi r&v ‘Adjvnow apEdrrwv, "OAvumades, Terpdrods, Sadapivos xriots, Andcand 
(but the *Hze:pwrixa are a modern error). He certainly represents, and so perhaps does 
Demon, the type of the modern scholar whose literary activity centres in Athens, her history, 
and her antiquities, but is by no means limited to her (see Introduction to Philochoros). 

12. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 282. The sentence is one of those one-sided generalities 
of which this quickly written book has many. Schwartz, RE ii, col. 2181. 14 ff. states the 
same in other words. Cf. n. 35. . 
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13. The so-called ‘Old Oligarch’ (Ps. Xenoph. ‘46, zoA.), Antiphon, Andokides, Kritias, 
and perhaps others belonging to the circle of Theramenes, some of whose political ideas 
Isokrates adopted (Blass, Att. Bereds.? ii, 1892, pp. 12 ff.; W. Jaeger, Athenian Stud. 
Ferguson, 1941, pp. 442 ff.); Demosthenes, Lykurgos the Eteobutad, and probably many 
others. See R. Schoell, Anfange einer polit. Literatur bet den Griechen, 1890; Wilamowitz, 
Ar, u. Ath. 1. 169 (and the whole ch. 6) ; il. 13 ff., 389 f. (and the whole Beilage 12). It is most 
unfortunate that we can give neither a name nor an accurate date for the ‘Old Oligarch’, 
who probably was the first in the series. Generally the work is assigned to the first years 
of the Peloponnesian War; but Instinsky (Die Abfassungszeit der Schrift vom Staate der 
Athener, diss. Freiburg i. B. 1933) goes as far back as 440/37 B.c., and A. W. Gomme (Harvard 
Stud. Ferguson, 1941) as far down as 420/15 B.C. See as the latest I. Gelzer, Hermes 
Einzelschriften, iii, 1937, who wants ‘to move the treatise as close as possible to the first 
invasion of Archidamos’. He again pleads with some conviction for the authorship of 
Eevopdv Evpuridov Medrevs, who was strategos in 441/o and in 430/29 B.c. and was killed 
before Spartolos in the latter year; he assumes the treatise (including the ‘appendix’ 3. 
10-13) to have been published posthumously. We know nothing about this Xenophon’s 
political views, and I doubt whether the name of the author is sufficient support for an 
identification. In my opinion the ideas (not to mention the language) fit much better the 
time before the Great War; perhaps the book was written in the days of tension, before 
Sparta decided on war, perhaps earlier still when the support of revolting Samos was being 
discussed. It is conceivable that Thukydides son of Melesias might have talked thus (which 
on no account is meant as an identification; but see C/ Q. xl, 1947, p. 8). I am certain 
only about the fact that the discourse was delivered outside Athens. See Addenda. 

14. RE Suppl. ii, 1913, cols. 352 ff. (in all essential points I adhere to the description given 
in that place). I apply the concept ‘modern’ here as describing the Athenian State from 
594/3 B.c. onward (see above, p. 25) for want of something better. 

15. Die Anttke ii, 1926, p.15 f. In a way it would be even more interesting if the influence 
of Herodotos had asserted itself only after Herodotos published his work as a book (¢. 424 B.C.). 
The fact that he had Herodotos in his mind not only influenced the preface which was 
originally intended for the account of the Archidamian War (1. 1. 1; 23. 1-5) but (much 
more deeply) the structure of the unfinished introduction to the last version. In the former 
Thukydides enters into competition with Herodotos as an historical writer (we may admit 
the ‘rhetorical’ character of 1. 23, although it has actually no connexion with ‘rhetoric’ : 
the topos of the prooimion is much older) ; in the latter he opposes his method of historical 
research to that of Herodotos. The great antagonism between land and naval power is 
also deliberately put in the place of the contest between Asia and Europe. 

16. In the fourth century Xenophon actually can alone be cited; and that author did 
not write in Athens or as an Athenian. I do not feel myself able to believe in Kratippos as 
a younger contemporary of Thukydides in spite of the repeated attempts at defending that 
date for him. The author of the Hellenika of Oxyrhynchos was a Boeotian. I am well 
aware of the fact that one cannot give a mathematical proof for his being Daimachos of 
Plataiai (GGN 1924, pp. 13 ff.) and therefore I put the author of the Hellenika under a different 
number in F Gr Hist 65-6. I am quite content that Wilamowitz (Reden u. Vortrdge+, ii, 
1926, p. 224, n. I) is “very willing to accept’ my suggestion, even if he says in the text that 
we ‘cannot with any confidence give a name’ to the man, who ‘is not Theopompos, Ephoros 
or Kratippos’. G. L. Barber, The Histortan Ephoros, 1936, p. ix, n. 1, finds the identification 
‘not altogether convincing’ because ‘he might equally well be one of the Boeotian historians, 
Anaxis or Dionysodoros [Ff Gr Hist 67-8] mentioned by Diodoros’. But this argument 
does not seem to take sufficiently into account that we have reliable evidence for the 
abundant use which Ephoros made of Daimachos (F Gr Hist 65 T 1; 70 T 17), whereas the 
Hellenistic literature about «Aozat, which had the existing material at its disposal, did not 
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mention the other two Boeotian authors among Ephoros’ sources. We do not meet with 
historians who are certainly Athenians until the time of the Diadochs: Diyllos (F Gr Hist 
73), who published after 297/6 B.c., and Demochares (ibid. 75), who published before 
271/0 B.C.; further Phylarchos (ibid. 81) in the second half of the third century B.c., whose 
Athenian origin is, however, not certain. 

17. See Ch. IT, § 4. 

18. See Introduction to Philochoros; cf. zzfra, p. 78. 

19. About the time of the opening of the school see Blass, Att. Bereds.? 11, 1892, pp. 17 ff. 
I do not attempt an accurate dating of the publication of the two pamphlets: a few years 
do not matter here, and the discussion of each single passage with alleged contemporary 
allusions has given (mutatis mutandts) as many and as few certain results as the same method 
applied to the ‘Old Oligarch’, who also discussed matters which had engrossed his attention 
for years, It issufficient that it was (according to a now general opinion) the Social War which 
caused Isokrates to bring his ideas before the public and to recommend (with the greatest 
possible caution) a reform of the constitution according to the conceptions of the conservative 
party (see n. 22), the party with which a change in the constitution was connected by a 
natural necessity. We had better leave aside Plato’s Laws, on which he must have worked 
in this decade, although the book was probably not published until after his death : politicians 
in Athens probably felt it no more to bea political work or an attack on their State than they 
regarded the Polzteia in this light; the attacks on Plato came from other circles, and 
pohtical philosophy was not yet suspect in itself. 

20. I cannot give my reasons here for this succinct formulation limited to the external 
aspects of the matter. One can hardly doubt the fact (for what it is worth) that from 352B.c. 
onward Demosthenes must be described as belonging to the party of the radical democrats. 

21. See Introduction and Commentary on Androtion. 

22. I choose the term conservative (as I did for Isokrates in n. 19) because it corresponds 
best with the actual conditions of that period, whereas (above, p. 40) for the times of transition 
from the archaic to the modern State I used deliberately the designations Tories and Whigs. 
I mean in the fourth century (and the fifth) by ‘conservatives’ the upper classes, representa- 
tives of the vested interests, notables, whom Aristotle in the “A@nvaiwv woAreia calls yrwprpor 
(e.g. 2. 1; 28. 2), emecxeorepor (26, 1), evrropor, emupaveis, or Simply €repor (28, 2-3) (they are the 
xpnorot of the Old Oligarch who calls them in some passages BéAricrot, yevvator at mAovouot, 
and in i. 2 fully of éaAtrat wai of yevvatoe Kat of xpyorot), not apioroxpartxot, which term 
would form the best contrast with 8&qporixod linguistically, but suggests blue blood, as it 
did to the ancients. ‘Moderate democrats’ (for they all behave like democrats in public) 
is Clumsy and does not express sufficiently the acuteness of the contrast ; I avoid using the 
term ‘oligarch’ although it can be justified by ancient terminology and forms a good contrast 
with wAqGos ; but in practice that term has a disparaging connotation in both ancient and 
modern times. (The Old Oligarch, it is true, contrasts the éAvyapyoupévn adds with the 
SnuoKxpatrovpévy ; but he is an extremist, and of the fifth century.) Androtion himself would 
probably not have tolerated the designation ‘the distinguished oligarchic statesman’ which 
W. Jaeger applies to him (Pazdeza, ii, 1943, p. 390, n. 60). In the fourth century there wete 
hardly many oligarchs in the proper sense of the word, rather right-wing conservatives ; 
but when after the Lamian War the constitution was as it were re-revised to that of the 
time before Solon with the help of Macedonian arms, and when a property qualification 
was attached to citizenship, the entire bourgeoisie probably welcomed this measure as it 
did in the last years of the fifth century when practical attempts were made, supported by 
literary suggestions (the constitution of Dracon, ’A@z. 4) to limit citizenship to the émAa 
mapexopevot. It seems to me quite unsuitable to call men like Lampon and Androtion 
‘liberals’ as von Fritz does (op. cit., p. 125). It would be better than that to dispense 
altogether with a political designation of the party and to distinguish again, as in the times 
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of Solon, mAovovor and zévynres (capital and labour); the former in that case would include 
the middle class of the ézAtrac and the latter would in that period, too, be led by men of the 
other class. Much though conditions had changed, this distinction (with which the Old 
Oligarch 1. 2 begins: of wévnres cai 6 Sjyos, and correspondingly ray yevvaiwy Kat rdaiv 
aAovciwv) would have been acknowledged even in the fourth century; this is shown by 
statements of Isokrates, and by Aristotle’s manner of expressing himself: in ‘A@z. 28. 2 he 
calls Kimon the leader of the edzopor; the other class, it 1s true, he calls 570s. 

23. As to the dating ‘about 350 B.c.’ see Introduction to Kleidemos. 

24. It may suffice to refer for this statement to Plutarch, Thes. 25 where Theseus is 
definitely the founder of the class-state. But it is not certain that the description is taken 
from an Aithts (Ch. I, § 2, n. 49). 

25. ‘Adm. 6. 2;18.5. The Althis generally cannot be meant (see n. 6), but nothing directly 
suggests Kleidemos (who cannot be proved as the authority in 14. 4 either ; see on 323 F'15). 
Both passages contain contradictions of anonymous slander directed against heroes of the 
democracy ; for such slander it is when the évoc contended that Aristogeiton under torture 
betrayed the names of his associates, whereas the main story of the 8ypozvxol ascribed to 
him a truly Themistoclean artfulness. In 6. 2 it is certainly not Androtion who is behind 
the z.vés, for in that writer’s conception of the cetodyGeva (324 F 34) a speculation of Solon 
in real estate would be to little purpose. But here and elsewhere it is possible though not 
demonstrable that as early a chronicler as Androtion gave variants. 

26. Kleidemos must of course have mentioned Solon, and we should like to know what 
his conception was (about the relations between Solon and Kleisthenes in the tradition see 
pp. 77 £; 153 ff.). To judge from the fragments we have it is not impossible that Kleidemos 
concluded his Aitthis with the restoration of democracy in 403 B.C. (as Hellanikos probably 
did), for the last event cited with certainty from his Atthis occurred in 415 B.C. 
(323 F 10); but general considerations preclude assuming this (cf. Ch. II, § 4, p. 106 f.), 
and the fact that Aristotle concluded his historical account with that event (‘A8z. 39-40) 
is of course not decisive (see p. 212 f.). 

27. ‘AOr. 23. I. 

28. 323 F a1. 

29. It is unnecessary to prove this in detail. But because the discussions about the 
‘purpose’ of the Old Oligarch again and again go astray in this regard it must be stated 
that the earliest preserved attack on the democracy is definitely founded on the equation sea- 
power = democracy : [Xenoph.]’A@. oA. 1.2 mp@rov peév odv rodro épd ort Sixaiws (Soxodiarw) 
avTdbe Kal of mévntes Kat 6 Sipos mA€ov Exew tav yevvaiwy Kal Tav TAoVoiwr dia TOdE, GTL O 
Sjpds €or 6 eAavvwy tas vais Kai o THY SUvapuy rrepiTiBeis THe méAeLKTA. Isokrates certainly is a 
writer on quite a different level, and he knows that he must speak as the defender of demo- 
cracy if he is to be listened to, but the central passage of IT. eipjvns (§§ 61-120), one of 
the two closely connected pamphlets on reform (see above, p. 74), is founded on the 
same equation. When the émetxéorepoe ask for positive proposals the answer is: €yw yap 
Hyoopar Kat Thy wdAWw Has apewov olxyjoev... Hv wavowpeba THs apxyns THs KaTa Oddarrav 
énQupotvres: alrn ydp eat 7 viv els Tapayny Huds Kabtoraoa Kat tHv Snuoxpariav éexeivnv 
Karadvaaca, pel” Hs of mpdyovor Cavres evdapovéoraroe Tov “EAAjvwv Foav «rAd, Different 
though the practical conclusions were which each conservative drew for his attitude towards 
the State, the programme of the party remained stable in the decisive points from the time 
of Themistokles (or Thukydides Melesiu) down to that of Isokrates and Demosthenes. 
What Gomme gives us with ‘that is the history of Athens in these two centuries’ (Athen. 
Stud. Ferguson, 1941, pp. 238 ff.; I like to quote against him Wade-Gery J H Si lu, 1932, 
pp. 206 ff.) certainly is very ingenious and brings in points of view important for the dis- 
cussion, but as a whole his picture is drawn quite wrongly. In the comparison with England 
he fails to recognize a fundamental fact : if in this country ‘all are agreed that parliamentary 
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government must be carried on’, the opposition has at all times the prospect of coming 
again into office by a general election. This was possible in Athens only by a revolution 
or by armed assistance from outside. 

30. 323 T 2; see Pp. 7. 

31. RE, Suppl. uy, col. 226. ie ff. 

32. Ch. I, § 2. 

33. See p. 57. 

34. If the conjecture is correct one might compare (the resemblance, it is true, is rather 
remote) the publication of the legis actiones by Cn. Flavius in 304 B.c. (Schanz—Hosius, 
Gesch. d. rém. Lit.* 1, 1927, p. 36), who published, not as an official, but under the protection 
of the powerful Claudi1. I do not try to pass off the conjecture as certain, for parts of 
the Sacred Law and of the rituals were published in the fourth century at other places 
as well (perhaps earlier in Ionia), and we need not look for particular reasons in each 
individual case. But the other publications which we know were made by States, bodies of 
priests, or cultic associations ; they were set up publicly (mostly, it appears, in a sanctuary); 
they were anonymous and as it were official. The book with the name of the author, who 
thus takes the responsibility for the contents, does seem essentially different. 

35. I shall waste no more time on the few attempts made at explaining the origin of the 
Atthis in the fourth century. Wilamowitz did not consider any explanation necessary apart 
from that which I rejected on p. 72. For E. Schwartz (RE ii, 1896, cols. 2181 ff., 
Herm. xxxiv, 1899, p. 491 f.) the Atthts, like the Local Chronicle altogether, is a product of 
Romanticism (cf. i. 3, n. 111); for Persson (Die Exegeten, 1918, p. 81 f.) it seems to be a 
product of boredom: the exegetai ‘iiberschritten in dieser zeit ihre alten befugnisse’ and, as 
they had nothing else to do, they ‘suchten in ihrer spateren entwicklung allmahlich in 
theologie und annalistik ihre aufgaben’ (but see p. 49). Nearest to the tme solution 
came in my opinion Bauer in Die Forschungen, 1899, p. 181. He connected Atthidographic 
writing with the rise ‘of oligarchy against the existing constitution’, but he explained it 
one-sidedly as a tool of the opposition ‘against the democratic tradition of history’. Von 
Fritz rejected Bauer’s one-sidedness, but he also discarded the political motive altogether: 
according to him the Atthidographers saw history under the aspect of their individual 
party-standpoint; but they took to writing from an historical interest in the history of 
the laws, in consequence of the codification in 403 B.c., which ‘resulted in a serious curtail- 
ment’ of their ‘influence’. I have shown above (Ch. I, § 2, n. 119) that the assumption of a 
particular interest and active participation on the part of the exegetai ‘in the constitutional 
struggle of the second half of the fifth century’ is unfounded. Nobody has noticed the true 
problem, why Atthidography began just at that time; it is overshadowed in almost all 
cases by the wrong problem, viz. why the exegetai wrote Aithides. 

36. See p. 73 f. 

37. I shall use this term until a better has been found; I cannot agree that it is ‘very 
misleading’ (Gomme, Essays, 1937, p. 264, n.1; cf. Wilamowitz, Staat u. Gesellsch. d. Griech.2, 
1912, passim) for the phenomenon represented in Hellenic times by those States that are of 
any account for the course of Greek history. In any case I deny that the German term 
‘Kleinstaat’ ‘represents the idea much more correctly’. 

38. Matters are really not so simple as Wilamowitz represents them (Av. u. Ath. i, 
p. 279): ‘Solon und Kleisthenes, das sind die grossen namen der Atthis, und in der vorzeit 
der demokratenkonig Theseus.’ Cf. nn. 24-6. 

39. See Introduction to Androtion. 

40. See Introduction to Phanodemos. 

41. If F 7 refers to Solon, Phanodemos must have treated the life of that legislator in 
detail. F 23 is an encomium of Kimon (as Kleidemos 323 F 21 is of Themistokles), but after 
all it refers to him only as strategos. 
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42. See pp. 57 fff. 
43. We cannot make much use of the general statement about Philochoros’ Aiihis that 


it was directed against Demon (328 T 1). We seem to perceive that Philochoros, who was 
a real authority in the domain of Attic cult, repeatedly contradicted Demon in matters 
concerning e.g. the aitiology of festivals (see on Philochoros F 14/6). But conclusions e 
silentio are impossible considering the state of the tradition: we have not even one fragment 
of Demon from the historical time. 

44. See Introduction to Demon. 

45. See on Philochoros F 117. 


46. See p. 55. 


2. NAME AND TITLE(S) OF THE ATTHIDES 


1. About the few divergent citations of Kleidemos see p. 83, of the others p. 83 f. 
-The number of full citations furnishing the author, the title of the work, and the 
number of the book is not considerable anyhow. The reason is of course that scholia and 
lexica in particular are preserved in an epitomized condition, and that other writers (as, 
e.g., Plutarch) cite more than the author in exceptional cases only. It depends on the degree 
of epitomization how many accurate citations each source supplies; roughly speaking we 
have reason to be particularly grateful to Harpokration (and those who used him directly 
or indirectly); for some authors to Athenaios and Stephanos of Byzantion. On the other 
hand, all corpora of scholia are disappointing (with the exception perhaps of the commentary 
on Sophgkles’ OC), especially the most important scholia on Aristophanes, which supply 
altogether only two complete citations from Atthides (324 F 8; 328 F 57). A little more fre- 
quent, but still few in number, are the citations in the scholia which give the author and the 
number of a book, the title ’Av@/s being understood ; other works of the same author were 
cited with their titles on principle, as it seems. But it is uncertain how often this title may 
have dropped out too, and there are a good many places where we doubt whether a citation 
without a title is really taken from the Aithits. Some figures may illustrate the state of the 
tradition, which naturally impedes the reconstruction of the design, and establishing of the 
contents, of the individual books of the various Aithtdes: we rarely achieve more than an 
approximation to certainty. Let us take Hellanikos as an example: Harpokration furnishes 
(8) 6 citations from the Althis, 7 of them being complete, while 1 gives the author and the 
title but not the number of the book. He gives besides 5 citations from other works, 3 of 
which are complete, 2 giving the titles of the works (which probably had one book each). 
Two citations only are restricted to the name of the author (323 a F 27; 29), and the origin of 
both is doubtful because Hellanikos wrote so many works. The total result is therefore 
very favourable and it becomes even better when we add the Synagoge : of the two citations 
in this one is complete, the second (which by its contents can be assigned to the Atthts 
with certainty) has the number of a book. The other fragments which come from the 
scholia on Aristophanes, Homer, Euripides, Lykophron, Plato, Demosthenes and may by 
reason of their contents be ascribed to the Atthis with more or less certainty, all give the name 
of the author only; F 5 alone is made sure by a parallel, Harpokration yielding the title. 
The case is similar for Kleidemos and Androtion. Harpokration’s two citations of Kleidemos 
give the full title (for the form of it see p. 83); so do two in the Synagoge. Of the 14 
citations of Androtion in Harpokration 6 are complete and 5 give the number of a book; 
only 2 give the title alone, and only 1 the author alone; thus 11 out of 14 can be used without 
hesitation. In the scholia on Aristophanes on the contrary only 2 out of 9 citations of 
Androtion are complete; F 8 perhaps because the title "Avzsxad surprised the excerptor 
(see p. 84); F 80 because it is taken from the Iewpyixéy, not from the Aithis. One 
citation supplies the number of a book, but 6 have the name of the author alone. Matters 
are so similar for the remaining authors and the other corpora of scholia that to give 
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further figures appears unnecessary. But there is something remarkable about the Didymos 
papyrus on Demosthenes’ Philippics (Diels-Schubart, Berl, Klassikeriexte, 1): the only 
citation of Androtion, F 30, is complete (F 53 is almost certainly not a citation ; this fragment 
incidentally furnishes the proof, which actually 1s not needed, that Didymos, like all 
Hellenistic scholars, cited the individual works as *ArOiSes; see p. 84); but the Aithis of 
Philochoros, very often adduced, is always indicated by the name of the author alone, 
whereas the historian Theopompos, who appears with remarkable frequency, and Anaxi- 
menes (3 places) are almost without exception fully cited. This seems to corroborate the 
suggestion of Diels (op. cit., p. xxix) that we are reading Didymos’ own words, but ‘in an 
abbreviated form’. 

2. See p. rf. 

3. Dionys. Hal. De Thuc. 5. See pp. 68 f.; 201. 

4. Cf. Ch. I, § 3, n. 109. 

5. An exception is furnished by the OnBaiwv *Qpor (OnBaior cpor Steph. Byz. s.v. “Avri- 
xovovAets ; @pot Meineke) of the Boeotian Aristophanes (Plut. De Her. mal. 31), who also 
wrote Bowrtaxd in at least two books (probably not more; Steph. Byz. s.v. Xatpdévera). 
We have no reason to separate the two works and to ascribe the former to Aristodemos, a 
well-known author of @nBarxa, although there are instances of a corruption of ‘Aptorddnyuos 
into "Apucrodavns (see Istros 334 F 5). But in the Hellenistic period the title *{2po. was no 
longer in use; even the Ionic books of that time are mostly called MiAnovaxd, Kododwriaxa, 
etc. Both the title of the book and the criticism of Herodotos (Plutarch, Lc. 31 ; 33) assign 
the author to a date perhaps even earlier than the Boeotian Hellentka (F Gr Hist 65-8) 
which were a product of the sudden political rise in the times of Epaminondas. The author 
may easily belong to the early fourth century, perhaps even to the end of the fifth; he may 
be an immediate successor of Hellanikos. The termini post are that author’s Bowsaxa 
(F Gr Hist 4 F 50-1) and the publication of Herodotos’ work in ¢. 424 B.c. For we are not 
justified in assigning to Aristophanes the dream of Leonidas (Plut., l.c. 31), for which Kalli- 
sthenes is a more likely source or an author of that time brought in through Biography. 
His work is interesting : (1) because of the close attachment to the early Ionic local chronicle 
shown by the title; (2) because it is obviously called forth by Great History which it criti- 
cizes (cf. Ch. I, § 3, Ne 110); (3) because the author cites 7a xar’ apxovras vTopyypara for 
strategoi of the Xerxes War (Plut., l.c. 33; cf. Ch. IIT, § 4, p. 185); (4) because thanks to 
this author Thebes is most probably considerably earlier than Athens in the writing of 
native Local Chronicles. F H Gr iv. 337 f. is incomplete; E. Schwartz, RE ii. col. 994, no. 
13 is casual and not without mistakes as to the matter; see / Gr Hist no. 379. 

6. I put the query because the contents of Charon’s [purdvecs cannot be stated with 
certainty (Ch. I, §3, n. 112). The title of Hippias’ book probably was ’Odupmouxdyv 
avaypag¢y, and it certainly was not a local chronicle (cf. pp. 57 ff.). 

7. The first work with the title "Apyévrwy dvaypady, probably in one book, was by 
Demetrios of Phaleron (F Gr Hist 228 F 1-3). The book of Philochoros entitled [epi rav 
"Adjvnow ap§avrwv dro Swxparidov xai péxpe “ArrodAAodapov (374/3-319/18?) must have been 
of a different kind if only because of the zepé in the title. 

8. On this point see Ch. IT, § 4. 

g. See Philol. Unters. xvi, 1902, p. 20, n. 21 (Knoegel, Aviston, 1933, p. 5 is insufficient). 
It should be noticed that an ’Emroyuy ris Avovuciov mpaypareias mepi fepa@y is mentioned 
among the writings of as early an author as Philochoros; the ’"Eztrouy rijs idlas "ArOl(S0s 
was almost certainly not written by him (see on Philochoros T 1). 

10. It was Dittenberger who gave the proof (Herm. xli, 1906, pp. 213 ff. ; see also ibid. xlii, 
1907, pp. 25 f., 187 ff.), thus finally refuting the derivation of "Arrixds (‘ArOis) from axri, 
which was frequently to be found in ancient and modern times; that derivation separated 
the name of the people from that of the city ‘A@jva:. On the spelling 76 in *A7@is, alongside 
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of rr in "Arrexds (‘ArOcxds occasionally occurs in Epidauros beside ‘A@txés and “Arrexés), see 
Dittenberger, I.c., p. 217 f.; E. Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. 1, 1934-9, Pp. 310. 

11. Strabo 9. 1. 18 "Arrixiy pev yap amd “Axraiwvds daow, "Arbida 8 Kat ‘Arrinny amo 
"Arbidos tis Kpavaot, ag’ od xai Kpavaol of évorxor. Paus. 1. 2.6 Kpavads S€ Ouyarépas Kat 
GAXas Kal "Arbida yevéoBar éyovow: amo ravrns dvopalovow “Arrixny THY xwpav mporEepov 
xaAdoupevnv ’Axraiav. Bibl. 3. 186 obros ... éyévvnce Kpavanv xai Kpavatxypny at ‘Arbida, Fs 
dzobavovens ert mapbévov tHv xépav Kpavads "ArOida mpoonydopevoe. Cf.on Philochoros F 93-8. 

12. "Aris = ‘Athenian woman’ does not occur until poets of Roman times, e.g. 
Antipater of Thessalonike, A.P. 5. 109 Edpuanv ri "Ar6ida (of an innkeeper); Erykios, 
A.P. 7. 368 "ArOis éya: xetvn yap épy mors, ex dé pv "Abnvav..."Apns ... €Ajuoaro, KaiPéro 
‘Pwpatwv rodAujrida; Oppian, Kyneg. 3. 247 "A7r0ida Kai [[péxvyv cat Opyixiny PuropjAnv. In 
the last passage at least the word is certainly an adjective. The ordinary adjective denoting 
a woman from Athens is “Arri«y (not "A@nvaia): see Dittenberger, Herm. xii, p. 12 f. 

13. Sappho F 40, 98, 137 Diehl; Ovid. Epist. Sapph. 17 vilis Anactorie, vilts miht candida 
Cydro (?), non oculis grata est Althts, ut ante, meis; Maxim. Tyr. Diss. 18. 9 6 re yap exeiver 
(scil. Swxparer) "AAneBiadys .. . rodTo THe AeoPlar Tvpwva nat "Arbis (kai (edd.)) “Avaxropia ; 
Suda s.v. Lawdu: éraipar 5é avrijs ... tpeis: "Arbis, TeAcoirma, Meyapa ... pabyrprar de 
"Avayépa (i.e. "Avawropia) MaAnaia, PoyyvAa Kodopwvia, Eiveixa SaAauwia. A woman from 
Mytilene called "ArOis IT/@wvos (IG xii. 2. 314; third century B.C.?) may have taken her 
name from the friend of Sappho (both are lacking in the RE). Wilamowitz, Sapph. u. 
Simonid., 1913, D- 54, h. d, is certainly correct in assuming the name to be Attic: ‘importiert 
durch verschwagerung mit Sigeion’ and hardly ‘auf dolischem boden von ‘A@ava. abgeleitet’. 
W. Schmid in Gesch. d. griech. Lit. i. 1 (1929) contradicts himself when connecting (p. 420, 
n. 8) *Arbis "Avaxropin (i.e. Milesian) and subsequently (i. 2, 1934, p. 687, n. 14) declaring the 
word to be Aeolian. Whether or no the proper name is Aeolian, it in no way explains the 
use of the word as an adjective (see above) in the title of a book; actually Schmid himself 
derives the latter from the titles of epic poems (i. 2, p. 681; see infra, p. 80 f.). Schmid’s 
idea that the form of Thukydides’ citation (€v rie “Arrunge Evyypadfe) ‘eine kritik des affek- 
tierten echten (und incidentiell dolischen) titels enthalten diirfte’ appears to me entirely 
mistaken. 

14. lon 12 IIaAdd8os bn’ oxtent THs ‘A€nvaiwv x8oves | Maxps Kadotat yas avaxres ‘ArOidos. 
Iph. T. 1449 orav 8 AOjvas ras Oeodpuynrovs porns | XDpes tis Eatev "ArOidos mpos eoxarous | 
Gporotv. Phoen. 1706 tis o€ wpyos ‘Arbidos mpoodéferat; 

15. The comic poet Epinikos (111. 330. 1 Kock) of the second half of the third century has 
yijs em’ "ArOidos; the Attic hymn from Delphi of the third century says xAura peyaddmodAts 
"Aris (sic; probably simply = *A@jvac). In Delphic paeans of the second century (J. U. 
Powell, Coll. Alex., pp. 141; 149) we find: 1. 14 6 8€ rexyverev mpdmas Eopos "AdBiSa (szc) Aaxedv; 
2. 12 mpwroxapmov KAvtay "A7rOiSa (sic). From the first century B.c.: Meleagros, AP 7. 147 
natpa ... Aris év "Acaupiois vatopeva Iddapa (here the word is used metaphorically like 
"Arrixés in prose); Euenos, AP 9. 122 "ArOis xépa. We leave aside later poets: Nonnos very 
often uses the adjective. 

16. Strabo 8. 1. 2 duadéxtous mraperAndaperv ras ‘EAAnvidas . . . tTHV pev “Lada rae madade 
"ArOids trav adrnv dapev- Kat yap “Iwves éxadobvro of tore "ArriKoi, Kai exetbév eto ot THV 
Aclav émotxnoavres “Iwves Kat xpnodpevor rie viv Aeyouevyne yAdoon. *Id8; Dionys. Hal. 
De Thuc. 23 ot re rHv "Idda mpoeddpevor SidAexrov .. . Kai ot THv apxatay ‘Ariba puxpas Tivas 
éyovoay Stadopas mapa 77iv "Jada. See Pausan. 5. 15. 7, where we also find "Aris ovyypady 
(cf. n. 62). But Solon (24. 11 f. Diehl) said yAdocay odkeér’ "Arrixqy iévras, and so did, e.g., 
Herodotos 6. 138. 2 in a story which he was told in Athens. We find the possessive adjective 
in some Hellenistic titles of books too: e.g. a book of Krates (it is not certain whether the 
Pergamenian or the Athenian, who perhaps still belongs to the third century B.C.) is called 
TTepi ris "Arrixis A€Eews (Stadrexrov). 
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17. Of course not dows as W. Schmid asserts (op. cit. i. 2, p. 681, n. 7) because he 
assumes that Hellanikos took his titles from epic poetry (see n. 13). Schmid admits 
himself that the supplement is “bei prosaschriften eine sinnwidrigkeit’, but is prepared to 
tolerate it ‘als gedankenlose tradition’. He asserts that ‘erst die Sophistik dafiir korrekt 
Adyos in den titel gesetzt oder erganzt hat’; but he forgot Herodotos, who denoted by Adyar 
the parts of his own work and the books of Hekataios (see RE Suppl. ni, col. 281. 21 ff.), 
because they were written in prose (see p. 81; cf. n. 28). Incidentally, there was no such 
‘tradition’: dod7 was not in the title of any epic poem. For titles like "Aas Mixpa, ’IAtov 
ITépots, "Audtapdov e€éAacts no supplement is possible ; and the supplement to Kuzpta is én 
(Hdt. 2. 117). These statements may suffice for the present. 

18. Von Gutschmid, K/. Schr. iv (1893), p. 319; E. Schwartz, RE ui, 1896, col. 2181. 9 ff. ; 
W. Schmid, op. cit. 1. 2, 1934, p. 681; Laqueur, RE xiii, 1927, col. 1093. 1 ff.; af. Laqueur 
tries to support by that assumption his theory that the Atthis ‘eine andere wurzel hat als 
die von Jonien ausgehenden dipox ’, viz. the handing down orally by the exegetai of ‘epic 
and mythical tradition, which they continued’ and which ‘bore the name Atthis’. Whether 
or not Laqueur’s theory is credible (see Ch. III, § 1, n. 8), the conjecture that the oral 
tradition of Attic myths had been called ‘Atthis’ is founded exclusively on the title of the 
literary local history; it is not suitable for explaining that title, and in my opinion it is 
perfectly incredible in itself. | 

19. See n. 68, : 

20. The fact to be explained is clearly not that Hellanikos (if it was he) made ‘titles in 
the style of the ancient epic poems’ for one or several of his works, but that he is said to have 
given such a title to a local chronicle, and to that chronicle alone. Gutschmid (see n. 18) 
was the only one to think logically when he conversely, ‘because of the form of the title’, 
placed Hellanikos’ Atthis among the genealogical writings, where, according to the evidence 
of the fragments, it does not belong. The whole question of course loses its object if the 
title Atthis and the other titles do not come from Hellanikos himself but from the librarians, 
who had to catalogue a mass of works without titles (see p. 82). In that case we simply 
have to state that the librarians used indiscriminately for books of epos and prose the three 
adjectival forms at their disposal. To illustrate this possibility we can keep to the titles of 
Hellanikos: (1) to the Dopwris, “Acwmis, "ArAavris (see infra), ‘ArOis correspond the epic 
titles derived either from a hero (®opwvis, Aavais, "AAxpatwvis, @nonis) or from cities and 
districts (OnBais, Bwxais, Oeompwris); (2) to the AeveadAwveia correspond the ’Odvoceia, 
*Hpaxxrela, al.; (3) to the Tpwincd, AcoBiand, "ApyoAxa (the last two are not, or need not be, 
genealogical) correspond the ‘Apyovaurixd, KopivOaxd (cf. Kémpia),.al. In choosing the form 
the librarians were evidently guided by convenience, or by the usage of the language, and 
it is therefore comprehensible that we find different versions: the "ArAavris (Schol. Eurip. 
FE Gr Hist 4 F 21) or ‘ArAavtids (Harpokr, ibid. 4 F 20) is cited as "AzAavrexd in the Scholia A 
on Homer (ibid. F 19 a), and we also find the title “ArAavrixov yévos in Bibl. 1. 87. Aristotle 
(Poet. 8) speaks of “Hpaxdnis, although Rhianos (F Gr Hist 265 F 47-8), who himself gave 
titles to his epic poems, said ‘HpaxAeia. As late a poem as that of Choirilos was inscribed 
Heponis (Stob. Flor. 3. 27. 1) or ITepouxd like the prose ethnography (Herodian. i. 269. 4; 
919. 30 L), and the paraphrase in the Suda (rip "Adnvalwy vinnv xara Sép£ov) is probably 
taken from the statement of the contents in the IZivaxes, but it shows what the librarians 
had before them when giving titles. 

21. RE vin, col. 153. 19 ff. 

22, As assumed by W. Schmid (see n. 13). 

23, See RE viii, cols. 113. 27 ff.; 122. 12 ff. The contradiction of W. Schmid is due to a 
preconceived opinion (see n. 17). 

24. Wilamowitz, Eurtpid. Herakl," 1, 1889, p. 123 f. (cf. Aischylos, Das Opfer am Grabe, 
1896, p. 247, n. 3). The most recent treatise of E, Nachmanson, “Der griechische Buchtitel’, 
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Géteborgs Hagskolas Arsskrifter, xlvii, no. 19 (1941), is not accessible to me, but to judge by 
the review A/Ph Ixv, 1944, p. 315 f. there is nothing in it that bears on our question. The 
original absence of a title is quite a natural phenomenon, but what Edward Schroeder has 
proved for early German literature (G G Nachr. iv, NF ii, no. 1) may be useful as a parallel, 
viz. that ‘vor dem jahre 1200 A.D. weder in den sammelhandschriften noch in der einzeliber- 
lieferung ein vom autor gewollter und bestimmter titel sich nachweisen lasst’, But there 
occur for poems in German Latin titles which cannot originate from the authors. 

25. Harpokration and those dependent on him. It is of no account, being due to negli- 
gence or to a mistake in writing, that in 323a F 1o Africanus cites of ra ‘A@nvaiwy icro- 
pobrres ‘EdAavixds te cat BiAdxopos of tas "ArOidas, and Justin says 6 ras ‘A7bidas. 

26. I. 97. 2. 

27. 6. 137. I. 

28. Thukydides (1. 21. 1) mentions onzat and Aoyoypddo as representing together the 
entire early literature. G. Curtius has shown (Kl. Schr. ii, 1886, pp. 239 ff.) that Aoyoypdagos 
replaces Ionic Aoyoroids, and simply means prose-writer. This statement remains correct 
in spite of the objections of Lipsius (Quaest. Logogr. 1885/6), and although the former 
conception of F. Creuzer sometimes re-emerges, i.e. that the word denotes a particular 
class, viz. the early, pre-Herodotean historians, whom Dionys. Hal. De Thuc. 5 calls 
avyypagets. Herodotos calls Aoyorouds not Hekataios only (2. 143. 13 5. 36. 23 5. 125) but 
Aisopos as well (2. 134. 3). He makes no further distinction, as he does in regard to poets: 
Homer is called ezozoids (7. 161; cf. 2. 120. 3); Sappho povaomoids (2. 135. 1); Aischylos 
(2. 156. 6) is not called zornr7s, but he belongs to the wouyrat. The citation of the prose- 
writer Hekataios is opposed to that of the epic poet Aristeas who év rotor €meot ovéwv (not 
Ady) dnoev. Thukydides calls his own activity évyypddew (1. 1. 1) and ypddew (5. 26. 1). 
He might have formed the word éuyypadevs, but in saying Aoyoypddous he retains the con- 
ventional Adyos, contenting himself with modernizing the second part of the word. He might 
have cited ‘EAAdvKxos 6 Evyypadevs (or for that matter Aoyoypados) ; it is, however, not the 
author whom he characterizes (as Herodotos does Hekataios in his second and fifth book) 
but the contents of the historical work. Of course Thukydides can use the term Aéyew in 
some cases, and he does so im 1. 22, where he has ypddecv for the épya, but epnrae for the 
speeches. As early an historian as Hekataios, although beginning with de pvéeirat, 
opposes his ypddew to the Adyou of the Hellenes. Careful writers create subtle and free 
nuances suitable to each individual case, but on the whole ypddew supersedes the early 
Aéyeww, It is a mistake to find a depreciatory meaning in Aoyoypado: 1. 21. 1; Thukydides 
states clearly the exception he takes to zoryrai and Aoyoypddor; it does not concern anything 
inherent in the meaning of the two words, but concerns the ways in which the writers of 
the two classes treat the material (this material he, like his predecessors, regards as historical). 
In modern research the term logographer should be avoided even when used with inverted 
commas or a warming ‘so-called’; it is misleading. 

29. The greater accuracy does not perhaps in itself surprise us in Thukydides. It is to be 
explained in this case (as is the whole unique citation) psychologically by the fact that the 
book of Hellanikos most probably appeared at the very time when he was at work on his 
new introduction. See Introduction to Hellanikos, 

30. See p. 80. For criticism of von Fritz see Ch. I, § 1, n. 26. 

31. That is quite an ordinary use of the possessive adjective, and the form is ‘A7zukds 
in prose and poetry, in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries and later (e.g. Solon 2. 6, 
24. 11 D; Aischyl. Zum. 681; Aristoph. Nub. 209, Vesp. 1090; Herodt. 3. 134. 5-6. 138. 2; 
Xenoph, Hell. 1. 1. 36). In comparison with this form the use of ‘Ar6¢s, which does not 
appear until the later plays of Euripides (n. 14), is rare and subject to certain restrictions. 
Thukydides could have used no other form, and he surely used “Arrixéds without any 
ulterior suggestion such as W. Schmid supposed (see n. 13). 
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32. See p. 83 f. 

33- 329 F 3. 

34- 329 T 3. 

35. See Introduction to Istros. 

36. F Gr Hist 1 F 1. Similar opening sentences have often been collected, and Wilamo- 
witz (Eurip. Her.? i, p. 124, n. 4) was certainly correct in supplymg an "Iwy Xios rdde Aeyer 
before the beginning of Ion’s Tpraypos (Vorsokr. 36 [25] B 1 apy? 8€ poe rod Adyou xrd.) ; 
this explains the d5¢ at the same time. We should know the name of the Old Oligarch if he 
had published his speech himself. As it is, the manuscript (Ch. II, § 1, n. 13) begins with 
wept de THS ‘AOnvaiwy moAtreias. 

37. This first prooimion in writing, not yet separated quite distinctly (J/. A 1-7; Aristo- 
xenos, Lex. Vindob., p. 273 acknowledged Il, 1-3 only), puts forth the theme in 1-2a (odAo- 
peévnv); the poet then motivates his choice with the demonstrative clause 7 pupi” Axaiots 
dAye’ €Onxe xrA. (2b-5 ; for such it is; the pause in the sense after ovAopuévny stresses the accent 
laid on this word) and limits the theme in the following lines (eé o8 «7A., ll. 6-7). Herodotos 
and Thukydides proceed in exactly the same manner; one cannot fail to recognize either 
the connexion or the logical explanation given in the prose writings. As early a writer as 
Hekataios says ydp, Thukydides does the same, whereas Herodotos, being nearer to epic 
poetry, by as brings the motivation into the opening sentence, which serves as the heading 
to his work. 

38. I regret that I cannot enter here upon the question as to how these matters were with 
the sophists, the medical men, and the historians of the fourth century, because this cannot be 
done succinctly. But we must not use the fact that Xenophon has no prooimia, for the Hel- 
lentka are intended to continue Thukydides, and the Anabasis appeared anonymously. Theo- 
pompos and Ephoros had extensive prooimia for their whole works; the latter for each part 
as well (this comes near to a division into books, although it is not an actual numbering 
of books), But we cannot infer from this fact how the openings of these prooimia were 
formed. Theopompos’ famous reason given for turning to the history of Philip (8a zo 
pndérote thy Edpwrny évnvoxévar totobrov avipa Ff Gr Hist 115 F 27) could easily be placed 
in a prooimion resembling that of Thukydides in kind, and the same applies to his (ibid. 
F 24-5) and Ephoros’ (ibid. 70 F 7-9; 109-11) personal and methodical arguments. But it is 
a fact that real titles for prose writings came into use during the fourth century even if per- 
haps only for writings of a special kind: we must assume that the Boeotian Aristophanes 
(see n. 5) himself gave the title *Qpo. to his book, as Kleidemos gave that of the ITZpwro- 
yovia (see p. 83). Some few titles of the sophists because of their pretentious peculiarity 
(cf. n. 49) similarly create the impression of being coined as titles directly by the authors 
themselves, as e.g. the ITpodixov BuBAlov émypaddpevov *Qpat (Vorsokr. 84 [77] B 1), or the 
various books with the title *AAj@eva. But the impression may be misleading ; and the sub- 
title KaraBdAAovzes in Protagoras (ibid. 80 [74] B 1) rouses suspicions, Here, and even more 
in regard to IJept Pedy (ibid. B 4), it appears more likely that a sentence which served as a 
heading preceded, and that the ‘title’ was taken from the opening words ITepit rv Oedv odK 
éxw eimety x7A. There are hardly doubts in regard to earlier books: the ITevrdéuvyos of 
Pherekydes shows variants, and the title in particular is dubious ; Ion’s Tpraypoi (the authen- 
ticity has been doubted) had no title (see n. 36); and this raises doubts about the ’Emén- 
piat, which are certainly genuine. The latter title was given to some writings of Hippo- 
krates too. 

39. References like those given by the grammarians, i.e. including the title of the work 
and the number of the book, are very rare in the fourth century (or for poets in the fifth), 
if they occur at all, Some that seem such have passed through the hands of grammarians, 
who added the particulars (see Introd. to Istros). We have explained above (n. 29 and 
text) the uniqueness of Thukydides’ quotation of the "Arzixy Evyypad7; there may have 
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been analogies in the fourth century. Dieuchidas may himself have cited Hellanikos’ 
Deukalioneia (F Gy Hist 4 F 18), but the fact of the citation is not certain, even less so the 
form. This state of affairs explains the resemblance of the titles of most works about local 
history: they were given systematically at one time. Even in regard to the Aithzs we pene- 
trate rarely, and by uncertain roads, to the conditions of the fourth century (see pp. 83 ff.). 

40. When the work was begun cannot be determined with certainty, but in my opinion 
an early date is required: see F. Schmidt, ‘Die Pinakes des Kallimachos’ (Jacoby’s Klass.- 
Phil. Stud. i, 1922, p. 46); H. Herter, RE Suppl. v, 1931, col. 389. 63 ff.; Wilamowitz, H.D., 
1924, p. 171 dates ‘the appointment for the cataloguing’ at c. 270 B.c. G. Coppola seems to 
judge differently (irene, 1935, p. 217 f.). The work certainly took a considerable time, and 
when Kallimachos had arrived at the prose-writers the latest Atthis probably was in the 
library. 

(4I. Seen. 7; pp. 170f.; 210 ff. 

42. If such books existed as early as 280-240 B.C. The "Arrixa of Palaiphatos (F Gr Hist 
44 T 3) cannot be determined either as to its existence or its time; nor can we arrive at any 
certainty in regard to the "Arziuxa (Arrixy "ApxyatoAoyia?) of Marsyas of Philippi (ibid. 
135/6 T 1-2; see ii D, p. 481. 23 ff.). Staphylos of Naukratis, who wrote ITepi "A@nvav (ibid. 
269 F 1), may easily belong to the first half of the third century B.c.; Baton of Sinope, 
author of "Arrixai foropia (ibid. 268 F 1), presumably did not write until the end of that 
century. Poseidonios of Olbia (ibid. 269 T 1) and Kadmos junior of Miletos (Suda s.v.), 
the former with four, the latter with sixteen, books of ‘Arrixat ioropiar, presumably belong 
to the time of the Empire. 

43. See p. 68 f. 

44. Scholia to Kallimachos (323 F 13), Athenaios (F 5b; 11), Hesychios (F 6; 12), Harpo- 
kration and those who used him (F 1; 2; 4), the source of Konstant. Porph. (F 3). Pausanias 
is no grammarian ; his phrase ev Adywe Tau "Arrexdé is not an ancient title, but an archaism. 

45. F 5a; 7. 

46. See Introduction to Kleidemos. 

47. F 1-4; 5b (cf. F 11-13). 

48. Athen. 14. 79-80, p. 660 A-D. The citations may come from different sources, or 
Athenaios inserted the ordinary title ‘A7@is in the second, not verbatim, citation. 

49. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 30, n. 2, adducing parallels that are not very suitable. 
Kvpov madeia and ‘AvdBaais are parallels only so far as they show that it was possible 
(for the author or the librarian) to give a title to a whole work that was taken from its first 
part. Perhaps Protagoras’ [epi @edv furnishes a true parallel (see n. 38). 

50. I stated unmistakably in RE xi, 1922, col. 592. 32 ff. that “Ipwroyovia and ‘“ArOis 
are identical’ and that ‘the former is probably the title chosen by Kleidemos’. Still L. 
Pearson (The Local H1storians of Attica, 1942, p. 60) ascribes to me the ‘view that it is another 
name for the first book of the Aithis’. Such ‘conceits’ by way of titles are most likely to 
have been given by the authors themselves; the sophists may have begun this practice 
(see n. 38); Andron’s Tpizous is probably an instance. I may perhaps mention here that one 
of the later forgers cites the Avréxdoves of Pherekydes, whose ten books, he asserts, con- 
tained the “Arrixt dpxarodoyta (cf. p. 84; n. 42). These books never existed (Introd. to no. 
333), but it is credible that the forgers knew ancient books and ancient literature. 

51. IIpwrdyovos means ‘first-born’, and Homer uses the word of men, animals, plants, 
etc. (see the evidence in Liddell-Scott, ii, p. 1545); in cult the word means also ‘new-born’, 
‘Just recently bom’ (Stengel, Opferbrduche, p. 2): Soph. Phil. 180 ofros mpwroydvav tows 
otxwy ovdevs varepos is correctly explained as edyevdv in the Scholia. A xépy Upwroyern or 
IIpwréyovos is worshipped in the demes Phlyus and Myrrhinus (Pausan. f. 31. 4; 4. 1. 8), and 
Dieterich is probably correct in substituting that name for Mpwrovdn given in the manu- 
scripts of Harpokr. s.v. ducavAns (Asklepiades of Tragilos, # Gr Hist 12 F 4). She and Misa 
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(Nica MSS.) are the daughters of the ‘autochthons’ Dysaules and Baubo, and this genealogy 
. probably holds good for Eleusis in the fourth century (Nilsson, Gesch. d. gr. Rel. i, 1941, 
p. 623, n. 1 differs). The Orphic primary god who is born from the cosmic egg is called 
IIpwroyovos also (Hymn. Orph. 6; cf. 14. 1), and ITpwroyévea is a surname of ®vars (ibid. 
Io. 5). Smyly moreover supplies [Tpwréyovos in an Orphic papyrus of the third century B.c. 
(Kern, Orphtka, F 31; cf. Index, p. 380, and in the Svauxes F 318 the Tritopatores [IpwroxAjs 
and ITpwroxpéwv). ITpwroyévns is a frequent male name, surely the ‘first-born’ in the natural 
meaning of the word; the name does not seem to occur in the Myths (the ITpwréyovos of 
Arna in Lycia, Steph. Byz. s.v. “Apva, may be ‘Orphic’ and is hardly early); but Ipwro- 
yévea appears as a transparently invented name for daughters of Deukalion (Pherekydes, 
F Gr Hist 3 ¥ 23) and Erechtheus (Phanodemos 325 F 4). We do not find Ipwroyovia as the 
title of a book apart from Kleidemos. We need not consider the poetical Protokosmos by 
one Pronapides of Athens whom Theodontios (a mythographer of the ninth century A.D.) 
mentions among his sources: not even in Byzantine literature do we find a vestige of the 
alleged poem (C. Landi, Demogorgone, 1930, p. 24 f.). 

52. See Ch. II, § 5, pp. 133 ff. 

53. 323a F 27. The prehistoric Titans must not be taken into consideration either for 
Hellanikos or for Kleidemos, although some Atthides knew them as the first inhabitants of 
the country (see Philochoros F 74; Istros F 1). 

54. 2. 36.1; cf. 1. 2.5. In 6. 2. 1-2 he takes the word from his Sicilian source, but the 
criticism of the claim of the Zicavoé is obvious in that passage. He does not even admit 
autochthony in the common sense of the word for the KvxAwzes cai Aatorpuydves, if they 
are anything but poetical inventions. 

55. For the "Emrouy ris isias ‘Ar6iSos cannot be used for a double reason (see n. 9). 

56. In regard to the @nBaxd the earliest author would, with the title OnBaiwv dpor 
(see n. 5), form the exception from the usage in the same way as Kleidemos with ITpwroyovla. 

57. See 328 F 49; 53, and F 66; 154. 

58. 325 T 6; on ‘ApxatodAoyia cf. nn. 42; 50. About the contents of Phanodemos’ Aithis 
see Introduction to no. 325. _ 

59. 329 F 3. About “Arzixe in titles cf. nn. 42; 62. 

60. AR 1. 8. 3 = 329 T1. Cf. 329 F 1-2. 

61. On Pax 347 (324 F 8). In Schol. Nub. 985 (324 F 16) the title unfortunately is lacking. 

62. The Res Aiticae (= *Arruxd) of Natalis Comes for Phanodemos’ Atthis had perhaps 
better be left out of the discussion. And we learn nothing from the artificialities of Pau- 
sanias, who obviously avoids the title "Ar6/s for the Atthidographers, quoting, however, 
his own first book as "Aris gvyypady (2. 21. 4 al.): he cites Kleidemos by év rede Adyun rae 
‘Arrixaée (323 F 10), and Androtion by év ri ovyypadqe rie “ArOiSe or ev rae "ArOide ovy- 
ypapit (324 F 46; 58). 

63. See p. 79. 

64. See p. 81 f. 

65. See Introduction to Amelesagoras. 

66. 330 F 1. 

67. Cf. nn. 385 50. 

68. Hardly epic (cf. p. 80 f.). The pseudepigraphon certainly was not an epic poem like 
the alleged Aithis of Hegesinus (no. 331), and as the author declared himself to be ‘inspired 
by the nymphs’ (330 T 2) he cannot have passed off his book as a paraphrase of an ancient 
epic poem, as a favourite idea of Wilamowitz’s suggests (e.g. Av. u. Ath. ii, p. 20, n. 12). 

69. We have no reason to doubt that Kallimachos believed in Amelesagoras, for all the 
ancients, among them scholars like Apollodoros and the authors of epi xAom7js, did so. 
See Introduction to no. 330. 

70. See p. 81 f. 
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71. See n. 42. 

72. I present two of many examples, which expressly cite Kallimachos: the zAaxouvro- 
mouxa ovyypappara, where the list of the authors follows in alphabetical order (Athen. xiv, 
p. 643 E), and verbatim 4einva cot auvéypaysav with the (complete?) entry concerning one 
of these deipnographic works (Athen. vi, p. 244A). For all particulars concerning the 
design of the ITivaxes see Schmidt, l.c., pp. 46 ff., and Herter, l.c. col. 396. 67 ff. (quoted 
Nn. 40). 


3. THE FORM OF THE ATTHIDES 

I. 1.8 = 329 T 1. 

2. mwoAépous {povous) or (idias) Stephanus. 

. 3. ofas Sylburg ds MSS. 

4. Oewpynrixfs (kat 48eias) Stephanus. But Dionysios is not thinking of the style here; 
see the text on p. 86. 

5. De or. 2. 51 fi. 

6. De legg. 1. 5. On this theory and the other competing with it, viz. that historia est 
proxima poetis et quodam modo carmen solutum, see E. Norden, Kunstprosa? i, 1909, pp. 81 ff. 

7. Ch.I,§3,n.61. It is usually assumed that he is under the influence of Polybios: F. Leo, 
Gesch. d. rém. Lit. i, 1913, p. 334 £.3 Schanz—Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit.* i, 1927, p. 203; M. 
Gelzer, Herm. \xix, 1934, p. 46. It is conceivable that Ephoros before him developed 
similar ideas. Only the suggestion must not be supported by Polyb. 12. 28. 11 ("“E¢opos) 
mept Tis cuyKpicews eipnxe THS THY Loropioypddwy Kai Aoyoypddwv. But for Ephoros the idea 
of the practical (moral) purpose of history is typical. 

8. See pp. 133 ff. 

9. Gellius, N.A 5. 18 ‘Historiam ab Annalibus quidam differre eo putant, quod, cum 
utrumque sit rerum gestarum narratio,earum tamen proprie rerum sit Historia, quibus 
rebus gerendis interfuerit is qui narret; (2) eamque esse opinionem quorundam Verrius 
Flaccus refert in libro De significatu verborum quarto. ac se quidem dubitare super ea 
re dicit, posse autem videri putat nonnihil esse rationis in ea opinione, quod foropia 
Graece significet rerum cognitionem praesentium. (3) sed nos audire soliti sumus Annales 
omnino id esse quod Historiae sint, (4) Historias non omnino esse id quod Annales 
sint.... (6) ita Historias quidem esse aiunt rerum gestarum vel expositionem vel demon- 
strationem vel quo alio nomine id dicendum est, Annales vero esse, cum res gestae plurium 
annorum observato cuiusque anni ordine deinceps componuntur.’ Serv. Vergil. A. 1. 373: 
‘inter Historiam et Annales hoc interest : Historia est eorum temporum quae vel vidimus vel 
videre potuimus, dicta dz rod ioropetv id est videre ; Annales vero sunt eorum temporum 
quae aetas nostra non novit: unde Livius ex Annalibus et Historia constat. haec tamen 
confunduntur licenter.’ 

10. RE ii, col. 2182. 26. If we take into account the actual achievement of Androtion and 
Philochoros we must at least considerably qualify the definition. For in these authors 
the form of the chronicle (Annales) passes into historiography (Htstoria), although they 
do not give up the form of chronicling. 

11. 328 T 1. One asks oneself again and again whether it ought not to be xara Baoweas 
Kal apxovras. 

12. See n. Io. 

13. Diodor. 5. 1.4 = F Gr Hist 70 T 11 (cf. ITC, pp. 26. 9 ff.; 37. 1 ff.). Ephoros probably 
set forth, as Thukydides did, the principles he followed in arranging his matter; he may 
have given the reason for his principles in greater detail and probably was the first to do so. 
The author of the Hellenika of Oxyrhynchos (F Gr Hist 66; cf. p. 292, n. 16) used for the 
new type of Hellenika the year of the war, created by Thukydides for his war monograph, 
under the overwhelming influence of that historian, and Xenophon in his continuation of 
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Thukydides (Hell. i-1i) made at least an attempt at using that year. But Theopompos 
arranged the Philippika according to matter (F Gr Hist ii D, p. 358f.) and presumably 
all writers of Hellentka after him did the same. The annalistic form really was not 
suitable for the subject of the Hellenika, even less for the Kowy ‘Ioropia. 

14. The year of the war in Thukydides has no connexion with the official year of the Ionic 
*SQpor; see K1z0, 1x, 1909, p. 113, n. I. 

I5. See p. 86. 

16. Hellanikos F Gr Hist 4 F 79. 

17. Marm. Par. A, ep. 23. 

18. Ch. I, § 1, n. 5. 

19. The Parian Marble e.g. has the full date for the Trojan War and the Ionic migration 
only (A 23, 24, 27), otherwise it contents itself with a simple BaatAevovros "APqvav rob Seiva. 
But the Marble must have got those full dates from its Atthis, and we must assume that 
such datings were fairly numerous as early as Hellanikos, e.g. in the section about Theseus ; 
in the ‘Iéperas he must anyhow have given the number of the year of the priestess in office. 
The notes in Eusebios’ Chronicle which are not entered under the first year of a king also 
ultimately derive from an Althis (Philochoros for choice), We do not have many full 
datings otherwise: Bzbl. 3. 178 dates as regards form in the same way as the Afthis (see 
p. 94f.): éxi rovrou (scil. Kéxpowos) Sof rois Oeois and similarly 3. 191 [Havdtwv eBaoi- 
Aevaev, éd’ o5 Anunrnp Kat Avdvucos els rHv “Arrixhv FAGov (cf. p. 97 f.). 

20. It is easy to see how e.g. the arrangement of Theseus’ zpagéers had to be dealt with; 
still the various Atthides obviously arranged differently (see on Philochoros F 108) ; equally 
that the Ionic migration actually belongs to the first year of Medon, whereas the Marble 
dates it in the «th year (the number is lost). The dating of the synoecism in the first year 
of Theseus’ reign (A 20) is not surprising actually ; Philochoros seems to have had the same 
date. But a judgement on each individual date would imply working through the whole 
material. 

21. Ch. III, § 3; for Rome see pp. 60 ff. 

22. Ethnography furnishes a parallel to a certain degree: it arranges its historical part by 
kings and their years in all those instances in which it had at its disposal a list of whatever 
kind. It may suffice here to refer to the passages in Herodotos dealing with this subject. 

23. The difference between the literature about Samos and that about Lesbos is a good 
example for illustrating this statement: there are many and early Lapiéwy *Qpo. (Euagon, 
RE vi, col. 819, no. 1; Duris, F Gr Hist 76 F 22 ff., and others; as early an historian as 
Herodotos dates a Samian campaign en’ "Audixpdreos Baowevovros ev Ldpux) and other 
books carrying Samos in their title, and Aristotle wrote a Zapiwv woditeia. For Lesbos 
(as a whole) we have neither *Qpou nor woAreiat; instead the long series of AeoBiaxa begins 
with Hellanikos (fF Gr Ast 4 F 33 ff.). Theolytos (FHG iv. 515) wrote ‘Spo. (not *Qpor 
AccBiwv), a Hellenistic poem the contents of which we do not know (cf. Diehl, RE v A 2, 
col. 2033); woAtretat ‘Avricoaiwy and MutiAnvaiwy (FHG ii. 158, 172/3) are not attested, but 
Phainias wrote [Tpuravets "Epeciwv. The xown Apxddwv modtreia alongside of the wodAcretat 
of the individual cities in Arcadia must be judged differently. 

24. About the ’OdAupmovixat see p. 58 f.; about the beginning of the list of ephors see 
Ph U xvi, 1902, pp. 138 ff. It should not be forgotten that there is for the list of ephors a 
second date, viz. 556/5 B.C., which, after the discoveries of J. Wells, Studzes in Herodotus, 
1923, pp. 44 ff., and V. Ehrenberg, Neugriinder des Staates, 1925, must be considered much 
more seriously than I considered it in Ph U xvi, pp. 183 ff. There does not seem to be a 
doubt that there were ephors in Sparta before Chilon, whom Pamphila (Diog. Laert. 1. 68) 
called the zpd&ros €popos; but it is subject to doubt whether a list of those early ephors 
existed. In any case it was only in 556/5 B.c. that the office became so important as to 
cause dating by ephors instead of by kings. 
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25. [ am no longer quite so certain about the thesis of Ed. Meyer (Forsch. z. alt. Gesch. 1, 
1892, pp. 169 ff.) that it was Hekataios who based the chronology of Greek Mythography on 
the list of the Spartan kings. The thesis seems to represent the general opinion, and nothing 
better has as yet been substituted for it (see D. W. Prakken, Studies in Greek Genealogical 
Chronology, 1943; rather an unsatisfactory book). 

26. See p. 59. 

27. See Introduction to Hellanikos and commentary on 3234 F 23. 

28. See pp. 68 ff. 

29. See p. 4f. with nn. 26; 27. 

30. To Wilamowitz this at least appeared self-evident ; still he endeavoured to eliminate 
Hellanikos. In doing so he completely overlooked the fact that the form and the contents 
are different matters, and that he could very well have acknowledged the achievement of 
Hellanikos, retaining at the same time the chronicle of the exegetai as the source for the 
contents of the later Atthtdes. It may be that he felt uneasy about this point : he had simply 
invented the chronicle of the exegetaion the basis of the alleged Roman parallel (see p. 53 f.), 
and in this context the comprehensible figure of Hellanikos was inconvenient ; he therefore 
preferred to convince himself of the unimportance of Hellanikos for the development of 
Atthidography instead of giving him his due in its pedigree. I do not understand either why 
Laqueur was not eager to make use of Hellanikos, for he needed a person who transferred 
the Ionic form of the “po. to the mother country. L. Pearson never clearly raised the 
question of the form, although in his concluding chapter it was in urgent need of discussion. 
The whole affair is a tragical trilogy, the satyr play of which von Fritz wrote in a footnote. 

31. Gr Hist 4 F 18. 

32. See p. 87. 

33. See Ph U xvi, pp. 165 ff. 

34. Cf. p. 97 f. 

35. See pp. 94 fi. 

36. Aristot. Az. 21. 4. About the Attic name see the latest statements in U. Kahrstedt, 
Studien 1, 1934, pp. 199 ff.; about an occasional use of the ‘trittykon’ see Hommel, Klio, 
XXXII, 1940, p. 186, n. 2, Since as early a writer as Androtion gives the name asa heading, 
the usage cannot have a connexion with the fact that in the prescripts of decrees ‘from the 
early part of the third century’ the name of the archon occurs in the nominative, i.e. as a 
kind of title (cf. Pritchett—Meritt, Chron. of Hell. Athens, 1940, p. 89 f.). On the other hand, 
the usage in documents was certainly not influenced by literature. 

37. Thuk. 1. 116. 1. Not until Diodoros do we find the incorrect statement (12. 27. 1) 
of 8¢ (scil. “A@nvator) TTepucdéa mpoxeripradpevor orparnyov eféreupav emt rods Laptous xrd., and 
Plutarch (Pertkl. 25. 2) says wAevoas otv 6 IlepixAgs. We cannot assume this passage to derive 
directly from Ephoros, whom Plutarch quotes twice in that section rich in documents, 
but we should like to know what that historian said here and whether there was an Atthis 
among his sources. 

38. The Roman calendar-table, meant for practical use, which gave at the head of each 
year consulum nomina et altorum magistratuum (p. 60) is in no way a conclusive parallel for 
the literary city-chronicle of Greece. The statement as to other magistrates does not prove 
anything even for the usage of the earliest Roman historians. 

39. Thuk. l.c. About the remaining sixteen ships he says: érvyov yap ai pev émi Kapias és 
mpooxomny tav Powioodyv vedv otyopevat, at S¢ ent Xiov xai AdoBov weprayyéAAovoa Bonbeiv. 
The squadron on guard at any rate must have been under the command of a strategos. 
The sentence is so succinct (‘the Athenians’ are the subject) that the supreme command of 
Perikles could not easily have been indicated otherwise than by the words ITepuxAdous 
dexarou atrod arparnyobvros : they hardly justify the inference that all strategoi were present 
at Tragia (‘no doubt’ Classen-Steup, Thuk. i5, p. 300). 
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40. For instance Androtion 324 F 44; Philochoros 328 F 149. They are lacking (through 
the fault of the excerptor) e.g. in the apparently verbatim 328 F 128 and F 139. 

41. This is particularly evident in the impressive formulation of the Spartan embassy 
which presented the ultimatum (1. 139. 3). In 1. 72, however, there seems to be a purpose 
in the absence of the names of the Athenian ambassadors: we may doubt the reality of this 
embassy. In 1. 116. 1, on the occasion of the outbreak of the Samian revolt, the formula 
occurs ITepixA€ous Sexdrov avtod atparnyodvros (possibly because the psephism was moved 
by Perikles, whose attitude was as much an object of gossip in this case as it was in 432/1 B.C. : 
Plutarch, Pertkl. 25. 1); but the strategoi of the two squadrons of 440/39 B.C. are enumerated 
by their names (1. 117. 2). About the notorious passage 1. 57. 6 ‘Apxeorparou tot Auxopndou 
per’ ddAAwv [Séxa] arparnyodvros see on Androtion F 39. Nobody will venture to believe in 
regard to the passage 1. 102. 1 (of 8’ #AGov Kipwvos orparnyodvros mAnGer ovx GAtywnt) that the 
4,000 hoplites had this one strategos only (if we may believe Aristoph. Lys. 1143 as to the 
number 4,000). For Tanagra (1. 107-108. 2) no strategos whatever is mentioned ; but it is 
stated that Myronides commanded at Oinophyta (r. 108. 2). These examples may suffice. 

42. Ch. ITI, § 3, p. 171. 

43. IG? ii. 1706. See Sterling Dow, Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 418 ff. 

44. I feel bound to mention at least ina note the gravely corrupt section 171 in the Historia 
mirabilis by Antigonos of Karystos (particularly because of the suggestion presented about 
the keeping of the Athenian list of officials in Ch. III, § 3, p. 174): “Imzus (thus G, J. Voss for 
*Inmnwv) 6 ‘Pyyivos dates a Sicilian event of merely local significance by év ‘A@jvais em 
Baowréws "Emaivérov ddupmddos Exrys xal rpraxoorAs (636/2 B.C.) év qu Aputdpas Aaxwy wxde 
oradiw.. We cannot simply remove the date (as does O. Keller, Rer. Nat. Script. Graect 
Min., 1877), because Hippys wrote Xponxd, probably at the beginning of the third century 
B.C. (Jacoby, RE viii, 1913, cols. 1927 ff.); Corsini’s alteration of the name of the winner in 
the race to Xpvadpaxos is improbable palaeographically. It might be possible that in the 
list of Africanus (Euseb, Arm. i, p. 92 Karst) the annotation (Phrinon der Athener der auf 
der tinsel Kost im einzelkampf getotet wurde) replaced the true winner of the race Arytamas. 
Now Beloch (Gr. G.? i. 2, 1913, p. 159) finds here ‘eine ganz singulare tiberlieferung’ which 
‘volle beachtung verdient’ : he assumes (if I understand him correctly ; he expresses himself 
succinctly and casually) that Hippys used a list of winners diverging completely from ours, 
and (‘da der jahrkénig in Athen nie eponym gewesen sein kann, denn sonst ware er es 
auch geblieben’) a list of archons also diverging from ours, a list which certainly did not 
begin until after 636/5 B.c., for if an event is dated by Epainetos he must be a king for 
life like the Akastos of the archons’ oath (Aristot. *A@z. 3. 3). These are very far-reaching 
conclusions from a very uncertain text. I shall of course not insist on my suggestion ev 
"Adjvais Cdpxovros rod Seiva, ev Lupaxovaats) emt BaciAéws *Emawvérov or the like; but it does 
appear certain to me that something has dropped out of the date: a Sicilian chronicler of 
the third century would hardly date merely by the archon and the Olympiad, without any 
Sicilian synchronism ; and he would certainly use the archons’ list of the Aéthides, which 
neither at his time nor probably ever at all had variants in structure or in names from 
683/2 B.c. onward (cf. p. 171). Moreover, the genitive éAvpmddos requires a statement of 
the year: érec might be found in ezaveros. If, however, as is the general opinion, Hippon-— 
Hippys belongs to the fifth century, the simplest suggestion would be that the Sicilian 
denoted the eponymous official untechnically as Bactevs (cf. PA 4746) and that the date of 
the Olympiad is an addition of his alleged epitomator Myes. The last possibility is that a 
piece from the documents of the Athenian BaovAevs happened to be brought into the dating ; 
this actually would make likely the inference that Epainetos, a name not rare in Athens, 
was a king for life. This would mean, not that Athenian official dating was by the ‘king’ as 
late as in the second half of the seventh century, but that there was a king for life along- 
side of the annual archon, and that not until, let us say Draco, was a time-limit given to 
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the king’s office. I do not think that this is quite impossible a priort; such conditions 
might even be the simplest explanation of the description of the development of the 
archonship in Aristotle ‘A@z. 3 (cf. on Hellanikos 323 a F 23), which is not quite transparent. 
But we always come back to the point that the text is too uncertain for anything approach- 
ing to certainty to be built on it. 

45. 323 F 15. About the origin of the piece from the Afthis cited as ev Néorwy see the 
commentary. 

46. See Ch. II, § 2,n.7. Incidentally it cannot be proved that the “Apxovres gave the full 
lists. 

47. As Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i. 278 (cf. ibid. pp. 30; 265) imagines; he inferred the 
existence of a ‘list of officials’ with ‘historical statements’ from this particular fragment. 
The assumption is as impossible as the deriving of the whole chapter of Gellius, NA 4. 5 
(see p. 63 f.) from the ancient keeping of chronicles by the pontifices. 

48. Ch. IIT, § 2. 

49. Aristotle, ‘A@z. 3. 5 in the enumeration of the places of office of the archons: 6 d¢ 
moA€yapxos 76 ’EmaAvxevov (scil. efye) ; a note is added similar to those made in enumerating 
other localities: 6 wpdtepoy pév exadciro woAepapyxeiov, éret S¢ ’"EmiAvxos avewixoddunoe Kat 
KATEGKEVAGEY ALTO ToAELapxioas, EmAvKeov éxAyOn. Hesych. s.v. ’EmAvxcov; Synag. p. 449. 
ai (Suda s.v. dpxywyv) 6 woAduapyxos ev Avretun (sic) scil. xaBforo. 

50. Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 278, n. 30. 

51. Pherekydes, Ff Gr Hist 3 F 2. 

52. PA 4924/6. It is not impossible that they were all Philaids. In the pedigree supplied 
by Kirchner, PA 828 for the orator Andokides the places given to Epilykos I—Teisandros 
—Epilykos II are uncertain, The connexion by marriage with Andokides does not make 
*"Eniduxos Tevodvipov a Keryx (as Toepffer contends; AG, p. 279, n. 1; Wilamowitz, op. 
cit. 1, p. 56, n. 26). As a matter of fact Andokides himself does not belong to the genos of 
the Kerykes. 

53. Wilamowitz, op. cit. i, p. 56 (cf. il, p. 43), who finds criticism in the note of Aristotle 
(n. 49), is ‘nicht zweifelhaft, dass Aristoteles richtigeres berichtet’, and that some early 
polemarch “das amtshaus aus der beute eu [my italics] gebaut und nach sich Epilykeion 
genannt hat, wie in Rom die curia Hostilia, etc.’ He does not give any reasons, and his 
view is perhaps not ‘impossible’ as Wachsmuth (RE vi, col. 158) contends. But the ex- 
ceptions to be taken are obvious, and the name does not of course come from him but from 
the assumed inscription on the building and popular speech. Wilamowitz’s view is accepted 
by Kirchner, PA 4922; RE vi, col. 158, s.v. "EaiAvxos no. 1; De Sanctis, Atthis?, p. 156; 
Judeich, Topogr.?, p. 299. 

54. Wachsmuth, l.c. (n. 53) who finds in Aristotle’s note ‘nur eine etymologische legende, 
die Aristoteles in der Atthis fand’; cf. Busolt, Gr. G.? ii, p. 166; Busolt-Swoboda, Séaatsk., 
p. 1074, n. 3. 

55. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 801, n. 4. 

56. About the naming of buildings in fifth-century Athens after the epimeletes or the 
architect see on Androtion F 59. 

57. Ch. IIT, § 3. 

58. "AO. 4. 1. Aristotle, for whose chronology the archonship of Solon is the funda- 
mental date, determines no earlier event by its distance from this fundamental date (we 
need not assume particular reasons for this usage). We therefore fix Aristaichmos in Ol. 39 
(624/1 B.C.) by the date of Drakon’s legislation in Tatian. Ip. ‘EAA. 41 (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
1. 80. 1) and in Eusebios’ Chronicle, and we may admit that Eusebios’ xard twas does not 
absolutely require a different date. But the year remains doubtful: the entry occurs in 
the Armenian version under Ol. 39. 4 (621/0), but in the best manuscripts of Jerome under 
Ol. 39. 1 (624/3). If in Schol. Aischin. 1. 6 we adopt Clinton’s emendation of ¢ to «{ as the 
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distance from Solon, this would corroborate the Armenian version; but the Scholia of 
Demosthenes give 47 years (from Diodoros 9. 17). The matter is of no great importance for 
our purpose, but the passage in ‘Adz. 5. 1 (zoAdv xpdvov dvrixabnpevey aAdAyAots) really does 
not help much, because it does not refer to the distance of Solon from Drakon in particular. 
The latest writers to plead for 621/0 are Busolt-Swoboda, Staatsk., p. 806, for whom ‘diese 
angabe der chronik iiber allen zweifel erhaben ist’, for it goes back ‘héchstwahrscheinlich 
auf eine kurze notiz in der amtlichen archontenliste’. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 97, 
surprisingly is quite sceptical on the point. 

59. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 97, n. 33. 

60. Busolt, Gr.G.? ii, p. 173, n. 2 (on p. 224, n. 1, it is true, he speaks with much hesitation) ; 
Busolt-Swoboda, Staatsk., p. 806. Wilamowitz (Herm. xxxiii, 1898, p. 129) has withdrawn 
his divergent view (but he did not take into account the consequences of this withdrawal 
for his assumption of full lists of officials in the Althides): ‘ein einzelner mit besonderem 
auftrag kann nicht wohl mitglied eines kollegiums sein.’ The fact that Pausanias perhaps 
believed him to be a thesmothetes (9. 36. 8 Apdxovros "AOnvaiors Pecpolerycavros ex TaHV 
éxelvou xatéarn vopwy, ods éypader emi ris apxjs) would be of no account even if his ultimate 
source took this view. Aristotle does not mention anything about Drakon’s official position 
(probably he did not know what it was), and the expression @eapod (n. 64) does not allow 
of an inference. 

61. As Wade-Gery formulates nicely and to the point in CQ xxv, 1931, p. 78. 

62. Cf. n. 58. Of course Drakon himself gave no archon’s date; Solon still says ére 6 
Oeopos efdvy de (Plutarch, Solon, 19. 4). 

63. This is of course no justification for making the legislator a ‘snake-god’ as Beloch does 
(Gr. G.? i. 2, 1913, pp. 258 ff.). Drakon (a name not rare in Athens with a number of deriva- 
tives) 1s not Lykurgos, who actually was a figure of cult before Chilon and his fellows put 
their laws under his name. 

64. The best evidence for the end of the fifth century is of course JG?1. 115. The popular 
decree says tov Apdxovros vdpov (I. 4 f.); in the law itself (1. 20) év 7]6[tSe 78e Peapée] is supplied 
because Solon uses this term for his individual laws: see n. 62, cf. Solon F 24. 18 Diehl. 
In the fourth century vépos has almost completely superseded Geopds ; it is the self-evident 
term for Plato, who likes archaic words, for the orators, and for Aristotle. Drakon’s laws 
themselves are called vdéjoe as well (e.g. in Demosth. 20. 158; 23. 51); Apdxwy vopoPerns Is in 
Aristotle Rhet. 2.23. The relation between @ecpoi and vdyoris the same as between xupBes and 
agfoves: the former words are archaic, the latter modern. We should like to know whether 
Andokides (1. 81) was under the influence of the forger when he said in 399 B.C. téws 5é xpjjo8ae 
tois SéAwvos vopors Kal tots Apaxovros Oeauois. Aelian, affected as he is, imitated the orator 
(VH 8. 10), but Plutarch (Solon 17. 1; following Hermippos?) talks of Apéxovros vépot. 

65. See p. go f. 

66. For dates from the time of the kings see n. 19. The Parian Marble could make no 
use of the formula customary in the literary Althis because it follows the principle of 
calculating the years és eué (see Rh. Mus. lix, 1904, pp. 84 ff.). Its date proper therefore is 
this number of years, and the Attic eponymous official is added as an accessory by Bas- 
Aevovros (dpxovros) ‘Abnvar rob Seiva. 

67. F 128b 144-53 1573 159; 161. 

68. 323 F 14. 

69. See moreover 328 F 54*; 56*. 

70. 328 F 144-5. 

71. Cf. 328 F 129-315; 1413 159; 160; 161; 167. 

72. 1.97; 5. 20; see Introduction to Hellanikos. 

73. See on Philochoros F 117. 

74. Hellanikos, F Gr Hist 4 F 79; tpirne yeveds apdrepov trav Tpuxixdr, ‘AAxvovays tepwpévns 
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év “Apyet xara 76 Exrov Kal eixoorov Eros .. . TOV S€ pera TOOTOV Erer TéuTTu yevdpevoy (Scil. 
otdAov). It seems to be due to the influence of Hellanikos (Introduction to Hellanikos) 
that Thukydides in the first part of the Archaeology on one occasion (1. 12. 3) dates by eve 
peta THv "Idlov-dAwow, and in 6.1 ff. counts starting from the «riots Svpaxovody, an event 
that for us is not a fixed point, because Thukydides does not put it into any relation to an 
epochal date, which Hellanikos presumably did. In the first part of the Archaeology he 
also deliberately avoids exact numbers, contenting himself with the general distinction of 
the epochs before and after "JAiov dAwats (1. 12. 43 14. 1; cf. 6. 2. 3). In the second part he 
gives numbers, but he counts in the manner of Herodotos and the Parian Marble (see 
n. 66) és THv TeAeuTHY TODSE TOD woAgpov. The Sicilian Archaeology shows that the chronology 
of the time from 750 B.c. onward (as given by Hellanikos) appeared to him fairly credible. 

75- p. 93 f. 

76. See, e.g., Wachsmuth, Eznlettung, p.556, and Busolt(-Swoboda), Staatsk. 1, 1920, p. 84. 
Evidently both these writers tried thus to make credible the incredible idea which Wilamo- 
witz had formed about the size of the chronicle of the exegetai. But by these means they 
knock the bottom out of the whole thesis (although they do not realize this), for it was 
founded by both Wilamowitz and Mommsen (cf. Ch. I, § 3,n.9) on the analysis of a tradition 
full of detailed narratives which was said to be the same in all literary revisions of pre- 
literary chronicles. 

77. Ch. I, § 3, n. 64. 

78. Ch. III, § 3, p. 175 f. 

79. If anybody did, really the archon alone can be thought of; see p. 174 f. 

80. Aristot. "A@z. 22. 5; 26. 2; cf. 7. 4. 

81. See Introduction to Philochoros. 

82. Ch. I, § 1, n. 26, About Thukydides cf. ibid. n. 27. 

83. 323 F 21/2. 

84. 328 F raz. 

85. Ch. II, § 4, pp. 111 ff. 

86. 3234 F 14-22, 23. 

87. Ch. IT, § 4, pp. 112 ff. 

88. Cf. nn. 203 66. 

89. See Introduction to Hellanikos. 

go. See Introduction to Philochoros and commentary on F 35, 38-9, 48, 119. For 
Hellanikos we may refer to explanatory relative clauses, retrospective as to the time and 
intended to supply an aztion (e.g. on F 5,9, 13, 24); for Kleidemose.g. to F 1,8. Probably each 
Atthis gave a list of the phylai with the explanations belonging to them (see on 3234 F 6); 
Androtion and Philochoros certainly, but surely every Attic Aithis, gave a list of the demes 
as well: 323 F 66-8; 328 F 24-30. Androtion seems moreover to have given a list of the 
cities which belonged to the Athenian empire: 324 F 12-15. 

gi. See Introduction to Philochoros. 


4. THE CONTENTS OF THE ATTHIS 

1. See Ch. II, § 2. 

2. See Ch. II, § 3. 

3. 328 T 1; p. 87. 

4. Thus e.g. Wachsmuth, Einleitung, 1895, pp. 553 ff. In his survey of the sources for 
the history of the Greeks he groups the Atthides together with Pausanias, the Kizsezs, and 
others under the inclusive title ‘Historisch-Antiquarische Lokalschriftstellerei’, and places 
this group over against ‘Allgemeine geschichtliche Darstellungen’. Christ-Schmid, Gesch. 
d. Gr. Lit.® ii. 1, 1920, pp. 108 ff., although they dealt with the Aitthides in the chapter “Die 
attische Beredsamkeit u. Geschichtschreibung’ define them at the outset as ‘die mehr anti- 
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quarischen als historischen darstellungen der zustande und iberlieferungen von Attika’, 
and continue: ‘in diesen kreis gehéren noch Autokleides . . . verfasser einer sakralrecht- 
lichen sammlung *Eénynrixov, Lysimachides mit einer schrift [epi pnvev ..., der exeget 
Habron ... mit der schrift [epi doprav cai Ovacdv, der Eumolpide Timotheos . . . mit einer 
schrift tiber die phrygischen mysterien’, and so on. Wilamowitz too, although (in Die 
griech. Literatur3, p. 177) he mentions the Aithides among the ‘Lokalgeschichten’, finds 
their character ‘seltsam, mehr antiquarisch als historisch’. Many other authors content 
themselves with the expression “Lokalchronik’, for which Laqueur, RE xiii, 1927, col. 1083. 
36 ff., gives quite a useful definition : ‘unter Lokalchronik 1m engeren sinne versteht man die 
in chronikartiger form aufgezeichnete, meist patriotisch gefarbte, historische berichter- 
stattung tiber ein raumlich beschranktes gebiet.’ Unfortunately this definition, according 
to the words I have italicized, refers only to the ‘pre-literary chronicles’ assumed by Laqueur 
(col. 1090. 30 ff.) ; he defines the Afthis (col. 1092. 18 ff.) as ‘lokalchronik im weiteren sinne’, 
which has a number of other contents besides the ‘annals’ (i.e. the ‘local chronicle in the 
narrower sense’), viz. ‘iiberlieferung tiber die mythologie, griindungslegenden, ursprungs- 
geschichten u. dgl. m.’. Thisstatement need by no means be wrong (see Ch. ITI), but it shows 
that the definition mentioned above does not describe facts (such as those set forth by me 
in the text), but is part of a theory and describes something postulated. 

5. The consequence was that Hellanikos was not included among Atthidographers 
proper for the reason among others that he ‘auf keinen fall derjenige gewesen ist, der an 
Solons gesetzgebung eine darstellung der adzpios moAreta kniipfte’ (Wilamowitz, Ar. u. 
Ath. i, p. 284; cf. above, Ch. I, § 1, n. 26). 

6. See Ch. ITT, § 5. 

7. See Ch. II, § 2, p. 81. 

8. Jacoby, RE Suppl. 11 1913, col. 405. 27 ff.; Studi It. N.S. xv, 1939, p. 233, n. 2; Schmid, 
Gesch. d. gr. Ltt. i. 1929, p. 704. With regard to the list of the Persian army see Leuze, 
Die Satrapteneinteilung, 1935, p. 74 f.; Junge, Klio xxxiii, 1940, p. 33, Nn. 5- 

9. De Sanctis, Riv. dt Filol. N.S. iv, 1926, pp. 289 ff.; cf. Jacoby, Studi It., p. 233, n. I. 

10. Jacoby, Stud It., pp. 207 ff. ; F Gr Hist., no. 262. L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians, 
1939, pp- 139 ff. has not caused me to change my opinion about Charon’s writing. 

11. See Introduction to Hellanikos. 

12. Gr Hist 262 F 1; 3. 

13. Cf. Ch. IT, § 2, pp. 82; 85. 

14. Cf. Studi It., p. 236 f. 

15. See on F Gr Hist 262 F 1. About the name Hellespontos: on F Gr Hist 1 F 139; 
Jachmann, Rh. Mus. |xx, 1915, pp. 640 ff.; Ronconi, Studi It. N.S. ix, 1932, pp. 234 ff. 

16. See pp. 102 ff.; 117 ff.; Introduction to Philochoros. 

17. 2. 80. I. 

18. F Gr Hist 4 F 83. 

19. See on 323 F 3, 4 (17-18, 23). 

20. I have placed under the heading ‘Matters outside Attica’ two fragments only which 
do not allow of a direct reference to Athens; of the two, F 226 is altogether doubtful, and 
F 225 is more likely to come from Tepi pavrixis. 

21. 324 F 12-15, 17, 20-2, 33, 64-5; cf. on F 25-8, 32. 

22. F 58 about the Amphictyony; F 46 about Dorieus. 

23. See on F 50-1; 60, 62, F 58 (see n. 22) and F 54 may also be taken from digressions 
of greater or lesser length. 

24. See on 324 F 4o. 

25. See on 324 F 29. F 23 from the sixth book also seems to belong here, and this would 
show that he certainly did not treat the war in a digression, but entered each event suo 
anno under the Attic archon of that year. 
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26. See e.g. 328 F 54. 

27. 328 F 32,117. Philochoros is not cited for the question what the helots were, a question 
to which Thukydides (1. 101. 2) gave a note. We must not confidently draw conclusions 
e stlentio from our fragments; but if Thukydides made the note (as I think he did) in order 
to reject the view of Hellanikos (323 a F 29), this need not mean (nor is it probable) that the 
latter had stated his opinion about the helots in his Ailthts. 

28. Thukyd. 1. 103. 3. 

29. See p. 98. 

30. 328 F 126; 42. 

31. Cf. pp. 117 ff. 

32. Hellanikos F 23; Phanodemos F 4; Philochoros F 94, 112-13; cf. Istros F 5. 

33. See e.g. 328 F 107. About these we learn a good deal from anonymous tradition, 
because the Afthis treats Megara as a part of Attica. 

34. Kleidemos F 4. 

35. Plutarch, Thes. 25 (see on 328 F 10); we find also the tradition about the history of 
the Herakleidai, and the campaign of Eurystheus against Athens, and the war of Kodros 
(Hellanikos 323a@ F 23). 

26. 328 F 94. 

37. Hellanikos F 5; Androtion F 54. 

38. Hellanikos F s. 

39. Kleidemos F 3 (?); 16; Philochoros F 99-101. 

40. Philochoros F 94. 

41. Phanodemos F 26. 

42. Kleidemos F 6. 

43. Hellanikos 323a@ F 11 (cf. F 23); Marm. Par. A 27. 

44. See on 323 F 3. 

45. Consequently in the sense of Herodt. 1. 56 ff. (see on Philochoros F 99-101) and 
Thukyd. 1.3. Chs. 1, 2, 6 of the latter seem more likely to refer to immigrations like those of 
Ion and Melanthos than to the visits mentioned above of Admetos, Agamemnon, Orestes, 
and so forth. 

46. There was much about Delos in the Altthis of Phanodemos (F 1-2). Philochoros 
wrote special books about this island and the Sadapivos xriots (T 1). 

47. Hellanikos F 1; Kleidemos F 20; Phanodemos F 24; cf. Androtion F 16 and on Philo- 
choros F 108. 

48. Pausan. 1. 28. 8 ff.; Pollux 8. 117 ff.; Schol. Demosth. Patm. 1. 37, 71, 74 (BCH i. 
137 ff.); Telephos of Pergamon ITepi rév "A@yjvnot Suxacrnpiwy (F A Gr iii, p. 634; Wendel, 
RE v A 1, 1934, col. 369, no. 2). See on Androtion F so. 

49. See on Hellanikos F 16; Philochoros F 110. As late an author as Herodoros ex- 
pressly stated (F Gr Hist 31 F 26) that Theseus had no share in the expedition of the Argo, 
the Calydonian hunt, etc.; Plutarch, Thes. 29. 3 adduces no witnesses for the contrary view, 
and we do not know what the version of the Atthides was; but we could believe e.g. Phano- 
demos capable of inventing such adventures. Natalis Comes (328 F 228) is a bad witness 
for Philochoros’ having narrated the Argonautika, and even if we trust the fragment, both 
the context and the origin from the Afthts remain doubtful. 

50. Philochoros F 94. 

51. See on Philochoros F 74 (but this matter occurred in his Tetrapolis; what he gave 
must therefore have been tradition of the demes); Istros F 1. Atthidography did not 
acknowledge the Pelasgians in this role; it could not do so because it claimed the auto- 
chthony of the Attic people; the Pelasgians were immigrants (see on Philochoros F 99-101). 

52. No. 330. This presumably applies to the other pseudepigrapha (nos. 331/3) as well, 
as far as they really existed and were not merely invented authorities. It is equally of no 
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importance for our question that Praxagoras wrote epi raiv "AOyvyot BactAevodyrwy in two 
volumes in the third century A.D. There do not exist scientific “ApyatoAoyiat from the good 
times ; antiquarian literature treats the ancient institutions according to groups of subjects 
(cf. p. 107 f.). 

53. See Introduction to Istros (no. 334). 

54. See pp. 117 ff. 

55. 3234 F 25-6. 

56. 1. 97. 2; see Introduction to Hellanikos. 

57. F 3 probably refers to Erechtheus, F 14-19 to Theseus, F 20-2 to Demophon, F 23 to 
Melanthos—Medon. 

58. See on 323a F 5. 

59. 3234 F 6. 

60. 3234 F 28 (which cannot with certainty be assigned to the Afthzs) ; F 24. 

61. It is very uncertain whether F 53 from the year 344/3 B.C. is a fragment. 

62. F 1-4; cf. F 92-8. 

63. F 5-19; cf. F 102-13. 

64. F 69-70. 

65. T 1; see Introduction to Philochoros. 

66. See Ch. IT, § 2, p. 83. 

67. F 15, 7-8, 21-2. 

68. F 19. Moreover Theseus (F 17-18), the Trojan War (F 6), and Demophon (F 20 


70. 325 Fg. 

71. See p. 99. 

72. See Introduction to Philochoros. 

73. See Introduction to Istros. 

74. F. Scheidweiler, Euphorionis Fragmenta diss. Bonn 1908, pp. 37 ff. 

75. I Gr Hist 269. 

46. Ibid. 268. The chronological relation between Staphylos and Baton cannot be 
determined accurately, but I think the former was the earlier. 

74. See Introduction to Philochoros. 

48, See Ch. ITI, § 5, pp. 209 ff. 

79. Books about the "Agoves were brought out by the grammarians Asklepiades (of 
Myrlea?), Didymos, and Seleukos (of Alexandreia?) ; about the vépor generally by Telephos 
of Pergamon (n. 48). 

80. See Ch. IT, § 1. 

81. Cf. Ch. I, § 3, n. 111; Ch. II, § 1, n. 35. 

82. Cf. n. 52. 

83. See p. 74. 

84. See Introduction to Philochoros. 

85. Tac. Ann. 1. 1. 

86. 4. 32; Livy (43. 13. 2) in one place did the same. 

87. See p. 105 f. | 

88. Schanz—Hosius, Gesch. d. rom. Lit.* ii, 1935, p. 644. 

89. Tac. A. 1.1. 

go. Tac. Hist. 1. 1. 

gi. The reasons for the necessity of interpreting a 5, handed down in one place (F 7) as 
5(evrépw), have been given in the Introduction to Hellanikos. 

92. Certain as it is that 323 a F 7 does not prove four books in Hellanikos, it is even more 
certain that in 323 F 6 év ra oB must be changed to év rj B: the citation refers to the Trojan 
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War (see Introduction to Kleidemos) and we are sufficiently informed about the distribu- 
tion of the subject-matter to be able to state not only that this war could not occur in the 
twelfth book but that there cannot have been twelve books. 

93. Again the alteration in F 33 of (év) «8 (‘Ar0i&) to B is certain; the citation probably 
refers to 496/5 B.C., and our knowledge of Androtion’s treatment of ‘the history of his own 
time forbids the aecumpeon of more than the eight books which are usually quoted. 
Numbers are apt to be easily corrupted, and three alterations, two of which are due to the 
dittography of an t, are a small proportion in 51 numbered fragments. 

94. Cf. p. 116. 

95. Let us take the [epouxa as an example. The earliest author, Dionysios of Miletos, 
had better remain out of the discussion, because in regard to him we do not see clearly 
(cf. p. 100). The Suda gives in one passage the title Ta wepi Japeiov and five books (which is 
hardly credible) and in another JTepocxa without a number of the books for the same work (?). 
Hellanikos and Charon took two books each, Herakleides of Kyme, in the first half of the 
fourth century, took five, the first two being preparatory and descriptive, while the last 
three narrate the history (RE viii, col. 469, no. 42). _Ktesias and Dinon enormously increased 
this historical part: Ktesias wrote twenty-three books, Dinon (the last author to write 
real [Tepo.xd) wrote three ovvragecs, the first of which included five books at the least. As 
to Roman annalists numbers are lacking for the two earliest, Fabius Pictor and Cincius 
Alimentus; Cassius Hemina wrote four books, Calpurnius Frugi seven, Claudius Quadri- 
garius (who, because he continued C. Acilius, did not begin Ab urbe condita but in 184 B.C.) 
wrote at least twenty-three, Valerius Antias at least seventy-five, Livy 142. 

g5a. It is quite possible that in spite of all endeavours the time between the Trojan War 
(or Ionic migration) and Solon remained empty in the Aithides, whole sections consisting 
in the enumeration of the eponymous officials. We know hardly anything about any one 
of the so-called Medontid kings with the exception of Hippomenes, and this can hardly be 
accidental ; inferences from the list to historical events are quite doubtful (see on 323 a4 F 23). 
The Parian Marble has no note from the history of Athens between the Ionic migration 
(A 27) and the introduction of annual archonship (A 32). Perhaps this is of no great impor- 
tance because the Marble has only four epochs for these four centuries; but the remains of 
the Aithides show the same gap, and the speculation that they filled this gap with ‘material 
related to topography and to religious cults’ (see as the latest Pearson, op. cit., p. 20; cf. 
Ch. II, § 3, n. 30) overlooks the fact that even these matters had to be connected with 
historical persons and thus dated. Such dates—it does not matter whether they were 
invented—are Jacking in the Athenian legends (cf. Ch. III, § 6, n. 20) or, more correctly, the 
dates we have place these events in the time between Kekrops and Kodros. 

96. Ch. II, § 1. 

97. Cf. p. 106. 

98. F 6. 

gg. F 7-8. 

too. See on F 15. 

IoI. See p. 74 f. 

102. 323 F g; Io. 

103. See 324 F 6. It is not likely that this fragment is an auticipatany digression on the 
occasion of a discussion of Kleisthenes’ laws. 

104. See on Philochoros F 117. 

105. See Introduction to Philochoros. 

106. Generally speaking Androtion takes seven books for probably 254 years (594/3- 
¢. 340 B.C.), Philochoros four for probably 272 years (594/3-322/1 B.C.), i.e. one book of 
Androtion includes 36 years on the average, one of Philochoros 68. But this simple calcula- 
tion is misleading, because the books of Androtion compared include the history of his own 
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time while those of Philochoros do not. We had better compare the single books: the third 
of Philochoros probably treated the years 594/3-463/2 B.C.; it is therefore more succinct 
than the second book of Androtion which extended only from Kleisthenes to 463/2 B.c.; 
but the fourth book of Philochoros equals Androtion’s third, if we have determined cor- 
rectly the beginning of the latter: both treat the history of the Attic empire or, more 
correctly, of the Attic hegemony from 463/2 to 404/3 B.C. It seems quite natural that Philo- 
choros also took a whole book for describing the acme of Athens. But subsequently he 
abbreviated by approximately half just that period (from 404/3 till ¢. 340 B.c.) which for 
Androtion was his own time giving it instead of Androtion’s three books (vi-viii) only 
about one and a half (v and the first half of vi). This fact may explain why the commen- 
tators cite Androtion relatively often beside, or instead of, Philochoros for this period which 
is also the time of the orators. 

107. 327 F 1. 

108, See 325 F 7; 8. 

109. See 325 F 23 without a number of a book. 

110, The fifth book is doubtfully attested as dealing with the archaeology by F 5; in F 6 
from the sixth book a retrospect would be possible but is not very likely. 

III. 2. 36. 

112. Androtion’s book Iepi @varav (F 70-1) is so doubtfully attested that we may leave 
it out of the discussion. 

113. See pp. 107 ff. 

114. See pp. 1o1 ff. 

115. F 69-70. 

116. See on 324 F 53. 

117. F Gr Hist 73; 75; cf. p. 104. 

118, Cf. F Gr Hist III B section LXIX. 

119. Cf. pp. 129 f.; 184 f.; 199 ff. 

120. Thus Pausanias paraphrases 6. 18. 2 (F Gr Hist 72 T 6). The individual ovvrdfets are 
quoted as [I parau toropiat, Ai wept Pidvarmov ioropiat, Ta epi 'Ad€Eavdpov. 

121. F Gy Hist 135/6. According to our testimonies the Maxedouxa extended to 331 B.C., 
and the relation between the ‘AdcEdvdpou aywyy of the Suda and the Ta zepi ‘Adegdvdpov 
cited by Harpokration is not clear. The book may have been a continuation of the Maxe- 
Sova; Onesikritos Has "AAégav8pos 4x8n shows that such divergences in the titles are of 
no great importance. 

122. Cf. pp. 87 ff. 

123. See pp. 86 f.; 105 f.; 110 f. 

124. Cf. III, § 6. 

125. See Introduction to Hellanikos. 

126. See on 3234 F 23. 

127. See on Hellanikos F 1; 22. 

128. Kleidemos F 20; Phanodemos F 24; on Philochoros F 108. 

129. See on 323a Fr. 

130. See on Istros F 4. 

131. To give at least some examples, see Kleidemos F 20 for the court of justice ézi 
ITaA\Aadiet, and for the story of Iphigeneia Phanodemos F 14. 

132. See on Istros F 4. 

133. See Hellanikos F 14; Kleidemos F 17; Demon F 5-6; Philochoros F 16-17, 111, 183 
(329 F 7; 330 F 2; 334 F 8); cf. pp. 137 ff. 

134. See on Hellanikos F 1. 

135. See Ch. II, § 1, p. 77 f. 

136. 324 F 34; cf. on Philochoros F 114. 
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137. Plutarch, Solon 19. 3, where the attempt made at giving the historical reasons is 
interesting. Perhaps the contrast was not so crude as it looks in Plutarch and as it is 
usually conceived. Evidently the stress is laid on BovAjy and the significance of the ovory- 
cac8a probably is that Solon instituted the Areopagos as a council of State, i.e. he assigned 
to it what in the reform of Ephialtes was called émi@era (Aristot. ‘A@z. 25. 2; cf. on 324 
F 3/4). It seems impossible that a majority of Athenian writers should ever have denied the 
existence of the Areopagos as a homicide court. Plutarch evidently has written carelessly, 
or has failed to understand the issue. 

138. Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 279. None of the later writers has given his attention to these 
matters. 

139. Ch. II, § 1. 

140. In the fourth century a hostile attitude towards the nobility would be more sur- 
prising than hostility towards the kings; the former can hardly be felt anywhere in Attic 
literature unless (and this, in my opinion, would be wrong) one interprets in this sense the 
opening of Aristophanes’ Clouds : éresr’ Eynpa Meyaxdréous rob Meyaxhéous | ddcAgidiv dyporkos 
a@v e€ dorews. In regard to the argument (4 prev yap imov mpoceriber mpos Tovvoma (v. 63)) 
and to the doubts of the son concerning studies (119 f. od yap dv tAalny iSeiv | rods imméas 7d 
xp@pa dtaxexvaropevos), | may make the statement, which ought to be superfluous, that the 
immets are not ‘the nobility’ either actually or in the sense of Wilamowitz. But, as I stated 
in the text, the whole assertion is wrong. It is not even correct that ‘in der vorzeit der 
demokratenkonig Theseus der grosse name der Atthis ist’, any more than such a statement 
would be correct in the historical time for “Solon and Kleisthenes’, at least not in this crude 
form. These names, on the contrary, are those concerning which opinions diverge : this applies 
to Theseus (cf. Ch. I, § 2, n. 49 ; Thuk. 2. 15. 2; the biography of Plutarch; see on Philochoros 
F 29) as well as to Solon and Kleisthenes (see p. 77 f.; Introduction to Hellanikos); and 
we may add for the fifth century Themistokles, Aristeides, Kimon, and Perikles, the 
evidence for whom need not be presented. Moreover, the praise of the ‘democratic king’ 
Theseus, whom the epos from the end of the sixth century had much more made a national 
hero than a democrat, does not necessarily imply hostility towards the other kings or 
towards royalty. Such hostility is impossible if only because the Aithides introduce at 
least Kekrops and Erechtheus as heroes of culture, and as the creators of the great cults, 
festivals (among them the Panathenaia, the national festival of democratic Athens), courts 
of justice, and other State institutions. It is wrong to state, if only for this reason, that 
among the ‘legends’ those “bevorzugt werden, die der institution und dem geschlechte der 
konige unginstig sind’, Wilamowitz has failed to understand the significance of the stories 
of Melanthos and Kodros, to which he refers (we may add the Hippomenes legend). For 
according to the generally accepted construction there was not one family of kings in Athens 
but two, and the ‘legend’, which is unfavourable for Thymoites and honourable for Melan- 
thos, is to provide the reason for the transference of the kingdom to another family, as the 
story of Hippomenes motivates the change whereby after him kings were taken from the 
whole nobility. How it is possible to refer here to the story of Kodros is incomprehensible 
even if (or just if) one believes in the dpxovres d:a Biov (see on 323.@ F 23). It would be more 
plausible to refer to Aristotle’s conception ('A@z7. 3) of the origin of archonship; but this 
conception is rather complicated. Moreover, it seems to be a speculation of Aristotle 
himself so that it would prove nothing either for ‘the Atthis’ or for one of the Althides. 

Wilamowitz infers the hostile attitude towards the nobility from the fact that ‘die 
Atthis zwar die stammbéume einzelner schon in Solons zeit bedeutender hauser wie der 
Philaiden und des hauses, aus dem Andokides stammte, gibt, aber die personen und 
familien des adels, und, was mehr ist, die ganze organisation des geschlechterstaates in ganz 
auffalliger weise in den hintergrund schiebt’. First we must bring down the number of his 
examples: the Philaidai are due toa confusion with Pherekydes (F Gr Hist 3 F 2), who did not 
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write an Atthis. Whether Hellanikos (323 a F 24) gave the pedigree of Andokides, or whether 
he only noted that the man sent to Korkyra traced his origin from Odysseus, remains open 
to question, nor do we know whether statements of this kind occurred in other parts of his 
work, Judging from similar remarks in Herodotos (e.g. 5, 57 ; 66) it seems credible that they 
did, and it is hardly conceivable how the Aithis could have described e.g. the rise of Peisistra- 
tos (cf. Herod. 1. 59. 3) without a mention of the rival clans. Hellanikos dealt with the yévos 
tav iepopavtdv (323.4 F 8), and the list of the dpxyovres 81a Biov took its origin from him: it is 
probable that this list was predominantly composed of representatives of some great clans. 
The foreign scholar may in a number of cases have informed himself about some families. 
But we cannot tell whether the somewhat frequent statements about Attic families which 
we find in the lexicographers were taken from Alfthides or from special books Ilepi 7dr 
"AOivnat yevdv, such as Drakon and Meliton wrote, nor do we know whence these writers 
took their material. For the fragments with a name attached to them fail us, or rather they 
mention Eleusinian families only (see p.124f.). This may surely be explained partly at least 
by the preservation of passages in commentaries: noble families do not occur in Comedy, 
and rarely in the orators; in the latter only when they carried on a lawsuit. Nobody could 
expect in an Ailthis a systematic treatment of the nobility, even less an enumeration of the 
clans; such a treatment is not in the nature of the Atthides, and from the times of Solon and 
Kleisthenes the aristocracy was no longer of political importance. The so-called constitu- 
tion of Drakon of ¢. 400 B.C., although making suggestions for the life and the reorganization 
of the State, knows nothing of edzarpiSat; it only knows property qualification. This cannot 
have been different in the laws of Solon (about Philochoros F 35 see infra): they did not 
mention the clans and therefore gave no occasion for treating them. The Atthides mentioned 
specialties, e.g. the Kyjpuxes, whose relation to the «jpuxes had to be treated, and was treated 
by Kleidemos (F 5) and probably by Androtion (F 1) as well. Again this concerns Eleusis: 
the Athenian clans have few ‘canting names’. All we can expect apart from these specialties 
(matters may have been different in the works about cults) are only single remarks on 
special occasions (like those e.g. which Hellanikos made about Andokides). We cannot 
even conjecture how frequent they were: Thukydides, a considerable number of whose 
strategol were aristocrats, never makes a remark about this point, except when his subject 
requires it, e.g. that Perikles was an Alcmeonid xara rv pyrépa (1. 127). Since we can 
work only with named fragments the evidence is poor, but it certainly does not support 
the inferring of a hostile attitude on the part of the Atthidographers towards the nobility. 

Concerning the phylai and phratries, i.e. the organization of the aristocratic State, it 
would again be to no purpose to ask whence the lexicographers took their material. It is 
again wrong to state that they mention ‘not a singly phratry’; but indeed, although we 
know of books about phylai and demes (Diodoros, Polemon, Nikander of Thyateira), we 
know of none about phratries, and none about naucraries. Kleidemos certainly treated the 
latter (F 8; cf. Aristot. ‘407, 21. 5) in speaking of the constitution of Kleisthenes in which, 
according to the conception of the Atthis, the demes replaced them ; we cannot tell whether 
he treated them earlier in connexion with the constitution of Solon, where they were sub- 
divisions of the ancient phylai and trittyes (Aristot. "Adz. 8. 3); they were hardly instituted 
by Solon. It is not probable that Kleidemos gave more than the number of the naucraries, 
whereas he may have enumerated the roo demes (Androtion and Philochoros certainly did ; 
see p. 128); but it is uncertain whether the names and the frontiers of these early districts 
were still known, if they had local names at all. Wilamowitz (who demands the complete- 
ness of a Busolt-Swoboda) may have believed that the Atthidographers merely had to copy 
the names from the chronicle of the exegetai and, not being much interested, omitted to do 
so. The situation is this: the Aitthides themselves had to mention the old phylai and 
phratries at least twice, perhaps three times; when Ion instituted them, when Solon left 
them in existence (we know now that they occurred in the sacrificial calendar of the «vpBets, 
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and that they had a limited religious life as late as the fourth century; see Hesperia 1935; 
1941), and when Kleisthenes abolished them. There can be no serious doubt that all Atthides 
gave the names of the tribes, which were those of Ion’s sons, at least on the occasion of 
their institution, which was a result of the Eleusinian war (p. 124 f). Herodotos (5. 66) and 
Euripides (Jon 1577 ff.) had mentioned them, and Aristotle must have had them as well. 
In A@z. 8. 3; 21. 2; 41. 2 he gives their number only, but F 1 and F 5 Blass (on the place to 
be given to the latter see Wade-Gery, CQ xxv, 1931, pp. 2 ff.) show that he treated in some 
detail the organization of the pre-Thesean aristocratic State. These scanty remains can be 
supplemented from Pollux (8. 108-11), who not only gives the names of the four phylai of 
Ion but also knows what they were called under Kekrops, Kranaos, and Erichthonios. 
This sequence manifestly belongs together with the series of names of the whole people 
given in Herodotos 8. 44, where the same kings appear, only without the distinction between 
Erichthonios and Erechtheus (.e. with a different dating of Ion). When in Pollux the 
names of the ten Kleisthenian phylai (émi ‘AAxpaiwvos, as Bethe prints, is corrupt) follow 
the names which Ion gave to his four, there can again be no doubt of the Afthis being in- 
serted between Herodotos and Aristotle. This is exactly what we expect, i.e. the mention 
of the one historical fact, viz. the replacing of the four phylai of the archaic State by the 
order still existing in the fourth century and, preceding this, a history of the four phylai 
the foundations of which we do not know because we can recognize only the most general 
outlines of the records about the period of the kings; but we do see that the names of Ion’s 
phylai were undoubtedly and transparently invented. The organization, probably limited 
to the aristocracy, of phylai, trittyes, phratries, gené, is well known (we leave undiscussed 
here the complicated question as to what the relation of this organization was to the division 
of the whole people into evrarpida, yewpyoi, and Syuovpyoé); but nothing more than the 
fact. Whatever there is behind the figures given by Aristotle (an ancient organization of 
the army has been suggested), an investigation of documents is out of the question: from 
the time before Solon there existed no documents, at the utmost there was a tradition; the 
Atthidographers could not give more than the outlines found in Aristotle. It remains un- 
certain whether they contented themselves with reproducing these outlines and stating the 
alterations made by Solon (substitution of the property-classes for the castes) and Kleis- 
thenes (substitution of ten phylai for four), or whether they discussed the social and 
political consequences of these changes. Aristotle gives the motives for the Kleisthenian 
reorganization and incidentally its consequences: "A@x. 21. 2 ff. dvapetfae Bovdduevos 
Gmws peTaaXwor TAElous THs TOATELas* GBEv EA€XON Kai 7d ‘ w7 hvdoKpiveiv’... St€verpe Sé Kal THV 
Xwpayv Kata Shpous tptdKovra péepyn .. . exAjpwoev tpeis eis tiv Pvdnv Exdornv, Gmws ExaaTH 
petéxnt mavTwr Tay tTémwv (here we remember at once the conditions before Peisistratos, 
which ch. 13 described): xai Snpéras exoincev aAAjAwy Todbs olKobvTas ev ExdoTwt THY SHpwr, 
iva ut) waTpobev mpocayopevortes efeAeyywow Tovs veomoAitas. We may add to this the com- 
plement in 21. 6 about the rights remaining to the yévn. Concerning the order of Solon we 
have at least something similar, viz. the law preserved by Philochoros (F 35) in which the 
phratries were compelled to admit the orgeones besides the cpoyddaxres, ods yevvijras 
xaAodper (surely ‘nobles’). The passage occurred in the fourth book of Philochoros, and it 
seems likely that he made the citizens’ law of Perikles the occasion for treating in a digres- 
sion of some length the organization of the State and of society as altered by Solon and 
Kleisthenes. 

Even if the facts of Wilamowitz were correct it would not be allowable to infer that the 
Atthidographers ‘pushed into the background deliberately’ the memory of the time of the 
kings and the facts of the aristocratic State. Since they were not all democrats—probably 
the majority were aristocrats—we might legitimately infer only that they briefly dispatched 
matters irrelevant to the questions of their own time when they wrote works which had 
in view the political contest or were at least greatly influenced by the constitutional 
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struggle of their day. At that time no historian was going back to the time before Solon. 
According to our standards their method was not scientific historiography ; but we should 
not be justified in asking for that : those who treat the Atthidographers as simply scholars 
engaged in research misunderstand them. But the facts of Wilamowitz are not correct: 
no words are needed to prove this in regard to the period of the kings. We therefore simply 
note that we have only scanty remains of what the Atthidographers had to tell about the 
pre-Solonian State. That is by no means surprising: let us consider what we have directly 
from the Atthidographers on the one side and from Herodotos and Thukydides on the other 
about the tyranny of the sixth century. In that instance nobody would infer that the former 
had ‘in ganz auffalliger weise in den hintergrund gedrangt’ that period. The few preserved 
fragments (See in particular Kleidemos F 15; Philochoros F 115; and compare Aristotle 
‘Az. 14. 4) show indisputably that they told of the tyranny in detail, and that they supple- 
mented the reports of the great historians (which were their foundations) by an abundance 
of material partly documentary partly handed down orally (cf. Ch. ITI, § 2). It must result in 
complete failure to appreciate the contents and the purpose of the Atthides when an author 
works exclusively with a few casually chosen fragments, because his preconceived opinion is 
so firmly established that he omits a real examination of the conditions under which the 
Atthides are cited. To keep to the aristocratic State: where should commentators have had 
an occasion to discuss its organization? Perhaps in commenting on the Jon: but we have 
no scholia to that play. As often as cults are touched upon the gené emerge (see e.g. the 
notes of Didymos on Oedipus Col.); and equally when there were speeches from a trial 
in which one of the parties was a clan (Istros F 3; 15). Perhaps we should find some more 
named fragments in fuller Scholia on the Eumenides ; and we certainly should learn more 
about the organization if the first part of the ‘A@nvaiwy woArrefa were preserved or, even 
more, from the work of Demetrios of Phaleron [epi raév ‘AOjvnat wodtrerav. 

I4I. 2. 15. I Kat tives Kal eroA€unody more avtadv, wWonep kal ’Edevainor per’ EdpoAnov mpos 
*"Epex0éa. It is evident that he mentions the most famous of several wars known to him. 
Another is e.g. that against the Pallantids; the Atthides regarded the absence of inter- 
marriage between the demes Pallene and Hagnus as one of the consequences of this war 
(Plutarch, Thes. 13. 4; see on Philochoros F 108). 

142. Apart from the passages mentioned in the text see the collective quotation 329 F 8, 
and Antiochos—Pherekydes 333 F 2. 

143. 323a F 3. 

144. F 13-14. 

145. Cf. n. 140. 

146. Philochoros F 92. This situation is assumed in Thukydides (see n. 141), and in the 
general conception, which always regarded Attica as a single State, however organized. 
The division of the country, a memory of which may have existed, became an episode 
occurring under Pandion—Aigeus. The manner in which Megaris is treated as a part of 
Attica 1s quite analogous and is connected with the division of the country and with the 
history of Eleusis. 

147. 2. 27. 4 (= 329 F 8); 38. 3. 

148. 323a F 8. But that was in the second book, le. not in connexion with the Eleu- 
sinian war. 149. See on Hellanikos F 24. 

150. Hellanikos F 8; Kleidemos F 5; Androtion F 1; Istros F 15. 

151. See on Hellanikos F 23. 

152. F 153 27. 

153. 326 F 2-4. This is a parallel to the Exegettka and to the books JTepi @vatdv of other 
Atthidographers. Even if Melanthios was an Eleusinian, and even if he was é€nynris éf 
Evpodméday (see p. 55), his Atthis cannot be regarded as a protest against any neglect of 
Eleusis in other Althides. 
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154. 327 F 1. 

155. F 14, 103-4, (112), 155, 208. See also Istros F 15, 22. 

156. See pp. 99 ff. 

157- Thukyd. 2. 15.1; Marm. Par. A 1, 20; Philochoros F 94; cf. n. 146. 

158. 328 F 94; cf. F 2, 83. 

159. Cf. n. 140. 

160. Philochoros and his predecessors delimited them exactly. About the relations 
between the four phylai and the four kingdoms see on 328 F 107. 

161. See on 328 F 108; cf. on F 107. 

162. Thuk. 2. 15 states that clearly and distinctly. 

163. Cf. n. 140. 

164. See pp. 87 ff. 

165. See Introduction to Hellanikos. 

166. Aristot. ‘Adz. 3. 3. 

167. 323a F 5,13. Porphyrion of Athmoneon (Paus. 1. 14. 7; see p. 127) is not attested 
for Hellanikos. 

168. 328 F 92 (see Commentary) has come down in such a manner that we can have no 
confidence in the details. I should not like to decide with certainty whether Philochoros 
expressly exercised criticism or whether Africanus wrote as he did only because he did not 
find the names in Philochoros. If we take the text quite literally it suggests that Philochoros 
acknowledged Ogygos and rejected Aktaios which seems plainly impossible. 

169. I. 14. 7. 

170. 328 F 73-5. What Philochoros says in F 73 about the parasitoi of Herakles occurred 
in the Atthis of Kleidemos (F 11); and F 74 about the Titan Titenios at Marathon corre- 
sponds with a citation in the Aftika of Istros (F 1), the contents of which are lost. It is 
most regrettable that Plutarch (Thes. 32) cites only Dikaiarchos and the Megarian Hereas 
for the campaign of the Dioskuroi; but we may state it to be simply impossible that the 
war was omitted in the Atthides : Herodotos (9. 73) already knew a fully developed story in 
which a Tiraxos éwv atdréx8wy occurs. 

171. See on 328 F 1og. 

172. Hellanikos F 5, 13, 22. Kleidemos described at least the surroundings of the city 
(F 1) and spoke of the Heraion in the Tetrapolis (F 11); he made Theseus build ships in 
Thymoitadai (F 17). Phanodemos mentioned the cults of Artemis Kolainis and Artemis 
Brauronia (F 3, 14). Philochoros recorded attacks of the Pelasgians on Brauron (F 100-1), 
he related the adventure of the Marathonian steer and the Hekale story (F 109); he spoke 
of heroa at Phaleron (F 111) and the tradition of the village of Harma (F 113); the greater 
part of these events in the Theseus story. Moreover, he gave facts about Eleusis (p. 124 f.). 

173. See pp. 107 ff. | 

174. 324 F 66-8; 328 F 24-9 (cf. F 205-6). Hellanikos F 6 gave the names of the heroes of 
the phylai and made detailed statements about them. Of Kleidemos we only have the number 
of ten (F 8); but it is not credible that he gave less than Hellanikos. See also Istros F 21. 


5. TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER IN THE ATTHIDES 


1. See Ch. II,§ 4. More or less matters of style (in a wider sense) are the relation between 
notes and a full account (p. 96f.) and, in connexion with this point, the relations between 
Atthidography and Great History, Hellentka and Kowvai toropia (pp. 117 ff.). More or less 
matters of contents are the inclusion of the entire history of Athens (pp. 105 ff.), the re- 
striction in principle to the history of Athens (p. 100 ff.), the relations between the Afthis 
and antiquarian literature (pp. 107 ff.), the taking into account of the tradition of the demes 
(pp. 123 ff.), and the traditional character of the subject-matter (pp. 119 ff.). 


2. Ch. II, § 4, pp. 99 ff. 
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3. See Ch. IT, § x. 

4. This 1s the best term because it includes both universal and Greek history ; for even 
the former places Greek history in the centre, treating that of the neighbouring peoples 
only so far as it is Interwoven with the history of the Greek people. This does not in practice 
exclude the treatment by some authors (Theopompos in particular, Ephoros not so much) of 
external history in greater detail than would be absolutely necessary for the purpose. 
The term is first used by Thukyd. 1. 97. 2 9 ta apo t&v Mndtxdv ‘EAAnuxa fuveribecav 
9 avra 7a Mnéixa; it is used in this passage in a special contrast to the locally restricted 
‘Arrixn Evyypady, in other passages to the histories of barbarian peoples (ITepouxd, etc.) and 
to some great parts of the Greek world (2txeAccad, etc.). 

5. RE Suppl. ii, 1913, cols. 467 ff.; Die Anttke, ii, 1926, pp. 1 ff. I shall not let myself be 
detained by the somewhat naive criticism of Hellmann (Herodots ‘Kroisos-Logos’, 
NPAU ix, 1934), nor shall I discuss the idea of development about which Goethe and the 
scientists (see e.g. Paula Hertwig, ‘Erbanlage u. Umwelt’, Unterrichtsblatter f. Mathematik 
u. Naturwissenschaft, xl, 1934, pp. 227 ff.) said things that go more to the heart of the 
matter than do the doctrines of some scholars concerned with philosophy. Nor shall I 
consider the pseudo-philosophic revival of F. Creuzer’s views by O. Regenbogen (Die 
Anttke, vi) and his successors; there would be no sense in reviewing the school-essays 
down to Kleinknecht (Herm. Ixxv, 1940, pp. 241 ff.) ; Herodotos is not a subject for disserta- 
tiones inaugurales, the young authors of which appreciate one side only of this complicated 
figure (which is at the same time so simple as a whole), and see that side incompletely or 
from a wrong angle. Least of all shall I concern myself with the attempts at denying 
Herodotos’ connexion with Athens (see e.g. Focke, Herodot als Historiker, 1927; Regen- 
bogen ; on the former see Dyson, CQ xxiii, 1929, pp. 186 ff.) and incidentally at denying his 
political thinking. Such attempts may be disregarded whether they appear in the form of a 
‘dissertation’ (K. Wuest, Das politische Denken Herodots, diss. Miinchen, 1935 ; the book has 
been almost too mildly reviewed by De Sanctis, Riv. Fil., 1937), or in that of an authorita- 
tive utterance (W. Jaeger, Patdeta, i, 1934, p. 480 f.) which is quite mistaken in my opinion, 
perhaps being made only to give an excuse for the unintelligible absence of Herodotos from 
the book. 

6. Concerning Thukydides I refer somewhat hesitatingly to E. Schwartz, Das Geschichts- 
werk des Thukydides, 1919, who must not be made responsible for the crudeness, the exag- 
gerations, and the misunderstandings of his successors (Nolte, Laqueur, al.). Of course 
there is not much sense in asking about the party attitude of Thukydides, for he did not 
write Greek history from the point of view of an Athenian party. But he did put his ideas in 
sharp (and certainly deliberate) contrast to those developed by the author of the ‘A@nvaiwv 
modreta (cf. Ch. II, § 1, n. 13) and retained by the conservative party (cf. A. Momigliano, 
CR lvii, 1944, pp. 1 ff.). He clearly understands and he defends the great political achieve- 
ment represented by the Attic empire. We, too, regard it as the only attempt at founding a 
unity of the Greek nation. Any criticism is justified of the manner in which Athens under 
Perikles tried to attain this aim (although we had perhaps better understand and explain 
than criticize the failure), But to deny the fact, and incidentally to make Thukydides an 
admirer of Sparta of many years’ standing and an opponent of Periclean policy, seems to me 
even more mistaken than the opinions about Herodotos mentioned just now (cf. nn. 5; 10). 

7. RE x, 1919, col. 1694. 26 ff.; F Gr Hist ii D, p. 411. 8. F Gr Hist ii C, p. 105. 

g. This may have happened e.g. when in the time of Alexander an Olynthian wrote 
ITepi rijs ‘AdeEavdpovu cai ‘“Hdatoriwvos reAevrijs (F Gr Hist 126). But at that time the great 
period of political pamphlets, which were a fruit of the free State, was past. 

10. That means for Herodotos from the unique explanation at a central passage of his 
work 7. 139: evradéa avayxain: e€épyouat yrwpny amodé~acBac xrd., and for Thukydides 
from the Adyos émrddgios at the end of the first year of the war (2. 34 ff.). 
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II. I. 22. 4, where he formulates his purpose expressly because he is talking about his 
method in the same manner as Herodotos does when he tells us why he presents as a book 
his tozvopins dmedefts (1.1). The difference as to the sense and the function from the expres- 
sion of Herodotos’ conviction concerning the politics of the day, or better simply politics in 
7. 139 (cf. n. 10), is perfectly clear. Of course one cannot convince anyone who refuses to 
recognize, unique though it may be in the work, the reference to ‘the policy of the day’ in 
the expression of this historical conviction. Those who require direct political teaching from 
the historian (it is not his business, but in Herodotos passages of this kind are by no means 
lacking), or those who mean by politics belonging to a ‘party’, may always be likely to 
state that “der Halikarnassier in seiner stillen vaterstadt kein staatsleben kennen gelernt 
hat, und als es ihn im Athen der Nachperserkriegszeit zum erstenmal umbrandete, hat 
er es doch mehr staunend vom sicheren ufer gesehen’ (W. Jaeger, Pazdeza, i, p. 481). Those 
who understand the idea less narrowly, and pay attention to the history of Halikarnassos 
and Thurioi in the time of Herodotos, will shake their heads about the ‘stille vaterstadt’ 
and the ‘sicheres ufer’. 

12. Cf. K. Alewell, Uber das rhetorische Paradeigma diss. Kiel, 1913, ch. 1; K. Jost, ‘Das 
Beispiel der Vorfahren etc.’, Rhetor. Stud. xix (1936); G. Schmitz-Kahlmann, Das Beispiel 
der Geschichte 1m politischen Denken des Isokrates, 1939 (not available to me). 

13. I am simplifying deliberately, not however (I think) falsifying the great issues. It 
can hardly be denied that Demosthenes delivered his speeches against Androtion in the 
service of the party of Eubulos, It can be doubted that he joined this party from calcula- 
tion because ‘ihre ansichten bei der damaligen stimmung — man denke an Isokrates’ Vom 
Frieden und Areopagitikos — besser erschienen’ (E. Schwartz, RE i, col. 2174). But Andro- 
tion was a member of the party working against Persia and it was because of this policy 
that he had to go into exile when Demosthenes held the reins in his hands. Unfortunately 
we cannot recognize his attitude to Macedonia; but it is certain that he did not agree with 
Demosthenes; he may have welcomed the peace of Philokrates. Anaximenes made him 
appear as a speaker in the decisive transactions about the offer of the Persian king in. 
344/3 B.C. (see on 324 F 53; introduction to Androtion). Philochoros’ political opinions can 
unfortunately not be inferred from 328 F 151; 157; the fragments merely give the facts. 

_ 14. Here again I am simplifying. The opinion e.g. of Androtion about the Athenian 
empire does not altogether depend upon his attitude towards the political decisions of his 
own time. There were questions besides that about continuing the contest against Persia ; 
e.g. especially questions about the relations to the ‘federates’ in the empire. 324 T 7 shows 
how Androtion thought about these matters in his time: Isokrates would have agreed. 
Wade-Gery’s ‘estimate’ (Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, pp. 152 ff.) may be in need of a slight 
modification. But the situations in 449/8 and 344/3 B.c. resembled each other in so far as in 
both Athens had to decide between two adversaries, and in both her choice decided her fate. 

15. See Ch. II, § 4. 

16. See p. 75. 

17. See Introduction to Phanodemos. 

18. See Ch. II, §§ 3-4. 

19. The restriction ever and again repeated may appear overcautious to some readers; 
but we had better remain aware of the gaps in our evidence: actually we cannot judge the 
character of the Atthides of Melanthios or Demon, or even of that of Phanodemos. 

20. See as the latest L. Pearson, The Local Historians of Attica, 1942, pp. 113 ff. ; 148 ff. 

21. Thukydides 1. 20/1 makes a very clear distinction between the two kinds of tradition. 

22, This is put rather crudely, but it is sufficient for our purpose. It makes no difference 
in this respect that the Atthidographers occasionally distinguish between earlier conditions 
and those of their day. So far as the question is not about simple facts, say the alteration 
of a custom or of an institution (e.g. 328 F 98), or even about a mere comparison between 
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several institutions serving the same purpose (e.g. 323 F 8), there is mostly only the distinc- 
tion between the primeval time without history, and history, which for the Aithis begins 
with the first king (see e.g. 328 F 2). 

23. Klio, xxxv, 1940, pp. 89 ff. It seems to me that Von der Muehll greatly overestimates 
the occurrence and the intensity of this capability, and I am not certain that Plutarch’s 
Life of Solon, with its alleged main source Hermippos, is a good object for such an investiga- 
tion. It is regrettable that we know so little of Dikaiarchos’ Bios ‘EAAdSdos. 

24. F 2, 93-8. 

25. 328 F 5, 103-4. About the difficulties caused by F 97 see the commentary. The generally 
accepted facts of Attic tradition probably did not always agree with the theory, and we do 
not know whether Philochoros reconciled the one with the other; neglect Attic tradition he 
could not. 

26. See on 328 F 98. 

27. F' Gr Hist 1 F 1 (it still seems to me likely that in the words 088” as euoi Soxet Thuky- 
dides 1. 22. 2 has in view the method of Hekataios, just as the preceding words are pointed 
at the method of Herodotos); RE vii, col. 2738. 31 ff.; Dze Antzke, 11, pp. 1 ff.; A. Momi- 
gliano, ‘Il razionalismo di Ecateo di Mileto’, Atene e Roma, xii, 1931, p. 133 f.; De Sanctis, 
‘Intorno al razionalismo di Ecateo’, Riv. dt Filol. N.S. xi, 1933, pp. I ff. 

28. This method with its use of local sources (Adytoe dvdpes; see Ch. III, § 6) can be seen 
distinctly as early as Hekataios’ Periodos (cf. RE vii, col. 27 40. 14 ff.), which most probably 
is earlier than the Ieveadoyiat (see RE vii, col. 2741. 48 ff.; F Gr Hist i, pp. 319, 322, 326). 
We cannot date the latter exactly (the argumentation of Prakken, Transact. Am. Ph. Ass. 
Ixxi, 1940, pp. 467 ff. isa little naive). By Ed. Meyer and since him it is generally assumed (per- 
haps correctly) that Hekataios founded his chronology of the heroic time on the lists of the 
Heraclids and the Spartan kings. The attempt of A. Ledl (Stud. zur dit. athen. Verfassungs- 
gesch., 1914, p. 218), who believes that he finds in Hekataios the Athenian list of kings, has 
failed in any case; but we are far from seeing clearly about the chronology of Herodotos. 
In the work of the latter it becomes particularly evident what it signifies that local tradition 
steps to the side of, and even (the definition of his theme involves this) replaces epic tradi- 
tion: the latter does not exist for the archaic time and the sixth century, and the conse- 
quence is that the great gap between its end and the beginning of recollection by the 
Adytot dvSpes shows distinctly. It was the task of Hellanikos and Local History to throw 
a bridge over this gap (see Introduction to Hellanikos) and we can see at once in Thuky- 
dides’ Archaeology and in his introduction to the ZixeAcca (6. 1 ff.) how much new material 
was thus added. Ephoros excluded in principle the heroic time and epic tradition with it 
(in practice matters are considerably different), and began with the return of the Heraclids, 
i.e. he made his ‘historical’ time begin 400 years earlier than that of Herodotos. That 
Ephoros could do so was possible only because local tradition had meanwhile been worked 
up in numerous books. Still, this is of course nothing but a coarsening of Thukydides’ 
principles in criticizing the sources, who made the Tpwi«d the intersecting line of the 
epochs in the prehistorical time, and acknowledged a greater amount of tradition for the 
second epoch, although seeing both from the same critical point of view. The slight shifting 
of ideas in 1. 1. 3 (ra yap apo atrdv—before the Peloponnesian War—xai ra é€rt wadatrepa 
cada@s pev evpetv dia ypdvov wAqG0s advvara Fv) compared with 1. 20. I 7a pév ody mada 
ro.tadra nopov, xarena. ova travri é&fs Texpnpiwe muoredoas is illuminating. 

29. As early an author as Hellanikos wrote Kricets e@vav Kat méAewv (epi eOvaiv, "Eva 
dvopaciat) and BapBapixa. Nopipa (F Gr Hist 4 F 66 ff.). Again we perceive in Thukydides 
the influence of sophistic writing, which no longer concerns itself only with barbarians. 

30. F Gr Hist 4 F 23-31; cf. RE vi, col. 117. 59 ff. 

31. See on 323a F 1. 

32. See 323a F 23. 
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33. See on Philochoros F 99-101; cf. Hdt. 1. 56-8. 

34, PF Gr Hist 1 F 119. 

35. F Gr Hist 3 F 150. 

36. Ibid. in F 12 the remark that in the heroic age the zévra@)ov did not exist. 

37. The question must remain open whether the first Athenian Atthidographer knew the 
pseudepigraphic book of Palaiphatos, which had the title “Amora and is said to have ap- 
peared (evidently in Athens) at the time of Artaxerxes Ochos who reigned 358-337 B.c. 
(Suda s.v. ITaAaiparos [Tdpuos 4} [Ipunvets ; F Gr Hist 44). Such a book does not seem to be 
impossible in the fourth century, and for the pseudonymity we have the parallel of 
Amelesagoras (no. 330). The different reason given by each author for his special knowledge 
is fitted to the different purpose of each book: Amelesagoras, who provides ancient stories 
known to no one else, asserts himself to be inspired by the nymphs; Palaiphatos, who 
exercises criticism on the myths, claims personal research in the homes of the myths— 
eneAav S€ Kat wAcloras xwpas ervvPavopny Twv mpeoBuTépwv xrd., a motif later adopted by 
the early Hellenistic ‘novels’. About the author of this pseudepigraphon—differing herein 
from Amelesagoras—it almost seems as if something was known, and could be stated; 
perhaps this elusive possibility explains the discrepancies as to his native place and the 
conditions of his life: he is sometimes called "ABuSnves or "A@nvaios (in the latter case he is 
énonowds and, being the son of Aktaios, belongs to primeval times; this is a parallel to the 
invention of a very old Pherekydes ; see Mnemos., 1944, pp. 55 ff.). He is sometimes said to 
have written “Arzixad; to have lived as matduxd of Aristotle; and to have flourished under 
Alexander the Great (Suda, s.v. [TaAaigaros ‘ABuvinves). 

38. 323 F 17; 327 F 5-6; 328 F 17 (cf. F 111; 183). Unfortunately the adventure does not 
occur in the fragments of Androtion or Phanodemos; but even the former cannot have 
wholly omitted the story of Minos. 

39. De Thuc. 5; pp. 178 ff. 

40. 1. 21. 1. This criticism was adopted by Ephoros (F Gr Hist 70 F 9) and in the prooi- 
mion of Palaiphatos ITepi dniotwy: yevouevwy dé Tuva of rrotntat Kal Aoyoypador mapeérpepav eis 
TO amororepov Kal Bavpaciwrepov, Tov Oavyalew Evexa Tovs avOpwrrous. 

41. Plutarch, Thes. 15. 2. 

42. 323a F 18-21, 23. 

43. 323a F 17; 323 F 18. 

44. 3230 F 18; 328 F 18. 

45. 323 F 20; 325 F 24. 

46. 328 F 2, 93-8, 108, 112-13. 

47. See on 3234 F 14. 

48. 327 F 5; 328 F 17. In the latter the characterization of Tauros is remarkable: avip 
OUK EMLELKTS Kal BpEpOS TOV TpOTOY, GAAG Kai Tots Tract THY “AOnvaiwy Urepnddvws Kai yare- 
mas mpoopepopevos ; he has kept the character of the Minotauros. Cf. p. 139. 

49. 323 F 18 KaetSnpos efaxpiBotv ra cal’ Exacta BovAdpevos. 

5°. 323 F 17. The remark about the Argo, which was allowed to have a full crew in 
order to be able to enforce naval policy, might be compared to the stratagem in Pherekydes: 
the mention anticipates an objection of the reader. The idea of an organized naval policy 
is taken from Thukydides 1. 4, where Minos enforces it: the Athenian chronicler could not 
admit that. 

51. This might be the duplication of the battle év ru Ayseve, where Tauros is killed (Demon 
F 5). As the hostages are liberated the labyrinth can at the utmost have served as their 
prison (Philochoros expressly gives this as the Cretan version). The whole narrative is 
intelligible only on the assumption that Theseus never belonged to the hostages. 

52. Cf. Ch. II, § 4, pp. 123 ff. 

53. 3234 F 14. 54. 327 F 5-6. 
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55. Cf. Ch. IT, § 4, pp. 1109 ff. 

56. 328 F rrz (see also F 183). 

57. The investigation of Plutarch’s sources yields much more (see on 328 F 14-16); but 
I should not like to make use here of those results. 

58. The divergences probably were less wide than they seem to be according to the 
fragments : the Cretan account has all the ‘facts’ of the Athenian version, it only sees them 
under another aspect ; the case may be similar to that of the Egyptian priests before whom 
Herodotos laid the accounts of Homer. Moreover, Philochoros probably first gave the 
general Athenian conception of Minos and the corresponding story of the Minotaur, which 
the Cretans “did not acknowledge’ (the excerpt of Plutarch makes this appear not impossible). 
This conception of Minos contradicted Homer and Thukydides, and Philochoros wrote as 
an historian, not simply 7n matorem era of Athens like Kleidemos, Phanodemos, and 
probably Demon, too. 

59. We find in Kleidemos a solution by force of the Ariadne problem, which is known to 
have cast a shadow on the character of the Athenian hero (Plutarch, Thes. 20). The fact 
that Ariadne actually did not come to Athens may have been a temptation to give that 
version (see on Demon F 6). Regrettably we do not know how Philochoros dealt with the 
problem, for Plutarch’s excerpt breaks off too early ; but the rape is improbable for him, too. 
Nor did he follow the version which duplicated the Cretan war. 

60. Historical claims of Athens play a greater part here than even in Kleidemos, whose 
treaty of eternal friendship between Athens and Crete surely must have an historical back- 
ground as well. 

61. Cf. n. 48. 

62. One cannot fail to recognize the resemblance to Palaiphatos, JJ. dz. 2. But this 
author does not really ‘historize’; he rationalizes some individual traits of the myth, to 
which he otherwise keeps much more closely than Philochoros. 

63. 328 F 104. See also F 11 and Introduction to Philochoros. 

64. 328 F 93. 

- 65. In Thukydides 1. 2, too (as in Philochoros F 2), the stage of nomadic life occurs. Nor 
can Philochoros have denied the autochthony of the Athenians (cf. Thuk. 1. 2. 5). It was 
easier to prove if Attica alone was in view, the advance of civilization taking place within 
the limits of this district. 

66. The treatment of the gods was the business of Theology (and Philosophy), and could 
not possibly be achieved by simple rationalization (cf. RE vii, col. 2738. 67 ff.; 2741. 2 ff.). 
Writers are apt to overlook again and again the difference in principle between theology 
and information about heroes (see e.g. Nestle, Herm. lxxi, 1936, p. 164). 

67. Cf. K. Truedinger, Studten zur Gesch. d. griech.-rim. Ethnographie, 1918, pp. 21 ff.; 
A. Schroeder, De Ethnographiae antiquae locts quibusdam communibus diss. Halle, 1921, 
pp. 2 ff. 

68. 328 F 6; see on F 97. 

69. See Ch. I, § 2, p. 47. 

70. See p. 138. 

71. Amelesagoras, F 2. 

72. 3 F 149. 

73. This would be possible because his interest was directed toward a thorough historiza- 
tion of the Theseus story, and we can never (least of all in the first Athenian book) postulate 
completeness a priori. In F 18 he uses as a proof a ywopévn mdAat Ovoia rats "Apaldéat, and of 
course there may have been more of this kind. 

74. See on 328 F 14/6. 

75. Plutarch, Thes. 14. 1 compared with 32. 1. In ch. 25, where the source is doubtful, 
the two conceptions visibly clash. See on Philochoros F 19, 
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76. Cf. Ch. I, § 3, pp. 54 ff. 

77. About the term see Ch. I, § 2, nn. 17; 59. 

78. Ch. IT, § 3. 

79. I give an example: the second book of Philochoros’ Aithis must have included a 
detailed description of the procession at the Panathenaia. 

80. See p. 134. 

81. 328 F 23; 59; 223-4. The musicians named in F 23 may belong to the sixth century B.c. 
Philochoros is never cited for early philosophers (about poets see n. 82): the death of 
Protagoras (F 217) probably occurred in JTepi Edperidov or in MTepi rpaywdi:dv in the context 
of an interpretation. 

82. 328 F 207-16 about Linos, Musaios, Homer, Hesiod, Stesichoros, Boio, Tyrtaios. 

83. 6. 55. 

84. About the alleged romanticism see Ch. II, § 1, n. 35. 

85. See Ch. III, § 5. 

86. Plutarch, Thes. 18. The ért xai viv is as typical as the inference of Theseus’ time of 
departure from the calendar date of the still existing ceremony. When subsequently 
the Pyanepsia were connected with the return of Theseus (ibid. 22), the duration of the 
expedition resulted. The source is probably Philochoros, but Kleidemos (F 18) seems to 
have figured out the duration of the war with the Amazons in a very similar way. 

87. Ibid. 22. 6-7. This passage is interesting because Plutarch gives for the custom two 
aitia that exclude each other; unfortunately he gives them anonymously with twes and 
ot d€ mAcloves. 

88. See on Philochoros F 14/6. 

89. See n. 87. 

go. See on 328 F 14/6. 

gt. See pp. 124 ff. 

92. Androtion F 16. 

93. See on Philochoros F 108. 

94. See on Hellanikos 323a F 1. 

95. See on Hellanikos F 23, and Istros F 2. 

96. See on 3234 F 23. 

97. See ibid. In this instance, too, we do not know the Atthidographic authorities; but 
the most likely suggestion is always Hellanikos. In any case Aristotle (Herakleid. Pol. 1. 3) 
found the story in one (or several) of the Afthides. 

98. See on Philochoros F 94. 

99. Cf. Ch. II, § 4, n. 140. 

1oo. See Introduction to Philochoros. 

Io. 328 F 76-9. 

Io2. See p. 75 f. 

103. 323 F 29-34. 

104. 324 F 75-82. 

105. See pp. 111 ff. 

106. 328 F 69-70. 

107. De Thuc. 5. 

108. 324 F 30; see Introduction to Androtion. 

109. Hellanikos, as far as we can see (RE vii, col. 153. 19 ff.), writes in the simple style of the 
scholar. The point of view of Hermogenes (J/. i8. 2. 12 = F Gr Hist 4 T 15) is not the same 
as ours; but it should be noticed that he excludes Hellanikos from those writers who made 
an impression by their style, although that author was much used in Hermogenes’ time 
because of the contents of his works. It is quite a negative judgement. 

110. See n. 109. 
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111. What Demosthenes says about Androtion refers to the orator (324 T 2a ; 3); in Tertul- 
lian’s note about Kleidemos the text is so uncertain that we cannot tell whether prae- 
stantia refers to style. Incidentally, the two witnesses are professors of rhetoric and the 
opinions come from the fourth century B.c. | 


III. THE SOURCES OF THE ATTHIS 


I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS: THE PROBLEM 


. see p. 71. 

. About the meaning of this term in Wilamowitz and his successors see pp. 1 ff. 

. See Ch. IT, § 4. 

. see Ch. I, § 1, n. 18. 

. Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 283 f. 

. Cf. p. 168. 

. In contrast e.g. to the conception which Fustel de Coulanges still in 1864 upheld in 
his admirable book La Cité antique (iii, ch. 8). It seems as if Laqueur (see n. 8) returned to 
this conception in a somewhat modernized form. 

8. I may confine myself here to Wilamowitz, who dominates general opinion in the 
manner discussed above, pp. 3 ff. (with the footnotes) ; and I think that the summary I gave 
in that passage does him no injustice. On the phrase ‘in bausch und bogen’ see his rather 
short section headed ‘die Urkundlichkeit der Atthis’ (op. cit. i. 277 ff.) with its few and 
singular arguments: ‘ich gestehe indessen, dass ich mir die anschauliche schilderung des 
erdbebens in Sparta, die genauen daten fiir den tod des Simonides und Aischylos, den fall 
eines meteorsteins am Ziegenflusse und der sonnenfinsternis von 463 ohne eine gleichzeitige 
schriftliche aufzeichnung nicht denken kann. Der ausweg einer ausserattischen tiber- 
lieferung ist fiir manches, aber durchaus nicht fiir alles vorhanden. Fine literatur aber 
gab es damals noch nicht in Athen.’ The inference is that these facts were preserved by the 
chronicle of the exegetai. The next words about the sixth-century tradition are even more 
singular: ‘noch viel weniger kann die genealogie und chronologie des Peisistratos, das 
todesjahr Solons, die tyrannis des Damasias, das schiedsgericht der fiinf Spartiaten tiber 
Salamis, das adelsgericht der Dreihundert und der anklager Myron von Phlya in den akten 
gestanden haben. Wer seine augen nicht selbst zumacht, kann hier die zeitgendssischen 
aufzeichnungen nicht verkennen. Fir den geschichtlichen wert macht es wenig aus, ob 
man nun eine mehrheit solcher aufzeichnungen annimmt oder den grundstock einer chronik : 
und iiber den wert entscheidet die chronologie, die namenliste in ihrer einheit und zuver- 
lassigkeit.’ Wilamowitz, who decides in favour of the ‘foundations of a chronicle’, accord- 
ingly must assign the keeping of the_list of officials to ‘the exegetes’ (although he does not 
expressly state this), He evidently draws this inference because it is attested that the 
entries in the tabula of the pontifex were made praescriptis consulum nominibus et aliorum 
magistratuum (cf. Ch.1,§ 3). We have tried to make it appear probable above (pp. g2 ff.) that 
the Atthides gave no complete list of officials, only the eponym. I am afraid we shall have 
to shut our eyes if we try to assign to one source, and that source contemporary, the series 
of facts which Wilamowitz enumerates: the ‘genealogy’ of Peisistratos occurs in Herodotos 
5. 65. 3 (even according to Wilamowitz, Herodotos did not know the chronicle of the ex- 
egetai) at the end of the history of the tyranny, the sources of which I discussed in Ch. IT], § 2; 
or, if Wilamowitz means the marriages and the children of both tyrants, we can infer from 
Thuk. 6. 55 how the accounts of them were formed. The same kind of tradition may be 
assumed for the history of Kylon and its consequences, and for the story of the liberation 
of Athens (cf. pp. 161 ff.): this tradition furnished the most powerful weapons both in the 
political combats between the aristocracy and the Alcmeonids, and later in the fifth 
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century (see Hdt. 1. 61. 13 5. 7o-1; Thuk. 1. 126). If Myron’s name did not occur in the 
records it was handed down together with the story of the exile of the Alcmeonids, like the 
name of Phye (whose deme was known) or that of the polemarch Charmos (see p. 92 f.). But 
neither the attempt of Kylon nor the court of justice for the Alemeonids (nor for that matter 
the court of arbitration) to our knowledge had a fixed date; consequently the preliminary 
condition for the assumption of contemporary notes drops out. Seeck raised grave doubts 
about the authenticity of the dates assigned to the single periods of tyranny of Peisistratos 
(cf. Ch. I, §1,n. 23). On the other hand, the tyranny of Damasias was recorded in the archons’ 
list (Aristot. ‘A@a. 13); we cannot tell whether oral tradition also existed independently 
or made additions to the poems of Solon (F 8-11 D) which presumably referred to Damasias, 
not to Peisistratos. There was no tradition about the year of Solon’s death; it is not even 
probable that he died in Athens (see J] H St Ixiv, p. 50, n. 64). 

Wilamowitz took from the history of the modern State his proofs for the existence of a 
contemporary chronicle of the exegetai; in the second volume of Aristoteles und Athen he 
hardly makes any use of that chronicle for the mythical time, although the main lines of 
that time, as I may mention in passing, show a much higher degree of uniformity. (In 
regard to Rome it was this alleged uniformity of the tradition about the time of the kings 
which induced Mommsen to assume the keeping of a pontifical chronicle.) Still we must not 
infer that the chronicle of the exegetai is of no importance for the mythical time in the 
opinion of Wilamowitz. It was however Laqueur (RE xiii, 1927, cols. 1083 ff.) who was the 
first expressly to connect the exegetai with mythical tradition. I give the gist of his treat- 
ment of the local chronicle, which signifies an important modification of Wilamowitz’s 
theory (moreover it incidentally anticipates the qualification of that theory by von Fritz). 
Laqueur distinguishes between the species of the ‘Local Chronicle in the narrower sense’, 
represented by the Ionian ‘annalistic records’ (apo), and consisting of ‘historical re- 
ports’, attached to, or strung on the thread of, the lists of the eponyms; and the species 
of the ‘Local chronicle in a wider sense’, which for us is best recognizable in the Althzs, 
and in which ‘dieses jahrbuch meist nur einen bescheidenen raum einnimmt gegeniiber 
einer reichen tiberlieferung iiber mythologie, grindungslegenden, ursprungsgeschichten 
u. dgl. m.’. He denotes as ‘decisive’ for the Aithts ‘the fact’ ‘dass der durchschnitt der 
Atthides auf die frihzeit, die nicht nach art der spateren chronik behandelt werden konnte, 
das grésste und entscheidende gewicht gelegt hat’. He infers from these statements ‘dass 
die Atthis eine andere wurzel hat als die von Ionien ausgehenden dpoe’: ‘wir missen als 
die wurzel der Atthis nicht das jahrbuch sondern die alte mythische tradition tiber die 
anfange Athens ansehen, welche in miindlicher weitergabe gepflegt wurde und den namen 
ArOés trug’ (my italics). For this tradition ‘waren die exegeten die berufenen bewahrer’ 
(here the resemblance, to which I referred in n. 7, to the conception of Fustel de Coulanges 
becomes evident). It was not the business of the exegetai to note contemporary events and 
to ‘keep a chronicle regularly’, even if on some occasions ‘they slipped involuntarily into 
political history’ ‘from the interpretation’ of oracles which they admitted ‘into their col- 
lections’. The annalistic record ‘ist ein fremdko6rper in der Atthis, den wir wohl am wahr- 
scheinlichsten auf den einfluss der ionischen dpox zuriickfithren diirfen’. I think there is no 
need to re-examine in detail this idea of the origin of Atthidography from two different roots : 
as to the preliminary assumption of a predominance of the mythical time and the mythical 
subject-matter I may refer to Ch. IT, § 4; as to the important point of preservation and inter- 
pretation of oracles by the exegetai I refer to Ch. I, § 2, p. 31 ff. Both assumptions are wrong 
astothe facts. But the whole idea is based as far as I can see on the explanation of the name 
"Ar6is as the designation for the substance of the myths handed down orally : Laqueur simply 
sets forth this assertion without a linguistic or material foundation; in my opinion it is 
perfectly fantastic (see Ch. II, § 2, and n. 18 of that section), and it is in no case a sufficient 
basis for a theory about the origin of Atthidography. Actually this thesis (like the theses of 
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Mommsen and Wilamowitz) is generally speaking a result of vague thinking, of a failure 
to distinguish between two entirely different questions, one referring to the coming 
about (the origin), and the other referring to the shaping in literature, of the tradition. 
In particular the thesis shows failure to distinguish between two other questions, viz. the 
question as to the origin of a local chronicle (or local history) and the question whether 
in pre-literary times a chronicle was kept (in any form and by anyone) which is treated on 
p. 185 f.; and, perhaps unconsciously, the thesis may be a result of the superstition that 
‘the Attic chronicle’ because ‘sie in aufzeichnungen wurzelte, die durch sakrale riicksichten 
hervorgerufen waren’, ‘in vielem einen seltsamen charakter hatte, mehr antiquarisch als 
historisch’ (Wilamowitz, Dze griech. Lit.3, 1912, p. 177; cf. Ch. II, § 4,n. 4). It is symptomatic 
that the name of Hellanikos does not occur in the section in which Laqueur deals with the 
Aithis (col. 1092. 18 ff.), Hellanikos, who wrote the first Atthis and who, being a learned 
historian from the East, was acquainted with the form of the annalistic record. The omis- 
sion of this name in itself makes the whole construction impossible. I therefore keep to the 
opinion that ‘modern science’, though criticized by Laqueur, is justified in ‘treating as a 
unity’ both groups of subject-matter, viz. the mythical and the ‘historical’ tradition. It is 
wrong in principle of method to infer the confluence of two forms of literature from the 
difference of the material. The only question justified by principles of method is that about 
the sources of both ‘groups of subject-matter’, These sources are, of course, different ; 
and the question of the sources would be easily settled if we could prove by the evidence 
that Atthidography found the mythical tradition prepared and collected by the exegetai, 
and the historical tradition equally ready in an old chronicle of the exegetai (or in a list 
with notes to it). But the evidence does not lead to this conclusion. Laqueur himself does 
not believe in an early annalistic record in Athens (col. 1091. 28 ff. ; 1094. 64f.); but that does 
not justify the crude inference that the annalistic records were imported from Ionia. On 
the other hand, he supposes that there did not exist in Ionia a collection of mythical 
traditions which he seems to consider a specially Athenian feature. (About Ionian annals see 
pp. 178 ff.; the existence of ‘annalistic records’ such as Laqueur has in mind is by no means 
self-evident; on the contrary conditions do not seem to have been widely different in 
Ionia from those in Athens.) The evidence actually proves that the difference between 
the two ‘groups of subject-matter’ does not exist for the local historians (no matter whether 
they wrote about Athens, or about Argos, or about Thebes). It is a characteristic feature of 
all local chronicles that they treat the history of a city as a unity from her foundation 
down to the time of the writer (the foundations are much later in Ionia, but that is not a 
difference in principle) ; and that, so far as we can see, they treat the whole history in the 
form of annals, whenever this is possible. In order to achieve this the writers of local 
chronicles extend the existing lists of eponyms back to early times by the use of mythical 
tradition. Nowhere in literary Atthides can we notice a difference between ‘annalistic 
records’, and ‘subject-matter not like that of a chronicle’ in consequence of which a narrative 
by eponymous officials did not begin until after 683/2 or 594/3 B.c. The equal treatment in 
principle for all spaces of time produces the essential difference between local and Great 
History ; the development of the latter consists just in the point that it recognizes the differ- 
ence between the two ‘groups of subject-matter’ by the mode in which each group is handed 
down: thus it advances towards contemporary history, first in Herodotos, later, and more 
decisively, in Thukydides. This critical distinction, which led Ephoros to begin his uni- 
versal history as late as the return of the Heraclids, had some influence on local history- 
writing ; but the fundamental character of the Aithides did not change under this influence : 
from Hellanikos down to Philochoros they continued to begin with the primeval time and 
Kekrops; but a number of Atthidographers (and those the most distinguished) increasingly 
laid the emphasis on the ‘historical period’ (for particulars see Ch. II, § 4), and they treated 
the mythical period critically in accordance with Great History, i.e. rationalizing and 
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historizing it (Ch. II, § 5). Others may have laid more stress on the mythical time (and 
incidentally on antiquarian matters); we do not see quite clearly in this respect; but 
Kleidemos was not among those others. Even the latter historized; and the difference 
between the two groups is not nearly so wide as e.g. that between Ephoros and Anaxi- 
menes, who began his universal history with the @eoyovia (fF Gr Hist 72 T 14). Everything 
is clear if we keep to the general and vital facts: the local chronicles are a form of literature ; 
the Altthis is a local chronicle; the first author of this local chronicle was the non-Athenian 
Hellanikos; from Kleidemos onward Athenians used this form which Hellanikos had 
applied to Athenian history. We must not confuse everything by mixing up the question 
of the literary form with the question about the sources, which are different for each 
individual town and demand for each a special investigation on the basis of the material 
(not unfounded theses). The thesis of Laqueur is distinguished from that of Wilamowitz 
merely by being more complicated because the former assumes two roots, and because he 
introduces the improbable concept of the *A7@is as a fixed store of mythical subject-matter, 
handed down orally, and merely enlarged in the course of time. The origin of this concept 
really is either Fustel de Coulanges, or (as Laqueur does not mention that writer) perhaps 
more likely Wilamowitz’s conception of the chronicle of the exegetai, to which he assigned 
the mass of aitia, novelistic tales, etc. (see Ch. I, § 1, n. 20). 

g. See Hekataios F Gr Hist 1 F 13-16; Hellanikos ibid. 4 F 6 ff.; Hdt. 1. 56-8; Thuk. 1. 3; 
Kleidemos F 3 (?). 

10. In order to establish the difference between Hellenes and barbarians: Hekataios, 
F Gr Hist 1 F 119; Thuk. 1. 3. 4. Ethnography of course gave more. Cf. H. Diels, ‘Die 
Anfange der Philologie b. d. Griechen’, Neue Jahrb. xxv, 1910, 1 ff. 

- 1. See on Philochoros F 99-101. 

12, 1.97.2. L. Pearson, The Local Historians of Attica, 1942, p. 2: ‘thus the notion of an 
Aithis or local Attic history, as a literary form, was quite a new thing when Thucydides 
wrote, as indeed we might have guessed from his own words.’ Only, it is not a guess, it is 
not even an inference; and the fact was not first seen by Pearson: it was and is the general 
opinion. See RE viii, 1913, col. 138. 46 ff. 

13. The latter assumption simply does not agree with the words of Thukydides; cf. Ch. I, 
§ 1, n. 26. 14. See Ch. II, § 2. 15. About epic sources see p. 219 f. 

16. The most important pieces are: the history of the tyranny 1. 59-64; 5. 55-65; from 
the expulsion of Hippias to the Ionic revolt 5. 66-96 (and some few facts about the share of 
the Athenians in the first stage of the revolt 5. 97-103) ; the war with Dareios and Marathon 
6. 48-140. Herodotos worked into the two last sections the contests with Aigina: 5. 79-88; 
6. 49-50, 87 (73)-93. All this occurs in digressions, until the parallel accounts of Persian and 
Greek (not Athenian) history begin with the Xerxes War (7. 22 ff.); cf. the survey in RE 
Suppl. ii, cols. 283 ff.; and about the technique cols. 380 ff. In the history of Athens there 
occur numerous digressions, partly of some length, about Athenian families, their origin 
(Gephyraeans 5. 57-61 ; Peisistratids 5.65; Isagoras 5. 66), or the part they played in historical 
times (Philaids 6. 34-41; 132-6; Alcmeonids 6. 121-31). Herodotos mentions only those 
gené which figure in the history of the Peisistratids ; we do not know whether he could have 
given more. On the ‘historical’ time before Peisistratos he has a few brief notes only: 
Solon’s legislation 1. 29; Kylon 5. 71; the war about Sigeion 5.94-6. Some occasional remarks 
show that he knew, or could have learnt, more, at least about Solon (2. 177; 5. 113). A 
number of long or short insertions show that he knew something about the ‘pre-history’ 
(1. 56-8; 6. 137-40 about the nationality of the Athenians and Pelasgians; the pre-Trojan 
time of the kings: 8. 44; 9. 27; 9. 73-5; from Kodros to the Ionic migration: 1. 142 ff.; 5. 65; 
9. 97). 

17. f Gr Hist 3 F 2; 145-55. About his person and his work see Mnemos. iii. 13, 1947, 
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18. Ch. IT, § 4. 

19. See 323a F 23 (cf. F 10). F 14-19 (cf. F 20-2 about the sons of Theseus). F 5-6. 

20. We do not know much about the books of Hellanikos, which are cited with the titles 
"EOvav ’Ovopacia, ITepi "E6vav, Krices ’EOvav nat Ilddewv, Nopipa BapBapixa (Ff Gr Hist 
4 F 66-73; RE viii, col. 136. 19 ff.) ; but they mainly refer to barbarian peoples so far as they 
treat vduor. It is possible that in the Krices (among which a Xiov «riots is specially cited) 
cities of the mother country occurred. But Kricers are not Nopor; they are historical, and 
the Kriows of Athens was certainly mentioned in the Aithis. 

21. Ch. II, § 4, pp. 106; 113. 


2. TEST CASE: THE TRADITION ABOUT THE PEISISTRATIDS 


1. See on 328 F gg-1o1. 

2. Hellanikos F 5 (cf. 6); Kleidemos F 15; Androtion F 35; Phanodemos F 8 (?); Philo- 
choros F 115. 

3. Hdt. 1. 59-64; 5. 55-65 (cf. § 1, n. 16); Thuk. 1. 20. 2; 6. 54 (53. 3)—59 (60. 1). 

4. I cannot here pass in review the enormous mass of literature concerning the Peisistra- 
tids: see as the latest Schachermeyr, RE xix. 1, 1937, cols. 150 ff.; Lenschau, Burs. Jahresber. 
cclxi, 1938, pp. 228 ff.; and for the point that specially interests us Marga Hirsch, ‘Die 
athenischen Tyrannenmorder in Geschichte und Volkslegende’, Klzo, xx, 1926, pp. 129 ff. 
She sometimes discusses questions, like that about the truth of the Phye story, or the 
number of Peisistratos’ exiles (see § 4, n. 106), without arriving at clear results about the 
foundations of the tradition. But she seldom is as unscientific as Beloch (Gr. G.? 1. 1, 1912, 
p. 392, n. 2; Herm. lv, 1920, p. 315), for whom our main question Is settled by the statement 
that the skolia (see p. 160) are ‘zeitgendssische urkunden’ (my italics), whereas ‘der bericht 
des Thukydides ein jahrhundert spater niedergeschrieben ist’, so that ‘die wahl nicht 
zweifelhaft sein kann’. A recensio is lacking which should fulfil Niebuhr’s requirement 
‘philologische iiberlieferung sich als lebendig vorzustellen’. 

5. Herodotos of course had ‘sources’ for his account, i.e. authorities whose origins and 
tendencies will become apparent in the course of the investigation. Nevertheless Herodotos 
is the creator of this section of Attic history. E. Meyer’s characterization of the tradition 
(Forsch. z. alt. Gesch. ii, 1899, pp. 245 ff.) is wrong in both parts. In regard to the first state- 
ment ‘eine von Herodot unabhangige geschichte der Pisistratiden hat es offenbar nie 
gegeben’ I may refer to what I said about Thukydides on pp. 158 ff. This historian criticizes 
the account of Hellanikos which widely differs from Herodotos (we know only the last part 
of Hellanikos’ account). The second statement ‘aber Herodot hat sie nicht selbst geschaffen, 
sondern nur die bereits fest ausgeprigte und als zusammenhangende erzahlung gestaltete 
attische tradition aufgezeichnet’ is a good example of the tendency (to which I have 
referred repeatedly) in modern criticism of sources of constructing Herodoti before 
Herodotos, of the inability (to put it bluntly) of appreciating an achievement in literature 
in itself. For what remains of the achievement if Herodotos owes his ‘uniform’ narrative 
‘dem attischen erzahler oder [my italics] einem seiner vorganger’, if the composition ‘aus 
sehr verschiedenartigen elementen’ is ascribed not to Herodotos but to these predecessors 
(op. cit., p. 248)? It is not surprising that Cornelius, Die Tyrannis in Athen, 1929, pp. 4; 
43, n. I again derives the narrative ‘aus einem, und wie es scheint einem sehr zuverlassigen 
berichterstatter, vielleicht sogar aus einer schriftlichen quelle, die von den ereignissen 
nicht sehr weit absteht’. It is equally not surprising that Cornelius cannot name that 
source. Actually it does not exist: there is no ground for believing m an account either by 
Hekataios (Seeck, Klio, iv, 1904, p. 298 f.) or by Pherekydes, or in earlier Perstka. Schacher- 
meyr, l.c., col. 156. 40 f. is correct in stating: ‘jedenfalls k6nnen wir annehmen dass die 
tradition tiber Peisistratos bis an den beginn der zweiten hilfte des fiinften jahrhunderts 
so gut wie ausschliesslich mindlich war.’ That means until Herodotos ‘first fixed it in 
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writing’ (even E. Meyer concedes this point) and had successors who added to the material 
and partly treated it differently. 

6. "A@w. 13-19. Of the occasional remarks in Politics 5. 8. 10; 21 are of particular impor- 
tance. See also 5. 9. 4 (buildings) ; 21 (character of the tyranny of the Pisistratids) ; 23. 

7. Ch. 14. 4 yuvaixa peydAnv xal xadqv eEevpwv, ds ev ‘“Hpddords dnatv, éx rod Syjpou Tav 
ITaavréwy, ads 8” Evot A€yovow é€x Tob KoAdv7od (cf. on 323 F 15). We do not quite see what 
caused Arjstotle to call particular attention to this discrepancy, unless it was simply 
because his Atthis (Androtion) diverged from Herodotos. If so, it would be interesting, 
because in that case Androtion, who passed for an ‘oligarch’, would have given the version 
which did not conduce to the credit of the tyrant (a genuine d:aBoAy), whereas in the Althis 
of the democratic Kleidemos the name of Phye’s father implied her social position (cf. n. 35). 
In ch. 18. 5 both Syporexoé and €or probably denote Atthidographers : Herodotos does not 
narrate the murder in detail, and Thukydides (6. 57. 4) mentions briefly that Aristogeiton 
vatepov AndBeis ov patdiws SereOn. The refutation of the Aeydpevos Adyos in “Adz. 18. 4, from 
the story of the procession at the Panathenaia, may belong to Aristotle himself. In 18.1 the 
words aap d€ KUpior pev THY mpayparwy dia Ta aétwyata Kat Sta Tas HAtKias “Inmapyos Kai ‘Innias, 
mpeapurepos Sé wy 6 “Inmias Kal rH Pioer ToATIKOS Kal Eugpwv enecoraTer THS apx7s Obviously 
are a compromise in regard to a most essential point of divergence between the contrasting 
versions of the tradition (see p. 161 f.): Thukydides decidedly supported the opinion (which 
agrees with Herodotos; see p. 157) that Hippias alone was the tyrant (xvptos rv apaypa- 
twv), and he gave the reasons for his view in detail ; still Aristotle does not cite him (although 
he obviously knows his account), nor does he even indicate that a discrepancy in the tradi- 
tion exists. This is all the more surprising because both versions of the tyrannicide are 
mentioned in Pol. 5. 8. 10; 21: § 10 expressly denotes the murder of Hipparchos as an 
erifeots emt To oda (made in answer to a vPprs, cf. Thuk. 6. 57. 3), not emi rv dpyjv. Here 
he follows Thukydides, whose version he also supported in ’A@z. 19-20. 2. But in § 21 we 
find the ‘official’ version that dra tiv bBpw 4 trav Teovorparidav KaredvOn tvpavvis, Equally 
Thettalos is introduced (‘A@z. 18. 2; cf. Ephoros—Diodor. 10. 17) without a citation or an 
allusion to a discrepancy in the tradition. We find that Aristotle notes discrepancies almost 
without exception only for matters of secondary importance. I have in the text intention- 
ally made no use of the inferences we could draw as to his Atthidographic sources because 
the variants cannot definitely be given to certain authors, and I did not wish to obscure 
by uncertain conjectures the certain facts to be found in Herodotos, Thukydides, and the 
fragments. 

8. See p. 155. 

g. See pp. 158 ff. 

Io. See pp. 158; 164. 

11. On this question, too, there is no disagreement about the main facts, although the 
details of some facts (cecodyGera and the reform of the mint) are disputed. Here, too, we can 
see what the dispute was about, and what was the political significance of the disagree- 
ment. See p. 77 f. 

12. See § 1, n. 16. In Herodotos’ view (1. 29) Solon is dvyp ’APnvaios, one among the of 
mavres ex THs ‘EAAaSos cogioral, of robTov Tov xpovov ervyxavov eovres 3 One Of the Seven Wise 
Men, whose time is determined by Croesus, whereas he is not connected with the history of his 
native city. It 1s certain that the story of Solon and Croesus does not come from Athenian 
tradition; almost certain that Herodotos was the first to assign to Solon two stories ob- 
tained in the mother country, viz. the Athenian story of Tellos, and the Argive—Delphic 
story of Kleobis and Biton. Herodotos was not informed about the conditions in Athens, 
in which and because of which Solon issued his laws; in particular he was not informed 
about the many stories which connected Solon with Peisistratos, although he was person- 
ally interested in the latter. It should be specially noticed that in Herodotos’ account of 
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the prehistory of the tyranny Solon does not appear, but instead XiAwy 6 Aaxedatpdvtos 
(x. 59; cf. 7. 235. 2 XitAwv avip zap’ jpiv copdraros yevdpevos). I do not follow up here 
the question as to the particular inferences to be drawn from these facts in regard to the 
development of the Solon legend: the main points are obvious and are corroborated by the 
evidence of the Aithis. 

13. See Introduction to Hellanikos. The wording in the text is directed against the purely 
negative formulation of Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 284) that ‘It was certainly not 
Hellanikos: who appended a description of the wdzpios 7woAreia to the legislation of Solon’. 
This formulation is correct if the accent is laid on the name of Solon; but in that case it 
does not tell us anything. 

14. Androtion F 4, 34, (362); Phanodemos F 7 (?); Philochoros F 20-1, 114. The absence 
of Solon from the fragments of Kleidemos is surprising. It may be accidental, but Klei- 
demos was a democrat and treated the constitution of Kleisthenes in detail (323 F 7-8). Itis 
therefore possible that in Atthidography it was Androtion who first assigned the foremost 
place to Solon; cf. pp. 77 f.3 155. 

15. Aristot. "AOx. 29. 2-3; cf. on Androtion F 43, and below, p. 206. 

16. Aristot. "AO. 4; cf. p. 93 f. 

17. Hdt. 1. 59. 3; Aristot, "Adz. 13. 4. 

18. In the two historians who wrote Athenian history before the Atthides (Hdt. 5. 71; 
Thuk. 1. 126) that fact merely appears in connexion with the religious pollution of the 
Alcmeonids, and therefore is part of the history of the overthrow of tyranny. In both 
writers the influence of the Alcmeonid version is distinctly recognizable (see pp. 186 ff.). Apart 
from the scattered pieces of information about Epimenides, whom the Alexandrians 
therefore dated after Solon, we unfortunately have only the account of Plutarch about the 
connexion of Kylon with Solon (Solon 12); I cannot treat here the relations between 
Plutarch and Aristotle, of whose account the concluding words are alone preserved (‘A@z. 1). 
These give the impression of being taken from a chronicle. 

19. "Am. 9; cf. 22. 13 41. 2 tpirn (scil. peraBoAy) 8° 4 pera THY oTdow % emi DodAwvos, ad’ 
Hs apx7 Snuoxparias éyévero. 

20. I mean to convey by this statement that no Aithis included the words on the dfoves, 
or even their contents wholly or mostly, although the Atthidographers in the course of 
their narrative often mentioned a law of Solon or quoted a passage verbatim. This is so 
self-evident that a reference to Philochoros F 35 may suffice. The Atthidographers natur- 
ally treated some special questions of political importance (as e.g. the position of the 
Arelopagos, its duties, and its prerogatives; the property classes and the election of certain 
officials from certain classes; the nature of the cetodyOeca): all these had a bearing on the 
evaluation of Solon’s reform, indicating its aims and its character, especially whether or 
how far the constitution was democratic, or conversely whether the constitution of Klei- 
sthenes was democratic in the radical sense of the word, or o8 Syporixy adda rapamAyaia obca 
ti LdAwvos (as Kleitophon in his amendment to the motion of Pythodoros expressed it). 
These questions, which the Atthides could not avoid treating, may have been the same which 
Aristotle discussed in greater detail, and perhaps systematically, in his special paper [epi 
Tav Lodwvos a€dvwy, or Theophrastos in JTepi vopzwv, or Demetrios of Phaleron in his five 
books [Hepi rijs Adyvnot vopobeotas ; founding on these discussions their judgements on the 
Attic zoAtreta and its various phases. 

21. Aristotle begins his description with the words woAtreiav $€ Karéarnoe Kat vopous 
eOnxev (Abr. 7. 1). The fact that Solon had given a constitution was as little doubtful to 
him as to any other Athenian from the time onward when the contents, the nature, and the 
origin of the wdrptos woAreta began to be discussed. Nor did Aristotle doubt the fact that 
Solon had not deposited this ‘constitution’ in a special document ; that it was not inscribed 
on the first axon, but must be inferred from the laws. Constitutions in our sense of the word 
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did not exist until Alexander and the Hellenistic kings issued dtardypara for individual 
towns; we may regard as preliminary stages psephisms like /G? i. 114 (‘the charter of the 
democracy’ Wade-Gery, ABSA xxxili, 1935, pp. 113 ff.) or those for new colonies (Thurio) ; 
but the laws for Thurioi were written by Protagoras (Herakleides Pontikos in Diog. Laert. 
g. 50), and the restored democracy did not give itself a ‘constitution’, but renewed the laws 
of Solon. As these laws had the form of ‘instructions to the dpyai’ (Leifer, Kiio, Beiheft 
XXIll, 1939, p. 34 with literature) it was not an easy task to infer the ‘constitution’ from them. 
It was necessary to know the form of the State, for which Solon gave the laws ; to. know the 
alterations to which the institutions had been subjected in the course of time (mostly by 
psephisms; for Kleisthenes see Wade-Gery, CQ xxvii, 1933, pp. 19 ff.); in particular to 
interpret the wording of the laws, which was always succinct and often vague; and a true 
understanding was possible only if one knew the existing Law, which Solon’s laws changed 
or superseded. It was inevitable to draw conclusions; we can recognize Aristotle’s pro- 
ceedings even in the most succinct summary of the main points in ’Az. 7-9: it is evident 
everywhere that he had the laws before him, inferring from them the main lines of the 
‘constitution’ and accordingly determining its nature as dpxi Synpoxparias (n. 19). Of 
course we should know much more, and we could venture a reconstruction of the legislative 
work with our subtler methods and with our knowledge of the archaic State—perhaps 
better knowledge than Aristotle’s was—if we had the voluminous special works of the school 
(see n. 20). E. Meyer stated this (G. d. A. 11, 1893, § 405 A; see also von Mess, Rh. Mus. lxvi, 
I9II, p. 386 f.); and that is the meaning of his sentence that (in contrast with the laws) 
‘tuber die verfassung des Solon die spateren keine authentischen nachrichten besassen’. 
The sentence may not be quite happily formulated because the laws actually existed; but 
von Fritz (see Ch. I, § 1, n. 238) p. 121 gravely misunderstood it when referring to it for his 
formulation ‘that not all the laws of Solon were published, or rather that, in all likelihood, 
the constitutional laws of Solon were not published at all’. Conversely it is a fundamental 
error of Wilamowitz that he treats the woAcre¢a as a Solid document which was embodied in 
the authentic and contemporary notes of the exegetai whence the Atthidographers took it. 
The consequence of this notion is that the difference between the two forms of literature, 
the "Ar#ides and the [ToXreta, is obliterated, and that to the former a (central) section is 
assigned, which is supposed to have been analogous to the second part of Aristotle’s ’A@z. 
(cf. pp. 213 ff.). 

22. The ten years may be the same which Herodotos knew (1. 29; Aristot. "AO. 11. 1) as 
the duration of Solon’s absence. They are now occupied by some facts which could probably 
be read in the archons’ list. But for the twenty following years even the Aithides do not 
seem to have given much more than what Herodotos knows (1. 59. 3) about the ‘parties’ 
before the rise of Peisistratos, apart from some unconnected dates like that of the institu- 
tion of the Panathenaia (see on Istros F 4) and some unconnected facts like the motion of 
Aristion (‘A@z. 14. 1). The question must remain open whether the confidence is justified 
with which the date 561/o B.c. is being treated as documentary for that motion and for the 
first seizure of power by Peisistratos. The name of Aristion may have been preserved in 
oral tradition like that of Charmos (p. 92 f.), for Aristion evidently belonged to the nobility. 
I should not like to enter here upon the question concerning the foundation of the chrono- 
logy of the Peisistratids further than to express my conviction that the idea of Seeck 
(Klto iv) should be taken seriously (§ 4, n. 102). 

23. Omissions, like the prophecy addressed to the father of Peisistratos (Hdt. 1. 59. 1-2) 
or the dream of Hipparchos (5. 56)—both are frequent motifs in the stories of tyrants and 
kings—or the history of the clan of the Gephyraioi (5. 57), are of no consequence. The 
digression in which Herodotos narrates the last two matters perhaps was made less on 
account of the Gephyraioi, than on account of Herodotos’ hypothesis about the Phoent- 
clans (5. 58-61). An analysis of Aristotle’s account would be superfluous here. 
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25. 5. 55 peta tara érupavvevovro ‘A@nvaios én’ érea téacepa ovdev Hacov adda Kai pwaddov 
q wpo Tov, 5. 62. 2 ‘Inaiew tupavvevovros Kal éumixpatvopevov “APnvatorar dia tov ‘Immapxov 
Gdavarov, cf. Thuk. 6. 59. 2; Aristot. *A@z. 19. 1. The four years of more severe tyranny 
were evidently the chief argument of Herodotos’ Alcmeonid authorities (n. 29) who, minim- 
ized the action of the rupavvorrdvor. This may be the reason why Herodotos, although he 
reports the deed, does not narrate it in detail. Thukydides first did this in order to prove 
how ill prepared and executed was the act of the conspirators, who therefore did not suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the tyranny. 

26. 5. 62. 2. Thukydides (6. 59) treated these years succinctly so far as they concerned 

Athens, where he follows Herodotos. He gave some new information (from Charon) about 
the foreign connexions of the tyrants which may have appeared important to him because 
of the later intervention of the Persians in favour of Hippias. But Aristotle quotes the 
skolion about Leipsydrion (‘A@z. 19. 3), and subsequently another (20. 5); we do not know 
whether he dates the latter correctly. It is not very likely that he found the small poems 
in an Atthis. We do not know whether Herodotos was acquainted with the booklet of 
Attic skolia (p. 160) (i.e. whether he joined the symposia of the young aristocrats) ; his 
friends from the circle round Perikles had no reason for calling his attention to the small 
poems which were not about the Alcmeonids, but about dvdpes dyafoi quite generally, and 
it was in the Alcmeonids that Herodotos was interested. 
27. §. 62. 2-63. 1. The ‘Alcmeonid’ origin of the main account is manifest, because a 
variant, with a citation of the source as of "A@nvaio, accused the Alcmeonids of having 
corrupted the Pythia. About the ae of the main account by Aristotle and 
Philochoros see p. 156. 

28. 5. 65. 3-4. These sentences signify a full senclisiGns the last words referring back to 
the beginning of the history of the Peisistratids (1. 59. 1-2). This is another proof of the 
unity of the account of the tyranny. The continuation of the history of Hippias is distinctly 
linked to this account by the words (5.91. 1) perewéprovro (scil. of AaxeSatudviot) dao Seyeiov; 
it is, however, no longer Peisistratid but Athenian history. One of the many problems 
arising from this part of Herodotos’ work has a bearing upon our investigation, and we 
Shall deal with it briefly (p. 160). Herodotos was not informed about the connexion of 
Hippias with Lampsakos, as can be inferred also from 5. 94. 1; this pout is important for 
the question of Thukydides’ sources (see n. 26). 

29. Herodotos knew the tomb of Anchimolos (5. 63. 4). About the Alcmeonid source see: 
RE Suppl. ii, col. 413. 28 ff.; J. L. Myres, Mélanges Glotz, 1932, pp. 657 ff. Additions (or vari- 
ants) are proved by reference to the Gephyraioi (5. 57. 1; cf. n. 23) and to the Athenians 
(5. 63. 1; cf. n. 27). Cf. p. 161. 

30. “Aéz, 19. 

- 31. Such additions are the skolion 19. 3 (cf. n. 26) and the name of the archon in whose 
year Hippias left Athens (19. 6). About a slight alteration of Herodotos’ account see text. 
There is no actual difference between the formulations of duyddes dv of "AAkpewrida mpoerory- 
xeoav (19. 3) and "AAkpewvidar... dua Tota dAAoton Abqvaiwy duyda (Hat. 5.62.2). Thukydides 
(6. 59. 4; cf. n. 26) speaks of the Alcmeonids alone, because he mentions only the last act, 
the liberation proper, which was actually due (6. 53. 3; cf. Herodotos) to the intervention 
of the Spartans. Herodotos and Aristotle again represent the Spartan help as obtained by 
the activity of the Alcmeonids in Delphi. The tradition is perfectly uniform so far as it 
ascribes to the Alemeonids the merit of the liberation. 

32. See on 323a F 5 (esp. nn. 9 and 10). 

33. See on 328 F 115. By the mention of the archon of 51/10 B.C. Sata the ene eret 
terdprwe between the murder of Hipparchos and the expulsion of Hippids (Hdt. 5.55; Thuk. 
6. 59. 4; Aristot. "AOz. 19. 2), the former event is dated in 514/13 B.C. (a year of the Great 
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Panathenaia, but Herodotos, Thukydides, and Aristotle simply speak of Panathenaia). 
"Adz. 18 does not mention the archon of 514/13 B.C., and the question must remain open 
whether Aristotle’s Atthis gave the name, or narrated the last phase of the tyranny retro- 
spectively from the certain date 511/10 B.c. This is possible, because the single actions of 
the ¢vyddes (Leipsydrion ; the taking over of the temple-building) could not be dated. The 
statement of the interval é7e rerdprux does not prove anything: it occurs as early as 
Herodotos, and like the polemarch Charmos in Kleidemos (p. 92 f.) it has probably come down 
simultaneously with the whole story. It evidently came from Alcmeonid tradition, which 
insisted on this interval because it proved that the murder of Hipparchos did not imply 
liberation from tyranny (n. 25). As far as we can see, the ‘official’ tradition actually dated 
the murder not in 514/13, but in 511/10 B.C. (p. 164), and this date must have been given 
in Hellanikos, whom Thukydides criticizes (p. 158f.). 

34. See 323 F 15 (about the citation év 7 Néovwy and all particulars see the commentary) ; 
Hdt. 1. 60. 

35. I. 61.1. The sons play a part in so far as they furnish one of the reasons why Peisi- 
stratos did not wish to have children from the marriage with the Alemeonid woman; the 
other (secondary) reason is that the Alcmeonids were under a curse. Herodotos also knew 
that Hippias had children (5. 65). But he was not interested in them because they did not 
reign in Athens; 5. 65. 2 states expressly that the expulsion of Hippias was the end of 
tyranny; in the further history of Athens (n. 28) the question is about Hippias only. 
Thukydides (6. 55) has a special reason for mentioning the wife of Hippias (about her 
family see on 323 F'15). It may remain an open question whether his inference (etxds) is cor- 
rect that the eldest son married earlier; according to Kleidemos it seems more likely that 
both marriages took place simultaneously. Aristotle is somewhat inconsistent, or vague, 
as he often is in matters more or less unimportant for the historical or constitutional 
development : he speaks of the marriages and the children of Peisistratos (‘A@z. 17. 3-4), 
but does not mention anything about the marriages of the sons. This is surprising merely 
because he makes a note on the name of Phye (pp. 153; 155), which evidently is to refute 
the slander that she was:a oredavorwits Opdirra. He likes to refute that kind of slander 
(e.g. 6. 2-3; 9. 2): we should like to know which Atthidographer had an interest in depre- 
clating persons associated with the Peisistratids. But we can state safely only that it was 
certainly not the democratic Atthis of Kleidemos; a prior: the conservatives are much 
more likely, for aristocratic prejudices had their after-effect in them, and they tried e.g. 
similarly to depreciate Themistokles, as it was the conservatives who again and again 
brought up in discussion the ‘curse’ of the Alemeonids. It is therefore not impossible that 
Androtion is behind the émoe in 14. 1 (cf. n. 7). This would be more interesting in con- 
nexion with Androtion than for our immediate purpose. 

36. See on 323 F 15. The marriages evidently were simultaneous; Kleidemos incidentally 
refutes the argument of Thukydides, which does not impress us either: eixés yap Fv ov 
mpeopvtrarov mparov yaya (6. 55. 1). 

37. It is evident that 6. 54. 6-7 from the words «al dAdo re adradv Fpéav is a digression the 
contents of which are of hardly any importance for the purpose of the great digression about 
the Peisistratids, whereas 54. 5, about the government under the tyranny, is the necessary 
background for the conduct of Hippias after the murder of Hipparchos. We cannot doubt 
that he read the inscriptions himself as he makes a remark about the dyvipa ypdypara 
in one of them. The digression 2. 15 remains the best proof of this independent interest 
of Thukydides in ‘antiquities’, whereas he was probably not the first to make the remark 
about the Diasia in the story of Kylon (which also is a digression as to the form): the 
failure to understand an oracle with the explanation of it is typical for stories of this kind. 
I do not think that Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 289) judged these things correctly. 

38. 5. 63. 4. He evidently saw it himself. 
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39. I referred to them before (n. 29). The prophecy of Chilon (1. 59. 1-3; 5. 65. 4; 
cf. n. 23) also belongs to this context. 

40. I. 61. 1-2. That is why Aristotle also mentions the matter (’A@z. 15. 1). The remark 
about the family of Isagoras (probably mere gossip in itself, but Herodotos could not know 
that) surely has a political point, too, i.e. it comes from Alcmeonid tradition ; and the same 
may apply to the assumption of the Phoenician origin of the Gephyraioi (5. 57. 1). There 
can be no doubt that this last statement is wrong as to the facts; for Herodotos (who did 
not notice the slander involved, because for him Phoenician origin is nothing to be ashamed 
of), true to his principles of history, gives precedence to the tradition of the family itself. 
In regard to Isagoras it should be noticed that Aristotle ('A6z. 20. 1), instead of the 
personal slander, gives an objective reason for the hostility: ’"Icaydpas 6 Tevadvdpou, didos 
dv trav tupavywy, I do not attempt a decision as to whether Aristotle is historically correct 
(Wade-Gery, CQ xxvii, 1933, p. 19 thinks it ‘an inference from the narrative’, and I am 
inclined to agree with him). But I do not doubt that a statement on this point was made in 
one of the Atthides which Aristotle used, as the passage in ‘AOz. 20, 2-4, which certainly 
Is a correction of the Herodotean account of Kleomenes’ capitulation (5. 72), was based 
on a contemporary document (Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 273; Wade-Gery, l.c., p. 17 f.). 

41. The marriages of the sons of Peisistratos are a case in point. So is perhaps the name 
of Peisistratos’ Alcmeonid wife, if we may trust Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 48. 

42. Androtion is cited for the battle of Pallene (324 F 35; cf. Hdt. 1. 62-3; Aristot. ’A@z. 
15. 3), but the fragment does not give any particulars about his account. He discussed 
Hipparchos, the son of Charmos, against whom ostracism was applied for the first time 
(F 6; cf. Aristot. "AO, 22. 4). As Androtion calls this Hipparchos ovyyevjs Ilecotvorparov 
he may have given particulars about the relationship. The mention of the Leokoreion in 
the ninth book of Phanodemos’ Aithis (F 8) may come from the story of Hipparchos’ 
murder (Thuk. 1. 20. 2; 6. 57. 3; Aristot. Adz. 18. 3). The relation of this account to that of 
Thukydides and the early Atthidographers cannot be stated; but Aristotle is informed 
about variants in the details. About Philochoros F 115 see p. 156. 

43. ‘Hipparchos’, not ‘Hipparchos too’. Thukydides’ mode of expression is perfectly 
clear in 1. 20. 2, and even more so in 6. 54. 2: popular opinion did not assume a joint tyranny 
of the brothers; it talked of Hipparchos as ‘the tyrant’, whereas Herodotos, conversely 
(5. 55), calls him equally unmistakably ‘Imaiew rod rupdvvov ddeAdedv. Even in 7.6. 3, where 
a kind of governmental act of Hipparchos is recorded, he is simply called “Iamapyos o 
ITeovorparov (E. v. Stern states this correctly in Herm. lii, 1917, p. 363; the criticism of 
Beloch, 1b. lv, 1920, p. 311, is unworthy both of himself and of the matter in hand). Aristotle 
(‘AOr. 17. 3; 18.1; cf. 7), or one of the Atithides he used, was the first to give the com- 
promise reAeuricavros S¢ [evowcrpdrouv Kareixov of viets tiv apxyv. Equally Eusebios’ 
chronicle states on Ol. 68. 1 (528/7 B.C.) Hipparchus et Hippias Athents tyrannidem exercent ; 
the compromise must therefore have been accepted in Hellenistic chronology. A tradition 
about the form of the tyranny after the death of Peisistratos did not exist: Thuk. 6. 55 
shows that quite clearly, although this author failed to make use of the best proof for the 
leading position of Hippias, viz. his archonship soon after the death of his father. A joint 
reign would be quite possible, since tyranny is not an office, but we must content ourselves 
with the fact that we are not accurately informed on this point. I do not see what bearing 
on the decision of this question the votive gift of Hipparchos in the Boeotian Ptoion could 
have (I. I. E. Hondius, Herm. lvii, 1922, pp. 475 ff): the person vowing simply calls himself 
"Imnapxos 6 Ileacorpdzov, and it is hard to understand why he must have been co-tyrant 
in order to be able to make a votive gift (or for that matter to put up milestones). Hippias’ 
son Peisistratos made his votive gifts in Athens, when he was archon (Thuk. 6. 54. 6), and 
that was the Attic custom. 

44. 6. 54. 1; 59. 1. Everything is set forth more distinctly and in greater detail, but in 
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agreement with the succinct summing up in I. 20. 2. Of course Thukydides acknowledges 
that the conspiracy aimed at the overthrow of tyranny (6. 54. 3). 

45. The mention of the Alcmeonids alongside of the Spartans does not contradict 6. 53. 3; 
the detailed narrative of Herodotos (5. 62 ff.) yields exactly the same, and Thukydides 
assumes the knowledge of that narrative in his readers: the merit of the Alcmeonids con- 
sists in their bringing about the intervention of Sparta. It is important to set forth this 
point distinctly, because otherwise one cannot understand the ‘official’ version (see p. 159 f.). 

46. This custom gradually changes in the time of scholarship (see Introduction to Istros) ; 
even Aristotle, though he cites fairly often, mostly cites anonymously. Citations like 
Herodotos 6. 137. 1 and Thukydides 1. 97. 2 (cf. Ch. IT, § 2, p. 81) are rare exceptions, and 
the reason for the latter citation is obvious (Introduction to Hellanikos). Wilamowitz’s 
blame (Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 116 f.) of the ‘great sophist’, who ‘stands to Herodotos exactly as 
Euripides to Aischylos’, is not justified. 

47. I shall not raise the question whether we may limit the time more narrowly, putting, 
instead of the publication of Herodotos’ work in 425 B.Cc., Thukydides’ writing of the chapters 
I. 20-2, which are concerned with method and which must not be separated from the 
Archaeology (1. 1. 3-19) or (in my opinion) from the Pentekontaetia (1. 97-117). It is 
sufficient for us to know that Hellanikos’ Atthis was published after 406/5 B.c. (probably 
between 404 and 402) ; we need not enter upon the Thucydidean question. It is not necessary 
to take seriously the suggestion of athetizing 6. 54 ff. (Junghans, Stud. zu Thukyd., 1886), 
or such ideas as that Thukydides himself rejected the detailed account and substituted for 
it the brief note 1. 20. 2; that the editor, not wishing to sacrifice the former, inserted it in a 
quite unsuitable place (E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides, 1919, pp. 180 ff.) ; 
or that the digression ‘first included only 54. 1—59. 1’, and that Thukydides ‘in the final 
version certainly would have removed the digression in the sixth book’ (Marga Hirsch, 
Klio, xx, 1926, pp. 131 ff.). But I do regret that the general trend (the latest representative 
is John H. Finley, jr., Thucydides, 1942; cf. Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, pp. 255 ff.) is 
towards rendering superfluous the interpretation of the text we have (I admit it is not easy). 
The text shows the work to have a history, and the consequences of treating it as if it were 
all produced as a single whole at one time would be fatal for our comprehension of the author 
and his times, and (last not least) for our own historical judgement on the Great War; I do 
not think that I am exaggerating. In my opinion I. 20 was written before and 6. 55-9 after 
the publication of Hellanikos’ Atthis. But nothing is altered for our purpose if we leave 
open the possibility that Thukydides did not wish to disturb the balance of the introduction 
by a full discussion of the test case, and that he therefore disposed of it as he could, well or 
ill, in a later passage. We cannot eliminate by any art of interpretation the inconsistency 
that according to 6. 53. 3 the demos knows (even if only axoj) exactly what it did not 
know according to 1. 20 and 6. 54. 1; and the inconsistency proves (we may say here ‘irrefut- 
ably’) that the digression was inserted later. But it does not prove more than that: we gain 
nothing by making the ‘editor’ responsible instead of the writer, who was building an 
emergency bridge. 

48. See on 323a F s. 

49. Introduction to Hellanikos. 

50. Cf. n. 47. 

51. We may find this assumption corroborated by the somewhat infelicitous manner 
in which the great digression is inserted : what the demos knows dxo7e (6. 53. 3) is, accord- 
ing to 1. 20. 1, nothing but the liberation of Athens by the action of Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton; what Thukydides makes the demos know here is exactly what he proves in detail 
(6. 54-9) to have been the true course of events against the adroi ’A@nvaioe and the dAdo. 
The lack of care in fitting in the account, which primarily was not written for a definite 
context, is obvious; and the inconsistency is psychologically understandable. 
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52. Maintenance in the prytaneion: JG? i. 97 (see Ch. I, § 2, p. 8). Statues: the earlier 
group by Antenor was surely made soon after the liberation of Athens (eodem anno quo et 
Romae reges pulst Plin. NH 34. 17; but the synchronism is not reliable: it is uncertain 
whether it is based on a date from the Atthis, and the Roman year is doubtful anyhow ; the 
terminus post may be assumed to be the overthrow of Kleisthenes). The later statues by 
Kritias and Nesiotes were made in 477/6 B.c. (Marm. Par. A, ep. 54: this date comes from 
the Aithis and probably is documentary). The inscription of the later group is proved by a 
find on the Agora to have been the epigram of Simonides (F 76 Diehl) augmented by another 
distich (Meritt, Hesperia, v, 1936, pp. 355 ff.; cf. A. J. Arch. xl, 1936, p. 190). Of this there 
is preserved just enough to show that the inscription gave the official version :zarpiéa yijv 
eOérnv. If Meritt is correct in taking the epigram as a repetition from the earlier basis, this 
would yield a date for the ‘official’ version. I do not doubt that he is correct (Friedlander, 
Studi ital. N.S. xv, 1938, p. 92 is over-subtle). For the honorary tombs see Pausan. 1. 29. 15 
(see J H St lxiv, p. 50); for the heroic cult: Aristot. 407. 58.1. It is important that the 
action occurs on vases: stamnos of the Copenhagen Painter in Wiirzburg ; see Beazley, Ait. 
Vasenmaler, 1925, p. 156 no. 6; photographic reproductions given in Klzo, xx; literature ib. 
p. 167, n. 1. See also Isaios 5. 47; Demosth. 19. 280; Hypereid. 4. 3, p. 63 f. Bl.—Jensen ; 
IG? ii. 450 b 7 ff. (314/13 B.C.) ; 646. 37 ff. (295/4 B.c.). Reproductions on later coins: Klzo, 
XX, p. 167, n. 2. On the other hand, it is worth while to refer to the fact that the person who 
drafted the decree for the proscription of the Peisistratids (Thuk. 6. 55) knew Hippias to 
have been the eldest son (v. Stern, Herm. li, p. 361). 

53. No less than four little songs (nos. 10-13) have been admitted into the Attic book of 
Skolia (Auth. Lyr. ii, pp. 181 ff. Diehl; Jacoby, “Theognis’, Sb. Berlin, 1931, p. 38; C. M. 
Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, 1936, pp. 402 ff.). In the first three the facts are emphasized in 
the same sense as in the official epigram of Simonides (see n. 52). There are besides the 
songs on Kedon and the fallen of Leipsydrion (nos. 23-4), dvdpes dyafot who have proved 
their nobility. There is no reason for making these men Alcmeonids; as to Kedon, a passage 
in Aristotle renders this impossible (cf. n. 26). The attempt of Bowra (op. cit., pp. 413 ff.) 
to find in these songs propaganda of the Alcmeonids has failed because he talks of the 
Alcmeonids alone (he is not the only one to do so; see e.g. E. Meyer, G. d. A. 1, 1893, § 489; 
De Sanctis, Atthis?, 1912, p. 322; Adcock, CAH iv, 1926, p. 80), whereas even Herodotos 
(5. 62. 2; Aristot. "A0z. 19. 2; cf. n. 31) mentions the Alcmeonids and the dAdo *AOnvaiwv 
duyddes (only the winning over of Delphi and thus of Sparta is the special merit of the 
Alcmeonids: Hdt. 5. 62. 2 ff.; Thuk. 6. 59. 4). But Bowra’s attempt has failed particularly 
because he talks of the tyrannicides simply as ‘a pair of blameless young heroes’ whereas 
they actually belonged to one of the great clans (it was still flourishing in the first century 
B.C.: see Ch. I, § 2, n. 32), with whom Kleisthenes fell out immediately after the expulsion 
of Hippias, perhaps as early as 511/10 B.c. Bowra’s reason is that ‘the Alcmeonids wished 
to get rid of the odium of asking the Spartans to expel Hippias, and they hoped to do so 
by putting up another story and seeing that it was universally known and accepted’. A 
‘brilliant propaganda’ which surrenders the highest glory to a rival clan seems to me to 
defeat its own ends. If there was such propaganda (see n. 54) it certainly did not originate 
with the Alcmeonids, who were proud of having liberated Athens by persuading Delphi 
to call in the help of Sparta: this is perfectly clear from Hat. 6. 123 (cf. p. 160 f.), who beyond 
any doubt followed his Alcmeonid source. They could easily meet the reproach of having 
called in the help of Sparta (if that reproach was actually brought): they were the first to 
suffer from Sparta’s perfidy (Hdt. 5. 70-3; Aristot. ‘Az. 20), and when Kleomenes had been 
expelled the people called back Kleisthenes at once (ib. 5. 73. 1); the ‘populace’ at least did 
not resent his alliance with Sparta (for a later phase see p. 162 and n. 65). He was not over- 
thrown until he looked for Persian help against Sparta, thus conjuring up the danger of a 
return of the tyrants. All this is perfectly clear; but still it might be worth while to write 
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a paper on the ‘parties’ in Athens between 511/10 and 463/2 B.C., particularly after E. M. 
Walker’s ch. vi in CAH iv, 1926. I think that we must look for those persons who first 
moved the conferring of honours on the ‘tyrannicides’ in the circles of the reactionary 
nobility : such persons as Isagoras (connected by marriage with the Philaids?), and the clan 
of the Gephyraioi. The question is whether this ‘publicistic’ contest, as we may call it, 
began at once or after the final overthrow of Kleisthenes. Some points favour the former 
period. 

54. This approximately is the opinion of v. Stern, Herm. li, 1917, p. 365 (but cf. n. 65) 
and F. Cornelius, Die Tyrannis in Athen, 1929, p. 83. Wilamowitz also (Ar. u. Ath. i, 
p. 116) talks of the ‘poetical faith of the skolion’ in view of which ‘Thukydides remains in 
the right’. Busolt, Gr. G.? ii, 1895, p. 384, n. 3, gives no further explanation of the ‘popular 
belief’. De Sanctis, Atthis2, 1912, p. 323, and Marga Hirsch, l.c., p. 167 (who replaces the 
political currents by ‘the myth’, and who cites Stefan George and even Kurt Hildebrand) 
may show in different ways the dilemmas in which those are involved who fail to notice 
that we have here poetry with a purpose, a poetry deliberately adapting facts, and doing 
sO quite soon after the events. For the antiquity of the skolia can no longer be doubted 
since the inscription on the statues of the rupavvoxrdvot has been shown to hold up the same 
conception (see n. 52). The conclusion that the song was composed later because ‘la tradi- 
zione gia alterasse i fatti quando fu composto lo scolio’ (De Sanctis, Aithis?, 1912, p. 318, 
n. 2) is wrong for principles of method. But Beloch, Herm. lv, 1920, p. 314, makes things 
too easy for himself: “damit ist gesagt, dass Hipparchos der herrscher war, denn sonst lage 
in den worten weder sinn noch verstand. Dass die tat nicht sofort [my italics] zur befreiung 
gefiihrt hat, brauchte der verfasser nicht zu sagen, das wussten alle, die das lied sangen.’ 
He thus conjures away the problem which existed for Herodotos (6. 123) and Thukydides, 
and which of course exists for us, too. Herodotos in this instance did not simply set forth 
the contradiction, because it was not the facts that were disputed but the judgement on 
the facts, and he believes himself capable of deciding (as éyw xpivw). Thukydides knows 
that there is a problem (6. 55. 4), but his solution (which, it is true, is merely meant to 
explain why Hipparchos was considered a tyrant) does not satisfy us. I have the greatest 
dislike of the presumption with which Wilamowitz and Beloch like to admonish Thuky- 
dides ; but we may state in all modesty that sometimes, with the method and the material 
at our disposal, we can proceed beyond him. But the cases are rare (see the end of n. 65). 

55. ee n. 52. 

56. Hdt. 5. 66; cf. 69. 2; Aristot. "AOz. 20. 1. 

57- Meritt, Hesperia, vill, 1939, pp. 59 ff. 

58. Thus the skolia say; not, however, Herodotos; and it is this conception, upheld by 
the skolia among other utterances, which Thukydides tries to refute (cf. n. 43). 

59. RE Suppl. u, coll. 233 ff. 

60. 6. 121. I. 

61. 5. 73 (cf. E. M. Walker, op. cit., p. 157 f.). Apparently the legation of Hdt. 5. 96 is the 
same, and the account here is a more energetic attempt to clear Athens (the Alcmeonids?) 
from the blame of pndiopds. 

62. 6, 121-31; cf. RE Suppl. u, col. 238 f.; M. Pohlenz, Herodot, 1937, p. 167 f.; about the 
dream of the mother of Perikles see Dyson, CQ xxiii, 1929, pp. 186 ff. 

63. 6. 123. 

64. 8. 52, The objection might be raised that these events happened outside the time 
which Herodotos treated, and incidentally his giving no information about the fate of 
Themistokles might be explained on the same lines. The question may remain open whether 
the objection has great weight: his particular interest in Athens relatively often causes 
Herodotos to make anticipatory remarks about events down to the Archidamian War. He 
evidently was prejudiced against Themistokles (cf. Ch. ITI, § 6, n. 43): apparently Perikles, 
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who took up the policy of Themistokles with the peace of Kallias at the latest, had no love 
‘ for the author of that policy ; in any case the end of Themistokles’ career made it impossible 
to refer to him. It was almost more difficult in the forties than it had been in the seventies 
to proclaim a policy of good relations with Persia, and Perikles had to use shifts in order to 
represent the peace to the Athenian public as the successful issue of the national war. 
The Odeion was built as a pipnpa rijs Baciléws oxnvis, €matatodvros Kat tovTou IlepixA€ous 
(Plutarch, Per. 13. 9). After his return from Susa Kallias put up the votive gift of an 
Aphrodite evidently as an emblem of the new unity (Jacoby, CQ xxxvill, 1944, p. 73), but 
the votive inscription (Raubitschek, Hesperia, xii, 1943, p. 18f.) is silent about the reason for 
the gift, and Hdt. 7. 151 seems to be somewhat confused on the subject. The anonymous 
information of Plutarch (Kim. 13. 5) Bwpuov Etpyvns d:a tradta tods “APnvaious ispvoacGar is 
certainly wrong (see on Philochoros F 151), and we are therefore suspicious in regard to the 
further statement xai KaAAav tov rpeoBevcarra tidy Suadepovtws. These notions come from 
the discussions about the treaty in the fourth century, when the situation was perfectly 
different. But the instrument of the treaty of 450/49 B.c. was deposited in the archives 
(Krateros in Plutarch, Kim. 13. 5), and the treaty of Kallias remained the basis of Athenian 
policy and was officially renewed in 424/3B.c. See H. T. Wade-Gery, “The Peace of Kallias’, 
Athen, Stud. Ferguson, 1940, pp. 121 ff. 

65. 6.53.33 59.4 (cf. nn. 45; 53). E.v. Stern, l.c., p. 366 explains the whole ‘development of 
legends’ by the fact that ‘es der jungen athenischen demokratie . . . ein peinliches bewusst- 
sein sein musste, dass sie die beseitigung der tyrannis nicht eigener kraft, sondern Spartas 
intervention verdankte’. Marga Hirsch (l.c., p. 129 f.) heightens the idea by stating that 
‘sich von diesen ereignissen, wie es scheint, im gedachtnis des athenischen volkes nicht 
eine spur bewahrt hat’ and that ‘Kleisthenes dann [s7c] offenbar keinen versuch gemacht 
hat, das verdienst Hippias gestiirzt zu haben, fiir sich in anspruch zu nehmen’, etc. (this is 
quite incomprehensible; see n. 53). It is a mistake to talk in investigations of this kind 
always of ‘the Athenians’ or ‘the Athenian people’. Herodotos may allow himself to do so 
when he wishes to make a general statement about the origin of his information (here e.g. 
5. 63. 1), but this mode of expression provides difficulties for us, and the modern historian 
may use it in exceptional cases only. Equally we may talk of ‘popular tradition’ and 
‘poetical belief’ only in so far as it actually is both popular and poetical to fix on a great 
action: for the people and for the poet the murder of ‘the tyrant’ is at once the end of 
tyranny; they do not ask about the historical conditions and consequences. It is this 
situation that makes criticism so difficult for Thukydides: notwithstanding the stress laid 
on the non-political cause he must assume a political purpose (6. 54. 3), and this appears 
possible to him only if the people was armed (54. 3; 56. 2-3 as was the case at the Pan- 
athenaia. But Aristotle ‘Adz. 18. 4 contradicts on this very point, and we must take that 
contradiction seriously even if we do not take primarily for granted that Aristotle is right 
for 514/13 B.C. There are other possibilities for explaining the disagreement. 

66. Ch. I, § 2, n. 4. 

67. Thuk. 1. 126-7. The digression about Kylon shows these matters to have then been 
discussed in Athens, as they were discussed in (560? and in) the years following 511/10 B.c. 

68. I do not think so except perhaps for the members of the family of the Peisistratids 
(see n. 69). The suggestion that Thukydides used the official records from the trial of 
Aristogeiton (F. Cornelius, Die Tyrannis in Athen, 1929, pp. 83 ff.; cf. Valeton, Mnemos. 
xlv, 1917, pp. 21 ff.) appears to me as improbable as the assumption that Hippias left the 
prosecution of the crime to the regular courts of justice. It is quite possible from 6. 53. 3 
that 7m his udgement the Alcmeonid account with the stress laid on the oracle, the Spartan 
help, and the following entanglement between Athens and Sparta was alone trustworthy, 
while it seemed impossible to combine the assertion of the nobility, accepted by the State, 
with the well-known and partly verifiable historical development. For it seems to have 
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been an assertion pure and simple, concerning itself solely with the exploit of the rupar- 
voxrovot, and not troubling about history at all. When one had to combine the single 
exploit with the historical development of the whole period, the defenders of the ‘official’ 
tradition were compelled to falsify chronology as the Atthis used by the Parian Marble 
actually did (see n. 73). 

69. 6.55.1. The preceding words elas pév cal axoq axpiBéarepov GAAwy can only refer to 
oral tradition, which Thukydides, like others, does not reject on principle as a source of 
knowledge (1. 22. 2, it is true, refers to contemporary reports), axpeBéorepov dAAwv (the 
words can be connected only thus; the contrast to cal dxofe is cat adrée rovrun, viz. the 
documentary fact) states why Thukydides trusts oral tradition here. One naturally thinks 
of family tradition, which need not necessarily have become known to Thukydides in 
Athens, But we may refer to IG? ii. 4556 (400-350 B.c.), an Athenian votive tablet of 
*Inmox|pdtns Xépyov| whom Kirchner considers, more decidedly now than in PA 7600, to be 
the grandson of “Inmapyos Xdppov, ostracized in 488/7 B.c. I should not like to follow 
Classen—Steup on Thuk. 6. 55. 1 who pronounce that the words ‘entschieden auf ein naheres 
verhaltnis des verfassers zu der familie der Peisistratiden hindeuten’. That is too much 
like the crude inference of Hermippos (Vzt. Marcell. 18) which surprisingly has met with 
the approval of many modern scholars. 

70. Gr Hist iiia, p. 6. 16 ff. 

71. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 289. 

72. Ch. I, §1,n. 5. 

73. A, ep. 45 under the year of Harpaktides 511/10 B.C.: é¢” od “Appddios Kai “Apioroyettwr 
améxrewav “Inrapxov Ilevovorpdrov 8[ta |6[ox ov (Munro, azdyovov Le Paulmier), cat "A@nvaios 
[efavéor|noav rods [evovorparidas ex tot [TeAacyixod reixous. (Is it accidental that Hippias 
is not mentioned expressly?) The Chronic. Romanum (F Gr Hist 252 B 8) has a similar 
source when entering, apart from the first seizure of power by Peisistratos, only the action 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton in the year 512/11 B.c. There must therefore have been 
a chronology ultimately based on Hellanikos, which is not surprising. We find the popular 
version as late as the fourth century in Plato, Symp. 182C: épywe 5é€ rob70 Euabov Kai of 
evade tUpavvot- 6 yap "Apiatoyeitovos Epws Kal 7 ‘Apyodiov didla BéBaos yevopevyn xaréAvoev 
avrav ryv apxny (cf. Aristot. Pol. 5. 8.9, 21; cf.n. 51). I may also refer to the Panathenaic 
vase no. 81, which shows the group of Kritias and Nesiotes on the shield of Athena (v. 
Brauchitzsch, p. 119, describes the vase as ‘unique’; unfortunately it cannot de dated 
accurately to the year). This evidence for the late occurrence of the popular version settles 
Beloch, Herm. lv, 1920, p. 314. He finds ‘die berufung auf das Marmor Parium unverstand- 
lich’ because its date ‘nur fiir die unwissenheit und fliichtigkeit der verfasser beweist: das 
richtige steht ja schon 200 jahre friiher bei Herodot’. This kind of arguing is typical for 
the treatment of the tradition: in fact Herodotos’ version had not penetrated, and Thuky- 
dides had to prove the facts again. Naturally not even he was able to remove the official 
and popular version (see p. 158 f.). Aristotle in the ’Aéz. gives an archon’s date only for the 
expulsion, not for the murder (see pp. 188 ff.), and he did so possibly because the Aithides, 
which he used, differed, i.e. one of them (like the Atthis of the Parian Marble) dated the 
murder in the year of Harpaktides. I referred to the compromise adopted in Aristotle’s 
account inn. 7. Mixed versions are frequent otherwise, too: the author of [Plato] Hipparch. 
p. 228 B calls Hipparchos rév ITevocorpdrov raiSwv mpecBuraros Kai copwraros, but p. 229 B 
he unites with this statement the Herodotean—Thucydidean account: of Kai dzofavévros 
tpla ern erupavvevOnaav "Abnvaiat vad Tod ddeAgot avrob ‘Inmiou, nat ravtwy av tav Tradardv (!) 
qKovoas OTL TadTa povov Ta, ern TUpavvis eyévero ev “AByvats, tov 5° dAXov xpdvoy eyyvs Te ECwy 
"A@nvaio. wonep emt Kpdvov BaciAXevovros. The mdvres of maXaot and yapiéorepor, whom he 
cites—and yxovoas certainly implies citation—may be Herodotos and Thukydides. If by 
the zoAAoi, who believed in the insult to Harmodios’ sister as motive, an Althis is meant 
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it can only be that of Hellanikos—if the dialogue really was composed about 400 B.c. The 
date would not be impossible since Aristotle also has in 18. 2 rHv ris ddeAdqs azypiav, and in 
18. 1 the favourable judgement of Hipparchos. But I do not feel able to believe in the early 
date of the dialogue. This is of no great consequence, for the Hipparchos does not yield 
any information which is not found in our main sources. Ephoros (Diodor. 10. 17) charac- 
terizes differently the common tyranny of Hipparchos (whom he puts in the first place) 
and Hippias. It is possible (in spite of certain divergences) that Justin. 2. 9 derives from 
Ephoros: he narrates, relatively in detail, the murder of Diokles (= Hipparchos or Thes- 
salos) who is only called alter ex filits scil. Prsistratt (while Hippias zmpertum paternum 
teneret), and in § 6 succinctly continues: hutus virtute cum admontta civitas ltbertatis esset, 
tandem Hipptias regno pulsus in exilium agitur. About the Hellenistic chronology see n. 43. 
I do not discuss other mixed versions, developments of the narrative, etc., like the intro- 
duction of Thessalos (Aristot. ‘Ax. 18. 1-2; Ephoros—Diodor. 10. 17), or the description of 
Hipparchos in the dialogue of this name (which Friedlander, Platon 11, 1930, pp. 117 ff. 
again declares to be by Plato and which he dates at about 4oo B.c.). The discrepancies 
decidedly do not favour Busolt’s Gr. G.? 1i, 1895, p. 381, n. 2) insertion of an ‘oligarchic 
party-pamphlet’, under the influence of which he incomprehensibly suggests Thukydides 
to have been, ‘when he wrote 1. 20’. Kritias, it is true, may somewhere have praised 
tyranny (Philostrat. V. Soph. 1. 16 = Vorsokr.5 ii, p. 371. 28 f.), but oligarchs and con- 
servatives generally are the strongest opponents of tyranny; and such a pamphlet, if it 
existed, can certainly not be identified with the Theramenean pamphlet of Wilamowitz 
(Ar. u. Ath. i, pp. 121 ff.). 

74. Cf. Ch. ITI, § 4, nn. 773; 109. 

75. A reference to 328 F 115 is sufficient. 

76. See Ch. I, § 1, p. 3, with n. 18. 

77. See p. 164. 

78. 15. 232; 16. 25-7. 

79. See Ch. I. 

80. See pp. 149 ff. 

81. See p. 92. 

82. This becomes nowhere more evident than in Wilamowitz himself (Ar. u. Ath. i, 
p. 288 f.; my italics). He finds natural ‘dass der geschichtliche inhalt der chronik sich in 
vielem mit dem wissen der eignen vergangenhett deckte oder nahe bertihrte, das die unterrichteten 
Athener jewetls besassen’ ; he finds that ‘was tiber die kleisthenischen reformen bei Herodot 
steht sich fast ausnimmt wie der auszug eines fremden aus dem aristotelischen bericht ; 
Herodot hat wirklich nur wiedergegeben was er in Athen von leuten hérte, die so sachver- 
stdndig waren wie der exeget’. The doubling of the ultimate source of the tradition is obvious, 
and we cannot see why ‘the exegetes’ is introduced at all, if ‘the informed Athenians’ had the 
same knowledge. About these informed Athenians, whom I call Adyou dvdpes, see Ch. ITI, § 6. 

83. See p. 152 f. 

84. Really it is not only ‘die wilden politischen kampfe von 412-400, die die vater- 
landische geschichte als waffe gebraucht haben’ (Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 289). 

85. Cf. pp. 155; 186 ff. 

86. See on Philochoros F 107. 

87. See Ch. ITI, § 3. 

88. It is not accidental but very significant that one of the first objections against the 
thesis of Wilamowitz referred to the question whether the pre-literary chronicle (the 
existence of which was not denied) had been ‘conservative’ or ‘democratic’; ‘secular’ or 
‘sacred’ (Ch. I, § 1, n. 23). The question would be even better justified if it was not raised 
(as was done by A. Bauer) in empty space. If there was a chronicle as early as the second 
half of the seventh century (on the time see Ch. I, § 1, n. 18) certainly a member of the 
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nobility must have kept it ; the plebs had no spokesman at that time. But these were years 
of intense internal contests, and an adherent of Solon must needs look at things differently 
from one of the 7yepoves. 

89. For nothing else can in my opinion be meant by the words in 7. 143: Fv S€ ray ts 
A@nvaiwy avijp, €s mpwrous veworl mapiwv, TMi ovvopa prev Hv Oewsorowr€ns, mats 5¢ NeoxAéos 
exaddero, although Macan judges that “this passage is in no way to the discredit of Themis- 
tocles; on the contrary, he is introduced with a flourish of trumpets’. How a flourish 
sounds in Herodotos can be seen from 6. 131 (or from 1. 29 and other passages, which are 
worded more soberly); for subtle aspersions one may quote the remark about Isagoras 
(5. 66. 1; the theory Herodotos sets forth about the origin of the Gephyraioi is perhaps not 
quite of the same order). We know (or if we are to be quite cautious : alongside of Herodotos 
there is) the tradition which distinctly goes against Herodotos and in doing so refers to a 
contemporary attestation : 67e pévrot Tob Avxomdav yévous peretye, SpAdv €a7e xrA, (Plutarch, 
Them. 1. 4; cf. Nepos, Them. 1. 2 pater etus Neocles generosus fuit). The tradition about the 
mother is a different matter, but even that tradition has been used for raising doubts as to 
the citizenship of Themistokles. It is obvious from whom Herodotos got his opinion about 
Themistokles. 

go. See Ch. IT, § 1. 

gt. [amafraid, according to Ar. u. Ath.i, pp. 303 117 f.; 277 f. (cf. Ch. III, § 1, n. 8); 285 (cf. 
Ch. I, § 1, n. 18) ; 288 f., there can be no doubt that Wilamowitz had this idea of ‘the chronicle’. 

92. The story of Leaina, the mistress of Aristogeiton, is an aition (C. Robert, RE i, 
col. 1904, no. 5; Geyer, ib. xii, col. 1045, no. 3). It seems to be an invention of Hellenistic 
periegetai. 

93. I am drawing the parallel not because Wilamowitz invented his chronicle of the 
exegetai after the model of the alleged pontifical chronicle (see p. 53) but because it is 
with the tradition and literature of these two cities that we are best acquainted, and be- 
cause in the two cases (notwithstanding al] divergences) the problem of method is the 
same. The difference is that in Rome something like the ‘keeping of a chronicle’ by the 
pontifices can be proved; it began at a time not exactly to be determined but certainly 
not earlier than ¢c. 400 B.C., and it actually consisted of brief notes on the calendar board, 
which also contained the full list of officials (see pp. 60 ff.). But that alters nothing in the fact 
that we have to ask in regard to the Roman tradition the same question as to the Athenian, 
viz. how the tradition arose and developed, a tradition uniform in the main lines for the 
time of the kings, whereas for the Early Republic matters are different, because Fabius, 
Cincius, and Cato neglected that time and it was not handled in detail until the later 
annalists dealt with it, and then with great discrepancies. This pontifical chronicle, if we 
may call thus the notes originating from the collegium of the pontifices, is Just one source 
for the first annalist, and not the most important at that (Gelzer, Herm. lxix, 1934, pp. 46 ff.). 
Mommsen was the first to push it into the foreground and to consider it a sufficient answer 
to the main question; his predecessors B. G. Niebuhr, A. W. v. Schlegel, A. Schwegler 
(whatever we may or may not approve in the details of their results) have given more 
correct answers in principle. 

94. Mommsen spoke as a matter of course of the liber annalis of the pontifices, and even 
Gelzer (I.c., pp. 51; 54) did not dare to reject the idea or the name. Kornemann’s ‘holztafel- 
codex’ is a book as well; it was subjected to several ‘redactions’, deposited in the office of 
the pontifex and accessible to persons interested in it (Der Priestercodex in der Regia und 
die Entstehung der altrémischen Pseudogeschichte, 1912). It was entirely consistent that 
Enmann (Rh. M. lvii, 1902, pp. 517 ff.) tried to find the author of the ‘pontifical chronicle’, 
when he took up the view of Mommsen, which had long remained unnoticed, and tried to 
form an exact idea of the ‘book’. He considered the author to be the first plebeian pontifex 
maximus Tib. Coruncanius (253/2 B.C.): it was he ‘nicht Cato, der mit unrecht in der 
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schatzung der neueren seinen platz eingenommen hat; ihm gebithrt der ruhm Roms natio- 
nale geschichte und die lateinische prosaliteratur begriindet zu haben’ by editing the ‘first 
work of annalistic records’ which ‘als ausgabe des pontifikalkollegiums dusserlich ein 
anonymes werk war’. The resemblance to Wilamowitz’s Anonymus of 380 B.C. (see p. 3) 
Is so astonishing that one is tempted to assume a line of descent : Mommsen’s Liber annalis, 
Wilamowitz’s edition of the chronicle of the exegetai, and Enmann’s ‘earliest redactions of 
the pontifical annalistic records’. 


95. See p. 149 f. 


3. THE ELEMENTS OF THE TRADITION, I: THE ARCHON LIST 


1. Hdt. 1. 5. 3 dyad dé wept perv rov7wv (the mythical reasons for the hostility between 
Europe and Asia) ov« épyopat épewy ws ottws % aAAws Kus Taira éyévero, tov 5€ olda adros 
mp&tov vndpéavra ddikwv eEpywy é€s tovs “EdAnvas totrov onpjvas xrd.; cf. 3. 122. 2 ris Se 
avOpwrnins Aeyouevns yeves [loAunparns mparos (scil. PaAacooxparéew érevo7nOn). E. Meyer, 
G. d. A. ii, 1893, § 4 ‘dagegen geht die historische erinnerung in Griechenland fast nirgends 
iiber die letzten jahrzehnte des 7. jhdts. hinauf (rund 630 v. Chr.); nur bei den Ioniern 
reichen die historischen nachrichten etwas weiter, bis in die zeit des Gyges und Psam- 
metich (um 660 v. Chr.)’. 

2. About the list of the annual archons see p. 171 ff.; about the dpyovres Sexaervets and the 
second part of the list of kings see on 3234 F 23. 

3. IG i. 115. About the date of Drakon see p. 93 f. 

4. Aristot. ‘Adr. 3. 3. 

5. But the votive inscriptions from Mount Hymettos are now dated in dhe middle of the 
eighth century B.c. (Blegen, A. J. Arch. xxxvili, 1934, pp. 10 ff.; cf. Ullmann, ib. xxxix, 
1935, p. 376; Kretschmer, Glotta, xxvi, 1937, p. 35). No objection can therefore be raised 
against the keeping of an archons’ list from 683/2 B.c. onward (and even earlier) on account 
of the use of script. Inscriptions that can be used directly for historical purposes are 
very rare as late as the time of the Peisistratids. The earliest seems to be the votive in- 
scription (?) of the tapi IG? 1. 393 from the middle of the sixth century (A. Wilhelm, 
Beitrdge, 1909, p. 22 f.); the votive inscription of the younger Peisistratos (JG? 1. 761; Thuk. 
6. 54. 7) is considerably later; it probably is from 522/1 B.c. The votive inscription of the 
archon Kebris may be earlier (see on Philochoros F 31), and that of the archon Alkiphron 
(IG? i. 817) probably was. In the last decade of the century public votive inscriptions 
begin to be more numerous. Votive gifts made outside Athens like that of Hipparchos in the 
Boeotian Ptoion (L. Bizard, BCH xliv, 1920, p. 238) do not come into the discussion here. 

6. See pp. 217 ff. 

7. About Kylon see pp. 186 ff. 

8. Cf. Ch. III, § 4, nn. 68-70. 

9. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, pp. 14, n. 20; 261; cf. my p. 186. About Charmos see p. 92. 

10. About the tradition of the Persian Wars in Herodotos see RE Suppl. ii, 1913, col. 
403. 30 ff. 

II. See pp. 196 ff. 

12. That is probably the meaning of the title ’"Emypdppara ’Arrexd (328 T 1). 

13. About Krateros see RE xi, 1922, col. 1617 ff.; ATL i, 1939, P- 203f.; F Gr Hist no. 342. 

14. See Ch. II, § 4. 

15. See p. 153. 

16. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, passim. 

17. See Ch. II, § 3. 

18, See Introduction to Hellanikos. 

19. Agora Inv. No. J 4120, edited and discussed by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, viii, 1939, 
pp. 59 ff. On the date cf. n. 20. 
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20. In Athens herself the chronicle of the Asklepieion (see Ch. III, § 4, n. 24) dated by 
archons : the cult was introduced in 420/19 B.c. It also seems likely that there is a connexion 
with the change in the prescripts of the psephisms: from 421/o B.c. onward the archon is 
mentioned in the great majority of them (Luria, Herm. Ixii, 1927, pp. 257 ff.). 

a1. Ar. u. Ath.i, ch. 1. I do not enter into the details of the reasons given or of the esti- 
mate of the testimonies. I frequently disagree, if only because the facts are not always 
stated exactly (cf. n. 32). 

22. Busolt (Gr. G.? 11, 1895, p. 135, n. 3; but see n. 36), even after the "A@nvaiwy woAiteta 
was found, assumed three different beginnings of the list, or three different dates for the 
first archon Kreon: (1) 683/2 B.C. according to Marm. Par. A 32 and elsewhere (cf. n. 23) ; 
(2) 687/6 B.C. according to Pausan. 5. 10; 13. 7; cf. 4. 15. 1; (3) 681/o0 B.C. according to Kastor. 
In his opinion ‘widersprechen die schwankungen in bezug auf das anfangsjahr nicht der 
annahme, dass damals die gleichzeitige fiuhrung der listen der eponymen jahresbeamten be- 
gann; denn sie erklaren sich hinreichend durch die unregelmassigkeiten bei der besetzung 
des archontats mfolge der inneren kampfe vor und nach Solon’. This seems to me to be 
a contradiction in itself: if the official list entered dvapyiat, and Aristotle (Az. 13. 1-2; 
cf. p. 174 f.) proves that it did, it did not rest with those who used the list whether or no they 
counted the years in which a governing archon was not elected. It must be realized that 
wherever an absolute numeration of years (a fixed era) is lacking a divergence in chronology 
can arise only when more or fewer names or items occur in different lists. It is of no conse- 
quence whether the year is marked by an individual name or by avapyia. It is remarkable 
how hard it is for modern scholars to realize what is implied in the absence of an era: it is 
quite misleading when e.g. Wilamowitz (4r. u. Ath. i, p. 8) maintains that for the readers 
of Aristotle Solon’s archonship “ein epochenjahr war, das sie im gedachtnis hatten, wie fiir 
uns das jahr der reformation oder der franzésischen revolution’. Aristotle does not expect 
his readers to keep in their memory the archons’ list (ib., p. 3). Nobody, with the exception 
perhaps of a Hippias (Plato, Hipp. maz., p. 285) knows the archons’ list by heart, but anybody 
who did not trust the intervals given by Aristotle could check them by consulting an 
"Apxdvrwv avaypagy. The possibility of divergences could arise only if there was not one 
archons’ list but several, perhaps private lists among them (cf. n. 36), in which the names 
or their sequence varied. This supposition is excluded by the fact that not only for Aristotle 
‘no doubt is possible when an event is dated by the name of an archon’, but the same applies 
to our entire tradition from the time when there were archons, i.e. from the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. (see the names of archons known to us in the ‘Archontum tabulae’, PA ii, p. 631 f., 
where between 680/79 and 672/1 B.c. Teisandros must be inserted; about the year of 
Miltiades see Beloch, Gr. G.? 1. 2, p. 158; about that of Megakles see my p. 186; about the 
alleged archon Epainetos Ch. IT, § 3, n. 44); the name of the archon is always a sufficient 
dating: there is never a trace of variation in the equation of archons with years of olympiads. 
The witnesses adduced by Busolt are of no value: the idea that the list of Kastor began in 
681/o B.C. is as much due to misinterpretation of evidence as his alleged date 1194/3 for the 
fall of Troy, which E. Schwartz. (Die Koénigslisten, etc., 1894, pp. 1 ff.) has overthrown 
completely and finally ; the chronology of Kastor is always that of Eratosthenes and Apollo- 
doros. Pausanias is no witness at all in questions of chronology no matter whether or no 
we are able to explain the confusions he made (see Klio, ii, 1902, p. 410, n. 2; F Gr Hist 
ili a, p. 190. 6 ff.). After the ‘A@nvaiwy woAcreta had been found scholars referred to ch. 14. 1 
for the assertion that there were two different dates for Solon’s archonship, viz. 594/3 and 
592/1 (591/0) B.C. : xaréoxe (scil. [ecciorparos) tHv axpomodw Erer Sevtépwe Kal TplaxooTat pera 
THY THY vopwr Dear, ett Kwpéou dpxyovros. They were wrong in doing so: A. Bauer’s altera- 
tion of devrdpax to 6 is necessary for reasons of the matter (Ch. III, § 4,n.71). Icannot accept 
the suggestion of N.G. L. Hammond (J # St Ix, 1940, pp. 71 ff.), who founds his hypothesis 
mainly on the corruption of figures, when he distributes the activity of Solon as d:aAAaxri}s 
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and voyobérns between the two years 594/3 and 592/1 B.c. I therefore keep to the archons’ list 
proposed in Ph U xvi, pp. 168,n. 10; 184,n. 1 for the years 595/4—580/79 B.C. and 561/0-556/5B.C., 
(17,n. 46). Those who believe Aristotle capable of calculating by two different lists of archons 
cannot be refuted, but need not be taken into account. It would lead us too far to enter in 
detail upon all attempts made to evade this conclusion. Beloch, Gr. G,? i. 2, 1913, pp. 160 ff., 
shifts the difficulty when he finally declares ‘the contradiction in the sources to be only 
apparently a contradiction’ because Solon had probably remained in office for several 
years. This solution involves a serious difficulty concerning the recensio. If Solon had 
held the office of eponymous archon for several years in the extraordinary position of a 
ScadAaxris Kat dpywv this fact must have been expressed in some way in the list of archons 
like the dvapxiat and the archonship of Damasias which lasted two years; and Aristotle, for 
whom the archonship of Solon was the chronological starting-point, must have expressly 
stated the fact as he stated it in the case of Damasias (‘A@z. 13. 1-2). Our sources for the 
early part of the archons’ list are very poor, but as far as they go we must keep to them, 
and we must do so particularly in this special case because the year before Solon, and the 
years between Solon and the first anarchy are occupied by other names both in my list and 
in that of Beloch (op. cit., p. 169): there is no room for a tenure of office by Solon extending 
over several years, and I do not see how Beloch proposes to combine his hypothesis with 
his own list of archons. Ledl’s assumption of an original beginning of the official archons’ 
list in 686/5 B.C. (see p. 172) as late as in Hellanikos does not affect the question of the dates 
for Kreon and Solon. 

23. About the tradition and the fixation of the year in relation to our era see Jacoby, 
Klio, 11, 1902, pp. 409 ff. I wish to state here that I consider the year to be historical and the 
earliest attested date in Attic history. I have no confidence in the preceding parts of the 
list, even less in the dpxovres Sexaereis than in those da Biov, and I do not believe that we 
can gain from them any historical facts (as distinguished from the question about the 
origin and the significance of the names admitted into the list). I consider the institution 
of an annually changing dpywv beside the BaciAev’s (who need by no means have simul- 
taneously become an annual ‘official’) to be a single and revolutionary action of the nobility. 
We know nothing of the preceding conflicts. But I believe the aristocrats capable of having 
recognized at once the necessity of entering in a list the annually changing archons because 
a designation of the years was even more needed in daily life than in politics. And how 
should a year be denoted otherwise than by a ‘ruler’? Seen. 28 and on Hellanikos 3234 F 23. 

24. A, ep. 32. 

25. "Aéw. 4. 1. It is possible that in the lost part other datings by names of archons 
occurred, as e.g. that the affair of Kylon was assigned to the archonship of Megakles (see 
p. 186). I cannot acknowledge the reasons which cause Wilamowitz to infer (op. cit. i, p. 9) 
that Aristotle “did not trust early tradition as to the exact year’: the contrary is obvious, 
for Aristotle dates Drakon by the year. In 4. 1 the statement of an interval by years was 
impossible because the words pera dé raira ypdvou twos ov moAAod SteADdvTos .. . Apdxwv 
xtA, have no reference to any definite preceding event; 5. 1 (taxupas S€ ris ordoews ovons 
Kat 7oAdv xpovov avTixabnpévew adA7jAots), however, reaches back, beyond the constitution 
of Drakon (ch. 4), to the description of conditions in ch. 2, at the beginning of which occur 
the words zoAdv xypévor (2. 1). This description of conditions could naturally be dated only 
by its end (néxpt ScAwvos 2. 2); a statement of the interval in years was not possible. We 
expect a date only for the interval between Drakon (archon Aristaichmos) and Solon. 
The date is not absolutely necessary, because the legislation of Drakon is merely a detail 
from the long time of ordots; moreover the constitution of Drakon is an insertion, no 
matter whether made by Aristotle or by somebody else. It would be important only if the 
conjecture (above, p. 94) could be made a certainty that the date én’ "Aptoraiypov dpxorros 
was also taken from the oligarchic pamphlet of c. goo B.c. For this would imply that the 
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writer knew the early part of the archons’ list (Kreon—-Solon), no matter again whether he 
knew it from Hellanikos or from the official publication of ¢. 425 B.c. 

26. .The Parian Marble omitted the name because the note could not be dated either here 
or in A, ep. 1 by the ordinary formula apxovros (BactAevorros) ’AOyvynow rod Setva, But in 
A, ep. 1 the note itself gave the name (a¢’ od Kéxpoy Adqvav eBacitevoev) and in A, ep. 32 
the author could (and should) easily have given the name in a second sentence: xai mp@ros 
qpfev Kpéwy (cf. Euseb. Arm. Chron., p. 88. 25 ff. Karst ; Cramer, An. Par. ii, 139. 26; Synkell. 
Chron., p. 400. 2 ff. ed. Bonn). Anybody contending that in this Afthis it was not Kpéwv 
but some other name that opened the list cannot be refuted, any more than doubts con- 
cerning the name Kpéwy (or for that matter Médwv) can be refuted (Beloch, op. cit., 
p. 157 al.). But neither Kreon nor Medon is an unusual name in Athens. These ae. 
however, belong to the question as to the authenticity of the early part of the list (see n. 23) 
and we are here concerned with the tradition. 

27. Cf. nn. 25; 28. 

28. Studien zur alt. athen. Veifissunespesthachie, 1914, pp. 143 ff. (about the similar, but 
more thoroughgoing hypothesis of Seeck, K/zo, iv, 1904, p. 305, see on 323. F 23). He takes 
his departure from my supposition (KJ1o, ii, 1902, pp. 434 ff.; cf. Beloch, Gr. G.? i. 2, p. 156) 
that the dpyovres Sexaerets are the invention of a chronologist, and that Eratosthenes 
degraded the last three dpyovres da Biov into Sexaerets in order to fit the Attic list into his 
system and adjust it to his fixed point, viz. the fall of Troy = 1184/3B.c. It would accord- 
ingly be arguable in principle that the Sexaerets as a whole were a late invention made in 
the time after Hellanikos (Ledl; Cary, CAH iii, 1925, p. 591). But is this credible? It is 
difficult to see which of the Atthidographers could have been sufficiently interested in 
universal chronology, and sufficiently authoritative at the same time for carrying through 
an invention like that. 

29. See on Hellanikos 323a@ F 23. 

30. Such a procedure could be discussed for Hellanikos who (like Erastosthenes later) 
probably fitted the Attic chronology into the system which he had developed in his genea- 
logical books and followed in the universal chronicle of the ‘Jépecas. But even for Hellanikos 
it does not seem credible that he should have made alterations in a documentary list. His 
device probably was the harmless introduction of the Sexaerets ; hardly even the degrading 
of archons for life into archons for ten years. Cf, n. 28. 

31. See p. 180f. 

32. Aristot. ’A@x, 21. 4 xai Snporas emroinacev aAAjAwy Tods oixodvtas ev ExdoTar THY Sjuwv, 
iva p17) waTpolev rpocayopevorres e€eAeyxwowv Tovs veotroAiras, aAAa TaY Siwy avayopedwaur, 
dOev Kat Kadovow "APnvaia adds adrods trav Sjuwv. The sentence beginning with 66ev states 
the official usage; the sentence with iva gives Aristotle’s explanation of the enactment of 
Kleisthenes. There can be no doubt that an official Athenian name in the internal inter- 
course of the State really consisted of the individual name and the demotikon only. (I do 
not find Kahrstedt, Studien, 1, pp. 199 ff. quite clear.) Wilamowitz’s statements (Ar. u. 
Ath. i, pp. 6 ff.) about the terminology and an alleged difference at different times in the 
way of distinguishing homonymous archons are wrong because he incomprehensibly begins 
with the assertion that ‘die chroniken wohl wie die offiziellen register, von denen CIA 859 
[ JG? 11. 1706] eine probe gibt, die personen mit dem vollen namen, zaz7pd@ev Kai rod Sypou, 
benannt haben’. The list JG? 11. 1706 (cf. Dow, Hesperza, ii, 1933, p. 418) of the colleges from 
2209/8 to 213/12 B.C. gives no patronymics; and the archon of 406/5 B.C. (to give one example 
among many) is called KadAlas 6 "AyyeAp6ev in both the decree [G? i, 124 and in Aristotle 
"Aér. 34. 1. The usage in the Atthides is the same throughout: e.g. Androtion F 44 (see 
also the list of strategoi F 38); Philochoros F 49; 56 (see also F 58; 149); and a comparison 
with Thukydides shows that they acted deliberately; the latter, for whatever reasons, 
mostly mentions the strategoi zavpé@ev and without a demotikon. The lists, both official 
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lists and any given in the Afthides, do not distinguish homonymous archons at all, because 
in a full list it was not necessary to do so: compare again the list of Stephanephoroi of 
Miletos ; for the years 229/8-226/5 B.C. (Milet iii, no. 124. 4-7) we find "AmdAAwv Acds four times 
in succession without any distinctive addition; but in prescripts of decrees it is e.g. emt rod 
cod rod Sevrdpov Tod pera APnvaydpay (ib. no. 33) or Tod terdprov (ib. 41), ‘Die aufgabe: wie 
findet man leicht und sicher einen gegebenen namen’ does not apply until an individual 
archon has to be designated outside the context of the list. The scholia in these cases 
mostly mention the predecessor or the successor in order to facilitate the consulting of a list 
(which is always supposed to be accessible to the reader) : e.g. Hyp. Aristoph. Lys, €6:5ax6y 
emt KaAAlov dpxovros tod pera Kdedxpirov apgavros (412/11 B.C.); Ran, €58ax8n émi Kaddiov 
Tob peta "Avriyévy (406/5 B.C.); Schol. Ran. 694 (= Hellanikos F 25) Sce€tav ra emi "Avreyevous 
tot (po) KadXov, and often. The author of the Parian Marble, however, used ordinals: 
Kptrias 6 mpérepos A ep. 36; Aapacias 6 Sevrepos ep. 38; -vaiov rod mporépou ep. 43; Tod dev- 
zépov Pawinnisou ep. 48; KaddAlov rod mporépov ep. 59; KadAiov rot Seurépou (mporépov the 
stone) ep. 64. The great number of examples makes it certain that for Damasias, too, the 
ordinal is to distinguish him from another archon (namely the Damasias of 639/8 B.C.). 
Wilamowitz is wrong in this point, too, with grave consequences for the chronology of the 
Holy War: if the second year was meant it must have been 76 devrepov (Kirchner, Rh. 
Mus. lin, 1898, p. 380 f.; Jacoby, Das Marm. Par., 1904, p. 165 f.; F Gr Hist ii D, p. 687. 30 ff.). 
It is not probable that the official list added even this 76 Sev7epov; it was sufficient that the 
name occurred twice (or three times). 

33- p. 175 f. 

34. Cf. pp. 153 ff. 

35. It seems sufficient in this instance, too, to refer to the list of Stephanephoroi at 
Miletos (p. 180 f. with the notes, in which other lists are enumerated). For Athens compare 
e.g. the chronicle of the Asklepieion (n. 20), or the Aidacxadia: at the opening of which 
the Nixa: Atovvoraxai of Aristotle probably stood ; the first part of the list down to at least 
347/6 B.C. was drawn up at one time; it was then continued ‘in all probability immediately 
after each performance’ (A. Wilhelm, Urkunden Dramat. Auffiihrungen, 1906, p. 7). 

36. Jacoby, Kilzo, ni, 1902, p. 409, n. 3; see now (cf. n. 22) Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, 
li, 1926, p. 786 ‘der feste punkt, von dem abwarts eine sichere chronologische tiberlieferung 
vorlag, war das jahr, mit dem die amtlich und gleichzeitig gefiihrte liste der einjahrigen 
archonten anfing. Die liste, an deren anfang der archon Kreon stand, begann héchst- 
wahrscheinlich 683/2.... Den beginn der liste betrachtet die tberlieferung offenbar mit 
recht als den zeitpunkt der einfiihrung der einjahrigen amtsdauer.’ Wilamowitz (Ar. wu. 
Ath. i, p. 9 f.; cf. n. 25) is more sceptical but not very definite and without positive argu- 
ments: ‘wir mégen immerhin die uns iiberlieferten daten aus der Alteren zeit mit einer 
reserve betrachten, die sich bewusst ist dass sie einige latitude lassen muss; aber mit 
dieser reserve kénnen und miissen wir ihnen so weit trauen, als wir an die anwendung der 
schrift und die erhaltung der denkmaler glauben dirfen.’ Beloch, Gr. G.? i. 2, 1913, p. 157 f. 
(cf. nn. 22; 26): “die liste selbst wird ja in der hauptsache authentisch sein, aber wir 
haben keine gewahr dafiir, dass sie liickenlos iberliefert war, und dass nicht namen inter- 
poliert worden sind; es ware sogar sehr merkwiirdig, wenn das nicht geschehen wire.’ 
Cary (CAH iii, 1925, p. 591) is of course correct in stating: ‘it is merely a probable, not a 
certain inference that 683/2 B.C. was the year in which the archonship became an annual 
office.’ It is conceivable in theory that the list was preserved or kept only from 683/2 B.C. 
onward, as it is possible that there were archons under and later alongside of, the kings, or 
that a number of the so-called Medontids, if not all, were dpyovres. I do not think that this is 
probable (about Aristotle ’Az. 3. 3, a passage by no means easy, see on 323a F 23; about the 
alleged dpxovres Sexaereis see n. 28), and in my opinion we need not complicate the question 
of the archons’ list by these speculations. Nor do I see any reason to assume the existence 
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of private lists of archons, which differed from those kept officially (cf. n. 22). For Rome 
A. Rosenberg (Finleitung u. Quellenkunde z. rém. Gesch., 1920, p. 114) suggested the existence 
of numerous private lists of officials before 320 B.c. (for him the alleged beginning of an 
official state chronicle), in which the persons who kept them ‘jotted down briefly great 
political events 1m order to remember them’ (my italics); and Gelzer (Herm. |xix, 1934, 
p. 56, n. 2) finds the suggestion ‘very noteworthy’. I am quite sceptical; but historians of 
Rome may settle that question among themselves. If private lists were kept in Rome 
matters were different in Athens: the archons’ list is certainly uniform and it is more trust- 
worthy than the list of consuls, which was manipulated (partly on the basis of synchronisms 
with Greek history). There is not the least trace of private lists in the possession of the 
great clans: had there been any we should find archons’ dates in Herodotos, but neither he 
nor Thukydides (who used the archons’ list in 6. 54. 6) yields anything suggestive of such 
private lists. Positively, not only do the individual names in the first part, which begin in 
681/o B.C., inspire confidence, but also general conditions for a regular keeping of the lst 
seem to have been more favourable in Athens than in the far more turbulent Ionian cities. 
Apparently in Miletos the continuous list of stephanephoroi did not begin until ¢. 525 B.C. 
(see Ch. ITI, § 4, n. 27; about Samos and the islands see pp. 182 ff.), whereas in Athens no 
considerable interruptions in the supreme office (if any at all) took place during the seventh 
century: the attempt of Kylon failed; the Peisistratids respected the constitution, and 
permitted the regular elections of archons (Hdt. 1. 59.6; Thuk. 6.54.6; Agora Inv. No. J 4120. 
In the stormy times between Solon’s archonship and Peisistratos’ tyranny irregularities 
occurred, but we find them recorded in the list (cf. p. 174 f.). Of course similar nappeniige 
are possible in the years before Solon. 
37. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 6. 

38. See Ch. I. This chronicle would anyhow not be the only source (it was not official 
according to Wilamowitz). Even in Rome there existed lists of consuls other than the 
‘chronicle’ of the ponttfices. 

39. Bauer raised the question as to who kept the lists of officials in Athens, but he did not 
attempt to answer it (Ch. I, §1,n. 23). As far as I know nobody took up the question after 
Bauer. Wilamowitz (in whom we expect it, Ar. u. Ath. i, ch. 1) did not put it because he 
was in quest of the far more complicated chronicle, of which the list was the backbone. 
And even here the Roman parallel misled him: although it is a fact that the calendar- 
board of the pontifices had for its heading the names of the consuls et alzorum magistratuum, 
it is a rash, and probably a wrong, inference that there was no other place in Rome at which 
was kept a list at least of the consuls. For, as far as we can see, the list of consuls (to what- 
ever degree it may be interpolated) reaches back to earlier times than the earliest date 
suggested for the putting up in writing of the calendar by the pontifices. 

40. It is uncertain whether full archons’ lists were kept officially at all in pre-Hellenistic 
times (Ch. IT, § 3, n. 43). The assumption of Seeck (Klz0, iv, 1904, p. 293 f.) that this was the 
case ‘at the latest from the time of Drakon’s legislation’ is due to his confidence in the 
authenticity of Drakon’s constitution ('Aéz. 4). The words *A@z. 3. 5 emi 3¢ LéAwvos dmavres 
(the new archons) eés 76 Oecpoferciov ovv@APov is no sufficient support of the inference. 

41. The Rhodian law Syll.3 723 of c. 100 B.c. prescribes (I give the text according to 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Arch. Rel. Wiss. xxvii, 1929, pp. 349 ff.) of pév tepeis avaypaddvrwy 
70, OvOpaTa Ta aUTMY Kal TaTpLtaoTt Kal Sdyou Kal Tov Lep7H Tod ‘AXiov ed’ od EAaxe* 6 8 Exopevens 
fepatevwy pera Tov eveotaxdta ToTLypapeTw THL TPO avrod icparevoarrs EoTe Tiva Kai Ta ETT 
omdaa leparevoe, 

42. See p. 92f. About a faint trace of a note, which perhaps comes from the list of the 
Baoureis, see Ch. II, § 3, n. 44. 

43. See Androtion F 38; cf. p.g1. In the fragments of Philochoros strategoi frequently 
occur, but in the narrative. It cannot be proved that he himself consulted the lists. 
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44. See p. 92 f. 45. Cf. n. 36. 

46. "Ad. 13. 1-2. Iadhere to the list put forward in Ph U xvi, pp. 167 ff., which gives the 
avapxiat in 590/89 and 586/5 B.c., and Damasias in 582/1-580/79 B.C. (cf.n. 22). This chronology 
agrees with that of the Parian Marble, A 37-8, about the Sacred War and the first (counted) 
celebration of the Pythia. I arrived at the dates by always reckoning the intervals with the 
inclusion of both termini as Aristotle gives them and by understanding &a rév adrdv 
xpovwy according to the requirements of the context as meaning d:a wévre érdv (to the 
examples given op. cit., p. 171, n. 13 add: Isokrates, Archtd. 27; Ephoros, F Gr Hist 70 F 9). 
Beloch’s conception of pera 5€ raira 31a rHv adradv ypdvwv as Meaning ‘immediately after’ 
is impossible linguistically (Gr. G.? 1. 2, p. 164; cf. the list of archons, p. 169, in which all 
years from Philombrotos to Damasias are wrong in my opinion): da rév adrav xypovwy 
after wera raira can only denote the interval between the second dvapyia and the archon- 
ship of Damasias (or rather his irregular government, with which Aristotle is concerned) ; 
see €.2. ever § Kal TplaxooTau pera THY TOV vonwY Odow 14. 1; Eres 5é TowSexdrw pera Talra 
14. 3 and similar expressions. Therefore, if we do not delete the words (and we have 
no reason for doing so, although Kaibel and Wilamowitz deleted them) they state that 
this interval was the same as the two others which Aristotle indicated by the words 7d 
néunron eree and made éret wéunrer: he avoids a third éret wéux7we by varying the expres- 
sion, the meaning of which is unmistakable (‘then, after the same interval’). The reader 
is probably not interested in the details of the reasons Van Johnson gives for his wild ideas 
(Proc. Am. Phil. Ass. \xvii, 1936, p. xli): ‘just possible that the entire episode 13. 2 is a 
corrupted version of what once filled the gap between the paragraphs 1 and 2 of ch. 22’ 
(sic); the third Damasias in the years after Kleisthenes ; the grotesque explanation of the 
ten archons of the three classes, etc. 

47. See nn. 223 36. 

48. Aristot. "Adz. 33. 1 pivas peév obv tows rérrapas depecvev 9 THY TETpaKOoiwY TOALTELA, Kat 
Hptev e€ a’rdv Mvacidoyos Sipnvov emi Oeorwdpmov apxovros (411/10 B.C.) (és) Hp tovs ém- 
Aoizous Séxa pavas. Xenoph. Hell. 2. 3. 1 Hvb0ddpou 8° ev *AOyvats dpxovros (404/3 B.C.) dv 
"A@nvaior, ore ev oAtyapyiat mupebn, od« cvopalovaty, aGAX’ avapxiay tov evauToy Kadodarv. 
Diodor. 14. 3. I avapxias yap ovens "Adjnvnow da tH Karddvow Tis Wyepovias. The archon of 
411/10 B.C.‘ was called Theopompos also in the Aithts of Philochoros (F 139); we have no 
testimony in Philochoros for the archon of 404/3 (see n. 50). . 

49. If we may interpret accurately “AOz. 13. 1 the election of a supreme official for the 
first year of anarchy was not achieved (ot xaréornoav dpxovra S1a THY ordow), whereas the 
memory of the archon for the second was to be deleted (8a 77}v adriy airiav avapxiav éroln- 
cav). But the preservation of the name of Damasias makes this exact interpretation 
doubtful. 

50. It is possible that this arrangement was made for purely practical reasons: for 
business transactions dvapyia is not a serviceable date, and it becomes entirely cumbersome 
when the avapyias accumulate (cf. the afovpynriat of Apollo in Milet III no. 32). Correctly 
speaking all years of the tyranny ought to have borne the label davapyia; actually even the 
year 404/3 B.C. was repeatedly simply called émi ITv@o0dwpou (Lysias 7. 9; Aristot. ’A@r. 35. 1; 
41.1). In later times, too, such ‘dictatorships’ (rarely occurring) seem to have been treated 
im the same manner. Olympiodoros ruled for two years, 294/3 and 293/2 B.c. (Dinsmoor, 
The Archons, 1931, p. 43 f.; Kirchner, Gnomon, viii, 1932, p. 449 f.); and in IG? ii. 389 Dins- 
moor supplements [ézi ’OAvpm)}oddpou dpxovros Sevdre[pov Eros]; Medeios ruled for three 
years (91/o-89/8 B.C.) with a following dvapxia (PA 10098; Dinsmoor, I.c.). 

51. Cf. n. 48. Adcock, CQ xviii, 1924, p. 175, n. 2, suggests ‘that the two months is a 
deduction, and possibly a legitimate one, from the fact that the archon list showed ten 
archons ruling the rest of the year, etc.’ (see also Cornelius, Die Tyrannis, 1929, p. 13). 
But how did one know that the ten archons who followed Damasias were taken from the three 
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classes? I think we must assume that the list perhaps said Aapacias Sinvov, and subse- 
quently gave three groups of names with the addition é€ edzarpiddyv, etc. If there had been 
more for Damasias than merely the date, e.g. a note on the usurpation, Aristotle would 
certainly have expressly mentioned his ‘tyranny’—for this conception is emphatically set 
forth in chs. 11 and 12. We are certaifily correct in assuming that the ten substitutional 
archons replaced the dpywv, not the board (De Sanctis, Althis?, 1912, p. 265 f.; E. Meyer, 
Forsch. ii, p. 537 f£.). But we must consider the possibility that for the years of usurpation 
581/o and 580/79 an election of archons did not take place at all. 

52. “Abr. 5. 2. 

53- Herodotos, who did not know the archons’ list, knows nothing of this regulation ; for 
him Solon is merely the law-giver of Athens (1. 29. 1; cf. 2. 177. 2). 

54. Only if Solon had no colleagues can the words xat rv woAtreiav éxérpepav adrdt bear 
the full meaning they suggest. It is also easier to understand in that case that he could 
put up the festival calendar, and introduce a new board of exegetai (Ch. I, § 2, pp. 36 ff.), 
acts which otherwise rather belonged to the official sphere of the BaotAevs. I think at any rate 
that we can by this assumption answer the question about Solon’s full authority better 
than by introducing (with Wade-Gery, CQ xxvii, 1933, p. 22 f.) the later conception of 
avroxpatwp which is concerned with constitutional law. Matters lawfully resolved upon in 
the year of Solon may have been arbitrarily carried through by Damasias (cf. n. 51). 
In regard to Peisistratos we have the express statement that he altered nothing in the 
offices, and Hippias kept to this policy (cf. n. 36). 

55. To use the words of Busolt, Staatsk. 1, p. 38; cf. Ch. III, §4,n.6. | 

56. 6.54.6-7; cf. p.163f. I must give a warning against suppositions like those thrown out 
by Cornelius, Die Tyrannis in Athen, 1929, p. 10, n. 25, just because I admit the possibility 
of drawing political inferences from the archons’ list and from family history, and because 
I do not hesitate to maintain that a modern historian would learn infinitely more about 
sixth-century history from these sources. Atthidography, working as it did with methods 
widely different from ours, certainly did not date the battle of Pallene by the names of 
Kleisthenes, Hippias, and Hipparchos, which stood in the list for years in the forties, but 
quite simply by the duration of the continuous tyranny, which Herodotos gave from oral 
tradition as 36 years (see pp. 188 ff.). The addition of the intervening 35 years to 511/10 
yielded the year 546/5 B.c., and the matter was thus settled. 


4. THE ELEMENTS OF THE TRADITION, II: THE ALLEGED 
PRE-LITERARY CHRONICLES 
1. See Ch. I, § 1. 
2. For the West, where we are not informed about chronicles, and where they do not 
seem to have existed, Wilamowitz typically assumes (Ar. u. Ath. 11, p. 27 f.) that “Chalcidic 
chronicles, though they may be lost to us, gave the impetus’ to Antiochos of Syracuse for 
writing what Wilamowitz calls ‘the chronicle of his native town’ (he counts among the 
Chalcidic chroniclers Hippys of Rhegion, about whom see RE viii, col. 1927; cf. Ch. II, 
§ 3, n. 44. Schwartz, RE i, col. 2492, no. 60, calls the book of Antiochos a ‘chronicle of 
Italy’). The work of Antiochos, which extends from the first King Kokalos down to the 
time of the writer and the year 424/3 B.C., is called by Diodoros (12. 71. 2) 4 ra&v LineArnay 
icropia, and by Pausanias (10. 11. 3) 2uxeAdris cvyypady. Neither title need exclude 
the form of a chronicle; but Dion. Hal. AR 1. 22. 5 states expressly that Antiochos (in con- 
trast with Hellanikos, F Gr Hist 4 F 79) xpovov prev ot SyAoi ris SuaBacews (scil. rdv LtxeAdy). 
This statement makes the form of the chronicle impossible. Antiochos did not ‘imitate 
Tonic annalistic records’ (Schwartz, l.c., without an attempt at proof) but supplemented 
Herodotos for the West: he and his successors show the type of the Hellentka. (Wilamo- 
witz’s assertion that Antiochos ‘wrote so shortly after the death of Herodotos that he could 
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not have used him’ is a preconceived opinion: we have, for dating Antiochos, only the 
terminus post 424/3 B.C., and Herodotos’ work made an epoch at once.) If Antiochos cited 
sources they were (as for Herodotos) the Adyror (cf. Ch. IIT, §6,n. 5). The dates of the founda- 
tions of Sicilian cities, which Thukydides probably took from Hellanikos (about the various 
traditions see Beloch Gr. G.?1, 2, pp. 221 ff.; Burn, J H St lv, 1935, pp. 130 ff.), are based upon 
that of the foundation of Syracuse, which is calculated by the pedigree of her founder Archias. 
This date therefore depends upon the date for Herakles and the chronology of myths. 
This would accord with the methods of Hellanikos. We do not know anything about 
Antiochos’ chronology, even for the post-Trojan time. 

3. About avaypadai see v. Gutschmid, Kl. Schr. i (1861), pp. 542 ff. (cf. also iv, 1864, 
pp. 1 ff.) ; about the historical term see W. Jaeger, Diokles, 1938, pp. 127 ff. (The RE treats 
the juristic term alone, and insufficiently at that.) A systematic investigation of the matter 
and the word would be desirable. The doubts of Laqueur (RE xiii, col. 1091. 41) as to the 
early beginnings of dvaypagai seem to be justified (although he gives no reasons). There 
are serious doubts concerning the early part of the list of ephors before 556/5 B.c. and about 
the contemporary record of Olympionikai from 776 B.c. onward. Concerning the latter I 
am no longer so confident as I was in Klzo ix, 1909, p. 111, n. 1, and still in F Gr Hist i (1925), 
P. 477- 23 ff.; and I should now write differently about the ‘first ephor’ Chilon from what I 
said in Ph U xvi, 1902, pp. 183 ff. 

4. The antiquity of the supposed annotations seems to be overestimated generally. I 
think E. Meyer, G. d. A. ii, 1893, § 3, is correct in stating that ‘diese aufzeichnungen wohl 
nirgends uber das 6. jhdt. hinaufgereicht haben’. Laqueur, too (l.c., col. rog1. 28 ff.) does 
not date earlier the pre-literary chronicle of Samos, which he considers to be the first of its 
kind (cf. p. 183 with n. 57). 

5. The survey given by Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. ii, pp. 21 ff. is fundamental, but it 
urgently requires to be brought up to date. The writings of M. Vogt, ‘Die griech. Lokal- 
historiker’, Jahrb. Suppl. xxvii (1902), Laqueur (n. 6), or L. Pearson, Early Ionian 
Historians, 1939, do not fill this gap. 

6. E. Meyer, op. cit., §3: ‘die altesten rein historischen nachrichten bestehen in aufzeich- 
nungen von jahrbeamten, siegern in wettkampfen, stammbéumen u. a. Sie beginnen im 
8. jhdt.; der anfang der Olympionikenliste 776 v. Chr., der ephorenliste 755/4, der attischen 
archontenliste 682/1 sind die ersten genau fixierten daten der griechischen geschichte. An 
sie relhen sich die griindungsdaten der kolonieen, welche zwar meist lediglich auf kom- 
binationen beruhen (§ 285), aber doch annahernd richtig sind und in einzelnen fallen wohl 
auch auf derartige listen von jahrbeamten zuriickgehen. Aus den zunachst zu praktischen 
zwecken gefiihrten beamtenlisten sind dann durch einfiigung einzelner notizen iiber 
wichtige und unwichtige begebenheiten allmahlich stadtchroniken (dpoc, d. i. jahrbiicher) 
erwachsen, die seit dem 5. jhdt. fiir die wichtigeren staaten vielfach bearbeitet und mit 
einer ausfithrlichen darstellung der mythischen urgeschichte der gemeinde ausgestattet 
sind (dpoypd¢got, xrices).” C. Wachsmuth, Finlettung 1. d. Stud. d. alt. Gesch. 1895, p. 554: 
‘die Lokalchronik hat sich an gewisse fortlaufende listen und verzeichnisse (dvaypa¢ai) 
lokaler literatur angelehnt . . . diesen namenlisten sind allmahlich kurze notizen beige- 
schrieben worden, die tiber wichtigste dussere ereignisse, kriege, belagerungen, vertrage, 
aussendung von kolonieen auskunft gaben; auch aufnahme neuer kulte, stiftung grosser 
heiligtimer, glanzende festfeiern wurden vermerkt; endlich notierte man auch . . . auffal- 
lende naturerscheinungen u. dgl. Aus solchen chronikalischen aufzeichnungen sind im 5. 
jhdt. die mit ionischem namen dpot, d. h. jahrbiicher, genannten schriften erwachsen.’ 
Busolt(-Swoboda), Griech. Staatsk. i, 1920, p. 38 ‘die beamtenlisten legten die grundlage zu 
einer sicheren chronologie, sie bildeten zugleich das gerippe fiir stadtchroniken. Schon 
frihzeitig mitissen sich an die listen amtliche notizen iber wichtige oder merkwiirdige 
begebenheiten, namentlich auch iiber verfassungsgeschichtliche ereignisse, angeschlossen 
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haben.’ Wilamowitz, Gr. Lit.3 1912, p. 56 (see nn. 5; 7). Laqueur, ‘Lokalchronik’, RE xiii, 
1927, cols. 1083 ff. (see n. 17). 

7. This becomes very clear in Busolt, Staatsk. i, p. 38, n. 2, About Wilamowitz’s concep- 
tion of the Aithis see p. 3 with n. 20, He evidently ascribes to it quite a unique character ; 
for he finds in the [onic chronicle only ‘names, years, and bare facts’ (Gr. Lit.3 1912, p. 56) 
In comparison with the ‘variegated amplitude’ and the artistic form of novelistic tales 
handed down orally. 

8. See Ch. ITI, § 2. 

g. See p. 175 f. 

to. The division is necessary because opinions are divided concerning Athens in particular. 
E. Meyer (G. d. A. ii, 1893) was sceptical, saying in the general ‘Quellenkunde’, § 3: ‘in 
Athen hat die chronik, die grundlage der spateren Atthiden und Verfassungsgeschichten, 
auch fir das 6. jhdt. mezst [my italics] nicht mehr als die beamtennamen enthalten’ (we ask 
how it could in these circumstances become the basis for the Atthides and the Politeiai). 
In a later passage (§ 405 A) E. Meyer explains that ‘alte historische beischriften zu der 
archontenliste schwerlich irgendwo anzunehmen sind’, and he expressly denies them (forsch. 
il, 1899, p. 241) for the chronology of the Peisistratids. Seeck (Klio iv, 1904, p. 292) even denies 
all annotations ; and Laqueur, l.c., col. 1091. 52 ff.; 1094. 60 ff. (cf. Ch. III, § 1, n. 8) rejects 
the idea of ‘the keeping of a regular chronicle’, which in his opinion is a ‘foreign substance 
in the Afthzs’, not being earlier than the influence of the Ionian dpo. (one wonders why he 
does not simply mention Hellanikos). Wachsmuth, on the other hand (l.c., p. 555 f.), allows 
the keeping of a chronicle, similar to that supposed in Ionia, to hold good for Athens, and 
Busolt was converted to this view under the influence of Wilamowitz (Gr. G.? ii, 1895, 
p. 808; Staatsk. p. 38; cf. n. 7). To these writers all those must be added who believe in a 
more or less detailed chronicle kept by the exegetai. 

11. It is impossible in my opinion for us to assume even a mere list of officials as early 
as the eighth century (Wilamowitz, Herm, xxiii). For the fifth century not only does the 
memory of contemporaries distinctly begin to play a part, but historical literature exists ; it 
began with Pherekydes and Herodotos. There always remains the question as to where Hel- 
lanikos got the dates of the archons for the Pentekontaetia (and earlier times); cf. Ch. ITT, § 3. 

12, De Thuc.5. The following argument is directed against Laqueur, I.c., col. rogo. 30 ff. 

13. In order to provide a correct point of view in judging the testimony of Dionysios I 
state again (cf. p. 86) that he is actually describing a development of (historical) prose 
primarily in respect of style, but by over-emphasizing the local limitation of contents in 
early writers and by dividing them into the two groups zpo rod [eAomovvnoraxot and dAtyun 
dé mpeoBurepo. trav IleAoTovynovaxdy wai péxpt tis Oovxvdidov wapexretvaytes HAtkias he 
converts the stylistic development into a development in historiography, and this naturally 
makes difficulties for the modern reader. Hellanikos, who opens the second group, is 
brought among the dpxyato: ovyypadgeis, who write local history ; whereas the new group of 
universal historians opens with Herodotos, who is dated by the statement yevoyevos oAiyar 
aporepov tTav Ilepaicdv, mapexreivas 5é péexpt trav LedoTovvyotaxav. This grouping may be 
connected with the fact that in antiquity Hellanikos is mostly dated far too early (see 
Introduction to Hellanikos). Actually the early historians Hekataios and Akusilaos 
do not belong to the xar’ €Ovn nai xara modes Statpodvres; the whole idea is wrong that 
Greek historiography began with local history. But the vagueness of the passage may be 
due to abbreviation by Dionysios, or, even more likely, to Theophrastos himself, in whose 
time the writing of history had long been understood to mean writing contemporary his- 
tory, all other branches of historiography being considered secondary species or (in the 
manner of Aristotle) preliminary stages. The consequence is that Dionysios describes a 
development from local to universal, and thence to contemporary history which, to a 
certain extent, turns the actual development upside down. 
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14. That is in fact the procedure which we generally find in Herodotos; it is typical for 
his historical method, and he calls it A€yerw ra. Aeydpeva. But, the procedure described does 
not apply at least to Hekataios among the early historians, for that writer means not 
simply to pass on, but to criticize the material handed down to him (F Gr Hist 1 F 1; cf. 
Die Antike ii, 1926, pp. 1 ff.). Hekataios’ subject-matter, moreover, does not consist of 
doa Stecuulovro rapa tots émywpios pvapat, but of the contents of the epic poems, the 
‘EAAjvev Adyo.. We find the same criticism in Herodotos (owing to the influence of Heka- 
taios) whenever he touches upon epic subject-matter, and on some few occasions he applies 
the criticism to the modern time, for which he was the first to collect material, and about 
which he believes himself to ‘know’ something: éyd dé ddetAw Adyew ra Aeydpeva, weDecOal 
ye pev ov wavrdmact odeiAw, Kat por TobTo To Eros exérw és mavra Adyov (7. 152. 3). Dionysios 
does not mention all these divergences, which show quite another development to have 
taken place: in his opinion Herodotos differs from the dpyato: cvyypadeis only because he 
THY TpaypLaTtKTY Tpoaipecty emi ro petlov éfjveyne Kal Aaumporepov, ovTE méAEws pds ovr’ 
€Ovous évds ioropiav mpoeAdpevos avaypaipat, woAAds 5é Kai Staddpous mpdgets Ex re rHs Evpwrns 
éx te THs 'Acias eis pias wEptypaphny mpayparelas ovvayayeiv, and moreover by the formation 
of style which gave to this subject-matter rds mapadedGeloas ime ta&v po avrod ovyypadewv 
dperds. The misdating of Hellanikos is again a cause of misconception. 

15. Tomots 1s as easily supplied to BeByAus (cf. AR 7. 8. 4 tas eixovas aveAwv €x mavres 
fepod Kai BeByAov rorov) as y7 1s to BapBapos (p. 179) unless the word is simply used as a 
noun (cf. Thuk. 4. 97. 3 60a dvOpwro év BeBijAwt Spa). The difficulty is that the phrase 
€{ r’—et 7° seems to be apposition to prfuac which therefore (if we interpret strictly and 
logically) ought all to be ypad¢ai; but this assumption is contradicted by the fact that there 
are po0o0. among them (ev afs can hardly reach back to icropias). The alterations fepais 
(Reiske) and ypagais (Sylburg) make the text easier while they do not alter the sense. 
Unless there is a grave corruption we must assume that Dionysios (who has in view local 
literature only) did not consider the difference between the oral and the written transmis- 
sion of the material. 

16. The alteration to MeAnoaydpas, accepted by Usener-Radermacher is wrong. See 
Introduction to no. 330. 

17. About this idea see n. 6. It is easy to see that the views of the scholars mentioned 
in that note are based on inference from what we know of literary chronicles and from the 
remains preserved of them. Laqueur (RE xiii, 1927, coll. 1083 ff., s.v. “Lokalchronik’) was 
the first to attempt a systematic proof of the correctness of the inference. He used most of 
the inscriptions mentioned in my text and the subsequent notes. Certainly the attempt is 
worthy of acknowledgement, but I miss a clear appreciation of the problems I stated. 
Laqueur jumps back from the Hellenistic material to the alleged beginnings much too 
quickly ; he does not consider the differences between the several kinds of avaypagai; and 
because it is for him primarily ‘selbstverstandlich, dass der typus Alter ist als die tatigkeit 
der “logographen”’’ he misinterprets the alleged attestations, viz. Dionysios (see p. 178) and 
Diodoros 1. 26. 5 (see Ch. I, § 3, n. 110). He actually takes for granted what is to be proved. 
Moreover, he views matters too much from the standpoint of the ‘reader’ and the ‘reading 
of chronicle-like notes’. This proves fatal for his whole argumentation. The idea he forms of 
the mental habits of the seventh and sixth centuries assumes a feeling for the essential value 
of documents which not even the fourth century had. 

18. I mean the inscriptions of Delos (JG xi. 2. 105 ff.) and Paros (JG xii. 5. 141); there are 
more of that kind. Laqueur (col. 1086. 48), combines them under a heading not easily 
intelligible (“Notizen aus der Lokalchronik in den Eponymenlisten’) with inscriptions and 
books of the most different kind (as e.g. Charon’s [Ipurdves Aaxedatpoviwv, Hellanikos’ 
‘Iépevat, Demetrios’ "Apyévrwv dvaypagy, the avaypady of Sikyon). In the Delian inscriptions 
the heading émi rot Seiva dpxovros vyiea Kai evernpia éyévero is followed by lists: ofde 
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€xopyynaay eis “AmdAAwva ..., olde eredei£avro rau Bed. .., Kal TASe Gpyupwpara TapédwKav 
"EAniver radu dpxovre . . ., al. (IG? xi. 2, 1053 108-11; 113-16; the initial formula is lacking in 
106-7). In Paros: émt rovrwy jv dyiewa, eipyvn [evernpia’ emerédece 5¢ mldvra exrevds ra 
wept tHV Opnoxelay ris Oeod KA. 

19. 5. 33+ 5. 

20. A. Wilhelm, Beztrage zur Inschriftenkunde, 1909, pp. 284 ff. (incidentally, he partly 
compares unsuitable matters). IToAurinds does not refer to the style; the word means ‘on 
public order and for the citizen body’ (Laqueur, col. 1088. 65 ff.). Neither Wilhelm nor 
Laqueur gave their opinion about the expression év rais xypovoypadiats, which misled Wachs- 
muth, Ed. Meyer, Hiller von Gaertringen, and me so that we considered chronographical 
works like the Parian Marble. I should like best to regard the words as an explanation 
brought into the text from the margin: Polybios gives the contents of the notes by 74 xara 
xatpous ; the kind and the purpose by troprnuarileobat rodurixdis ; the place of the notes by 
eis Tovs Tolxyous; there is no room for év rats xpovoypadiats in that context. If Polybios did 
write the words he must mean that the reports are inscribed on the walls meant for them 
regularly and annually. 

21. About the Acta diurna see Schanz—Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit.* 1, 1927, pp. 380 ff. Of 
course the comparison must not be pressed. But I do find that the manner in which Polybios 
gives his opinion about the succinctness of these official publications calls to mind in some 
degree the utterances of Cato and Sempronius Asellio about pontifical and other annalistic 
records (see Ch. I, §3,n. 61). The latter writer certainly was under the influence of Polybios. 

22. Plutarch, Solon, 11. 2, certainly from Aristotle; we can hardly decide (nor is it of 
consequence here) whether Aristotle took the information from the 4eA¢av woAtreéa or from 
the ITv@:ovixor, We can at least eliminate a literary chronicle as the source of the two facts 
(Laqueur, in my opinion, makes an inadmissible use of the passages). For Delphi such a 
chronicle did not exist at the time of Aristotle, and Aristophanes was the first to write a 
chronicle of Thebes. The documentary character of Aristotle’s information cannot be 
doubted, because he is refuting by it a piece of the legend about Solon (I cannot agree with 
the compromise of Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, pp. 13 ff.). There are other indications that 
at Delphi, in spite of the fire in the temple, documents existed reaching back to the sixth 
century: see on Philochoros F 115. But I emphasize again (because of Laqueur) that the 
existence of archives and documents does not prove anything whatever for historical 
interest or even for historical notes. On the contrary we see everywhere that local historians 
are the first to unearth some scattered documents; and that the Peripatos subsequently works 
systematically through the archives and uses the documents historically (cf. pp. 196 ff.). 

23. Plutarch, De Her. mal. 33, p. 867 A. Aristophanes (about him see n. 22) consulted the 
lists of officials in order to prove an inaccuracy in Herodotos (7. 205, 233). He meant thus 
to undermine the credit of Herodotos’ anti-Theban narrative. In view of De Her. mal. 
31, p. 864 D, there can be no doubt of this purpose. 

24. The chronicle of the Asklepieion in Athens (JG? 11. 4960 = Syill.3 88) 1s earlier as an 
Inscription since it opens with the foundation of the sanctuary in 420/19 B.C. and was put 
up at the beginning of the fourth century, presumably being taken from the documents, 
and with the idea of being continued. But it is wrong to designate this chronicle as ‘den 
altesten inschriftlichen beleg fiir diese chronikartigen beitrige’ as Laqueur did (l.c., col. 
1087. 65 ff.). It zs a chronicle of the Asklepieion (the earliest chronicle of a temple which we 
have), but it is dated not by priests of Asklepios but by Attic archons. This dating was more 
likely due to the influence of the archons’ list which was put up publicly c. 425 B.c. (see 
p. 171) and of the new prescripts of the psephisms (Ch. ITI, § 3, n. 20), than to the influence of 
the Atthis of Hellanikos, which was published shortly before the chronicle of the Asklepieion 
was put up. The dating by archons is remarkable, since we find datings by priests (not only 
of Asklepios) fairly often on votive gifts, because there existed a list of the priests of Askle- 
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pios, who were appointed by lot from the tribes in rotation, probably from 356/5 B.c. 
onward (see as the latest Pritchett—Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 1940, 
pp. 74 ff.), and because the inventories enumerate the votive gifts by years of priests accord- 
ing to a general custom: probably because each priest reported about the votive gifts 
which were brought in his year, or which he consigned to his successor (JG? ii. 1534; cf. e.g. 
of the Delian inscriptions cited in n. 18, nos. 110, 111, 113). The Sikyonian Anagraphe 
(mentioned by Laqueur in the same context) is of even less use for our present purpose ; 
it dates by priestesses of Hera of Argos; and the same applies to Hellanikos’ ‘Jépetaz, which 
uses the list of the eponymous priestesses as the framework of a literary universal chronicle 
in the same manner as later writers used the list of Olympic victors. Both these chronicles 
are literary works of a time in which historiography existed: they use an existing list of 
eponyms as the basis for dating events belonging to universal Greek history and literature, 
but of course they do not prove that those lists of eponyms had annotations of a local 
character. 

25. Milet, Heft III, 1914, pp. 230 ff.; nos. 122-8. The list is excellently edited and com- 
mented upon by A. Rehm, who also established the chronology (cf. Stier, RE iii A, 1927, 
col, 2343, and Hiller von Gaertringen, RE xv, 1931, col. 1595. 40 ff. with a list of the litera- 
ture). Iam not quite clear about some details. If Rehm (p. 242) is not willing to maintain 
as certain ‘that the list takes us back to the year 525 without a gap’; or if he leaves open 
the possibility that before the year of Xapwaivos Mavdpwvaxridew ‘a gap may exist which 
was not indicated’, this would shift the beginning of the regular list to a somewhat earlier 
year in the sixth century (cf. n. 27). But as the list gives no indication, not noting dvapxia 
or anything like that, the supposition ‘that between 494 and 479 the aisymnetia rested with 
the cult in the Delphinion’ does not seem to be sufficiently supported. The idea that it was 
‘kept up by the fugitives’ does not seem to me very credible. I should prefer to consider 
the list as one of the indications that “great exaggeration is involved’ (Beloch, Gr. G.? i. 1, 
p. 15, n. 2; cf. Macan on Hat. 6. 20; Cary, CAH iv, 1926, p. 237) in Herodotos’ words 6. 22. 1 
Mirnros pév vuv Midnoiwv jpijywro (and in the description 6. 20-1; cf. Rehm, p. 281, n. 2 ‘die 
statte, ene stadt war’s ja wohl nicht mehr’). The postulate ‘that the leading men of the 
Ionian revolt ought to be found in the list’ is no argument at all : if they held the eponymous 
stephanephoria it would have been before 494 B.C., and in that case their names would have 
to occur anyhow. The subsequent statement (p. 408) that the list ‘in its earliest part is 
preserved only in a restoration which can be explained by the destruction in 494 B.C.’ is 
doubtful in this form: the list was not inscribed on stone until 335/3 B.c., and we do not 
know what sources were available to the restorer; if the Delphinion was destroyed, the 
archives may have been saved (as they were in Athens where, it is true, there was more 
time and greater facility for evacuation). It is of no great consequence for our purpose 
whether the double names in cols. il. 11 and 22 are the eponyms in each case of two succes- 
Sive years (viz. 406/4 and 394/2; thus Rehm; we should have to assume that the scribe 
corrected omissions). I admit that the fact may be doubted; but the Attic archons of 
412/11 and 404/3 B.c. do not furnish a parallel, as it was only the acknowledged stephane- 
phoroi that could be admitted into the official list. Otherwise we should have to assume 
that the eponyms of these years died in office, and that they and those who took their place 
were entered in the list. Laqueur suggests (l.c., col. 1085. 3 ff.) that two counting systems 
were placed at the disposal of the reader, one of which had two places more than the other. 
Considering the whole design of the list the suggestion appears incredible; Laqueur’s 
parallels are quite wrong, some of them grotesquely so. 

26. We leave wholly out of the discussion the early lists of kings, which we do not know 
to have been put up on stone or other material: they appear in literature alone. Those 
which were not constructed by local historians (as e.g. the Attic kings’ list was by Hellani- 
kos) were pedigrees kept in some families, like the Spartan lists, by which possibly as early 
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a writer as Hekataios calculated the time of Herakles, of the Dorian migration, and the 
end of the mythical period. Later Herodotos used the last part of the list in his digressions 
about Spartan history, and Ephoros perhaps used the whole as a framework for the his- 
torical period ; finally Timaios introduced it into chronology. These and other lists were 
always manipulated according to the needs of universal chronology, apart from modifica- 
tions introduced by early historians in their efforts to make a list at all from the disparate 
traditions. The lists of officials which have been preserved mostly contain nothing but the 
bare names: see e.g. the complete Attic archons’ list /G? ii. 1706; or the stephanephoroi of 
Herakleia (Latmos) OGIS 459 (where the only additions are ro SeUrepov, 7d tpitov, &c.). 
Annotations not referring to the list itself are quite isolated: thus e.g. in Tenos a note 
occurs on the archon Okimbos: émi rovrov Tyviow eu MidAjrun dréAcca, a[o]Ad[7eca**]} (see 
Graindor, Musée Belge xv, 1911, p. 253; cf. Fiehn, RE v A 1, 1934, col. 512 f.). OGIS 264 
(Pergamon, second century B.C.) certainly is not a chronicle. Lists of priests are preserved 
in greater number; they are mostly late, although some of them are based on notes of 
earlier date. But even these lists mostly contain the names only and the duration of the 
office when it is not annual: see e.g. the xara yévos iepets of Poseidon Isthmios of Halikar- 
nassos Syil.3 1020, a list which was copied in the first century B.C. [€« ris dpxaias a]7HAns 77s 
mapeorwons tots ayd[Auace rois t]ob Hocedévos rob ’Io8utov, and which opens with the 
foundation of the colony and the priest TeAapav Iocedaévos. See moreover the list from 
the very old sanctuary of ’A@nva Avwé5ia (at present Syll.3 725 b); or the Geadv Lapobpdixwy 
iepeis of Karpathos, JG xii. 1, 1034. The Lindian list, though called a chronicle, is not a 
chronicle proper and is moreover a very late composition : La Chronique du Temple Lindien 
publ. par Ch. Blinkenberg, 1912; Blinkenberg, Die Lindische Tempelchrontk, 1915; K. 
Ziegler, RE vi A 1, 1936, coll. 1052 ff. A note referring to the office itself occurs e.g. in the 
list of the tepets ovarot of Poseidon Hippios at Lindos (at present Syll.3 725 a): dd’ of Soke 
Audios Kar’ éviaurov aipetcBar. An ‘historical’ note is found in the list of priests of Apollo 
Erithimios at Halasarna, which does not open until 30 B.c. (R. Herzog, Sb. Berlin, 1901, 
p. 483): to the name JI(dmAtos) ‘Erepyos ‘IAapiwv a note is added : émt rovrov ot véuot drexar- 
ea7a0ncav, which at once calls to mind the equally isolated note in the Milesian list of 
stephanephoroi about the restoration of autonomy (see p. 181). The result of this survey 
is not such as to make us suppose with any degree of confidence that information about the 
‘dark centuries’ or even about the sixth or fifth was preserved by these lists connected with 
temples. Anyone remembering the fact that the resolution in Rhodos about a regular 
keeping of the lists was not passed until c. 100B.c. (Ch. ITI, § 3, n. 41) will, on the contrary, be 
doubtful about the antiquity or at least about the fullness of earlier lists possibly existing,and 
he will have no illusions about the value of the list of the priestesses of Hera which Hellani- 
kos obtained in Argos: it is absolutely uncertain how far back the genuine list extended, 
quite as uncertain whether it had been extended back to the foundation of the sanctuary 
before Hellanikos got it, i.e. whether it-then contained notes like that about Io (Bibl. 2. 5 
TavTny Lepwoavvnv tis “Hpas éxovoay Zevs éfOerpe); finally it is uncertain whether that list 
had any annotations at all. If it had, we must form an idea of them from Thuk. 4. 133; 
and it is even possible that it was Hellanikos who added that contemporary event. 
The literary ‘Iépecat, so far as we know, contained no, or few, facts specifically Argive or 
referring to the sanctuary of Hera, for the book was a universal chronicle (RE viii, col. 
145 f.), and the Argolika was probably composed from epic sources (unfortunately we are 
not informed at all about its historical part). Thukydides, when discussing early Pelopon- 
nesian history (1.9), cites of ra cadéorara Medozovwjoiwy py} unt mapa Tov mporepov Sedeype- 
vot. Compared with dxoat, dxome (1. 20.1; 6. 53. 3; 60.1) the term seems to convey a certain 
confidence in the tradition; but it does not state anything about the kind of pv7juy, not 
even whether it was in writing or oral. Actually, what Thukydides gives in ch. 9 is epic 
poetry interpreted rationalistically and (as seems to be universally agreed since the paper 
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of U. Koehler) what could be found in Hellanikos about these matters. It might seem 
likely a priori that the keeping of anything like a chronicle primarily occurred not in the 
form of additions to a list of secular officials, but in places where bodies of priests complete 
in themselves were in existence, as e.g. of Apollo at Delphi or at Didyma, or of Artemis of 
Ephesos. But there is nothing at Delphi indicating the keeping of a chronicle (cf. n. 22), 
and the idea of Wilamowitz that ‘der Zeus von Olympia, die Hera von Argos, der Apollon 
Karneios von Sikyon und Sparta die chronisten der Peloponnes gewesen sind’ has been refuted 
above (pp. 57 ff.). Laqueur’s (I.c., col. 1091. 28 ff.) final diffident suggestion of the influence at 
Samos of oriental chronicles (see n. 57) is a desperate expedient : there is no trace of early 
chronicles kept by priests at Samos or at Didyma or at Ephesos. Even if such chronicles had 
existed at the last two places, this would not help us, because the ‘priestly community’ 
is distinctly separated from the body politic. In Miletos we are to a certain degree acquainted 
with the conditions: if there had been a ‘divine chronicler’ it could only have been Apollo 
of the Delphinium, and I think the list of stephanephoroi shows that he was not this. 

27. Not until 525/4 B.c.! Of course Wilamowitz cannot be refuted when he casually puts 
forward the idea (GGA 1914 = Kl. Schr. v. 1, p. 436) that the great list 122 (see n. 25) may 
very well have been preceded by another tablet. I am not doubting the existence of earlier 
aisymnetai-stephanephoroi, or the possibility that the memory, e.g., of some tyrants was 
preserved in oral tradition. But was there a continuous series? I think we had better not 
form an exaggerated opinion of the antiquity, and in particular of the regularity in keeping, 
of lists of officials in the Ionian cities of the continent. I stated above (Ch. ITT, § 3, n. 36) that 
circumstances were more favourable for regular keeping of lists in Athens than in Ionia, where 
political conditions were more uncertain and more changeable. Particularly in the time 
when dvaypadai began to increase, many tyrants ruled in Ionia in rapid succession (Beloch, 
Gr. G.? i. 1, pp. 358 ff.; Hogarth, CAA iii, p. 514 f.). Persians and Lydians supported them, 
and so far as we know these tyrannies did not observe the lawful forms of Peisistratid 
rule (we should know more if we had the Politezaz of Aristotle or books like Baton’s [epi 
Tay ev ’Edéaut tupdvywy F Gr Hist 268 F 2-3). Hardly one of the more important cities on 
the continent can have been able at that time to present a list of officials kept regularly. 
Those who believe matters to have been different in the eighth and seventh centuries can 
again not be refuted. But the dates of colonization seem to me to speak a clear language 
(see Ed. Meyer, G. d. A. ii, 1893, § 285; Burn, J H St lv, 1935, pp. 130 ff.). 

28. This is what we should have expected in the archons’ list in the Agora, and the omis- 
sion of patronymics corroborates the conjecture that the list is an excerpt (see pp. 172 ff.). 
It is of no importance that in Roman times the names are sometimes extended into a 
brief pedigree (nos. 125-6); we cannot see the reason in the individual cases. But it is 
interesting, and should be noticed in regard to the late history of Attic gené, too, how great 
from the first century B.c. onward was the number of adoptions in families ‘capable of 
being in the council’, 

29. See p. 173. 

30. We do not know when the first chronicle of Miletos was written, but it does not seem 
to have belonged to the earliest books of this kind: the man whose pseudonym is Kadmos 
and who passes for the earliest prose-writer, did not write *Qpoe MiAnoiwy, but a Krias 
MiAjrov Kat tis GAns "Iwvias (Jacoby, RE x, col. 1473, no. 6), and the time of the ‘Jovopéat 
of Maiandrios is equally doubtful; I can only say that they were written before 200 B.c. 
(Laqueur, RE xiv, col. 534, no. 3; 1 do not agree with him on all points). The first author 
whose time can be fixed is Klytos (Jacoby, RE xi, col. 897, no. 8), the disciple of Aristotle, 
whose book JJept Mi\zjrov most probably belonged to the preliminary work for the [oAcreiat. 
It is by no means impossible that this book was the first, and that there is the same con- 
nexion between him and the list of the stephanephoroi as that between the Husovixat of 
Aristotle—Kallisthenes (F Gr Htst 124 T 23), or the 4cdacxaA‘at, and the respective inscriptions 
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on stone. In that case Klytos did the archive work. We cannot decide how far these 
matters affect the authenticity of the first part of the list of stephanephoroi (cf. n. 25). 

31. Wiegand, Sb. Berlin, 1905, p. 543; Busolt, Staatsk., p. 38, n. 2; cf. Laqueur, l.c., col. 
1087, 10 ff., who finds here, too, ‘the passing of the list into a chronicle’. 

32. Personally, I have no doubt that the only date of Herodotos for the Ionic revolt 
(6. 18 the Persians capture Miletos éxrws éres dad tis dmootdatos THs "Apioraydpew) is, like all 
similar dates in the books 6-9, taken from Persian history, and means Persian years of 
kings, and thus is not taken from the ‘chronicle’ of Miletos (cf. nn. 30; 51; 52). The digression 
of Herodotos (6. 19-21) duly stresses the importance of this fundamental event, and if he had 
had a chronicle at his disposal he would have mentioned the aicvprijrns of Miletos as he 
mentioned the Athenian archon at the time of the invasion of Xerxes (8. 51; cf. p. 189 f.). 

33. No. 122, ii. 81; compare 127. 2; 13 (16/15 and 7/6 B.C.) ; 127. 34 (A.D. 11/12). 

34. No. 123. 1-3 (cf. 126. 21-5); 123. 38-40. 

35. This has again and again been used as an argument; see as the latest Laqueur, l.c., 
col. 1090. 44 ‘daher denn auch in diesen die vorliterarischen chroniken kopierenden werken 
der hypomnematische stil, wie er uns mannigfach entgegentritt’. 

36. Ch. I, § 1, p. 6 f. 

37. About the using of documents by the Atthidographers see pp. 197 ff. 

38. 6. 54. 6. 

39. See p. 180. 

40. "Abr. 5. 2; 13. 1-2 (cf. p. 174 f.). 

41. Plutarch, Arzsteid. 1.2. There are besides two more ‘documents’, viz. the occurrence 
of the name in the list of ostracized persons, and the inscription on a choregic votive gift. 
A discussion is appended to the last (1. 6) in the course of which the Didaskaliai are used. 
Concerning these we know that it was Aristotle who collected them from documents and 
inscriptions. 

42. (Aristot.)-Herakleid. Pol. 10. 3 (cf. Aelian, N.A 17. 20; 10. 34); Antigon. Mirab. 120 
with the citation 6 S€ rods Lapsaxovs wpovs (Westermann épous P) ovyyeypadws. In the 
latter passage, the text of which is gravely corrupt, the name of the Samian author has 
unfortunately dropped out. 

43. Thus e.g. Wachsmuth, Einleitung, p. 554. 

44. F Gr Hist 262 F 3. The prodigy belongs to the catastrophe of Mardonios’ fleet ; 
Herodotos (7. 57) reports similar portents in connexion with the expedition of Xerxes. 
One cannot even state that notes like these belonged especially to local chronicles; cf. n. 45. 

45. Athen. 14. 68, p. 653 F (fF H Gr iv. 287. 2). Phainias reports év Xeppovijoun émi tpeis 
nuépas boa: Tov Geov ixAvas in the second book of the IIpurdvers "Epeciwv: Athen. 8. 6, p. 333 A 
(Ff H Gr ii. 294. 1) where similar stories are cited from the fourth book of Phylarchos (F Gr 
Hist 81 F 4; Herm. l\viii, 1923, p. 239 f.), whose ‘Icropéat began with 272 B.c., from Hera- 
kleides Lembos, and others. There are many such stories also in later authors. 

46. Clem. Al. Protr. 4. 46. 3 (Ff A Gr iv, 287. 1). 

47. iv. 16 ff. See Wifstrand, Eranos xxxii, 1934, p. 139 f.; R. Pfeiffer, Sb. Miinchen, 
1934, X, pp. 17 ff.; K. Mras, RA. Mus. lxxxvii, 1938, pp. 277 ff. 

48. See Kito ix, 1909, pp. 110 ff.; RE Suppl. ii, col. 404. 37 ff.; cf. n. 51. 

49. The fact that Herodotos had no archons’ list at his disposal is shown among other 
indications by his not being able to date, or to determine by intervals in years, Solon 
(1. 29) or Kylon (5. 71; see p. 186f.). The archon’s date in 8. 51 is connected with statements 
about the duration of Xerxes’ sojourn on the Hellespont, which (like all similar dates 
in the work) probably come from Persian history (cf. n. 32). It would make no difference 
to us if he knew of the archon Kalliades from narrators who told of the Xerxes War in 
prose. But I am sceptical concerning the existence of professional narrators in the mother 
country (RE Suppl. ii, col. 407. 24 ff.). , 
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50. 3. 465; 54-9. 

51. That is the conception of Wilamowitz, Gr. Lit.3, p. 56: ‘Herodot hat die chroniken 
von Milet (cf. n. 32] und Samos gekannt, aber nicht aus biichern, die seinem publikum 
zuganglich gewesen waren’; and evidently Laqueur is of the same opinion. If the expedi- 
tion of the Samians against Aigina also comes from oral tradition, it had probably occurred 
not long before, perhaps shortly before the rise of Polykrates. The name of the eponymous 
Baourevs does not positively prove that Polykrates was not tyrant at the time but makes it 
unlikely that he was (cf. n. 27); the Aeginetans, however, probably took the first oppor- 
tunity of hitting back, not in order to please Polykrates, but because the ¢uydSes belonged 
to the aristocracy which had waged the war against Aigina. It is of course not impossible 
that Herodotos knew the name of the king from a votive ‘gift in the temple of Hera, the 
gift mentioning the name of the adversary (azo Aiywyrdv) and dating the consecration in 
an inscription (this happened frequently later, but is not impossible for an earlier time). 
The name of the adversary is lacking in the preserved votive inscription of Aiakes, son 
of Bryson (Syil.3 10; Schede, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1929, iii, p. 22); but it dates by xara rip 
€rioraow. Certainly the inscriptions were not all similar, and the temple contained a 
great number. Menodotos (W. Kroll, RE xv, col. goo, no. 1) in the second century B.C. (?) 
wrote a book Iepi raév xara 76 iepov tis Laputas “Hpas; Leon, son of Ariston (see n. 56) 
wrote another book at the same time. Herodotos repeatedly mentions votive gifts in 
this temple (RE Suppl. ii, col. 222. 45 ff.), and he is never systematic in the statement 
of his sources. 

52. 3. 55. Herodotos did not see the tomb himself, otherwise he would have mentioned 
this as he did with regard to that of Anchimolos in Athens (5. 63. 4). 

53- RE Suppl. ii, col. 220. 4 ff.; 428. 67 ff. 

54. He may have got the oracle for Siphnos and the explanation of it (3. 57) from Delphi. 

But it 1s not impossible that he was at Siphnos himself (RE Suppl. ii, col. 269. 21 ff.). Only 
we may be sure that he did not use a written source for matters like these. Athen. 6. 92, 
p. 267 A cites Zidviwy dpou by one Malakos; but the text is doubtful (cf. n. 57). 
' §5. The five years and the expulsion €xrws érec are part of the narrative like the érea 
téacapa which elapsed between the murder of Hipparchos and the expulsion of Hippias 
according to the Alcmeonid authority of Herodotos (5. 55). In neither case does Herodotos 
give the years of eponymous officials; in the former it could only have been officials of 
Kydonia, for the colonists did not of course count by Samian BaotAets—supposing the 
BaotXeis continued to function under the tyranny. Cf. n. 111. 

56. About the relatively late date of MiAnoaxd see n. 30. Of the writers about Sainbs 
Euagon (RE vi, col. 819, no. 1), whom Dionysios of Halikarnassos (De Thuc. 5) mentions 
among the hierar apo tov Iekomovvnovaxot moAduov, certainly belongs to the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., and perhaps it is to him that Thukydides (1. 13) owes a Samian date from the end 
of the eighth century (cf. n. 58). But that does not tell us more than that these *Qpoc 
Sapiwv existed in the last decade of the fifth century, like the *2po. Aapspaxynvay published 
by Charon (Ff Gr Hist 262 F 1-2). The date of Schwartz for the *Qpo. Zapiwv of Aethlios 
(RE i, col. 699, no. 2) ‘from the fifth century at the latest’ is founded on the assertion that 
‘the writers of whom we know the names, and of some of whom we know the date, reach 
back to the sixth century’ (cf. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. ii, p. 29, who cites for this assertion 
Charon and Maiandrios). I believe myself to have refuted that assertion by the general 
evidence in Kizo ix, 1909, pp. 110 ff., and for Charon in particular in Stud: Ital. N.S. xv, 
1938, pp. 207 ff. A defence of Schwartz’s statement has not been attempted (even Laqueur 
gave it up, l.c., col. 1091. 39 ff.). The Rhodian arbitration of c. 200 B.c. (Inschr. von Priene 
37) cites no less than four books, to which the Samians referred. We know even more, some 
of them being later. An inscription from ¢. 150 B.c. yielded one Leon who had written 
concerning the votive gifts in the temple of Hera (perhaps merely in the manner of the 
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temple chronicle of Lindos) dprjoas “Hpav adréx8ove. xal méoa vavoiv | pé€avres axvAows tepov 
ayAdicav (Peek, Klio xxxili, 1940, pp. 164 ff.; cf. n. 51). 

57. The supposition of Laqueur (it may be mentioned that he offers it cautiously, L.c., 
col. 1090. 29 ff.), that pre-literary keeping of chronicles also had its origin in Samos, is even 
less capable of proof, and Laqueur’s arguments fail to make it probable in my opinion. 
About the influence of the East see end of n. 26. It hardly seems a correct statement that 
the ‘internal and external history of Samos’ was so much more ‘agitated particularly in the 
sixth century’ than e.g. that of Miletos that it ‘gave a reason for fixing in writing con- 
temporary events’. I do not quite see how the Samian chronicle, if it remained unpublished, 
could have had an effect on the chronicles of other cities. It is of course possible that the 
literary chronicles of Siphnos and Miletos ‘derived material from the Samian chronicle’. 
But when Klytos ev rots wept MiAjrov (fourth century B.C.; see n. 30) and Alexis ev rpitun 
Sapiwv “Qpwv (‘presumably from the third or second century B.c.’ Schwartz, RE i, col. 
1471, No. 10) report similar facts about the import of foreign animals (among them Milesian 
sheep) by Polykrates (Athen. 12. 57, p. 540 CD), one may infer that Klytos used the 
Samian chronicle, but cannot infer anything about the existence of pre-literary chronicles. 
What Herodotos says about Siphnos in 3. 57 comes from Delphic and/or Siphnic tradition, 
which he collected himself, not from the Samian chronicle (n. 54), and there are grave 
objections against using the information of Malakos (whose time is not known) év tots 
Zidviwy wpors (Athen. 6. 92, p. 267 AB) that Samian slaves azoordyres eis 70 ev rit VHOWL Cpos 
KQKG TOAAG Errolovy Tovs Lapious, ever dé ExTwe pera TavTa ex pavteias of Ldpuoe €oretaavto tots 
oixérats emt avvOyKais, Kal dOd.oe eLeAOdvres THs vyCOoU exmAEvaavTes KaTécxov THY “Edecov, 
Kal ot "Epéovot €x TovTwr éeyévovro, If this passage really occurred in the chronicle of Siphnos, 
it determines the time of Malakos, who in that case used a literary chronicle of Samos as 
Klytos did. But Stiehle’s alteration (Philol. viii, 1853, p. 405; ix, 1854, p. 499) of Lidviwy to 
’"E¢eoiwv must be seriously considered, although neither Kaibel nor Laqueur (in the quite 
insufficient article about Malakos, RE xiv, col. 828) is acquainted with it, and the text 
seems to be out of order in other respects as well: perhaps what was said was that Ephesos 
adopted the fugitives and gave them citizenship. But if the text is in order, t.e. if the 
Samians contended that Ephesos was founded by the fugitive slaves, the alleged event 
belongs to a time when a contemporary keeping of chronicles was out of the question. 

58. An approximate Samian date from the end of the eighth century (721/04 B.c.) in 
Thuk., 1. 13. 3 (€77 8 €ori pddtora tptaxdata es THY TEAEUTHY TOSE TOU TOAEuOU Gre "ApetvonAs 
Saptors FAev) is probably determined by the time of the Lelantine War. Not much later 
occurred those events which were taken from Aristotle’s Zapiwv wodreia in order to explain 
the proverb zepi Apiv axédros (Zenob. Prov. 6. 12; Plutarch, Quaest. Gr. 20): a victory of 
Priene over Samos, and €Bdeywr €res dorepov their grave defeat by the Milesians. The later 
documents of the contest between Priene and Samos about the Batinetis with Karion and 
Dryussa, viz. the letter of Lysimachos to the Samians (O G J 13 with the commentary of 
Dittenberger ; Wilamowitz, ‘Panionion’, Sb. Berl. 1906, pp. 38 ff.) and the arbitration of the 
Rhodians ¢. 200 B.C. (Inschr. v. Priene 37) which the Roman Senate supported in 135 B.C. 
(Syil.3 688), inform us about the historical context. It seems evident that documents at 
least from the first half of the sixth century existed, particularly for the conclusion of peace 
and establishing of frontiers between the States, e.g. the eférecs oovdai, and the peace 
which Bias mediated between Priene and Samos after the defeat at Drys. Now the con- 
testing parties, among them the Prienians (letter of Lysimachos, v. 12), refer to foropia. 
If ‘Priene had no local writer’ (Wilamowitz, l.c., p. 40, n. 1) the écropta to which he refers 
must have been a work of universal history: similarly the Samians cited Theopompos 
(F Gr Hist 115 F 305) besides four Samian (cf. n. 56) and two Ephesian chronicles. They 
summed them up as of ypayavres tov [zdAcpov tov] MeAtaxov cai trav Scatpectv tas ywpas. 
Besides the foropiat the Prienians (and certainly the Samians, too) referred to dAAat paprupiat 
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kai Scxatwpara, [uelra ray éferdv [onovdav], i.e. to documents of the sixth century and later. 
Nothing indicates contemporary keeping of chronicles (had they been kept there would have 
been a reference to them), It is obvious that the paprupia: did not provide any more data 
than those at the disposal of the local historians (on whom Aristotle and Theopompos 
depend). It was these local historians who, on the basis of general tradition (or their 
knowledge of the past of their native cities), and of the individual documents, established 
the historical course of events (so far as they could) and dated the events absolutely or 
relatively (again so far as this was possible; 1.e. they narrated them as occurring under a 
certain king, or alovyvyrns or whatever it might be). The fundamental fact evidently was 
for them the wéAeuos MeAtaxds, and the founding of the federation of the twelve Ionian 
towns; and the chroniclers probably calculated the dates of the fundamental facts (un- 
fortunately we do not know them) by the invasions of the Cimmerians. Lygdamis (Len- 
schau recognized that he can only be the Cimmerian leader), as the Prienians admit, had 
the disputed region in his possession for some time (Wilamowitz’s supplement xaracydvra 
....-[€7]is most attractive) and then gave it back to the former occupants (maAuw dzodtdovat 
they say with a distinct purpose); and Lygdamis could be dated approximately by the 
Lydian lists of kings, as he was acontemporary of Gyges. We must of course admit the prob- 
ability that the dates were obtained most arbitrarily; and they were probably not the 
same in all icropiat: we need only compare the founding dates of the colonies (cf. n. 2); 
for them, too, the idea of contemporary notes seems to be universally abandoned. Matters 
are somewhat clearer in the mother country: there is no doubt that Aristotle got, as indi- 
vidual pieces, such important documents as the discus of Olympia (Herakleid. Pol. 2. 4; 
Plutarch, Lykurg. 1. 2; cf. Hermippos, ib. 23. 3-4), the great Rhetra and the addition to it 
(Plutarch, Lykurg. 6), the treaty between Sparta and Tegea (Plutarch, Aet. Gr. 5; cf. CO 
XXXVIli, 1944, p. 15). These documents could be arranged in the historical context and 
dated (if at all) only on the basis of general tradition, i.e, in this case the history of Sparta 
and the Peloponnese, as it had been constructed mainly with the help of the list of Spartan 
kings and of what had been orally preserved in memory about the exploits of individual 
kings. The discus gave no date for the Olympic games or for the Spartan legislator, who 
of course was identified with the Lykurgos of the inscription (far from settling the chrono- 
logical questions a document complicated them; see Ph U xvi, pp. 116 ff.; 122 ff.), and 
the text of the Rhetra gave no names of kings. There is therefore no question of a con- 
temporary keeping of chronicles at Elis or Sparta or Tegea ; and the same applies to Argos, 
Athens, and Thebes. | 

59. It is not impossible that epichoric literature began earlier in other cities of the mother 
country. The motive was stronger for writers in these to provide for their own cities the 
recognition due to them in face of the great work of Herodotos, which was written in the 
interest of Athens, and of other Athenian writings. About the time of the Boeotian Aristo- 
phanes see Ch. II, §2,n.5. [have long since ceased to trust my date for Dieuchidas, author of 
Megartka at the beginning of the fourth century (see about him as the latest Prakken, A J Ph 
Ixii, 1941, pp. 348 ff.): I think it more likely now that he 1s identical with the Delphic 
vaorrotes of the years 338 ff. B.c. (Fouztlles de Delphes 1115, no. 20. 34 and repeatedly). But his 
father’s name was Praxion, and Harpokration s.v. Sxipov cites one [Tpagiwv év B Meyapixav. 
It is arbitrary to write instead Acevyidas 6 ITpagiwvos. Praxion may be a contemporary of 
Kleidemos, but it is also possible that he was earlier. Hereas (RE viii, col. 621) did not 
write until the beginning of the third century B.C. 

60. Cf. p. 182 f. 

61. See p. 178. 

62. The traces are slight, so slight that Wilamowitz entirely overlooked them (Sd. 
Berlin, 1925 = Kl. Schr. v. 2, p. 79,n. 1). A passage from the Vita of the Iambographer 
Semonides, which has happened to be brought into the Suda under Ztppias ‘Pods, ascribes 
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to that author an "Apyaodoyia Sapiwy. But the catalogue of his works (xai éypae xara 
Twas mparTos iduBous, Kal ddAa Suadopa, "ApxatodAoytav re THv Lapiwyv) is impossible in this form, 
and the catalogue s.v. Lipawvidns Kpivew 'Apopyivos (éypapev Aeyelav év BuBAlows B, idBovs) 
does not help us much. The confusion may extend farther. We hear in Diog. Laert. 9. 20 
(= Vorsokr. 21[11] A 1) about a Kododdvos «rious of Xenophanes: ézoinae 5é kai Kododavos 
Kriaw Kat Tov eis “EA€av ris "IraAlas anouxiopov enn ScoxirAta. This piece of information, which 
probably gives the contents of a single poem, seems to come from Lobon (Hiller, Rh. Mus. 
XXxili, 1878, p. 529; Crusius, Philol. xxx, 1924), in some of whose statements we must not 
place too much confidence (in spite of Croenert, Charites F. Leo, 1911, pp. 123 ff.). Most 
scholars trust the notice, and perhaps such a poem is not impossible for the ‘rhapsodist’ ; 
but those who believe in it should be very doubtful about finding vestiges of the wholly 
lost poem (see Wilamowitz, 1.c.) in Herodotos, as Immisch does (Philol. xlix, 1890, p. 208), 
deriving from Xenophanes Hdt. 1. 163-7, and H. Frankel (Herm. |x, 1925, p. 174 f.), who 
calls Xenophanes ‘the first Greek who wrote contemporary history’. Lobon has also been 
suggested as author of the statement that Panyassis (Suda, s.v.) éypayev "Iwvixa ev mevra- 
perpan (stc), ore S€ 7a wept Kodpov nai Nndréa xai tas *Iwrikas amotxias, ets Eryn ,C’. I do not 
know whether the suggestion is justified, but it is remarkable that such a voluminous poem 
is never cited. As early a book as Ion’s Xtov «riots (Orion, Etym. p. 94. 25 Sturz; ITepi 
Xiov Athen. 10. 28, p. 426 E) was written in prose (Pausan. 7. 4. 8). This book is a prede- 
cessor of Hellanikos’ collective work Kricets "E6vaév cai IeAewv, a section of which is some- 
times cited as [epi Xiov xricews (fF Gr Hist 4 F 66-71). Poetical xricets become certain 
and numerous only in the Hellenistic period. 

63. About the tradition see Wilamowitz, ‘Ueber die Ionische Wanderung’, Sb. Berlin, 
1906 = Kl. Schr. v. 1, pp. 152 ff. 

64. Demeas avayéypadev Exacta [ta&v TE wTEmpaypev wr Kal yeypappevenv Uo “ApyiAdxou Kar’ 
[dpxovra] Exaorov, Kat Hpxrat amo apxovros mpwrov Eup|* * éf’ of] Soxet wevtnxdvtopos 
Mirnoiwy mpéoBes ay[ovoa ets [Idpov xrA.] UG xii. 5, no. 445; Diehl, Anthol. Lyr.2 i. 3, 
pp. 18 ff.). He must have had a Parian archons’ list which extended far back into the 
seventh century B.c. The Parian Marble unfortunately cites by name only the Parian 
eponym of 264/3 B.C. ; otherwise it gives no synchronisms with the Attic kings and archons. 
Nothing has been preserved of the book of Eudemos of Paros, whom Dion. Hal. De Thuc. 5 
mentions among the local historians zpe roé [TeXomovvnjotaxod moA€uov. It is remarkable that 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. 26. 8 calls the same person (it evidently is the same) EvSnpos 6 Na€tos ; 
the Natiwv wpoypddo: (ovyypadgets) are often mentioned. But Aristotle had a Iapilwv 
aodreta (Herakleid. Pol. 8; Sopatros in Phot. Bibl. clxi, p. 105 a 1 Bkr; a new fragment is 
treated in Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alex. xxviii, p. 128). 

65. About the authenticity of the Attic list see Ch. IIT, § 3, n. 36; § 4, n. 27. 

66. See p. 177 f. 

67. See p. 176. 

68. Pp. 188 ff. Documents in the strict sense of the word simply do not exist for the history 
of the Peisistratids: the votive inscriptions inside and outside Athens (Thuk. 6. 54. 6f.; 
Bizard, BCH xliv, 1920, p. 238; Hondius, Herm. lvii, 1922, p. 476), and the epitaphs (Arche- 
dike Thuk. 6. 59. 3; the horses of Kimon Hdt. 6. 103) are not documents. The stele announ- 
cing the proscription (Thuk. 6. 55. 1-2; cf. p. 163 f.) is probably considerably later than 511/10 
B.C.; the law about the tyrants (Aristot. ’A8z. 16. 10) is possibly even earlier than the legis- 
lation of Solon (cf. Busolt-Swoboda, Staatsk. i, p. 234, n. 1). 

69. "Adv, 14. 1. There is no use in speculating what space of time elapsed between the 
passing of the motion and the first seizure of power by Peisistratos. But if the motion of 
Aristion was a regular psephism, we can at least ask whether the death of Peisistratos 
under the archon Philoneos (‘A@z. 17.1; about the year see n. 99) was known because a 
new psephism granted the same privileges (bodyguard, etc.) to his successor. We know 
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that the sons of Peisistratos, like their father, kept up the appearance of a lawful govern- | 
ment. The psephism of Aristion, it is true, had become antiquated by the consequences of 
the battle at Pallene (Hdt. 1. 63-4; Aristot. ’A@z. 15. 3-4), and we have no idea how, or 
whether at all, Peisistratos after that victory observed constitutional forms when con- 
solidating his government. But he probably did. 

70. There has not come down to us even one epigraphic psephism that can with certainty 
be assigned to the time of the tyranny (cf. n. 151). The small new find belonging to the 
decree of Salamis (JG? i. 1; E. Schweigert, Hesperia vii, 1938, p. 264) seems to establish the 
supplementing of the date [ém]i rés Blo]Aé[s rés apdres]; the attempt to insert the name of 
the archon fails (Luria, Herm. 1xii, 1927, pp. 272 ff.; Hondius, SEG iii, 1929, p. 1), and 
thus the decree cannot be dated in the time of Hippias. It fits well as to the matter 
into the time after 511/10 B.c. and the Spartan arbitration (JG? i, p. 272. 66 ff.; Schwahn, 
A J Ph liv, 1933, pp. 39 ff.). I do not venture a judgement about JG? 1. 3-4 (Luria, Lc.; 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Gnomon xii, 1936, p. 294; Lowy, Sb. Wien ccxvi, 1937, no. 4, 
pp. 3 ff.). Certainly the question is justified whether any tradition of the sixth century 
derives from psephisms, and an exact vestigation is desirable. But I wish to give an 
express warning against deriving the date of Solon’s death (archon Hegestratos 560/59 B.C. : 
Phainias in Plutarch, Solon 32. 3) from a psephism. It is possible that Aristotle in ’A@z. 
14. 2 has this date in view, and it is further possible (but only possible) that it occurred in 
all Atthides. But I do not doubt that the date is founded firstly on the legend (Busolt, 
Gr. G.? ii, p. 314, n. 1; Aristotle says A€yerac) that Solon opposed the beginning of tyranny, 
and secondly on the idea that F 8-11 Diehl refer to Peisistratos, which is almost certainly 
wrong (Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 311 f.). The date signified an advance as compared 
with the view of Herakleides of Pontos (cited by Plutarch ib.), which made Solon survive the 
rise of the tyrants ovyvov xpdvov, and did so evidently because of the Croesus story, the chrono- 
logical difficulty of which even Plutarch admits. (The difficulty did not exist for Hero- 
dotos because he had no distinct idea of the time of Solon; see Ch. III, § 2, n. 12.) But the 
apparently universal confidence in the documentary character and in the correctness of the 
date of Solon’s death (see e.g. Wilamowitz, op. cit.i, p. 262; Busolt, op. cit., p. 314 f. ; Adcock, 
CAH iv, p. 463; Aly RE iii A, col. 949. 17 ff.) is due to the preconceived opinion that all 
archons’ dates were taken directly from ‘the chronicle’ (Wilamowitz, I.c.). Actually these 
dates primarily show only that the Afthzdes used by Aristotle, Phainias, and others entered 
an event under the year in question. Personally I doubt that Solon died so late, and am 
uncertain whether he died in Athens at all (see J H St lxiv, p. 50, n. 64). 

71. The Parian Marble leaves the choice of the years 561/o0 and 560/59 B.c. for Komeas, 
but in "Am. 14. 1 (€ree Seurépwe Kal tpraxoorde peta THY tdv vopwv Béaw (594/3 B.C.) emt 
Kwpéov dpxovros) Bauer’s alteration into rerdéprax (8) is alone possible ; for Aristotle always 
calculates inclusively with ordinals, and he certainly did not use Attic characters, where a 
corruption of [7 to Jf would be easy (cf.n. 141). The Atthtdes may have used these characters 
as the manuscripts of Thukydides and the orators did (Ph U xvi, p. 335, n. 243 G. G. Nachr. 
1928, p. 5, n. 1), but Aristotle did not take the interval from the Althides : he calculated the 
time by their statements. Incidentally, the exact year is of no great consequence for the 
question of method with which we are dealing here; but the alteration in "A6z. 14. 1 is not 
only possible, it is necessary (cf. Ch. III, § 3, n. 22; p. 195). 

72. See p. 175. 

73. Pherekydes, # Gr Hist 3 F 2. The pedigree (the corrupt text of which I need not 
treat here) has a similar addition for Miltiades : és duxtoe Xeppovncov. The date was brought 
into the Aithis from the pedigree, probably into the first Atthis of Hellanikos, who treated 
the connexion of Aias’ ancestor Aiakos with Zeus in the Asopis (F Gr Hist 4 F 22). 

74. p. 193 f.; cf. n. 94. 

75. 5. 71. 2. I have stated above that Herodotos had no archons’ list at his disposal 
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(n. 49) and further that he knows only isolated facts from the time before Peisistratos 
(see p. 153; cf. n. 70). 

76. Euseb. Arvm., p. 92 b 23 Karst : Spheros der Lakonier 1m stadion. Im doppellauf Kylon 
der Athener, der auch auf den gewalthaber einen angriff machte. 

77. It was Aristotle (Herakleid. Pol. 1. 4; Plutarch, Solon 12. 1-2) who furnished the name 
of the archon deliberately omitted by Herodotos and Thukydides (see p. 187 f.). He recorded 
the coup d'état of Kylon before the legislation of Drakon (‘A@z. 1; about the date of Drakon 
see p. 94). It is of no importance whether ch. 4 is by Aristotle himself since the date of 
Drakon certainly occurred in the Althzs. But ch. 1 incidentally shows that the Althides 
narrated the consequences of Kylon’s coup d’état immediately after the event and under 
the same year: they had naturally no date for the trial of the Alcmeonids or the purge of 
the city; there existed no documents from that time, and Epimenides could only be deter- 
mined on the basis of Solonian chronology (Ph U xvi, p. 168, n. 8, where some points are not 
happily expressed : there was no ‘discrepancy’ about the time of Kylon). Busolt, Gr. G.? 1, 
p. 206 accordingly dates the coup d état ‘about 632’, and Kirchner, PA ii, p. 631, dates 
Megakles in 632/1 B.c. I need not enter here into the dates given by De Sanctis, Althis?, 
pp. 280 ff. and Beloch, Gr. G.? 1. 2, pp. 159, 169, 334 f., according to whom Megakles becomes 
the archon of the year 552/1 B.c. Although they found many adherents (Cornelius, Die 
Tyrannis in Athen, 1929, pp. 36 ff.; Kahrstedt, Studien, ii, 1936, p. 203, n. 13 al.), this con- 
ception makes it as impossible to understand the Athenian history from Solon to Kleis- 
thenes as does the moving down (approved by some writers who do not share Beloch’s 
views) of the trial of the évayets to 511/10 B.C. or one of the next years (see n. 1). If my 
argument in the text is correct, Megakles belongs to the year 640/39 B.C. (at the utmost, 
because of Thuk. 1. 126. 5 to the year of the next Olympian celebration, 636/5 B.c.; but the 
authors of synchronistic Xpovoypadiac hardly thought things out so subtly). Adcock, 
CAH iv, 1926, p. 661, 1s wrong in stating ‘the consensus of ancient tradition thus seems to 
place the attempt of Cylon towards the close of the seventh century’ (my italics). It is the 
trial that belongs to that time, and Aristotle assumes that the persons guilty of the religious 
outrage were dead when the trial began: the plural number avro/, which he uses, need not 
mean more than of epi MeyaxdAéa (cf. n. 90). But if Aristotle meant, which is not impos- 
sible, MeyaxdAjs nai ot avvdpxovres (Plutarch, Solon 12. 1; Thuk. 1. 126. 8; cf. p. 187 f.) he 
judged matters wrongly. We are not informed of any other family in Athens being under 
the curse, and in view of the very clear wording in Hdt. 5. 71, it seems to me impossible to 
interpret in this sense the words in 5. 70. 2: ot pev yap "AAKpewvidat cai of cvoracdta: avtav: 
the descendants of the evvéa dpxovres (Thuk., l.c. ; Toepffer, AG, p. 242, was correct in severely 
rejecting the idea that they were all Alcmeonids) are not identical with the cvorac.drat of 
Kleisthenes in 511/08 B.c., and Herodotos in 5. 72 made a very clear distinction between the 
evayets on the one hand and on the other the 700 families expelled by Kleomenes. Conse- 
quently Herodotos in his succinct narrative did not keep sufficiently apart from each other 
two concepts: the evayeis, i.e. the persons belonging to the accursed family, and the 
adherents (ovoraciwrar) of Kleisthenes, who of course were not all Alcmeonids (I cannot 
follow the argument of Wade-Gery, CQ xxvii, 1933, p. 26, n. 3). As to the sentence 
passed ¢. 600 B.C., there 1s no doubt in my opinion that it concerned the Alcmeonids alone: 
Thukydides (1. 126. 11; cf. p. 188) and Plutarch mention only the Alcmeonids, and only 
‘the genos’. The sentence did not content itself with tearing from their tomb and removing 
over the frontier the bones of the archon Megakles, who alone was responsible for the crime ; 
it inflicted the same punishment on all members of the genos ; the destruction of the family 
tomb (for that is what it came to) corresponds to the decdvyia inflicted on the living, and 
on their descendants. The nobility wished to get rid once and for all of the troublesome 
family, which favoured the reform dangerous to the political supremacy of the yévy: it was 
indeed a political trial (n. 80). This assumption alone explains the fact that the sentence 
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included all members of the genos, both the dead and the living; that a special court was 
set up, and particularly that the action was brought into court so late, only after the death 
of the archon responsible for the deed. 

78. About the annotations in the Olympic list see Ch. I, §3,n.51. The alternative is 
that the archons were either originally entered in the list or added later (i.e. after the time 
of Hippias) from local chronicles and works of universal history. If the latter was the case 
we can of course not infer, on the basis of the assumption that the victors before 580 B.c. 
were those of the annual celebrations, that Kylon actually belonged to the year 598/7 B.c. 
in which Lenschau dates him (Philol. xci, 1936, pp. 286 ff.; Burstans Jahresber. cclxi, 1938, 
p. 225). I regret that I cannot re-examine the theory here. 

79. Adcock’s statement, I.c., p. 662, ‘Cylon’s attempt belonged to the history of the 
Alcmeonid house, who might well preserve a reasonably accurate tradition’, is at least on 
the road to the truth. See also Ed. Meyer, G. d. A. ii, 1893, § 399 A ‘die kylonische usurpation 
ist dadurch im gedachtnis geblieben, dass man im jahre 508 und wieder 432. . . auf diese 
dinge zuriickkam. Der niederschlag der damaligen diskussionen liegt uns . . . vor’; and 
Wilamowitz, Herm. xxxiii, 1898, p. 122, n. 2 ‘es ist nicht wunderbar, dass die prozedur des 
gerichtes, die vollstreckung seines spruches, einer anzahl handelnder personen bekannt 
blieben: dazu gehért Myron aus Phlye’ (cf. n. 81). 

80. See Ch. I, § 2, p. gof. 

81. Hdt. 5. 71; Thuk. 1. 126; Aristot. Az, 1 (Herakleid. Pol. 1. 4). In Aristotle the end of 
the story has alone been preserved, viz. the trial of the polluted clan; but it is universally 
agreed that Plutarch in Solon 12 follows Aristotle’s narrative (or if one prefers, his source 
Androtion) which reached him through Hermippos. In writing his account Plutarch (or 
Aristotle before him), completely failing to understand the political conditions at the end 
of the seventh century, introduced Solon as the person who éme.ce rods evayeis Aeyouevous 
diknv vrocxetv Kai KpiOFvat tpiaxociwy dptorivdny dixalévrwy. It means worse failure to 
understand the conditions of that time that modern scholars use the name of the accuser 
Mépwv Pdveds (Aristotle; Plutarch) and the number of 300 judges (Plutarch) in order to 
move the trial to the time after the expulsion of the Peisistratids: ‘es ist gegenwartig wohl 
allgemein anerkannt, dass diese anklage des Myron wie die damit in verbindung stehende 
verurteilung der angeklagten durch ein kollegium von 300 mannern nicht in die zeit vor 
Solon, sondern in die des Isagoras gehért’ (Schachermeyer, Klio xxv, 1932, p. 339). Against 
this thesis I state the following : (1) the event recorded by Plutarch is something perfectly 
different from the narrative of Herodotos 5. 70/1. The former describes a purely Athenian 
affair, a special court, which has to judge in a particularly solemn form (a6? fepdv opdcavres 
Aristotle ; cf. the motion about the rendering of account by Perikles; see Plutarch, Perikl. 
32. 4 ot Sé Sexacrai tiv Yidov ard tod Bwpod deportes ev tHe wdAee xpivocev; about similar 
proceedings see Busolt, Gr. G. iii. 2, p. 950, n. 2); the court actually assembles and passes 
a sentence which is executed subsequently. Herodotos narrates the attempt at an altera- 
tion of the government, the institution of a new council with the help of Spartan arms (i.e. 
something comparable to the institution of the Thirty in summer 404 B.C.): it was the 
Spartan king Kleomenes who first (5. 70. 2) wépawv és tas "AOjvas xjpuxa e&éBadre Kie- 
aBévea Kai per” adtoé dAdous mroAdods "APnvatwv, Tovs evayéas émAdywv; subsequently (72. 1) 
the king came with troops, and dmacpevos dynAarée éxtaxdata tmiotia “APnvaiwy, ta ot 
vmreGero 6 *Ioaydpns, and devrepa rnv BovdAny xaradvew emerparo, TpinKoaio.ar 5€ Tota "Ioaydpew 
oTactwryiat Tas apxas evexeipite. It was an attempt that failed because the Council offered 
resistance, and it ended with the expulsion of Kleomenes and his Athenian adherents. 
Everything is different in this account with the exception of the number 300, which seems 
to have been the aristocratic normal number (cf. Pythagoreans in Kroton, Diog. Laert. 
8. 3). There cannot be a question in this account of a trial of Kleisthenes in particular, 
unless one has the courage entirely to rewrite Herodotos and thus construct a narrative 
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which flies in the face of all probability. A narrative like that would have to assume that 
the reform of the demes was carried through as early as 508/7 B.C. and (this is the most 
singular assumption) that the aristocratic accuser in the bill of indictment (preserved in 
the archives) named himself with a Kleisthenian demotikon, becoming Mupwv ®dvevs 
instead of Mupwy o 70d Seiva. In this dilemma the only expedient (adopted by Kahrstedt, 
Klio xxxiii, 1940, p. 4) would be to assign the institution of the demes to Peisistratos, 
following Beloch, Gr. G.? i. 2, pp. 328 ff. This method is not concerned about another piece 
of the tradition going overboard, even if it is well attested. (2) Wilamowitz (n. 79) made 
the correct statement about Mipwy Dues: ‘es ist naiv, dies als demotikon zu betrachten, 
als ob alle ortschaften in Attika erst von Kleisthenes geschaffen waren.’ This statement 
Seems to have made no impression (Schachermeyer’s mode of expression, l.c., p. 339, N. 2, 
is typical; but even for Adcock, CAH iv, p. 662 ‘the demotikon presents a real difficulty, 
&c.’). I shall therefore give a few examples, which show that in the time before Kleisthenes 
persons were called by their native ‘village’ (I use the term ‘village’ because Herodotos 
1.62. 1 correctly opposes the 5401 to the dovu for early Peisistratean times). There are towns 
among these ‘villages’ which, however, are nothing but great villages politically; the 
totality of the 570 forms ‘the country’ in contrast with the city of Athens, where the 
administration of the State has its fixed abode: Hdt. 1. 60. 4 év radu Sj trae Torands Fv 
yuri}, The ovvoya Fv Dun (cf. Aristot. "A@z. 14. 4 with the variant ex tod KodAdAurod) ; [Plato] 
Hipparch, 228B Ileavorpdrov dé vet tod ex Diradav ‘Inndpxyunr; Plutarch, Solon 10. 3 
Piraios cai Evpvodxys of Atavros “Adyvnot wodreias peradaPdvres . . . KaTwUKYNOGY O peEV EV 
Bpaupavu ris "Artixijs, 6 3° év Medirne- Kai Sijpov exaivopov Diratwe tav DPidauddv Exovory, 
60ev Fv Hevolozparos; Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 1. 10. 3 (praise of the phyle Aiantis) cat yap 6 
Mapafay eis péoov eiAxero, Sipuos wv exelvns tis duds: Kat Tods mept “Apyddiov Aiavridas 
anépatvor, Adidvaious ye 59 trav Syywv yeyovdras; Plutarch, Thes. 13. 2 avip ‘Ayvovacos, 
dvopa Aews (who is so called because according to the Axones ‘Ayvodvre Avaia €oti ra 
Aed« Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Ayvods); the marble base of the stele of a tomb EM 12809, which 
I. H. Oliver (Hesperia v, 1936, p. 230) dates in the first half of the sixth century and in 
which he supplements: oéua 768” eiui xpifrov] Tedédo Adgi[Svato}] (with the remark: ‘ ’A¢ué- 
vaios, if my reading is correct, does not oblige us to date the inscription after the reforms of 
Cleisthenes, because Aphidna was one of the oldest and most important localities of Attica’). 
The examples are not all of the same kind but they are sufficient to show that there is 
nothing strange in the designation Mvpwyv ®dvevs. (3) I cannot discuss here Plato’s date 
for Epimenides, because to do so would lead us too far afield (about Plato as an historical 
witness see at present F Gr Hist iiia, p. 114. 34ff.). It is sufficient to state that both Atthido- 
graphic and chronographic tradition without exception connects him with Solon, placing 
the purification of the city before the legislation (cf. n. 77). We do not know what caused 
Plato to connect him with Marathon; but there would be no sense in dating the Alc- 
meonid trial by Plato’s date for Epimenides. 

82. The phrase is often wrongly understood, even in the excellent translation of F. Lange, 
Die Geschichten des Herodotos wibersetzt, ii, 1812, p. 37 ‘die Alkmeoniden aber waren schuld 
an ihrer ermordung’, Cf. 6, 115; 121. 1; 124. 2; and see Stein on Herodotos 5. 66. 

83. A regard for artistic considerations concerning the distribution of the subject-matter 
can be observed, not only in the total design of Herodotos’ work, but in details as well. 
Thus he treats the expedition of Mardonios (6. 43-5) briefly as a connecting link and nar- 
rates it soberly, for he does not wish to weaken the effect to be produced on the reader by 
the first attack that reached the mother country. (See RE Suppl. ii, col. 442. 1 ff.; Studz 
Ital. N.S. xv, 1939, pp. 226 ff.) It is not very credible that Herodotos should not have 
known the Delphic oracle (Thuk. 1. 126. 4). 

84. The motives and the purpose of introducing this magistracy, and the position 
ascribed to it, have long since been recognized: see e.g. Stein and Macan on Hdt. 5.71. We 
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must only keep in mind that the invention cannot possibly come from Herodotos, who did 
not, and could not, know anything about the alleged magistracy. The problem remained 
for the experts in constitutional law, who finally had recourse to the expedient of finding in 
Herodotos’ mpurdves ex trav vavepdpwv an ancient name for the dpyovres (Harpokyr. s.v. 
vauxpapixa). They found the money-chest of the vav«papoe (vauxpapixov apyvpiov Aristot. 
"AOr. 8. 3; vavxpaptxa Androtion F 36) and the vavxpapot themselves (Aristot., l.c., 8. 3; 21.5), 
but no mpurdvers rv vauxpdpwv. We can hardly believe that the Alcmeonid authorities of 
Herodotos invented a non-existent office for purposes of apology. The simple correction 
into zpuTdvers THV vavKpapléwy OF vavKpapiav = vadxpapot (Stein) would remove the difficulty. 
We must not, however, assume a corruption in the manuscript (for Harpokration evidently 
had our text) but an error on the part of Herodotos who misunderstood what he was told. 

85. 1. 126. 3 ff. About this increase of information see p. 154 f. It is possible that the 
material could in this instance, too, be found in Hellanikos. 

86. Macan on the passage is wrong: ‘if in this matter Thucydides had any bias, it would 
presumably be due to his connexion with the Philaidae.’ The conception of Wade-Gery, 
too (CO xxvii, 1933, p. 22 f.), seems to me to show failure to recognize the purpose of Thuky- 
dides. 

87. Even ‘the Athenians’ as the subject is an anachronism: the archon in the seventh 
century is not a strategos, but the actual ruler of Athens (Aristot. *A@z. 13. 2) to whom 
only the Council, if any body of persons, could give a definite order. We do not know 
whether he, on his part, could give an order to the polemarch, but the king and the thesmo- 
thetai really have no business here. Even in later times ‘the nine archons’ rarely functioned 
as a board. 

88. An Aithis has possibly been used in Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 445 (Pausan. 1. 28. 1 regret- 
tably gives conjectures only about the statue on the Akropolis ; it does not seem to have had 
an inscription and the question must remain open whether it was correctly interpreted as 
representing Kylon). We learn, as in the story of the Peisistratids, some details which 
Herodotos and Thukydides did not know or did not accept. Both the story of the xpéxy 
KAwory and that of the survival of the ras yuvatxas adtay ixerevoarres (Plut. Sol. 12 following 
Aristotle) appear credible ; but personally I do not see the reference of avrdv or rather the 
possibility of the procedure. Not until Aristotle do we hear about further consequences, 
(this account being certainly taken from an Aithis), viz. the trial of the évayets and the 
purification of the city (cf. n. 77). Thukydides was informed about the expulsion of the 
évayeis; it is Aristotle only who tells us that it took ae a considerable time after 
the killing of the fixéra.. 

89. Thukydides (1. 126. 11) expressly states that some were slaughtered xal emi trav 
Leuvav Oedv trois Bwyois év rH mapodwr. But his account seems to make impossible the story 
of the thread: the Cylonians, who according to Thukydides xa@iZovaw émi tov Bwpov ixérar 
Tov ev THL axpomdAe rely on the promise of the trav "AOnvatwy emrerpappévoe trav pvdaxyy, 
who induce them to leave the altar ed’ ce pndév xaxov moujoovor, as in Herodotos where the 
prytaneis duorda: [them] dreyyvous wij Oavdrov. That seems to indicate that the story of 
the thread was invented in the course of the discussion. 

go. Is this an interpretation of the words of Thukydides? Herakleides, Pol. 1. 4, says 
of mept Meyakdéa. 

g1. The connexion with the sparing of the rds yuvaixas adraév ixerevoarres (n. 88) is 
obvious. 

92. Cf. p. 186 f. 

93. Cf.n.77. It may be not Aristotle but Hermippos or Plutarch (cf. n. 90) who failed 
in this matter. I deliberately refrain from entering into the question from what circles the 
followers of Kylon were recruited. The tradition is not concerned with them. I am, how- 
ever, by no means certain that the revolt was (as in Megara and most other places) directed 
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against the supremacy of the nobility and that the Alcmeonids once again saved the 
aristocratic state (E. Meyer, G. d. A. ii, § 399; Adcock, CAH iv, p. 27 differs). It is true, 
the possibility exists (and this might be an even better explanation of the political trial) 
that the great and wilful clan changed its policy in the last third of the century (as it did 
repeatedly between 530 and 480 B.C.) and subsequently joined the reform party of Solon, 
the programme of which was at least not decidedly hostile to the nobility. 

94. I leave undiscussed other events an accurate examination of which yields the same 
result : e.g. the dates for the wars about Salamis (cf. L. Weber, Kizo xx, 1926, pp. 385 ff. ; 
Adcock, CAH iv, 1926, p. 31 f.) and Sigeion (Ph U xvi, pp. 157 ff.; Adcock, lc., p. 32; 
Berve, Miltiades, 1937, pp. 26 ff.; Schachermeyer, RE xix. 1, 1937, col. 184. 64 ff.). The 
latter war is interesting because we have two dates for it (as for Kylon): (x) Phrynon is 
mentioned in the list of Olympionikai as the victor in the stadion of Ol. 36 (636/5) with the 
addition der auf der insel Kos (corrupt from [irraxdu) 1m einzelkampf getotet wurde ; (2) the 
date of the single combat in Euseb. Chron. O]. 43. 2-44. 1 (607/6—-604/3 B.C.) : Pittacus Mityle- 
naeus...cum Frynone Atheniensi Olympionice congressus eum tnterfecit. The Sacred War 
also gives no ground for modifying our statements. 

95. Das Marmor Parium, 1904, pp. 167 ff.; f Gr Hist ii D, p. 688. 38 ff. The problem was 
last treated in detail by Schachermeyer, RE xix. 1, 1937, col. 164 ff. with an account of the 
literature and a chronological synopsis. I shall deal with the literary tradition—only so 
far as this appears absolutely necessary—in the notes (see particularly n. 96 and n. 103). 
Here I state in principle that I consider the method applied hitherto by myself as by others 
correct only so far as the literary tradition is concerned, which is uniform for the first seizure 
of power and the two ¢vyai (I continue to believe in them). But I do not believe any longer 
that the facts have come down ‘authoritatively’, apart from the closing year of the tyranny 
511/10 B.C. (to state my opinion quite definitely and perhaps too narrowly). This does not 
of course mean that I join Seeck and Beloch (n. 102) in utterly rejecting the tradition. 

96. I shall enumerate the most important attestations, although only part of them need 
be used with my present conception of the tradition. They are: (1) Herodotos 1. 59. 6- 
60. 13 61. 1-2; 62.13 5. 553 65. 3. (2) Thukydides 6. 59. 4; 8. 68. 4. (3) Aristotle, Pol. 5. 9. 23, 
p. 1315 b 29 ff. ; "Aa. 14. 1-15. 33 17.13 19.136. (4) Phainias in Plutarch, Solon 32. 3. (5) The 
Parian Marble A 40; 45. (6) Eratosthenes, Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 502 (F Gr Hist 241 F 40). 
(7) Eusebius, Chron. Ol. 54. 3-4 (562/0 B.c.); Ol. 59. 1-6o. 2 (543/2-539/8 B.C.) ; Ol. 63. 1-4 
(528/7-525/4B.C.) ; Ol. 65. 2-3 (519/17 B.C.). (8) Chron. Rom., F Gr Hist 252 B5;8. (9) Justinus 
2. 8. 10; Pliny, NH 34. 17. Nos. 1-2 represent the pre-Atthidographic (oral) tradition ; 
nos. 3-5 (and perhaps no. 9) the Atthidographic, nos. 6-8 the chronographic. To sum up 
briefly what I argued above: Atthidography works with the dates of oral tradition which 
Herodotos was the first to admit into his work, Hellanikos probably admitting a larger 
number and converting them into archons’ years ; Chronography uses the Atthides. Counting 
by natural years is not only impossible for Atthidography and Chronography (I state this 


against E. Meyer, Forsch. ii, 1899, p. 243; A. W. Gomme, J H St xlvi, 1926, p. 177 al.) but 


incredible for oral tradition also: even at the time of Plato Athenians calculated their age 
by counting the archons. It is quite possible that the year of Komeas, in which Peisistratos 
captured the Akropolis for the first time, was kept in memory in the same way as the name 
of Aristion, who moved the granting of a bodyguard (‘Aéz. 14. 1); besides this at the utmost 
the archon of the year in which Peisistratos died (Philoneos, ’A@m. 17. 1 ) may have been 
thus preserved. But considering the several phases of the tyranny it is really not credible 
that ‘the 49 years for the whole period (independently recorded) will then imply that the 
tyrannis began late under Comeas, and ended early under Harpaktides’. Apart from 
the fact that the figure 49 is almost certainly corrupt (n. 107), even the Aitthzdes gave the 
seasons in exceptional cases only (see Ch. IT, § 3, p.95f.) : that is just the point with regard to 
which Thukydides takes exception to this mode of dating (see Introduction to Hellanikos) ; 
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and the total duration of the period of tyranny certainly does not give the impression of 
an independent record (cf. p. 190). The simplest and at the same time the only natural 
proceeding is to explain as a consequence of the method of counting the discrepancies as to 
the total 49, 50, 51 (so far as corruption does not come into the question), and those in the 
distribution, between Peisistratos and his sons, of the whole duration of 36 years. 

97. It is perhaps one of the most cogent proofs for the uniformity of Peisistratid chronology 
(which I trace back to Hellanikos; see n. 118) that the disagreement on the question as to 
who liberated Athens did not affect the fixed points of the chronology. The Afthis (or 
Aithides) which ascribed the merit to the murderers of Hipparchos dated the murder in the 
year of Harpaktides 511/10 B.c., because that year was established as the last of tyranny. 

98. Discrepancies could also arise when the year of Philoneos was sometimes counted as 
the last year of Peisistratos and sometimes as the first of Hippias (see n. 99). As a matter 
of fact Schachermeyer (l.c., col. 174. 15 ff.) disturbs the agreement by the suggestion that 
‘there were perhaps two versions for the duration of the first tyranny’, one of them making 
it last for a short time only, whereas the other counted five years. In my opinion the 
foundation of the assumption is wrong. It drops out, like similar theories, automatically, 
if the tradition has been judged correctly in the text. 

gg. Aristot. "AOz. 17. 1 Hevsiorpatos . . . aréBave voojoas emi Pirdvew apxovtos, af’ od pev 
KaTéoTn TO mpw@Tov TUpavvos, ETN TpidKOVTa Kai Tpia Piwoas, aS ev rhe apie S€perwev, evos 
Séovra eixoat (éxraxatdexa Pol. 5. 9. 33) Epevye yap 7a Aowrd. We are in doubt for the absolute 
date of Philoneos between 529/8 and 528/7 8.c. If Komeas belongs to the year 561/o0 B.C. (cf. 
Ch. III, § 3, n. 22), 33 years (Aristotle gives that number in both passages ; so does Justin. 2. 8. 
Io with the variant XXXIV) would bring us to 529/8 if we count inclusively ; Aristotle always 
counts inclusively with ordinals, and this mode of calculation is natural for durations of 
governments. The Parian Marble does not enter the death of Peisistratos; the archons’ 
list on the Agora does not open until [’Ov]éro[p] in 527/6 B.c., and Meritt’s statement 
(Hesperia viii, 1939, p. 61) that there is ‘no epigraphical reason’ against ®rAdvews does not 
help much. We cannot do anything with Aristotle’s statement of the years of Peisistratos’ 
actual government as being 17 in the Politics and 19 in the *A@z., for however we try to 
explain the discrepancy (cf. n. 107), both numbers are part of the total duration of 33 years, 
which is handed down unanimously, not by Aristotle alone. The 18 years of the reign of 
Peisistratos’ son also favours 529/8 B.C. as the last year of the first tyrant (Pol.; 17: "A@z. 
19. 6; cf. n. 107; this number brings us from the established final year 511/10B.C. to 528/7B.c. 
as the first year of Hippias). There is one way only of placing Philoneos in 528/7B.c. : Aristotle 
found in the Atthis under the year of Philoneos both the death of Peisistratos and the acces- 
sion of Hippias, in the form which we find in the Parian Marble and elsewhere: Avoviacos 
Luxekuw7ns erekedtynaev, 6 S€é vids Avov¥oros erupavvevcev. In that case the year before Philo- 
neos (529/8 B.c. = the 33rd year after Komeas 561/o), the archon of which we do not know, 
was the last full year of Peisistratos; and the year of Philoneos (528/7 B.c. = 18th year 
before Harpaktides 511/10 B.C.), in which Peisistratos died and Hippias took the reins of 
government, was the first year of the latter. This is the ordinary mode of counting in kings’ 
lists: ‘als letztes jahr-eines herrschers erscheint jedesmal sein letztes volles kalenderjahr, 
sein tod fallt in das erste jahr seines nachfolgers’ (Ed. Meyer, Forsch. ii, p. 443). The fact 
that according to the list in the Agora Hippias was not eponymous archon until 526/5 B.c. 
may favour this explanation: Peisistratos had appointed the archon for the next year 
(527/6 B.C.) before his death, and Hippias did not disregard the appointment. Incidentally, 
the archonship of Hippias so soon after the death of his father is perhaps the best proof 
for his being the actual successor (cf. pp. 158 ff.). 

too. A sort of synchronism is provided by the connecting sentence rovrwv 5} dy rdv 
€véwy 70 pev ‘Arrixov Karexdpevov TE Kat Steavracpeévoy eruvOavero 6 Kpoioos bro [levovorparov 

. ToUTOv TOY xpovov TupavvedorTos "APnvaiwv (I. §9. 1), but the synchronism is not very 
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accurate: according to Herodotos 546/5 B.c. is the last year of Kroisos and the year of the 
battle at Pallene. But the last war of Kroisos began a year before, and, also according to 
Herodotos, the embassies to Greece fall in the time when Peisistratos was only preparing 
his return. The sentence has not the form of a synchronism, and Herodotos hardly checked 
up the years. 

IoI. See p. 182 f. with n. 49. 

102. Seeck, Klzo iv, 1904, pp. 297 ff.; Beloch, Gr. G.? i. 2, pp. 160 ff. ‘Es ist klar, dass 
uber die dauer der tyrannis tiberhaupt keine beglaubigten angaben vorlagen : man rechnete 
sie also auf anderthalb generationen, ein halbes jahrhundert, von welcher zeit Peisistratos 
selbst (einschliesslich der verbannung) 3 (334, abgerundet 33 jahre), seine sdhne } (16%, 
abgerundet 17 jahre) regiert haben sollen. Um das anfangsjahr der tyrannis zu erhalten, 
zahlte man von dem jahre der vertreibung, archon Harpaktides 511/10, 50 jahre aufwarts, 
und kam so auf den archon Komeas.’ Ed. Meyer, Forsch. ii, 1899, p. 241, contents himself 
with contradicting the general opinion ‘dass die chronologie des Peisistratos auf authen- 
tischer grundlage, auf aufzeichnungen in der archontenliste basiere’. 

103. The Chronicum Romanum from the year A.D. 15, like the Parian Marble, counts back 
from its own time and (again like the Marble) enters only the beginning and the end of the 
tyranny, which evidently coincided in it with the murder of Hipparchos (cf. Ch. III, § 2, 
n. 73); the dates are 563/2 and 512/11 B.C., i.e. slightly moved upward. Eusebios, (nn. 96; 
109) probably follows Kastor in matters like these (thus representing the chronology of 
Eratosthenes and Apollodoros) ; in that chronology the (purely mechanical) shiftings of the 
various entries are more extensive; the numerous variants in the manuscripts do not 
permit us to establish the years originally given. Thus the murder of Hipparchos has been 
moved up to 518/17 B.c. and the battle of Pallene down to a year between 543/2 and 5309/8 B.c. 
(for the entry [Teolorparos "AOyvaiwy ro Sevrepov eBacidevoev surely refers to that battle). 
Entries are lacking for the time between the first tyranny and the battle of Pallene; 
Eusebios therefore does not help us in correcting the corruptions in "Az. 14-15 (I am stating 
this in view of the ideas of Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 24, and others; cf. also n. 131). 

104, Thukydides merely gives the interval between the murder of Hipparchos and the 
overthrow of the tyranny ; he seems to date this interval as Aristotle does. The few dates 
in the chronographers which depend on an Atthis (probably Philochoros) do not help us 
(cf. n. 103). 

105. 5. 65. 3. §4 refers back to the opening in 1. 59; the uniformity of the whole report 
is perfectly clear. 

100. 1. 60. I ovvw ev Iecicrparos €oxe 76 mp@rov "AOyjvas Kai rv Tupavvida ov Kw KdpTa 
eppilwpevny Exwy améBare ; 64. 1 wePopever S€ rdv “APnvaiwy, ovrw 51 Ilevciatparos 76 rpirov 
oxev ’Abivas éppilwoe rHv tupayvida «rd, Cf. Aristot. "Ar. 15. 3 vixioas 5é rv em TTadAnvid: 
paxny ... KaTeixev 75n THv TUpavvida BeBaiws. M. Herschensohn stated this clearly in a paper 
which 1s in Russian (Philologicheskoe Obozrenie (= Philological Review) x, 1896, pp. 119 ff.). 
His proof for his earlier thesis (Beloch, Rh. Mus. xlv, 1890, p. 469; Ed. Meyer, G. d. A. ii, 
1893, § 474 A; Forsch. ii, 1899, pp. 241 ff.) that Peisistratos had been exiled once only, in 
5560/5 B.c. under the archon Hegesias (‘Aéz. 14. 3, but see p. 193), was accepted by De 
Sanctis, Atthis?, 1912, pp. 277 ff., Beloch, Gr. G.? i. 2, 1913, pp. 288 ff., and Kahrstedt, RE 
XV, 1931, col. 125, no. 2; 1t was refuted with fully sufficient reasons by Adcock, CQ xviii, 
1924, pp. 174 ff. The thesis need not concern us here; I only wish to state that the view of 
Herschensohn about the tradition totally differs from mine (see n. 96): he states that Aris- 
totle took his notes of time from an Aithts (in this he is of course correct), and ‘that these 
particular notes of time show that the narrative in the Afthis was not the same as that given 
by Herodotus and the narrative of the Ath. Pol.’. I cannot share this view even in the form 
in which Adcock (l.c.) presents it (‘it is agreed that there existed at Athens, besides Hero- 
dotus, a tradition or reconstruction of Attic history, the work of such writers as Androtion’), 
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if we are to understand that the tradition of ‘the Aithzs’ is independent of Herodotos (this 
is not the opinion of Adcock; on the contrary, on the question as to the number of exiles 
he argues ‘that the Athenian tradition agreed with Herodotus, and Herodotus agreed with 
himself’). The only point I admit unhesitatingly is that Herodotos did not note all the 
traditions which he may have obtained in Athens. But the question as to the antiquity 
and the historical value of the tradition which ‘the Afthis’ gives in addition to what 
Herodotos embodied must be specially examined in each individual case. The test case 
and other groups of tradition show that the discussion of the course of the various events 
naturally revived from the time when accounts appeared in works of literature. It is equally 
natural that the discussion rarely led to the disclosure of essentially new facts of the tradi- 
tion, whereas it obviously led to the invention of facts of secondary importance, for the 
purpose of supporting the interpretation of and the judgement on the events (both being 
politically biased). This kind of political interpretation is rarely concerned with chrono- 
logical questions, although the moving down of Hipparchos’ murder to 511/10 B.C. might 
be mentioned here to show that some Atthidographers did not even recoil from such 
palpable falsification when it appeared necessary for defending their conception as to the 
true liberators. Therefore in the present case it depends on the dates themselves whether 
they make the existence of a tradition independent of Herodotos appear probable. The 
arguments in the text are adduced to show that nothing in the way of tradition existed 
besides the statements of Herodotos, and that it is with these statements alone that the 
Atthis works in the assigning of the events to archons’ years. 

107. Pol. 5. 9. 23 rpirn 8 4 rev Lewcvorparidav ’Abyvnas. ovk éyévero 5é auvexrs: dis yap 
éguye ITevciarparos rupaywvay, war’ év Ereot TpiaKovTa, Kal Tpiolw émtraKxaideKa ETN TOUTWY ETUpaY- 
vycev, oxTwKaidera Sé of maides, Ware Ta TdVvTA éyéveTo Ery TpiaKovTa Kal wevrTe, "AO. 17. I 
ITevoiorparos pév obv eyxateynpace THe apxit, Kal améGave voonoas ert Diddvew apxovros, ag’ 
od péev xaréaTyn TO Mpa@Tov TUpavvos, ETN TpidKovta Kal Tpla Prdoas (cf. n. 99), a 8” ev THe apxfe 
didpewver, évds S€ovra etxoow Epevye yap Ta Aoird. 19. 6 wapéSwxav THY aKxpdmoAw Tots APnvaiots 
emi ‘Aprraxtidov dpxovros, KatacyovrTes THY TUparvida pera THY TOO TaTpOs TEeAEUTHY ETH paAtoTa 
énraxaidexa, Ta S€ cUpravta adv ols 6 maTHp Hp£ev eves Set wevTHKovTa, Our conception of the 
tradition being what it is we actually need not be detained either over the differences in the 
numbers of the Politics from those of the 'A@nvatwy woAcreia, nor over the discrepancies in 
the calculation of the total duration of the tyranny (as distinct from the continuous rule of 
the Peisistratids after the battle of Pallene). But asthe small differences, which never exceed 
two years, have been so abundantly discussed I give a conspectus: 


Pol. | *A6zx. Other witnesses 
Duration of continuous tyranny 35 — | 36: Herodotos 
Duration of the whole period of tyranny | — | f49 | 50: (Parian Marble) Eratosthenes 
Share of Peisistratos in the above 33 33 | 33 (34) Justinus 
Duration of Peisistratos’ reign (share in 
the continuous tyranny) 17 19 
Duration of reign of the sons 18 17 


This table is sufficient in my opinion to refute the idea of independent traditions (or 
of independent recording). We are obviously dealing with different reckonings of archons’ 
years, so far as there are not corruptions, or even confusions of numbers (cf. n. 123). The 
former may explain the differences in the distribution of the continuous tyranny between the 
father and the sons: in the Politics Aristotle does the sum 17+ 18 = 35; the 19 +17 years 
of the ’A@nvaiwy woAtreta (annoyingly Aristotle gives no total) yield the 36 years of Herodotos. 
The 17 years of the sons in “A@nvalwy wodvreéa can be explained if Aristotle counted from 528/7 
to 512/11 B.C., i.e. excluding the last year of Hippias which was not a full year of government 
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(cf. n. 99), as the 19 years of Peisistratos can be explained, if Aristotle counted from 546/5 B.c. 
(battle of Pallene) to 528/7 B.c. (year of Peisistratos’ death) including both terms, But the 
49 years are certainly corrupt: the period from Komeas, 561/o B.c., to Harpaktides 511/10 
B.C. (Aristotle gives both names) includes 51 archons, at the least 50, but never only 49. 
As in dealing with periods of this kind writers always count inclusively (Aristotle counts 
like this in all cases in which we can examine his calculations) 51 is preferable and the 
alteration of évds det mevryKovra to €v Kal wevr7Kxovta (Marm. Par., p. 170; accepted by Beloch, 
p. 162; Oppermann in the latest edition of ’A@z. and Schachermeyer do not know the con-_ 
jecture) is slighter than it appears, provided that Aristotle wrote figures (and that he did 
so is made most probable by the corruptions in chs. 14-15). Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 502 gives 
the Aristotelian number as reocapdxovra xal év. Of course we could write év{vea) (Wilamo- 
witz), but the alteration of MA to NA is almost easier (A, M, and N are extremely often 
miswritten in figures) and we should thus arrive at the required 51. The sum 33+18 
(Aristotle again annoyingly does not give the total) also yields the 51 years of the Politics. 
Eratosthenes (n. 96) states the duration of the period as 50 years; unfortunately we do not 
know whether in the Xpovoypadiéa: or another of his numerous writings. We therefore 
cannot decide whether these 50 years are a round number or whether he left uncounted the 
last year of Hippias, as not being a full year (the latter alternative would point to the 
Xpovoypadia). The Parian Marble does not help either, because the author counts some- 
times inclusively, sometimes exclusively (see Rh. Mus. lix, 1904, pp. 80 ff.): his epochal 
numbers 297 and 248 yield 50, his archons 51 years. We must just take into account the 
consequences of this irregular way of counting, and from divergences of one year we must 
not infer anything as to sources or tradition. 

108, Aristotle was the first to make the distinction when he tried to prove macav oAvyoxpo- 
muaTepat THV ToALTELGY ela dALyapxia Kai Tupavvis (Pol. 5. 9. 21). Evidently he could do so 
only because the Atthts had meanwhile calculated the year of Komeas for the first attempt. 

109. Cf. n. 96. Aristotle succinctly narrates the last stage followmg Herodotos, but 
adding a few details, a proceeding to which we are accustomed. He does not give the 
archon either here, or on the occasions of the first return and the second exile. We must not 
infer anything in particular from these omissions. There is no doubt that all Atthides 
mentioned at least the battle of Pallene under a certain year : Eusebios is sufficient proof for 
a matter not in need of proof (but see also Ch. ITI, § 2,n. 42). Regarding the events between 
the first seizure of power and the second return it might be suggested that they were recorded 
in anticipation under the year of Komeas or in retrospect under the year of Pallene (cf. 
n. 77). That this was actually not the case is shown by Aristotle: he provides the intervals 
at which he could arrive only by counting the archons in his Afthis (apart from the duration 
of the second exile, which he found in Herodotos). He gives, in fact, the archon under 
whom Peisistratos was expelled for the first time (‘A6z. 14. 3). We must assume that he 
was less concerned with the absolute dates than with the duration of each phase, because 
the tyranny of Peisistratos had the peculiarity that it did not succeed until the third 
attempt (this is clear in Pol. 5. 9. 21-3). Of course he ought to have given the archon’s year 
of the battle and of the beginning of continuous tyranny in ch. 15. 3, as well as the years of . 
the first seizure of power (14. 1), Peisistratos’ death (17. 1), and the overthrow of the tyranny 
(19. 1). But in the survey of the history of the constitution (as distinct from the descrip- 
tion ch. 42 f.) he is casual, or at least he does not act systematically in these matters; after 
all it is a survey only. In the chronicle of Eusebios the note about the second return, 
which occurs on a page containing particularly numerous annotations, has been moved 
down several years (76 Sevrepov €BaciAevoev must not be altered; it is an abbreviation or a 
confusion; the note on Ol. 54. 3/4 IHetolorparos "AOnvav érupdvynce xai ets "Iradiav 
mapyAdev unfortunately is corrupt). Cf. the illustration in the edition of Helm, Dze Griech. 
Christl. Schriftsteller, Euseb. vii. 1, 1913, p. 103. The moving down of the note is shown by 
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the considerable variants in the good manuscripts, which give various dates in the five 
years 543/2 and 539/8 B.c. I may mention that among the manuscripts used by Fothering- 
ham in Eusebit Chronict Canones, 1923, D has the note on 546/5, F on 545/4 B.c.; but these 
are manuscripts ‘re-modelled according to a certain principle’ which therefore ‘do not give 
a true picture of the ancient chronicle’ (Helm, op. cit. vii. 2, 1926, p. xiv f.); anyhow the 
original may have preserved the correct year for some notes. As the corrupt numbers for 
the intervals in Aristotle yield the impossible year 530/29 B.c. for the battle we must date 
it by Herodotos, who furnishes a date historically acceptable (see p. 194 f.). 

IIo. 1. 62. I. 

111. We have repeatedly come upon such intervals obviously deriving from oral tradi- 
tion, e.g. the three years between the murder of Hipparchos and the expulsion of the 
Peisistratids (Ch. ITI, § 2, n. 33), and the five years of the Samian colony in Kydonia (n. 55). 
They mostly occur in the same form: the cardinal number is followed by the event itself 
with the ordinal : €zecvay 8 €v ravrye Kai evdaruovncay én’ Erea Trévre .. . ExTon de Eres Alywihrae 
xrr. Hdt. 3. 59. 2-3; Tupavvetoas Sé Ern tpia Kal wravbeis ev tae Teradprox KrA. Thuk. 6. 59. 4. 
That is a narrative form which we know from Homer onward: II. B 328/9 cis jets roccair’ 
érea (scil. nine) zoAeui~oner adOc, | ras Sexdrwe $€ wdAWw alpycopev edpudyuav; Od. y 304 f. 
érraeres 8° Gvacce moAvyptaoto Muxnvns ... rat S€ of dySoarun Kaxov AAvbe Sios "Opéarns. 

112. Ph U xvi, p. 184,n. 1. I keep to my opinion that Euthydemos was archon in the 
first year of the 56th Olympiad in spite of Beloch, Gr. G.? 1. 2, pp. 162, 169. The objections 
are exclusively based on Aristotle ‘Az. 14. 3, where the first exile of Peisistratos is dated 
ExTun ErEL ETA THY Tpwrny KataoTaow ep ‘Hynaiov dpxovros ; but Exrwe Ever certainly contains 
corruption: cf. n. 128. 

113. Cf. n. 109. 

114. 1. 60.1. Those scholars (they are in the majority) who still believe that this first 
tyranny lasted five years (Aristot. ’A@z. 15. 3) can perhaps not be strictly refuted (but see 
n. 128); on principles of method we can, however, have no confidence in any interval in 
our text of Aristotle, since the addition of the intervals yields an absurd result (see p. 191 f.). 
The passage in Herodotos 1. 5g. 6 has no particular significance : the words €v8a 87 6 ITetat- 
atparos npxe ‘APnvaiwy, ovre rysas tas eovoas ovvrapagas ove Odopuia peradAcéas, emt rE Tolar 
KQTECTEM@AL EvepLe THY TOAW KOTLEwWY KAADS TE Kal Ee} are Simply the general characterization 
of the nature of the Athenian tyranny (Thuk. 6. 54. 5-6; Aristot. "AO. 14. 3; 16; 17. 3). 
It is not accidental (as may be mentioned in passing) that Herodotos places these words at 
the opening of his account. Here, as in other cases, he is too honest to suppress a widely 
spread tradition; but personally he is not inclined to find the émi Kpdvou Bios (AO. 16. 7) 
in any tyranny of whatever kind; also his account of conditions under the continuous rule 
of Peisistratos appears somewhat different: xai [ewiorparos pév érupdvveve "AOnvéwy, 
"Adnvaiwy Sé€ of pév ev tHe payne erenra@xecay, of S€ adtadv per’ "AAxpewvidéwyv Efevyov €x THs 
oixyins (1. 64. 3). It is typical of Aristotle’s manner of combining his sources that in the 
opening (’A@z. 14. 3) he renders Herodotos 1. 59. 6 more succinctly, thus being obliged to 
repeat himself when he begins his description of the continuous tyranny (16. 2). Incident- 
ally we find corroborated in all reports that the favourable judgement of tyranny (surpris- 
ingly) comes from ‘oligarchic’ circles. For the demos, once it holds the reins itself, tyranny is 
the bugbear always and everywhere (Thuk. 6. 53. 3; 8. 68. 4; cf. Aristoph. Eg. 447 ff. ; Vesp. 
500 ff.; Lys. 619, 1150 ff.). 

II5. 1. 61. 1-2. Of course the bedroom story must be used cirsnulogieally, no matter 
whether or not It is true, for 1t was intended to explain why the alliance between Megakles 
and Peisistratos was broken off so quickly (see Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 23, n. 38). 
Aristotle’s mode of expression (‘A@z. 15. 1) clearly shows, by the addition of paAcora, that 
calculations were made, and the narrative of Herodotos, who gives the story, corroborates 
the essential truth: ‘die garantie der bestandigkeit dieser verbindung der zwei machtigen 
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familien . . . hing davon ab, dass aus der soeben geschlossenen ehe nachkommen hervor- 
gingen. .. . Megakles wird weder sieben noch drei jahre noch iiberhaupt jahre . . . gewartet 
haben, ehe er sich tiber die aussicht auf enkel gewissheit verschaffte, sondern eine genau so 
lange, nach monaten zahlende zeit wie ein auf nachkommen hoffender schwiegervater zu 
tun pflegt’ (Pomtow, l.c., p. 561 f.). There remains for the gossip in Athens (the source of 
which is obvious) one half of the reasons given (xa Aeyouévwy evayewv elvat tav “AAKpew- 
vdewv), and the little sentence éyiayerd of ov xara vdépov. But no reasonable person will 
assume the truth of this part of the gossip ; there are other, natural reasons for childlessness. 

116. This was certainly the case in the first tyranny, which also lasted for some months 
only. Cf. p. 193. 

117. I. 60. 1-2 of dé e£eAdoavres [Tevciatparov abris ex vens én’ adAjAovot €oTaciacav. meEpt- 
eXavvepevos S€é rH ardor 6 MeyakdAsjs émexnpuxevero Ilevavorparan x7A. There follows the story 
of Phye, as to which it cannot be reasonably doubted that it came from oral tradition 
(cf. p. 167 f.). 

118. I should think, beginning with Hellanikos. We saw that he related the history of the 
Peisistratids in detail, and that he used the first history of Attica, that of Herodotos, 
although for the question of the liberation he preferred the official version (cf. p. 158 f.). 
‘We further know him to have written «a7 dpxovras (Introduction to Hellanikos). If the 
chronology of Aristotle really proved that the report of the AZthzs differed from that of 
Herodotos, we should suggest Hellanikos as the creator of this chronology. Actually 
Aristotle’s chronology does not support this suggestion (cf. n. 106) : the Afthzs, like Herodotos 
and Aristotle, knew two exiles of Peisistratos. Consequently it was one person who con- 
verted Herodotos’ statements into archons’ years, and if so probability favours the his- 
torian and chronologist by profession Hellanikos, whose dates Kleidemos and Androtion 
simply followed. It is almost certain then in my opinion that it was Hellanikos who 
introduced the 6 and 7 months (cf. pp. 193 ff.) from oral tradition which he rendered more 
fully than Herodotos. 

119. p. 103. 

120. See p.194f. The corruptions are not confined to chs. 14-15 ; they begin with the first 
figure in the history of the Peisistratids (14. 1) and end with the last (19. 6). 

121. ITevotorparos . . . Karéaxe THY aGxpoTodAw Ere Sevtépwe Kat TpraxooTae peta THV TAV 
vopuv Odaw (594/3 B.C.), emt Kwpéou dpxovros (14. 1).—otmw 5€ rijs apyijs épprlwpevns opo- 
dppovncarres of rept tov MeyaxAéa Kai rov Avxoipyoy e€€Badov adrov Exton ETEL pEeTa THY MPOTNY 
KaTraoracw, ed ‘Hynoiov apxovros. éret S€ Swdexdrwt peta Taira TmepreAavvdpevos 6 MeyaxdAijs 
Tht ordce.. . KaTHyayev avrov (14. 3-4).—pera Sé tabra efémece ro Sevrepov Eret pardtora 
éPSdpur pera rHv KaA0dov- od yap woAvv xpdvov Karéaxev KTA. (15. 1).—(Sojourn by the Ther- 
maean Gulf and near the Pangaean Mount) €AOay els ’Epérpiay évdexdran madw eran... 
dvacwoacbat Bias riv apxny erexelper, .. . vixnoas dé THY emi Haddnvids paxnv ... karetxev 467 
7Hv Tvpavvida BeBatws (15. 2—3).—Tevoiorparos pév odv eyxareyipace THe apyyl, Kat amrébave 
voojaas emi Dildvew apxovros, ad’ ob pev KatéoTn TO mpw&Tov TUpavvos ETN TpPLaKovTa Kal Tpia 
Bidcas, 28’ dv ripe dpyie Su€pewev, évds S€ovra etxoor (17. 1).—€ret 5é reraprar padora pera Tov 
‘Immdpxov Odvarov (19. 2).—apédwxav THY dxpdmoAv Tots APnvaiors emi ‘Apraxridov apxovros, 
KaracyovTes THY Tupavvida pera THY TOD maTpos TeAEvTHV Ern paAvora Emtaxaidexa, Ta SE 
ovpravra adv ols 6 narhp Aptev évds Set evi Kova (19. 6). 

122. RE xix. 1, coll. 171-2. The survey is by no means complete, but it does not claim to 
be. I have no intention of completing it, as in my opinion the course which discussion has 
taken is wrong (but see n. 123). The literature down to 1928 is found in the compilation of 
Oppermann, a useful piece of work, though not systematic, in the revised edition of the 
"Ax. of Blass—Thalheim, pp. viii ff. A. W. Gomme, “The Dates of Peisistratus’, J H St xlvi, 
1926, pp. 173 ff. should be added. 

123, In fact. Adcock (CQ xviii, 1924, pp. 174 ff.), and up to a point Pomtow before him 
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(Rh. Mus. li, 1896, pp. 560 ff.), breaking out of the dull circle of turning figures to and fro, 
took this course; my time-table, p. 194, does not essentially differ from that of Adcock. 
But he did not raise the question of the tradition and could not deal with Aristotle’s figures. 
He very ingeniously carries through his theory (cf. n. 146) that ‘the presence of the dates in 
the text is due to interpolation, in the sense that the narrative was constructed without 
reference to them, and that they were put in later by Aristotle or some one else’. But he is 
in my opinion sufficiently refuted by Gomme, J H St xlvi, 1926, pp. 173 ff. I do not by any 
means agree with all the objections of Gomme, but I shall not enter here or elsewhere on 
the various modern computations or arguments. 

124. We see that the 36 years of Hdt. 5. 65. 3 (cf. p. 190) do not occur in this form in 
Aristotle at all. About the discrepancies between Politics and ’A@nvaiwv moXtreia see n. 107. 
In view of the state of the figures in the latter, corruption there, too, is possible; but this 
does not help us, and it is of no great consequence. 

125. See n. 107. 

126. See p. 190 f. 

127. Quoted p. i191. 

128. Aristotle omits the Ionic word xapra: This makes no great difference as to the sense. 
But I think that Herodotos’ od cw xdpra eppilwpevny is a litotes: ‘by no means at all’ (like 
Attic od wdvv), and used with reference to 1. 64: the first tyranny had not yet any of the 
roots from which the continuous government drew its strength, and which are enumerated 
in detail in 1. 64. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 22, remarks on the six years of the second 
tyranny (’A@z. 15. 1; see n. 121) : ‘ich werde mich auf keinen disput mit einer kritik einlassen, 
die dem Aristoteles zutraut eine sechsjahrige herrschaft ausdriicklich als kurz zu bezeich- 
nen, nachdem er eben eine fiinfjahrige ohne bemerkung hat passieren lassen.’ Quite correct, 
only the same applies to the first tyranny of 5 years: Wilamowitz is wrong in saying that 
Aristotle (or for that matter Herodotos) let it pass without a remark; he adds otrw ris 
apxijs eppilwpévns. I for my part do not enter into a discussion with those scholars who 
deliberate how long such an dpy7 ovw éppilwuéevn may have lasted, not even when they 
assert that the term does not refer to the duration, but to the means of power of the tyranny 
(F. Cornelius, Dze Tyrannts in Athen, 1929, p. 6; Schachermeyer, I.c., col. 168. 18 ff.). This 
point would be arguable (1) if there was no connexion between the narratives of Herodotos 
and Aristotle ; (2) if Herodotos had not expressly added ‘ eva Sé 08 zoAAov xpdvov’. As such 
a connexion exists we can only infer that Aristotle applied the express statement of 
Herodotos (era od oAAov xpovov) to the second exile, (1) because Herodotos in that case 
made no chronological statement at all, which therefore had to be supplied by interpreta- 
tion ; (2) because in a context consisting altogether of chronological statements he found 
the expression otrw rijs apyijs éppiCwpyerns sufficient for indicating the brief duration of the 
first reign, too, i.e. the expression is a chronological statement. In fact we cannot treat 
ch. 15. 1 differently from ch. 14. 3: anybody reading Aristotle without prejudice must see 
that for him, as for Herodotos, the first period of rule was short. There is one possibility 
only for evading this inference, viz. that there existed two versions for the duration of the 
first exile (Schachermeyer finally draws this inference unwillingly and diffidently; cf. 
n. 139) and that Herodotos followed one version, Aristotle the other; a conjecture which is 
at variance with the fundamental assumptions of the entire tradition. But it is the only 
possibility, for Herodotos cannot have called o8 zoAAcs xpdvos a five years’ tenure of power. 
The majority of scholars beginning with Busolt, Gr. G.? ii, 311. 2; 317. 4; Bauer, Lit. u. hist. 
Forsch. 2u Artstot. "A@r., 1891, 50 ff.; Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 23, down to Cornelius, 
believe in these two versions, and keep to é«rwu éres, finding in these words a more accurate 
determination of the vague Herodotean expression; by doing so they obtain (with minor 
variations) the following chronology: first expulsion 556/5 B.c.; beginning of the second 
tyranny 553/2 B.C. (556 and 550/49 B.C.); second expulsion 551/0 B.C. (550/49-549/8 B.C.); 
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battle of Pallene 541/0 B.C. (542/1~-539/8 B.c.). This chronology throws overboard our funda- 
mental date, viz. the duration of continuous tyranny, which is attested in different ways 
by Herodotos and Aristotle as having been thirty-six years (p. 192); 1.e. by the Atthides 
as well, where the expedient of the ‘two versions’ cannot be applied, and is thus proved 
to be altogether impossible. I find this price too high; such a result (or rather all these 
computations contradicting each other) must be wrong, because the method by which one 
arrives at them is no method at all, but arbitrary guessing (and conjecturing). 

129. There is no doubt in my opinion that the Afthis not only related but also dated 
both expulsions: Aristotle gives intervals for both, and the archon for the first. Adcock, 
l.c., pp. 177 ff., differs. 

130. See n. 128. 

131. One might adduce in favour of this possibility the first entry of Eusebios: [Jevat- 
arpatos ‘APnvav éerupdvynge Kai eis f’I7aAlav rappAev. Eusebios entered only one of the first 
two phases of the tyranny; we cannot tell which, because all his dates are more or less 
shifted (cf. nn. 96; 103). 

132. Plutarch, Solon 32. 3. 

133. The identification was made by Pomtow, l.c., p. 575, and accepted by Kirchner, 
PA 6309; RE vii, col. 2606, no. 1. We must not assume an error in writing, but two forms 
of the same name, the full form and the short name. If we identify, we must at least ask 
whether this archon of 560/59 B.C. is identical with the son of Peisistratos and Timonassa who 
in the battle of Pallene led the auxiliary corps of a thousand Argives (Aristot. ’A9z. 17. 3-4). 
But I should not like to treat here the complicated question about the marriages and the 
sons of Peisistratos. 

134. Van Herwerden suggested the alteration for ch. 15. 1 as early as 1891; Pomtow 
independently suggested the alteration for both passages (which indeed cannot be treated 
separately ; cf. n. 128) in 1896. Adcock (l.c., p. 175) did not perceive the slightness of the 
critical operation; he replaced it by his hypothesis of interpolations (cf. n. 123); Hiller, 
likewise not perceiving (1G? i, p. 271. 1 ff.), suggested rau ef fs Erec in ch. 14. 3, and a vague 
number of years in ch. 15. 1; his chronology is not well considered. Gomme (p. 176, n. 12) 
finds the alterations of Pomtow not less ‘arbitrary’ than the others. Otherwise, too, Pomtow 
has been little approved: Beloch, Gr. G.? 1. 2, p. 290, n. 1, calls his paper “von dem vielen 
verkehrten, das iiber diese frage geschrieben worden ist, vielleicht das verkehrteste’, and 
Schachermeyer, too (col. 168. 13 ff.), criticizes in a manner rather devoid of understanding. 
The revision by H. Oppermann of the edition of Blass-Thalheim (Leipzig, 1928) does not 
even enter in the apparatus the alteration in ch. 14. 3. I may mention as a remarkable fact 
that the texts both of the Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon. (1920) by F. Kenyon and of the 
Association Budé (1922, by Matthieu and Haussoullier) print the numbers of the chapters 14 
and 15 without even an indication that something is wrong. That seems to me to show a 
curious conception of ‘ea quae scire debet lector’. 

135. A. Bauer (Forsch. 2u Aristoteles "A@nvaiwv moAvreia, 1891) alone tried to preserve the 
number; Schachermeyer, l.c., col. 169. 24, followed him. Bauer referred pera radra (or, as 
he writes, era. ravrnv) not to the first expulsion under Hegesias, but to the first capture of 
the Akropolis. This contradicts (1) Aristotle’s use of language (see Pomtow, l.c., pp. 
56s ff.); and (2) his usage generally : in this chapter he always gives the intervals between 
the several phases. (3) There results even so a date (550/49) which lies after instead of before 
the fundamental date 556/5, arrived at from Herodotos for the beginning of the last long 
exile. 

136. See n. 128. 

137. Hitherto scholars have suggested : rerdprw: Thompson (CR v, 1891, p. 226); Pomtow 
(or rpirax); Cornelius; wéuvrwe Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. 1, p. 23); exrae Busolt (Gr. G.? ii, 
P- 317) N. 4); €BSdper ? Schachermeyer ; évdexdrwt Blass. About figures in the’Adz. see n. 141. 
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138. The time-table differs, as-I mentioned above (n. 123), only in a few unimportant 
points from the chronology given by Adcock. The numismatist Seltman (Athens, 1924, 
Pp. 43, n. 4) judges about the latter that ‘this dating appears to me alone consonant with the 
fixed die-sequence of the coins’. 

139. Schachermeyer, l.c., col. 174. 32, who, however, himself corrects in two passages. 
That he boggles at a third emendation has asits only consequence that he must assume two 
versions for the first exile (col. 174. 14 ff.), one of which makes the exile last ‘a short time’ 
only (Herodotos), the other calculating it at five years. This is quite improbable (n. 128), 
and Schachermeyer himself feels uneasy about the suggestion. (Cowardice in the treatment 
of a text never pays.) 

140. If we add, as we must do, the intervals from Solon to Komeas (14. 1), from the 
murder of Hipparchos to the expulsion of Hippias (19. 2), and from Komeas to Harpaktides 
(19. 6). Cf. n. 121. 

141. It may remain an open question whether the figures in ch. 17. 1 and ch. 19. 6 are 
sound, which distribute the 36 years of continuous tyranny between the father and the 
sons. The difference from Politics makes us doubtful, but that could be explained (cf. n. 107). 
Pomtow (I.c., p. 568 f.) gave a statistical report about the rendering of figures in both papyri 
(Lc. A.D. 100; B saec. IV A.D.); the conclusions he drew are wrong. The fact that only 
5 (6) of 244 expressions for figures were written in numeral signs does not imply anything in 
regard to the manuscript of Aristotle which was written 400 (or 700) years earlier. On the 
contrary, we infer from the character of the corruptions (not restricted to chs. 14-15) that 
one of the manuscripts copied (perhaps that of Aristotle himself) used numeral signs 
far more often than words, perhaps always: the mistakes, so far as they can be corrected 
(particularly, but by no means only, Sevrgpux in ch. 14. 1), are such as can only have arisen 
by the transcription of such signs into words. The belief ‘that the ordinal numbers in the 
Ath, Pol. deserve special respect as they are not liable to the confusion of figures, being 
written in full’ has been rightly rejected by Gomme, l.c., p. 176, n. 12, who, however, ought 
not to have left open, even as a possibility, the supposition that Attic signs were used. It 
is not credible either for Aristotle or for a Hellenistic MS. (cf. n. 71). 

142. See Ch. III, § 3, n. 22. 

143. See n. 121 and about the year of Komeas Ch. III, § 3, n. 22. 

144. See n. 128. 

145. As in the case of Bauer’s explanation of Swdexdrwi (see n. 135). The theory of those 
writers who believe Aristotle capable of having mixed up ‘thoughtlessly’ or even on purpose 
the numbers from different computations (U. Koehler, Sb. Berlin, 1892, p. 339 f.; B. Keil, 
Die solon. Verfassung, 1892, p. 51 f.) has been very severely rejected by Wilamowitz, Ar. u. 
Ath. i, p. 22, and in a more polite form by Adcock, l.c., p. 177. 

146. Here again Swéexdruwx furnishes a good example (cf. n. 137); but the suggestions for 
the correction of 15. 1 have no greater value: ‘an rpizwe?’ Wilamowitz ; [pera rv xdBodov] 
Cichorius, Bury; others have made other suggestions. It is the advantage of Adcock’s 
hypothesis of interpolations having been made (n. 123) that it avoids any arbitrary altera- 
tions, for he points out that Erux gree and Swiexdrwn eres (14. 3-4) on the one hand, éret 
padvora €Bdduon and évdexdrun wddw érec on the other (15. 1-2) yield each 16 years, ‘two 
alternative pairs of years placed in succession’, which divided the space of time between 
the first seizure of power in 561/o B.C. and the battle of Pallene 546/s B.c. in different ways. 

147. As Adcock does (cf. n. 123). I presume that by the ‘less sober mind’ this writer 
(p. 175 f.) does not mean to imply that Aristotle was slightly drunk when he put them in. 
(As jokes in a scientific book are apt to be misunderstood as ‘personal polemics’ by decor- 
ously grave colleagues I hasten to add that I know he does not.) But indeed p. 179 gives no 
satisfactory explanation as to how ‘the two alternative pairs of years placed in succession’ 
come to be in the text. 
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148. The tradition of the history of the Peisistratids (Ch. III, § 2) sufficiently shows this. 
Aristotle equally knows months (Pol. 5. 9. 23) for the tyranny of Thrasybulos in Syracuse, 
who did not reign for a full year, and who is the last in the series. There exists a number of 
such statements (I mention this because of Adcock, ].c., p. 175). It is much more surprising 
that Aristotle (ib. 22) gives ‘73 years and six months’ for the rule of the Kypselids in 
Corinth ; for the half-year does not belong to the last tyrant Psammetichos but to Perian- 
dros. He probably took the date for Thrasybulos from some 2ixeAucd, but they must 
ultimately come from oral tradition unless they were simply invented; but that is really 
improbable in regard to months. The months in the history of the Peisistratids probably 
occurred as early as Hellanikos (n. 118), and Aristotle found them in the Aithis of that 
historian. 

149. Compare the statements p. 182 f. about the tradition which Herodotos was given 
with regard to the tyranny of Polykrates. Cf. moreover pp. 165 ff. and Ch. ITI, § 6 about 
the significance of oral tradition generally. 

150. See n. 69. 

151. Unfortunately the Parian Marble cannot be used with certainty. Munro (CR xv, 
IQ0I, p. 357) reads the name of the archon belonging to the epoch number in 510/9 (or 
509/8) B.c. as Lysagoras. But the introduction of the yopoi dvdpav seems to imply the new 
reform of the phylai, and that reform cannot have taken place before 508/7 B.c. (archon 
Isagoras, Das Marm. Par., p. 173 f.; & Gr Hist II D, p. 692. 10 ff.). The list of archons 
between Harpaktides in 511/10 and Isagoras in 508/7 B.c. is not known otherwise. If we 
accept Lysagoras, if Skamandrios, in whose archonship the psephism making torture 
illegal is dated, belongs to 510/9 or 509/8 B.c. (Wade-Gery, CQ xxvii, 1933, p. 23; about sixth- 
century psephisms see n. 70), and if we take into account the mode of calculating of the 
Parian Marble, the sequence Skamandrios 510/09 B.C., Lysiades 509/8 B.C. is more probable, 
and the former may thus in fact have been ‘the last nominee of the tyrants’, or more 
cautiously what Aristotle calls PiAos tv rupdvywy (20. 1). The proof by the name, it is 
true, is not altogether sound, but the general political situation makes it probable that 
no ‘democrat’ was immediately after the expulsion appointed to that important office. 

152. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 5. He seems to represent the general opinion. 
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1. Weare not concerned here with the questions as to what the relations are between his 
text and the documents, and whether he would have kept the latter if he could have given 
the fifth book its final form. 

2. Op. cit., p. 285 f. Here again we are not concerned with the question whether e.g. the 
lists of the BaovAets or of the 7oA€uapxor from the time before 480 B.C. were still extant in the 
fourth century : I have shown in Ch. II, § 3, that the Atthides gave the eponymous officials 
only, not the full lists. The contrary assumption is solely based on the a priori idea which 
Wilamowitz formed of the Attic ‘primary chronicle’ (according to the alleged chronicle of 
the Roman ponitfices). To ‘build up’ pedigrees was in any case not the business of the 
Atthidographers: as far as they gave them (cf. Ch. II, § 4, p. 128) they took them from the 
traditions of the individual clans. 

3. I am establishing a difference between the earlier and the later Atthidographers (1) 
because of the great importance of the first part of Aristotle’s "A@nvatwy aodurefa for our 
conception of the Atthides ; (2) because it is by no means impossible that Atthidography as 
a whole or some Atthidographers developed a sense of the importance of using documents. 
It is quite conceivable that Philochoros used the results of documentary investigation in 
some of the extensive descriptive digressions which we assume for his Atthts (Introduction 
to Philochoros; Ch. IT, § 3, p.98). This does not alter anything in the general character 
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of the Aithides; even Philochoros’ Aithis was an historical work, not a publication of 
documents. 

4. Op. cit. i, p. 281 f.; see moreover the chapter about ‘Die Quellen der griechischen 
Geschichte’ ii, pp. 1 ff. As I do not wish to cause a misapprehension, I state expressly that 
I am not dealing here with the notion of ‘Quellenkunde’ which Wilamowitz founded in this 
famous chapter (in a severe criticism of the well-known book of A. Schaefer). We all know 
to-day that Greek history is not learned from the historians alone; that ‘jeder historiker 
schon vermittler ist, auch wenn er Thukydides heisst’; that ‘als quelle sein bericht nur 
gelten kann, soweit er zeuge ist ; sonst geht die geschichtliche tiberlieferung tiber ihn weg 
auf seine zeugen’, no matter what their character is, and no matter ‘ob sie ihre aussagen mit 
der absicht gemacht haben geschichtliche kunde zu iibermitteln’. To-day nobody denies 
the principle ‘die quellenkunde ist in wahrheit fir die altere zeit die einsicht in das werden 
und die geschichte der historischen tradition’. But we have to deal solely with the nature of 
the historical tradition which the Atthidographers had at their disposal. As the fragments 
answer this question quite insufficiently we can only treat it by first examining the general 
conditions, subsequently determining in the framework of Greek historiography the 
attitude of those writers who concerned themselves specially with Attica. For we know 
historical tradition (the word taken in its natural, or, as we might say, in its narrower 
sense) primarily and essentially from the historians. This fact is quite as important as the 
other that we do not learn history from the historians alone. Not until we begin with the 
valuation of the historical tradition in the narrower sense does it become necessary to look 
for more than what the historians give us; i.e. to ask whence they got what they give, and 
whether they are giving all they could have given if they had known the modern concept of 
historical sources. We now include among these the archaeological evidence from earlier 
times, and all that can be learned from language, anthropology, &c., not only the written 
word of the poets (to which Wilamowitz after all mainly confines himself), perhaps adding 
such mythology as ‘sich lokal von mund zu mund fortpflanzte’ so far as it ‘durch die gestal- 
tungskraft des dichters nicht feste form und weitere verbreitung erhielt’, 

5. Cf. Ch. III, § 4. 

6. Klio ix, 1909, pp. 80 ff.; RE vii, 1912, col. 2733. 55 ff.; Die Antike ii, 1926, pp. 1 ff. 
In the picture which Wilamowitz draws of the development and the nature of Greek 
Historiography (Greek Historical Writing, Oxford, 1908) the historical work of Hekataios has 
been unduly moved into the background. Greek historical writing, as against the product 
of the Orientals, who ‘have historical writing but no historian’, for him begins with Hero- 
dotos, whose claim to be called ‘the Father of History’ ‘no Ionian can dispute’. I content 
myself with quoting here a sentence from the revision of the Oxford lecture (‘Hellenische 
Geschichtsschreibung’, Reden und Vortrdge+, ii, 1926, p. 223): ‘historische kritik kann erst 
an der geschichte der vergangenheit geiibt werden; auch dazu finden sich ansatze bei 
Thukydides.’ The reason for the omission of Hekataios is that Wilamowitz starts from the 
modern concept of historical criticism ‘was wir historische forschung und kritik nennen, 
kennt das altertum nicht’, (Hellen. Geschichtsschreibung, p. 216), thus failing to recognize 
that very element which in Hellas produced the phenomenon of the individual historian. 
It is of course correct that ‘Herodotos’ personality ultimately conditions what he describes’ ; 
but the same applies to Hekataios, and it is typical for the whole of Greek Historiography - 
that each successor puts himself into immediate contrast with his predecessor. In the 
fifth century this attitude determines the advance leading to historical writing proper, 
which for the Greeks is contemporary history: the line which runs from Hekataios to 
Herodotos and from Herodotos to Thukydides (1. 20-33) is perfectly obvious. 

7. Cf. pp. 133 f.5 142 f. 

8. Hdt. 1. 5; 6. 55. 

g. See Introduction to Hellanikos. 
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10. Klio ix, 1909, pp. 109 ff. (cf. above, n. 6). Wilamowitz repeated the sentence to 
which I object (‘in his rejection of all chronology he [viz. Herodotos] consciously sets 
himself in opposition to the impersonal chronicles, which he must have known’) in the 
revision of his lecture: “die chronologie verachtet er, obgleich er stadtchroniken gekannt 
haben muss.’ This openly contradicts the facts: Herodotos’ interest in chronology is 
obvious in all parts of his work, not for mythical times only, but for historical times, for 
which he gives epochs and dates of reigns for the kings. If he gives only isolated dates for 
Greek events that cannot be dated by Persian or Lydian kings, the only possible inference 
is that he had no more to give. This inference is corroborated by the fact that e.g. the dates 
for Samos evidently come from oral tradition (as I showed above, p. 182 f.), and the correct 
dating of Hellanikos’ literary activity (which Wilamowitz himself achieved; see Introduc- 
tion to Hellanikos) points in the same direction. In Klzo ix, I treated only the one point— 
the question of the antiquity of Izterary chronicles, which was of importance for me at the 
time for explaining the intended arrangement of the new collection of the fragments of the 
historians. Concerning the form I was then too much under the influence of Wilamowitz 
and Schwartz. The preface to & Gr Hist i (1923), without giving detailed reasons, supplied 
a hew arrangement which introduced local chronicles into the sphere of historiography by 
combining the history of individual cities with that of individual peoples. 

11. See Ch. II, § 1. 

12. See p. 184 f. 

13. See pp. 178 ff. 

14. Thuk. 1. 97. 2; cf. Kizo ix, p. 96, n. 1; Studz Ital. N.S. xv, 1939, p. 230 f. 

I5. See p. 197. 

16. Ch. II, § 4, pp. 111 ff. 

17. See Introduction to Philochoros; above Ch. II, § 4, pp. 114 ff. 

18. Ch. II, § 1, pp. 74 ff. 

19. See on Philochoros F 99-101. 

2o. About the number of books see Ch. I, § 4, p. x11. 

21. See p. 198. 

22. In fact the laws of Solon are the only document from earlier times mentioned in the 
"Abnvaiwy roAteia ; a detail from them is cited in 8. 3. This document also occurs in Andro- 
tion (F 36), and the fragments of the Atthidographers at least do not give us more. The 
oath of the nine archons ("Aé@z. 7. 3; see also 3. 3) is sworn xai viv o¥rws. Wilamowitz, op. cit. 
i, p. 286, left open the possibility that the fourth-century Atthidographers ‘made accessible 
new documentary material’, but he does not seem to estimate highly this increase of the 
fundamental stock. Cf. n. 3. 

23. Ch. IT, § 4. 

24. The situation being what it is, we can never strictly prove that some fact, or some 
event, was not mentioned in the Atthis. The passage Aristotle ‘Az. 29-31 would im itself 
furnish a good example because we know the context, and because it is not improbable 
that Androtion was the source. Still we cannot use the passage because Aristotle excerpted 
from the Atthides and therefore may have abbreviated. But the fact that Melanthios 
(see p. 208) supplied the wording of a decree the contents of which probably occurred in 
most, if not in all Atthides, not in his Atthis but in the special book about Eleusis, is exactly 
what we expect in accordance with the fragments and otherwise. Androtion F 30 (and 
following him Philochoros F 155) gives the contents of the agreement with Megara about the 
delimitation of the-Orgas in 350/49 B.C., and it is not impossible that he chose the expression 
ScapavreveoGar because of the proceeding prescribed in JG? 11. 204 of 352/1 B.c. But the words 
Pidoxparovs eimdvros, and even more clearly xara Pydropa PrrAoxpdrovs (Philochoros) seem 
to prove that he entered the facts of the contest which broke out again and again under the 
respective years, and that he assumed them to be kept in the memory of the reader (for 
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he refers to the relevant clause in the psephism of 352/1 B.C.), but that he did not give on 
each occasion the full wording of the psephisms. To do so would have taken a great 
deal of space and served no reasonable purpose, because the minutiae were of no conse- 
quence. The passage Kleidemos F 22 is certainly based on a psephism passed because of 
an oracle; but the fact is mentioned as a proof for the artsteza of the Aiantis, and evidently 
in the course of the account of the battle of Plataiai. Philochoros F 32 describes the 
procedure followed in cases of ostracism, but he does not give the text of the law, which 
was Kleisthenian according to Aristot. ’A@z. 22. 1. But as Androtion could dispute this 
point (see on 324 F 6), the law like Solon’s proclamation of the sezsachiheia was no longer 
extant. The same Philochoros in F 36 provides the fact that the building of the Propylaia 
began in 437/6, and he adds the name of architect ; in F 121 he records the dedication of the 
golden Athena, adding the éemordrns and the artist. He appends to the latter the story of 
Pheidias, a point which almost certainly proves that he did not copy the psephism, but 
narrated. What we expect in one of these passages 1s not the text of a document (documents 
in themselves were of no consequence for the purpose of the Atthidographers) but such 
narrative as we have in Plutarch, Pertkles 11-14. 

25. Ch. I, § 3, pp. 133 ff. 

26. Vorsokr.$ ii, p. 324. 1 ff. The text (in Dion. Hal. Demosth. 3) 1 is corrupt : Reiske wrote 
érexewa for exeivwy; Diels wrote Adywy for Aéyew (axovovras avaynyn A€yew THv wadatoTépwv 
Blass). But we shall not alter ywdpns into pvypns with Sauppe (cf. Ch. III, § 6, n. 4). 

27. Kahrstedt (Klio xxx1, 1938, p. 31) 1s somewhat too extreme in the opposite direction : 
‘es gab also vor 403/2 kein staatsarchiv in Athen ; vorher hat der staat auf holz, stein, oder 
garnicht geschrieben. Die schépfungen der alten gesetzgeber standen auf ihren Axones 
usw.; was dazu kam wurde gelegentlich auf stelen verewigt, das meiste blieb in den 
notizen des ratsschreibers (solche muss es stets gegeben haben), wurde aber nie archiv- 
massig gesammelt. Die avaypadets von 403/2 fanden in der tat einen unertraglichen zustand 
vor, wo niemand mehr wusste und wissen konnte, was eigentlich Kleisthenes an recht- 
lichen ordnungen hinterlassen hatte, und was geltendes recht war. ... Daher auch die 
mittel, mit denen sie ordnung schufen; das archiv und die anordnung, dass alle gesetze an 
bestimmter stelle aufgeschrieben und keine dypa¢gor veyuor verpflichtende kraft haben sollten’ 
(by dypador vopoe those laws are meant here which the dvaypadets did not admit into the 
new code; cf. Ch. 1I,§2,n.46). Kahrstedt’s date for the archive, 403/2B.C., is most attractive, 
and is not contradicted by the history of the building, which Homer A. Thompson calls 
‘the Metroon—Buleuterion complex’ (Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 115 ff.; about the archive, 
pp. 215 ff.). The supposition that the Metroon was the State archive as early as the fifth 
century and perhaps even at the time of Kleisthenes is now as before based exclusively on 
the anecdote related by Chamaileon (Athen. 9. 72, p. 407 BC.): xa” dv 5€ xpovov Badacaoxparodir- 
res "A@nvaio. avijyov eis doru Tas vnowwr7ixas dixas, ypaydpevds tis Kat tov ‘Hyjpova diknyv 
nyayeyv els tas "AOnvas. o S€ wapayevouevos Kai ovvayaywv Tovs tept Tov Acovucoy Texviras 
mpoayAbe per” avradv "AAkiBiadne BonOety afidv. 6 5é Oappety wapaxeAevadpevos eizwv te AoW 
ereobat hKev eis TO Mytpauoyv, ovov tdv Stxav joav ai ypagai, cat Bpé€as tov Saxrvdov ex Tob 
oropatos Sunreupe THY Sixny rot ‘Hyjpovos xrA. Wilamowitz unhesitatingly rejected that 
supposition in Ph U i, 1880, p. 205, and Kahrstedt is right in stating: ‘das ist der 6Offent- 
liche anschlag einer zur verhandlung vor dem rat als ressortbehérde anstehenden klage, 
kein aktenstiick iiber einen abgeschlossenen prozess. Alkibiades geht ans weisse brett, 
nicht an die regale des staatsarchivs; er tut was Strepsiades (Nubb. 769 f.) gern tun 
mochte.’ On the other hand, it is obvious that the inner administration from 508/7 B.c. 
onward, and still more the administration of the Empire from 478/7 B.c. onward, could not 
have been achieved without records (which may be distinguished, as the more general 
concept, from documents proper), and the records had to be kept somewhere. Actually 
the place is of no importance. But if there was no archive of the State, each official 
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(certainly as early as the sixth century) had his own archive and there were also archives 
belonging to the administrative boards (as e.g. that of the federation which perhaps was 
first in Delos); also to public and private associations, phratries, phylai, demes, or clans. 
From the time when writing existed, people deposited in these archives matters concerning 
the various officials ; not the regulations concerning their office (these occurred in the laws 
from which they were collected later), but the individual pieces of business and the cases 
with which they were concerned. The contents of the AidacxaAia e.g. come from the archive 
of the archon. It does not matter in this connexion that nothing reached back farther than 
509/8 B.c. (Marm. Par. A, ep. 46; about the beginnings of the list of tragic poets see recently 
E. Capps, Hesperia xii, 1943, pp. 1 ff.). From the time when Kleisthenes made the Council 
the supreme executive the archive of the Council was that of the greatest importance, and 
the contents of it probably were simply transferred to the Metroon in 403/2 B.c. This was 
not done with the other archives, which remained in the possession of the associations ; thus 
e.g. in 363/2 B.C. in the covenant between the two branches of the clan of the ZaAapinor 
(Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 1 ff.) a clause ran ra 5€ ypappareta Kowa elvar dpdorépwv dzavta. 

28. *A@z. 29. 

29. This may have been an excuse for the right-wing extremists from the first (cf. Aristot. 
Pol. 5. 3. 8, p. 1304 b 7 ff.), but the argument of the ‘oligarchs’ which impressed the people 
was taken from foreign policy and from the war situation of the moment: Baowéda paAdov 
EavTois cuuTroAEuHoew, ear du dAlywv rornowvraitny moAretav AOr. 29. 1 (cf. Thuk. 8. 48.13 53). 

30. The second clause indicating the reason (cs ob Snporexqy aAdAa mapazAnatay odcav Thy 
KnevoBévous roAtreiav rie LcAwvos) certainly (in my opinion) does not belong to the argu- 
ments used by Kleitophon; it is an addition of Aristotle (cf. ‘A@z. 21. 2) or of his source 
which is to explain the sense of the amendment. Probability favours the second alterna- 
tive, since according to Aristotle’s own view (‘A@z. 22. 1) the constitution of Kleisthenes 
Snporikwrépa Todd Tis LéAwvos eyevero, Ch. 29. 1 shows incontestably that the beginning of 
the report about the reform of the constitution comes from a narrating source. We cannot 
determine that source with certainty, but again probability favours Androtion (Busolt, 
Staatsk. i, 1920, p. 69, derives the whole account from that Atthidographer). Androtion is 
sure to have treated in detail those events in home politics in which his father Andron had 
an active share, and in the number of 30 ovyypadgeis his account agrees with Aristotle while 
it disagrees with Thukydides (see on 324 F 43). It accords with the tendency of his Althis 
that he minimized the importance of Kleisthenes’ definite democratization of the constitu- 
tion (i.e. the creation of the constitution under which Athens lived in her great times, and 
which Kleitophon plainly denoted as wdzpcor vdpor), as he made little of the only openly revo- 
lutionary measure of Solon, the cecady@era (see pp.123; 213). And it agrees with Aristotle’s 
methods that he makes no comment on the contradiction between his source and his own 
conception, although it may not be an accident that in ch. 41. 2 he suppresses the zoAv of 
22. 1. Kleitophon, like Andron, belonged to the moderate group round Theramenes (‘Aéz. 
34. 3; Busolt, Gr. G. ili. 2, p. 1466, n. 2). Pythodoros was probably one of the nght-wing 
extremists like Melobios (who delivered the speech recommending the motion of the former 
and who later belonged to the Thirty). But the idea of the main motion does not concern 
us here, nor does the relation between the Aristotelian and the Thucydidean report (see 
Busolt, Staatsk. i, 1920, pp. 69 ff.; Ehrenberg, Herm. lvii, 1922, pp. 613 ff.; W. S. Ferguson, 
Cl. Phil. xxi, 1926, pp. 72 ff. and CAH v, 1927, pp. 321 ff.; U. Wilcken, Sb. Berlin, 1935, 
pp. 34 ff.). What concerns us is merely the obvious fact that Aristotle follows a source which 
tries to justify the conduct of Theramenes and his group, and this fits in with Androtion. 

31. ‘Aéx. 8. 3; Androtion F 36 (cf. F 5); see n. 22. 

32. See p. 169 f. 

33. See p. 175 f.; Aristot. "Az. 7. 1. 

34. Cornelius, Die Tyrannts in Athen, 1929, p. 92 f.; Wade-Gery, CQ xxvii, 1933, pp. 21 ff. 
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35. It would be wrong to suggest the archive, or the records of the exegetai, for this 
detail; the exegetai had no part in the intercourse with oracles; see Ch. I, § 2, pp. 30 ff. 

36. The latter applies to the psephism of Aristion of 561/0 B.C.: see p. 185f. I do not enter 
here upon the question about the archons’ dates for the decrees supplied by Aristotle. 
The problem presents itself at once, and in a particularly difficult form in regard to the 
first of these dates in ch. 21, 2 tore 5€ rot TANBous wpoeornKws (scil. 6 KAeoGévns), ever Te- 
TApPTWN LETA THY THY TUpavYwY KaTaAVOL ent "Icaydpov apyovTos, MpaTov pev auveveruwe TAaVTAS 
eis S€xa dudds xrA. Wade-Gery, l.c., p. 21, believes that ‘we may safely assume that the 
dating comes from the Laws themselves (as the name of Hermokreon does, ch. 22. 2), and it 
is therefore not a mere annalist’s label but gives the real circumstances’. I am very doubt- 
ful. On the dating of Attic decrees see the paper of Luria cited Ch. III, § 4, n. 70. Can 
the name of Hermokreon have occurred in the formula itself of the oath (cf. *A@z. 3. 3)? 

37. RE xi, col. 1619 f. (where col. 1619. 47 the printer’s error II must be corrected to III). 

38. “Adz. 22. 2. 

39. 326 F 3. 

4o. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1073 (see on 326 F 3). 

41. p. 833 DE. 

42. Harpokr. s.v. “Avipwy. 

43. Cf. RE viii, col. 17. 24 ff. 

44. Cf. Ch. II, § 4, p. 107 f. 

45. Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 216. 

46. Op. cit. 1, p. 256 f. 

47. It is the natural consequence of the pedigree assumed by Wilamowitz: old, genuine 
chronicle (of the Exegetai)—Anonymus of 380 B.c.—known Atthidographers (Androtion in 
particular)—Aristotle. Accordingly the circular reasoning, which formed the picture of the 
Atthis from the ’A6z., became inevitable. It is a gap most gravely felt in the great work of 
Wilamowitz that he did not try to arrive, independently of Aristotle, and from the frag- 
ments themselves, at an idea of Atthidography, which gets a few general, quite insufficient 
pages at the end of the analysis (i, pp. 282-8). Accordingly the constitution in the Aithis 
attains an Importance which it did not possess. I have tried to fill this gap in §§ 1-5 
of ch. II. I perfectly realize that the picture drawn in these sections 1s hypothetical in 
many points. My only excuse is the small number and the poor quality of the fragments. 
But there is no other way, and I hope that others may make greater progress than I have 
succeeded in making. Only the main fact is clear, viz. that the Atthzs is neither a publication 
of documents nor a history of the constitution, but simply a history of Athens. 

48. O. Seeck, Kilzo iv, 1904, pp. 271 ff.; A. von Mess, Rh. Mus. lxvi, 1911, pp. 356 ff.; 
cf. Ch. I, § 1, n. 23. 

49. Aristote, Constitution d’ Athénes, par G. Matthieu et B. Haussoullier, Paris, 1922. 
From the difference of the two parts he inferred distinctly and clearly the different sources: 
‘les archives d’Athénes, voila donc la source principale d’Aristote dans la deuxieéme partie 
etc.’ (p. xv f.); and he gave the explanation of the singular gaps in this second part: ‘Aris- 
tote a sclemment laissé a cété tout ce qui touchait a la rédaction et a la revision des lois, 
réservant ce sujet a son disciple Théophraste dont le traité des Lozs figurait au programme 
des travaux réglés par le maitre’ (p. xxvi). 

50. Athen. Studies Ferguson, 1940, pp. 355 ff. 

51. I am e.g. inclined to consider the book of Demetrios of Phaleron epi rév "AOjvyat 
aodrev@v as being the source for the alleged constitution of Drakon in the first part of the 
"Ada. Aristotle himself seems to have inserted this piece subsequently and to have fitted it 
in with a few connecting sentences (cf. p. 94). The catalogue of writings of Aristotle in 
the Vita Menagiana includes a work called [epi rév XoAwvos d&dvwy in five books, of which 
we cannot simply doubt the existence. The legislation of Solon, and I think the relation of 
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the later code to that of Solon (the orators of the fourth century treated the later code as 
also Solonian) must have been the central problem for historical study of the development 
of constitutions. Aristotle did not write Neuoe: the work cited under that title in the Vita 
of Diogenes Laertius is correctly called Népeza in the Vita Menagiana. The Aixcadpara 
moéAewv hardly concerns Athens. It is absolutely necessary to treat the question whether 
Plato in his Néuoc made an early use of the material collected under the supervision of 
Aristotle. Personally I have no doubt that he did; for, if one does not mind an imperfect 
comparison, the relation of books iv—vi of Polztics to the ideal State described in them is the 
same as that of Plato’s Népor to his JoAre’a. But these questions lead to the problem of 
the origin of the Polztics, upon which I must not touch here. 

52. Cf. Ch. II, § 1, n. 13. 

53- But it is interesting to compare Sparta, where quite a number of JZoA:reias were 
written during the fourth century. They seem to have had an encomiastic form almost 
without exception, but this does not mean that all authors saw Lykurgos in the same light. 
The pamphlet of King Pausanias (Ephoros, F Gr Hist 7o F 118) was certainly written in 
the form of an attack on the existing order of the State, which was attributed to Lykurgos. 
This pamphlet was written after 395/4 B.c. and may have opened the series; but Thibron is 
a competitor for recognition as earliest (Aristot. Pol. 7. 13. 10, p. 1383 b 5 ff.). A comparison 
of Ps. Xenophon with the genuine Xenophon well exemplifies the difference of the Athenian 
from the Spartan ModAcretat. 

54. I shall not discuss here the question about a woAcreéa of Theramenes or a Theramenean. 
About the connexions of this circle with the ideas which Isokrates professed when he 
entered public life in the political crisis of the fifties of the fourth century, see recently 
W. Jaeger, Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1941, pp. 442 ff. The two ‘speeches’ ITepi eipyvns and 
‘Apeorayitixds belong to the literary species of [ToA:retas as do the corresponding speeches 
of Antiphon and Andokides. 

55. Thukydides must not be mentioned in this context. Certainly Cl. Oppenheimer 
(Zwe1 att. Epitaphien, 1933, p. 12) is not quite wrong when stating in regard to the Epita- 
phios: ‘eine solche darstellung des attischen lebens ist sichtlich nichts anderes als eine 
"AOnvaiwyv moXteia’ ; and there is certainly no doubt that Thukydides is writing against the 
conservative and oligarchic critics who felt their judgement on democracy confirmed by 
the issue of the war (see E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk d. Thukydides, 1919, pp. 234 ff.). 
But Thukydides does not intend to bring about a political effect; he means to draw the 
picture of Periclean Athens as it appears to a retrospective observer. Whether or no this 
picture is idealized, it is a picture drawn by an historian. The Anonymus Iamblichi 
(Vorsokr.5 89 [82]; hardly from the time of the Peloponnesian War; in my opinion the author 
has read Thukydides) and the Anonymus JJepi Nowy (Vorsokr.5 ii, p. 404) do not belong 
here, and Diels was probably correct in calling the speech of Thrasymachos, which was 
inscribed Ilepi aodtretas (ib. ii, p. 321) a ‘symbuleutische musterrede’ (cf. Oppenheimer, 
RE vi A, col. 586. 47 ff.). 

56. Pol. 2. 5. 1, p. 1267 b 22 fff. 

57. Cf. n. 61. 

58. See n. 53. 

59. See Introduction to Hellanikos. 

60. Cf. Ch. IT, § 1, p. 77 f. 

61. See on 328 F 63-5. We cannot estimate how much space each Atthidographer gave to 
the first historical group of events, viz. the life and legislation of Solon, in the books including 
the pre-history of Athens (cf. Ch. II, § 4, pp. 113 ff.). But it is self-evident that none of them 
copied the whole code of laws. So far as the fragments of the Aithides on the one hand, 
and the Peripatetic works about zod:reéa and legislation on the other, permit a judgement, 
no Atthidographer compared systematically the later redaction with the old text (so far as 
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it continued to exist unaltered ; see n. 64); none of them even appended to the account of 
the legislation of 594/3 B.c. a detailed description of the warpios wokcreéa (e.g. with the in- 
tention of enabling the reader to draw the comparison), as Wilamowitz believes them to 
have done (Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 284), finding in this detailed description of Solon’s legislation the 
peculiarity which distinguishes the Atthzdes written by Athenians from that of the foreigner 
Hellanikos. In considering this idea of Wilamowitz the question arises whether that is the 
description from which Aristotle is said to have excerpted the second part of his "A@nvaiwv 
moXreia (see p. 210). What all Atthidographers presumably gave was an appreciation of the 
political significance of Solon’s legislation, the statement that by its nature it was the 
beginning of democracy, and the first fixed point of the internal history of Athens. (Here, 
perhaps, Hellanikos was the exception; we cannot tell with certainty whether this his- 
torian knew much more about Solon than Herodotos did; see Introduction to Hellanikos). 
For this appreciation neither a detailed statement of the contents nor an analysis of each 
law was needed: that could only have diverted attention from the essential points. What 
was needed was a setting forth (and if the occasion arose a discussion) of the politically 
important innovations. The succinct and clear-cut grouping together of the rpia raéra 7a. 
Syuotixwrara may belong to Aristotle (‘Aéz. 9). But we may infer that in this he was 
following the Althides (1) from Aristotle’s ¢acty on the occasion of the third measure, 
viz. the eis 76 Suxaorjpioy édeats; (2) from Aristotle’s criticism of the zwés, who found a 
purpose in the vagueness of Solon’s laws (76 2} yeypagOat rods vopous aAds pndé caddis) ; 
(3) from the fact that matters of such political importance as the reorganization of the 
phratries were not mentioned under the year 594/3 B.C.: this measure occurred in Philo- 
choros as late as the fourth book, which included the time of Perikles, and it must therefore 
have been recorded retrospectively on some occasion (I think on the occasion of Perikles’ 
citizen law). It is essential for our purpose to state that the Atthidographers perhaps did 
not fail to recognize the political activity of Solon (although Androtion at least belittled 
the importance of the revolutionary feature of it, viz. the cevadxBeva, which, it is true, did 
not occur on the Axones) but starting from the conditions of their own time Judged this 
political activity too one-sidedly : of the rpéa Syporixdrara one regulation is of an economic 
nature, two refer to affairs of courts of law. This attitude has for a long time been mis- 
leading ; but it is comprehensible seen from the conditions of radical democracy in which 
the demos advra Storxeirar pydiopacw Kat Suxaornpioss, ev ols 6 Siuds eorw 6 Kparav (Ada. 
41. 2). The detailed description of the Athenian law courts, with which Aristotle seems to 
have closed the "A@nvaiwy zoAvrefa, also shows to what degree Aristotle himself saw the 
activity of Solon from this point of view (cf. Bloch, Athen. Stud. Ferguson, pp. 372 ff.). 
62. "Aéz. ch. 41 clearly is a summary of the historical narrative of the Aithzdes, but it is 
not easy to understand from this point of view. For the Atthides there was quite a number 
of peraBodai (if we are to keep the term of Aristotle) in the time from Kekrops to Solon, 
historical events which Aristotle had mentioned at least partly in his historical introduc- 
tion: the constitution of the twelve towns under Kekrops (see Philochoros F 94); the 
constitution of the four phylai under Erechtheus (= first peraoracts ‘Afr. 41; F 1); 
the division of the country by Pandion (Herakleid. Pol. 1. 2); the unification by Aigeus ; the 
changing over of the dynasty to the Medontids; the introduction of the archonship (which 
some Atthidographers identified with the change of dynasty; see on Hellanikos F 23). 
Aristotle knows primeval conditions : 'A@nvaio. pév €& apyijs éxpavro Baowretar Herakl. 1. 1; 
this stage is not characterized in ch. 41, and we do not know whether the lost part narrated 
it. Between these primeval conditions and the xardoracts 4 émi XéAwvos, ad’ Hs apxy 
Synpoxparias éeyévero, Aristotle acknowledges two changes in the constitution only (for the 
legislation of Drakon is not counted, being a later addition made after the insertion of 
ch. 4): Ion’s constitution of the four phylai (here it does not become clear whether the 
introduction of the duAoBactAets means a limitation of the regal power), and the constitution 
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of Theseus (zoAtrelas rafts) which is expressly characterized as puxpov mapeyKAivovoa ris 
Baotktxys. It is an obvious gap that the aristocratic or oligarchic constitution is 
lacking, which Solon found in existence (jv yap adra@v 4 roAtrela tots Te dAAots GAvyapxeKy 
aGat, kat 87 Kai edovAevov oi mévyres Tots mAovaiots "Abr, 2. 2; cf. Kipios 5€ yevdpevos Tadv 
mpaypatwv Lodwv tov Te Shpyov jAevbepwoe 6. 1). According to ch. 41 it actually seems as 
if the sentence that the Athenians é¢ apyfs éxpavro BactAeiat included all the time till Solon, 
and that cannot have been Aristotle’s opinion. The gap is all the more remarkable because 
(1) ch. 3 (which I consider a later addition, perhaps from the same source as the constitu- 
tion of Drakon in ch. 4) gives a history of the development of the archonship, which owing to 
its succinctness is not easily intelligible for us (see on 323 a F 23); (2) because Atthidographic 
tradition describes Theseus as the founder sometimes of democracy, sometimes of aristocracy 
(we find both conceptions side by side in Plutarch Thes. 25; on the question of the sources 
see Ch. I,§ 2,n. 49). Either Aristotle was little interested in archaeology generally (in ch. 41 
he obviously hurries to the point where democracy begins) or the contradictions in his 
sources were so great that he could not easily bring them into the form of a survey recog- 
nizing distinctly delimited forms of constitution. In any case his peraBodai are of a kind 
different from that of the Atthides, which enter all historical facts. On the other hand, the 
number of peraBodaé in the ‘historical’ period from Solon to the archonship of Pythodoros 
in 404/3 B.C. is much greater in Aristotle than it can have been in any Aithis: no Atthido- 
grapher could have treated as woAtretar in the sense of Aristotle the tyranny, the pre- 
dominance of the Areopagos pera ra Mndixa, the rerpaxociwy xatdoraos, the rav tpid- 
kovta, Kat % tav déxa rupavvis. The democracy, existing from the time of Solon and 
Kleisthenes and the restoration of it were the only constitutions which the Atthido- 
graphers acknowledged; all else were temporary disturbances due to historical events. 

63. “Adm. 63 17. 

64. I cannot and need not touch here upon the questions of the unchanged preserva- 
tion of the old Axones, of the relations between the new code, which was taken to be 
Solonian in the fourth century, and the legislation of 594/3 B.c., or of the use made of 
both in the work of the Peripatos. See Bloch, Athen. Stud. Ferguson, p. 371, n. 3, who 
mentions (p. 376, n. 2) an unpublished thesis NOMOI TQ2N AGHNAION by N. M. Pusey. 
T can only join him in his wish ‘that this important work should be finished and published’. 

65. I gave a warning on p. 208 f. against overrating these possible enlargements. If e.g. 
Androtion enumerated the members of the Naval Federation in order to determine the size 
of the Attic Empire (on 324 F 12-15), a detail which Thukydides did not find it necessary to 
supply, this could not be done without the use of documents. They were fairly easily 
available; but the few names in the fragments, from which we infer the fact, do not yield 
anything in particular. We are not certain that anyone before Krateros embodied in full 
a document referring to the tributes (Steph. Byz. s.v. ddpos). 

66. We cannot dispute the sentence with which Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 277) 
opens the section ‘Urkundlichkeit der Atthis’: “gewiss befanden sich in den archiven des 
rates und der beamten so viele urkunden, dass ein historiker mit fleiss und methode daraus 
unendlich kostbares entnehmen konnte.’ But even he does not contend that the Atthido- 
graphers were such historians, or that they dug out the treasure. He again draws the 
conclusion of a ‘noting down in writing at the time of the events’, upon which, according 
to him, all Atthides were founded; i.e. of the old chronicle. Cf. p. 198 as to what this old 
chronicle is said to have contained. 


6. CONCLUSION: THE ATHENIAN AOFrlO!l ANAPES AND THE 
First ATTHIS 


1. Thukydides draws on oral tradition not only for the history of the Peisistratids (1. 20. 1; 
6. 53. 3; 60. 1), but for all events occurring before the Mnéixd; the subsequent events are 
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‘known’ because he lived through them: «ai ra prev dvu madara ri Set A€yew, dv dxoat wadAov 
Adyuw pdprupes H dys Tov axovaopevwy ; ta 5€ Mydixa Kai doa adroit Evuare KrA. (I. 73. 2). 
Compare the division of the times before the Peloponnesian war into two portions: ra ape 
avTa@v Kat Ta €re madaizepa (cf. 1. 20. 1). Thukydides seems to prefer the term dxoat, because 
it conveys the unreliability of this kind of tradition; he uses v7 where he does not wish to 
stress the critical point of view (1. 9. 2). Herodotos does not make this distinction (cf. n. 16). 

2. I content myself with referring to Busolt, Gr. G.? ii, 1895, p. 4, Staatskunde i, 1920, 
p. 40, and his citation of writers (see also Cary CAH iii, 1925, p. 571 f.) who, it is true, 
mostly insert a class of professional narrators. About the acceptance of the competing 
thesis of the Chronicle of the Exegetai see Ch. I, § 1. 

3. Thuk. 1. 73. 2 (n. 1). Apart from the rest of the singular expression éyis raév dxovoo- 
pévey (‘ein ironisches oxymoron’ Classen-Steup) which assumes.as potentially existing the 
contemporary hearers of lectures in poetry and prose about the ‘quite old events’, dys 
here in Thukydides has in itself the meaning of eyewitness, or of the contemporary, who 
sees, or could see, events himself, in contrast with the use of the word in Herodotos, where 
dyius 1s simply one of the three sources of knowledge (dys re €u2) Kat yuden Kat icropin, the last 
being equivalent to Adyou Alyunriwy, xara Ta GKovov 2. 99. 1; Cf. 2. 147.1; nn. 5;16). As one 
of these three sources dys refers to objects, which can be seen because they are still extant, 
Le. to the monuments, as distinguished from the Adyor and the dxoat, i.e. what his authori- 
ties tell him about these monuments. On the use of épya for monuments see RE Suppl. 
li, col. 333. 61 ff. In spite of the well-considered note of Schwartz (Das Geschichtswerk des 
Thukydides, p. 20, n. 1) and the peremptory pronouncement of Pohlenz, Herodot, p. 3, n. 1, 
I retain my opinion. 

4. See p. 205. ‘Hyerepa yvwpn (Diels translated ‘erfahrung’) is simply the perception of 
a person through his (her) senses—any of them—é yryvdicxopev avrot. When Thukydides is 
expressing the same concept he prefers dys (cf. nn. 3; 16). 

5» Ilepoéwv pév vuv ot Adycou 1. 1. 1 is the only passage where he uses this full term; as 
early as in I. 5. 1 it is replaced by the [7épaa. The meaning which the word has for him 
(‘versed in tales or stories’ Liddell—Scott ; 6 ris iaropias Eumetpos, rematSevpevos Hesych. s.v.) 
1s shown by the following passages : 2. 3. 1 «at 57) kat és OnBas re cat és ‘HAlou méAw... erparrduny, 
ebéAwy eidévar ef cupBycovrat rotor Adyouat rota ev Méude of yap ‘HAomoXirat A€yovrat Alyv- 
ariwy elvat Aoywwrarot (what he hears from them he calls dwnyjpara). 2.77. I adrav € 84) TV 
Atyurriwy ot peév rept THY oTetpopevny Alyunrov oixéovat, pyipny avOpworwy mavrwv enackéovTes 
adore Aoywtatol elot paxpa Tov eyd és Sidrretpav amxopnv. In 4. 46. 1 (6 8€ Ildvros 6 
Evgewos ... xwpéwv wacéwy mapexerar €Ew Tod LnvOiKod EOvea apabéorara: ovre yap €Ovos Tav 
evros Tod IIdvrou ovdév Exouer mpoBaréabat aodins mépr obre dvdpa Adyiov otdapev yevdpevov, 
mapeE rob LvOcxod EBveos xai ‘Avaxdpavos) the contrast dyabijs and the qualification codins 
aépt supply the more general meaning (‘learned, erudite’ Liddell-Scott). We find both 
meanings in the fragments of Demokritos: the first Vorsokr.5 68 [55] B 299 yéas wAeloras 
eldov Kai Aoyiwy avipdv mrelorwv erjxovea (about the genuineness see on F Gr Hist 263 F 1) 
and the second in B 30, where Adytoe dvPpwroe are ‘die weisen der vorhellenischen urzeit’ 
(Diels on the passage). It may remain an open question whether the first meaning (which 
of course was not created by Herodotos) is present in Pindar, P 1. 93 cai Aoyiots xai dowdais ; 
the scholia explain by zefoypadoc and some modern writers (e.g. Robert, Oedipus i, p. 362) 
understand Aoyoypagor. In any case this meaning does not disappear even when there 
were Aoyoypador (‘historians’; cf. Introduction to Hellanikos): Aristot. Pol. 7. 9. 2, by 
pact yap ot Adyton rébv exe? (scil. ev *IraAtar) xarotxovvrwv, probably cites the Adyio. from the 
written source as being the authority proper (cf. n. 6); Satyros, P. Ox. 1176 fr. 39, col. 
20. 29 of Adytot re Kai yepatraroe pvboAoyota. Maxeddvwv may be an affectation, but the 
addition is interesting : originally the Adyoe proper are always the old people, starting with 
Nestor (and Phoinix) in the Jiiad so far as the Greeks are concerned. 
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6. The first is the case in 6. 137 ‘where he adduces the avdroi ’A@yvato: against the state- 
ments of Hekataios (cited by him only here) about the treatment of the Pelasgians in 
Athens, and narrates the subsequent events from Athenian tradition (see on Philochoros, 
F 99-101); the second in 5. 63, where he worked into a report coming mainly from an 
Alcmeonid source a detail as being a statement of the *A@nvator obviously from an authority 
hostile to the Alcmeonids (represented for Herodotos by Perikles). Herodotos seems to. 
have given that detail as a variant of equal authority because it was a matter concerning 
Delphi. When dealing with anything not favourable to the Alcmeonids he usually avoids 
attestation by a citation, using instead a paraphrase (airin €oye with or without év ’A@7- 
vatovot: 5. 71; 6. 115; cf. 121). Possibly he deliberately avoids accurate citation also in 
7. 151, hiding the report about the transactions of Kallias in Susa, by saying tuvés ‘EAAjvwv. 
Otherwise he cites ‘the Athenians’ (repeatedly alongside of others, Aeginetans, Argives, 
&c.) for historical details of the early fifth century down to the Xerxes War (5. 86-7; 
6. 75; 8. 41, 84, 94; cf. also 7. 189) and less often (cf. p. 221) for events of the mythical period 
(8. 55; 9. 73; add the speech of the Athenians in 8. 27). 9. 73 gives the impression of coming 
from the tradition of the demes, which Herodotos may have got from the family of Sophanes, 
an din 5. 57 he cites the family tradition of the Gephyraioi, which he rejects (cf. n. 47). 
In this last case alone he described his source in some detail; but here, too, he does not 
give the name of his authority. He certainly did not learn in Athens what Dikaios 6 @eo- 
Kvdeos, avnp "AOnvaios, duyds re kai mapa Mydoror Adytpos yevopevos, .. . EAeye, Anuapyrov re 
kat dAAwy paptipwv Katanropevos (8. 65). We must not look for particular reasons for this 
vagueness (although it is tempting sometimes to do so): Herodotos similarly cites in nine 
passages the AaxedSaupdvioe (Lraprepfra), naming Archias for one detail only, although he may 
owe to Archias a great portion of his information about Sparta (3. 55). The collection given in 
RE Suppl. ii, col. 398 f. (cf. n. 9) shows that it was an exception for Herodotos to give a name 
or an accurate characterization of a locally determined source in either Greek or barbarian 
citations. The reason has long been recognized; it is the same as that for the rarity of 
citations of authors in pre-Hellenistic writers : what.matters is the tradition, not the persons, 
sometimes determined only by chance, who hand it down, whether in writing or in narrative. 
But this attitude is possible only because local tradition was uniform in the main facts. 
The tradition about the liberation of Athens (see Ch. III, § 2) shows that in spite of this 
uniformity wide differences might exist concerning details; and modern investigation into 
sources was right in not being satisfied with these general citations ; modern scholars try at 
least to establish the circles from which information comes. 

7. There was in Athens (or for that matter in Greece) no body of persons corresponding 
to the Egyptian or Babylonian priests, whose notes the Greeks admired without taking 
much from them (Delphi does not form an exception, not only because the tradition was 
not sufficiently old, but also because it was confined to the sanctuary). Also there were no 
kings noting down their own exploits or keeping annalistic records. Nor was there, as far 
as we can see at least in the mother country, a class of professional narrators from whom 
Nitzsch, Niese, E. Meyer, Busolt, and others derive the tradition about the Persian Wars, 
or what Niese calls the ‘stammerzahlung’ or ‘hellenische tradition’. We have no informa- 
tion about such narrators; and for historical events Herodotos does not simply cite the 
"EdAnves (as he does for events of the heroic age), he always qualifies: of zoAdoi ‘EXjvwr 
(6. 75. 3; the statements of the Athenians and Argives follow); wavres “EAAnves (6. 134. 1; 
a subsequent account of the Parians is added) ; rues “EAAjvwy (7. 151) 3 ) GAAD SEAAds (which 
agrees with the Corinthians against the ¢azts of the Athenians 8. 94. 4); i.e. the local tradi- 
tion of one city or the majority of cities. It may remain an open question whether such a 
class of narrators existed in Ionia, and whether the historical ‘novelistic tale’ (the difference 
of which from historical narrative is obvious) belonged to their repertory. Herodotos 
probably narrated the various oriental Adyo. in the form in which his authorities provided 
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them, but anyone reading without preconceived opinion his history of the Persian Wars 
will perceive at once that here he did not simply repeat a story shaped out by narrators, 
but collected his material on the spot in the several cities, composing it with perfect freedom 
in the framework offered by the generally known sequence of the few great battles. Matters 
here are not different in principle from the history of the liberation of Athens, where he had 
accounts from the members of some gené and decided in favour of one, not without suggest- 
ing that he knew other versions ; and the same probably applies to the story of Kleomenes. 
I do not think that I have reason for changing in any essential point my arguments 
about the sources of Herodotos in RE Suppl. ii, coll. 392 ff. (reconsideration of details in 
coll. 419 ff. is another matter), least of all in the spirit of those who believe that the 
achievement of Herodotos can be explained by inventing poetical (in writing) or prose (oral) 
predecessors. | 

8. Concerning the exegetai it is certain that they possessed a special knowledge, but a 
kind of knowledge of which historians could not make much use. Knowledge of the wdzpra 
is what for the Roman pontifices was the Romanus mos, the ratio sacrorum, and the veteres 
caertmoniae, not an acquaintance with historical events. Even if the wdrpa in some cases 
were to be explained from historical events, still the idea is as absurd of the exegetai as of 
the pontifices that they alone or even in a special degree were Adyioe dvdpes in the above 
sense. But we need not enter on this question again (see pp. 41 ff.). 

g. No proof is needed for this assumption, and suggestions about the authorities of 
Herodotos, probable though they may be, are not a proof. But whenever he does give 
names they are always not Adyror only, but Adytpoe dvdpes, men of consequences, as e.g. the 
Spartiate Archias (3. 55), Dikaios (8. 65; see n. 6), Thersandros (Aoyipou és 7a mpara ev 
"Opxopevdis 9. 16), of dao Iepdixxov yeyovdres (5. 22). There cannot be any doubt about 
the circles with which he associated, and to which he therefore owes his information, 
not only that given in the few passages where he mentions a name. The same of course 
is true of Hellanikos (cf. pp. 223 ff.). 

to. It is possible that as late as the Hellenistic period some books (e.g. Neanthes’ xara 
néAw publica F Gr Hist 84 F 6-8, and some late local histories) assembled a great portion of 
their contents by the acceptance of stories not yet fixed in writing; even for the great 
Periegetai the use of oral tradition is by no means impossible, although this element became 
far less important than the examination of monuments, records, and inscriptions. In any 
case the late grammarians knew about Adyiot dvdpes as those who pass on tradition: the 
scholia state on a much discussed passage of Pindar (O 7. 23 ro 8 "Awuvropidac parpdbev 
"Aorviapeias): eixds (‘Apiarévxos Bergk) dé ore 6 [livSapos mapa trav Kara rv Todw Doyiwv 
qxoucev ‘Auvvropidas elvat ‘Podiovs unrpéOev. Pausanias furnishes an image, if a distorted 
one, of the ancient éoropin, and some stories even of his work (not the most valuable it is 
true) come from the local guides (cf. Ch. I, § 2, n. 2), the degenerate successors of the early 
avdpes Adyior. 

II. See pp. 158 ff. 

12. See on Hellanikos 323a F 1. 

13. About the possibility of an extension made in the fourth century by inserting 
Kekrops II and Pandion II between Erechtheus and Aigeus see Introduction to Hellanikos. 

14. Variants come up at once, and an eponymous heroine Atthis, daughter of Kranaos, is 
introduced (see Ch. II, § 2, p. 80), because not even the invention of one king before Kekrops 
was acknowledged by all Atthidographers. The list of kings before Kekrops, which opens 
with Ogygos and makes Attic history begin 189 years earlier, is probably very late. See on 
Philochoros F 92; 94. 

15. See on Istros F 4. 

16. 1. 5. The use of the etymological connexion between ola and ideiy (H. Frankel, 
Herm. |x, 1925, p. 187) may appear justified in regard to Thukydides because of that 
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historian’s use of dys and axoy (n. 3), but the application to Herodotos is misleading. 
The latter does not base his ‘knowledge’ on éyrs in particular; he can state deAddiv olda 
eyes ovTw axovoas yevéoBa (I. 20), because for him dxoy, cyxs, and even yveyn are sources 
of ‘knowledge’ of equal reliability (cf. n. 3), that is when he trusts the narratives of his 
authorities. By the term oféa he simply distinguishes this knowledge from the tradition 
of the poets (cf. 3. 122), because he sets off his work from the IeveaAoyias of Hekataios, 
which gave the history of the heroic age and estimated the tradition which the poets 
gave about that age according to the subjective standard of his opinion. That the sub- 
jective treatment of Hekataios actually follows certain principles, and that on the other 
hand Herodotos’ treatment of his authorities is often quite subjective (not only when they 
contradict each other), is another matter. 

17. We may take the report of the Alcmeonids in 6. 125 ff. as a typical example for 
Athens. Generally cf. RE Suppl. ii, col. 404. 37 ff. But the words of Cary (CAH iii, 1925, 
p. 571) about ‘Early Athens’ apply even to the institutions of the sixth century, when the 
foundations of the historical State were laid, and from which documents existed about these 
events. Cary states that ‘the stock of genuine early tradition, upon which the Atthido- 
graphers could draw, was comparatively slender’ and ‘thus the ancient writers were mostly 
thrown back upon indirect methods of research, such as the argument from survivals’ and 
(we must add on account of the constitution of Solon) upon inferences from the laws as to 
political and economic conditions. About the tradition concerning the actually early 
times cf. nn. 20-3. | 

18. See on Hellanikos 323a F 23. 

19. See 323 F 6; 20; 325 F 14; 24. 

20. Among the aitia (cf. Ch. IT, § 5, pp. 141 ff.) the story of Hippomenes (n. 18; cf. Ch. IT, 
§ 5, p. 145) is one of the best examples of a really popular interpretation of a monument, 
and at the same time typical of the problematic implications of these stories because 
Hippomenes occurs in the history of the kings. Many aitia seem to be deliberate, we might 
say learned, inventions (this may even apply to the Pelasgians as the supposed builders of 
the Hedapy:xdv), the age of which it is difficult to establish, but which should orf the whole 
not be supposed very ancient. This statement holds good for those aitia in particular 
which are connected with great epic poetry, or which introduce Theseus in order to supply 
a basis for the claim of Athens to Delos (on this point we know earlier traditions from towns 
on the eastern coast; see on Phanodemos F 1-2). The continuation of the story of the 
Pelasgians is an invention dating no farther back than the early fifth century (see on 
Philochoros F 99-101). Again it was apparently in Tragedy that the relations between 
Athens and Thebes were first developed; in earlier tradition these relations are far less 
prominent than those between Athens and Megara (Philochoros F 113 refers to a place 
which was originally Boeotian and the history of which he simply adopted; Phanodemos 
F 4 looks like a late invention; see also Philochoros F 94; 112-13). Matters are not 
different in regard to most of the stories in which the Heraclids play a part. The Orestes 
legend received its final form from Aischylos and kept its character as an aition at the ut- 
most for secondary traits in the proceedings before the Areopagos (the padpos *AOnvas ?). 
Really old are the competing figures of Kekrops and Erechtheus, both being gods originally. 
Legends of a cultic nature and formerly independent were connected with these figures by 
making other cultic figures their daughters. The conception of Kekrops as a hero of culture 
may be as late as Philochoros (see on 328 F 93-8). The number of certainly old aitiological 
legends which we know does not seem to be very great (but Pherekydes is lacking, and 
possibly the demes had more legends), and ‘novelistic tales’ in the proper sense of the word, 
in which Ionian chronicles abounded, do not seem to have existed in Athens at all (the 
Hippomenes story is decidedly not of that species). Naturally Athenians rarely occur in 
Ionian novelistic tales: the meeting between Kroisos and Solon belongs to the group of 
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stories round the Seven Wise Men, and it is uncertain how old the position of Solon in this 
circle iss What Herodotos made of that meeting certainly is his own composition from 
Athenian, and particularly from Delphic, elements; he adapted the story to serve his 
purpose which was more concerned with historical philosophy than with history. The 
story of Agariste’s suitors is genuinely novelistic; but did it originate in Athens? It is 
tempting to ask the pointed question whether Herodotos really heard in Athens this story 
or that of Alkmeon’s visit to Sardeis, or whether the Athenians heard the stories from him: 
Solon visited at least southern Asia Minor, and Alkmeon may actually have been at 
Sardeis. The stories told about Solon have not the character of novelistic tales, but more 
that of legends which arose round the person of the poet because of the Salamis elegy and 
contained no small amount of historical elements. About Peisistratos there exist neither 
novelistic tales nor legends; there are only anecdotes in considerable number. In the 
voluminous Theseus narratives the few genuinely early elements are almost completely 
overgrown by the inventions of the poets and even of the Atthidographers. The ‘demo- 
cratic’ king, who (first in these writings?) achieved synoecism (cf. p. 221), is so different 
from the ancient hero of the Tetrapolis that it is hardly possible to speak of legend in this 
connexion: the late epos contains too much of conscious invention. The antiquity of 
Ion and of the tradition of the four phylai (the phylai are of course an old fact in them- 
selves) should equally not be overrated. The story is connected with the claim of Athens 
to be the mother town of the Ionian Twelve Towns, and (in its further development ?) with 
the introduction of the cult of Apollon Patroos, which is as late as Solon (see CQ xxxviii, 1944; 
p. 73). But all these questions are controversial,and cannot be settled by assertions. In regard 
to them, too, we feel that the stock of early facts is slender, that possibly much has been 
lost because the activity of epic poets was lacking, a preserving activity in its way. More- 
over, it is certain that not all legends of the demes, which certainly are partly early, found 
entrance into the Afthts (cf. Ch. II, § 4, pp. 123 ff.). After all, the war with Minos has the same 
significance for Athens as the Trojan War has for the Argolis and the Theban for Thebes. 
But how different, how much more established is the tradition in these instances as com- 
pared with that offered in the Atthides (cf. Ch. II, § 5, pp. 135 ff.)! 

21. It is a typical consequence of this situation that the early Attic kings cannot be 
inserted into the Panhellenic stemma, which opens with Deukalion. Not until the immigra- 
tion of the Melanthidai (Medontidai) do descendants of Deukalion come to the throne 
(Hellanikos, F Gr Hist 4 F 125). Hekataios seems to have made an attempt at introducing 
them into the stemma (see p. 220); as to Pherekydes we cannot tell because none of his 
fragments referring to Athens has come down with the number of a book (the pedigree of 
the Philaidai belongs to the stemma of Aiakos). Hellanikos, who may have treated the early 
mythical history in the Atthis, in his mythographical books apparently touched upon 
Athens only when members of Panhellenic families moved to Athens (F Gr Hist 4 F 125; 
134). Even in the late Bibliotheca the Attic section, without even an attempt at a con- 
nexion, opens with Kéxpoyw avréxOwv . . . tis “Arrixfs €Bacitevoe wpdros. Actually the 
belief in autochthony excludes a connexion. 

22. The facts are well known. The interpolated Catalogue (Sb. Berlin, 1932, pp. 572 ff.), 
which supplies a geographical survey of Hellas, could neither neglect a district of the size of 
Attica, nor could it add this district to the domain of one of the heroes who have an estab- 
lished place in the epos (as happened in regard to Corinth and other places). The author of 
the lines B 546-56 really knew some facts about Athens: he knew the primeval king Erech- 
theus and his cult (not Kekrops, the other competitor), whereas Menestheus, whom he 
mentions as the leader of the Athenians in Troy, and whom the kings’ list of the Althis 
adopted, providing him with a pedigree and a personality, remains a riddle for us (the 
presence of Menestheus among the suitors of Helena in the Hesiodean Eozaz, F 94. 43 ff., is 
a palpable invention). But in the following brief paragraph about Aias (where the problem 
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of B 557 is unsolved) the Athenian line B 558, according to which Alas orjjce his ships 
dywv tv’ "Adnvaiwy toravro ¢dAayyes, is lacking in the authoritative manuscripts. The line 
was received into the common text after, perhaps long after Aristarchos, from the scholia 
(see Bolling, CQ xxii, 1928, pp. 103 ff.; Jacoby, Gnom. 1933, p. 126), and it had no influence on 
the accepted text of the Jlad. The Menestheus of the Catalogue, however, was introduced 
into the ’"EmwAnots (4 326 ff.) and into the much confused books about the great battle 
(M 3209 ff.; N 195 ff. 685 ff.; O 328 ff.) ; but he did not obtain a place in Agamemnon’s council 
of the #y#ropes 45¢ xéSovres which consists solely of original heroes. The passages concerned 
(only some of which can be easily eliminated) constitute the main support for the thesis 
that ‘the Jiiad had its origin in Athens’ (Bethe, Homer? ii, 1929, pp. 345 ff.). Now nobody 
doubts that at the meeting of the seventh and the sixth centuries Athens, with the capture 
of Sigeion, began to be particularly interested in the Troad (cf. Aisch. Eum. 397 ff.) and at 
the same time in the Jiiad ; but the formulation that ‘der frische strom politischen interesses, 
der damals von Athen in die troische sage floss, altes belebte und neues zeugte’ contains 
a strong exaggeration in both points. The consequences of that new interest for the text of 
the Iliad are quite unimportant: Aias has never been made an Athenian (not even in 
Pherekydes), nor was he brought into closer connexion with Athens. The Athenian myths 
and heroes were not such as to be easily connected with the tales of the Trojan war, even in 
napexBaces like the Theban portions (Phanodemos F 13 is typical in this respect); and 
the texture of the old poem was by this time too firmly established to permit interpolations 
concerning Attica on the scale of the Catalogue, the speech of Phoinix or (perhaps) 
the Doloneia. We have the name of @yaevs Aiyeidys in a single line which is certainly in- 
terpolated (A 265); probably H 334-5 also is a late Attic interpolation ; see J H St lxiv, p. 44, 
n. 30. I think we may conclude e silentio that the Thebais did not even admit interpolations 
of this kind (the poem was not officially recited at the Panathenaia). On the other hand, 
some passages of the Odyssey betray a knowledge of Athens similar to that of the Catalogue : 
the catalogue of women in A knows Theseus’ expedition to Crete (Il. 321 ff. ; but 1. 631 is again 
interpolated), which was also narrated in the Kypria by Nestor (év wapexBacer Proklos; is 
this phrase meant to supply the reason why Theseus, Herakles, and a representative of 
Thebes are lacking among the #yeudves assembling for the expedition ?); and the vdaror in 
y (1. 306 f. ; see on Hellanikos 323 a F 1) knows a version of the story of Orestes which stands 
under the influence of Athens. But the Nostoz did not include a véoros of Menestheus, 
although the introduction of this would have been likely, because the Perszs introduced the 
sons of Theseus, who were not known to the Iliad. One of these sons figured in the Althis 
as the hero of a phyle, the other as the first post-Trojan king of Athens (see on Hellanikos 
F 20-1; Istros F 7). Athenian matters were also referred to in the Eozaz (see F 101 Rz). It 
is of course not impossible that apart from the little we know just one or the other remote, 
but genuinely Attic figure from the Adyou ’A@nvaiwy, was brought into an epic poem of the 
sixth century (it must be left an open question whether the Menestheus of the J/zad is an 
example); and that we do not hear about them because they were forgotten in Athens, 
and did not occur in the tragedies (and consequently not in the commentaries): thus an 
unknown Hesiodean poem (F 104 Rz) mentioned one Eurygyes, who is entirely problematic 
to us (see on Amelesagoras F 2); but it is most uncertain whether the Iavétovis xyeAcdev 
of the genuine Hesiod, Opp. 568 comes from ‘the Attic myth of Prokne’ as Wilamowitz 
(Hestodos Erga, 1928, p. 107) simply states. 

23. The figure of Theseus is in need of a new and unprejudiced treatment even after it has 
been treated by Herter (Rh. Mus. Ixxxv, Ixxxviil, 1936/9) and Radermacher'(Mythos und 
Sage, 1938). The former (l.c. lxxxviii, pp. 247 ff.) is guilty of petitco principit when assuming 
‘ballads of heroes and cult songs of a far earlier time’ (i.e. before the seventh century B.C.) 
because he cannot succeed in hunting up an epic poem. Either kind of poetry appears to me 
perfectly incredible in regard to Athens. The evidence of both art and writings (Lyrics) 
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shows incontestably that (at least outside Attica) Theseus was solely known as the fighter 
with monsters and the raper of women, Le. in the stories of the Minotaur, and the fight 
with the centaurs, of Ariadne, Helena, Persephone, which (probably with the exception of 
the last) all extend beyond Attica, and all of which seem to be early. It is not until the 
end of the sixth century that on the vases, and subsequently in literature (Tragedy and 
Lyrics), the abundance of exploits of Theseus emerges, I think certainly under the influence 
of the epic poem. I cannot follow Wilamowitz (Heldensage, 1925 = Kl. Schr. v. 2, p. 75), 
who treats this poem as if it were non-existent. Personally I have no doubt that it belongs 
to the last third, or fourth, of the sixth century, and that it had its origin not in the circle 
of Peisistratos but more likely in that of the opposition. If matters are put in a formula: 
the achiever of synoecism Theseus is not Peisistratos, but Kleisthenes (cf. p. 221f.). It may 
be in connexion with this origin that the figure of Theseus was drawn into the political 
contests, and fought over like those of the great political reformers. We must not overlook 
the traces of an anti-Thesean attitude; and here as elsewhere we must not regard an action 
of Kimon as necessarily showing the attitude of mind of the conservative circles. 

24. F Gr Hist 3 F 147-53. About the time of Pherekydes see Muemos., 1947, pp. 28 ff. 

25. No. 331. Of course we need not take any notice of the invented Palaiphatos (son of 
Aktaios and Boio, who lived at the time of Phemonoe, xara 5€ dAAous Kai mpo atris Suda 
s.v.) and his epic poem ’A@nvas Epis xai HoceSdaivos enn a. 

26. No. 330. 

27. Athen. 8. 39, p. 347 E. The meaning of the saying seems to me unmistakable ; of course 
it is another question whether it really comes from Aischylos. About Attic subjects in 
Tragedy see W. Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 11, 1934, pp. 86 ff. 

28. See Introduction to Hellanikos, and about his relations to Euripides on F 6; 113 
20-13 23. It is natural that the Atthidographers of the fourth century felt differently : 
Euripides is a classic poet for them, and Philochoros seems on some occasions to have dis- 
cussed his views as compared with his own. But we have not enough material, in the 
Atthides at least, to speak confidently. 

29. F Gr Hist 1 F 119; 127. Herodotos discussed Hekataios’ method not only in 6. 137, 
where he cites him, but in 1. 56-8 as well (see on Philochoros F 99-101). Even the group 
of stories about the Pelasgians is merely a detail in the history of Attica. The Atthides 
(including that of Hellanikos) must have dated the building of the wall; but the date has 
dropped out of Kleidemos (F 16; cf. F 3) and Philochoros, and the Bzbliotheca omitted the 
story of the Pelasgians. 

30. Ib. F 13. 

31. A. Ledl, Studien zur alt. ie Verfassungsgesch., 1914, p. 209 f. 

32. We find in the fragments (F Gr Hist 3 F 145-55) the circle of Erechtheus (F 145-6) 
and of Theseus (F 147-53), and it is possible that F 146 links the two. We further find the 
story of Kodros (F 154) with which the Ionian migration was probably connected, the latter 
constituting the end of the Attic section. Later authors cite not Pherekydes but Hellanikos 
for the story of Melanthos and the change of dynasty (323a F 23; cf.on F11). Pherekydes is 
certainly not the ultimate source for 8201. 3. 177 ff.; in this instance, too, Hellanikos has a 
better claim. 

33. F Gr Hist 3 F 2; see Mnemos., 1947, p. 32, n. 48. 

34. Ib. 3 F 146. 

35. I give some typical examples: the national festival of the Panathenaia only occurs 
as a date in the history of the Peisistratids; the Areopagos (the merits of which in the 
Xerxes War were discussed in the Atthides: Kleidemos F 21; cf. Ch. IT, § 1, p. 74 f.) only 
occurs as a hill captured by the Persians in order to storm the Akropolis (8. 52 6x@ov, ror 
"AOnvaior xad€ovat "Aphov mayor, a passage actually clamouring for a digression considering 
the manner of Herodotos). He says nothing about the Akropolis, and almost excuses 
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himself for giving a periegetic statement about the temple of Erechtheus (8. 55). The 
cultic law of the temple of Athene in 5. 72. 3 belongs to the narrative about Kleomenes. 

36. Hdt. 9. 73; Thuk. 2. 15. 2. The contents of the passage 8. 44. 2 may have occurred 
in Hekataios before Herodotos. The omission of Theseus in that passage, too, may be con- 
nected with the conception of the development of the Athenian power as Herodotos had 
formed it (cf. p. 222 f.): the historian, for whom the democratic constitution of Kleisthenes 
signified the great turning-point, had no use for the ‘democratic’ king (incidentally, Thuky- 
dides also refuses to acknowledge him in this character). Cf. end of n. 23. 

37. I. 56-83 142-50. 

38. About the change in Herodotos from a traveller into an historian, and his conversion 
to Athens, see RE Suppl. 11, coll. 352 ff. I retain this conception of the work and the develop- 
ment of its author even in face of v. Fritz, ‘Herodotus and the Growth of Greek History’, 
Transact. Am. Ph. Ass. lxvii, 1936, pp. 315 ff.; Pohlenz, Herodot, 1937, and I. E. Powell, 
‘The History of Herodotus’, Cambridge Cl. Stud. iv, 1939. 

39- 5. 78. 

40. I. 59. I. 

AI. I. 143. 2. We cannot decide, and after all it is of no great consequence, whether the 
words ort yap p27) "AOFva, Fv ovdév ddAo moAcopa Adyipov are a later addition; in any case the 
words 5. 66. 1 (’Adjvat, €odcar xai mply peydAat, tore dadAaxOeiaat rupdvvwy éy€evovto péloves ; 
cf. 5. 78) sound differently. The conception as a whole is difficult to understand historically 
if one compares Miletos (or even Ephesos) ; it is perhaps due less to a prejudice or a dislike 
of the Jonians, than to the theory developed in 1. 56-8 and to the conditions in Greece 
proper. 

42. 5. 49. 8 (cf. F Gr Hist iiia, p. 112. 24 ff.). 

43. If it did not lead us too far afield we could very well show this in the treatment of 
Themistokles by Herodotos on the one hand (cf. Ch. ITT, § 2,n. 64; RE Suppl. 11, col. 505. 50 ff.) 
and by Thukydides on the other. For Herodotos knew that Themistokles had created the 
fleet (7. 144) and he emphasizes in a decisive passage that it was the fleet which saved Hellas 
(7. 139). We do not know whether he realized that Perikles readopted the policy of Themis- 
tokles when he made his peace with Persia for the purpose of turning the full power of Athens 
against Sparta. But Herodotos can hardly have been wholly unacquainted with the dis- 
cussions in Athens about the change of front in policy, for they brought him into a difficulty 
from which he saw no help but a suppression of facts (5. 73; 7. 151). Certainly Themistokles 
was not a personality to whom an active politician could refer for his policy (he could 
hardly present this policy openly to the Assembly), but Perikles presumably was not a friend 
of his great (greater?) predecessor, who probably was to blame for the ostracism of his 
father Xanthippos. Thukydides had no reason for naming the creator of democracy, but 
he assigned his proper place to the creator of the fleet and the man who drew Athens out of 
Sparta’s sphere of influence. . 

44. 6. 125-31. It 1s for reasons of composition that the passage was placed here, not in 
the history of the Peisistratids. The name of the sixth ‘Medontid’ (dpyovres Sua Biov) was 
Megakles, and the name of the last, who reigned two years only, was Alkmeon. I am not 
denying that the historical conjectures attached by Schwartz and Wilamowitz to the latter 
fact are attractive; but they cannot be proved (cf. on Hellanikos F 23). According to 
Pausanias (2. 18. 8) the genos is one of those who immigrated from Pylos (see Tépffer, AG, 
p. 225), and I cannot easily believe that Herodotos means to describesit as autochthonous 
Athenian by the words "AAxpewvidat, yévos édvres "AOnvatoe nai fevyovres ITeutorparidas 
(5. 62. 2) and ro dvéxabev . . . ev riot APjvynar (6. 125. 1). That view seems to me to be 
founded only on the fact that in 5. 62 Herodotos says "A@nvaior, not "Adyvnor, but this does 
not signify a contrast with 5. 65. 3, where the Peisistratids are called xai odro. dvéxabev 
edvres [Tvdot re kai NyAcidar xrA. and where a comparison is drawn between them and a 
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family of kings who had immigrated earlier. The Alcmeonids did not indeed leave Athens 
because the Peisistratids were dvéxafev éxjAvdes, but because of the reasons given in an earlier 
passage. I equally believe the contention of Stein to be impossible that Herodotos in 6. 125 
when writing xal dvéxafev ‘nicht an mythische vorfahren, sondern, wie év zijcot "AOnvyjat 
zeigt, an manner wie Megakles (5. 71) denkt’: avéxa@ev usually refers to the beginnings, and 
the evay7s of the Kylon story (whose name Herodotos suppressed in 5. 71) actually was the 
most inappropriate person possible in this context. 

45. 6. 131. The chronological confusion is this only, that Herodotos makes the contem- 
porary of Solon, and Solon himself (1. 29) come to the court of Kroisos. Herodotos did 
not notice the anachronism because he had no list either of Olympionikai or of archons 
(Ch. III, § 4, n. 49). 

46. 5. 65. 3. 

47. Herodotos knew that the clan of the Fedupaior, ws pev adroit Aéyovor, came from Eretria 
(5. 57. 1), and he knew the conditions under which they were received in Athens; but 
thought them ov« agtaanynra (57. 2; cf. 61. 2). Also he made enquiries about the family of 
Isagoras (5. 66. 1). This is sometimes regarded as a ‘depreciation of their nobility’ (Wila- 
mowitz, Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 288) which would have to be set down to the account of the 
Alcmeonid authorities. But it is uncertain whether Herodotos felt the facts to be a depre- 
ciation: he certainly does not see in this light the descent from Kadmos, but takes the 
opportunity of emphasizing the cultural achievements of the Phoenicians who among other 
things brought to the Greeks the art of writing (5. 58-61) ; and he calls the house of Isagoras, 
whose clan sacrifice to Zeus Karios, an olxin ddxpos. 

48. He gave the details, which Herodotos passed over, for the phylai and the Ionian 
migration (see on Hellanikos F 6; 11; 23), and he opposed to Herodotos’ account of the 
liberation of Athens the official version (see pp. 158 ff.). 

49. 1.97.2. The criticism of the chronology (rots xypdvors ov« dxpiBds) does not mean that 
‘Thukydides seine zeitrechnung grade in der jiingsten vergangenheit ungenau fand’ 
(Wilamowitz, op. cit. i, p. 284 and elswhere) but that Hellanikos dated by archons, a method 
which Thukydides considered lacking in axpiBeva (5. 20). See Introduction to Hellanikos. — 

so. Probably neither the government nor individual officials would have raised any 
difficulties on principle in regard to the use of the archives (cf. Ch. ITT, § 5, n. 27). After 
404 B.C. they could only have welcomed a work with a purpose like that of Hellanikos (see 
Introduction to Hellanikos). 

51. See p. 173 f. 

52. It is sufficient to refer to the fact that /G? 1. 761 was written dyuvdpois ypdppacw 
according to Thukydides. Our epigraphists give widely differmg explanations for this 
statement. The Corpus says ‘Literae optimae’. 

53. see Ch, II, § 4, p. 113. 

54. Op. cit. i, p. 280. 

55. see pp. 199 ff. About the time of the Ionian * por see pp. 178 ff. 

56. I wish to state once more at the end that in regard to Roman annalistic records (cf. 
Ch. I, § 3, pp. 60 ff.) one must arrive at the same result for the main point, and that writers 
actually had arrived at it before Mommsen turned into the wrong course by assigning to the 
ponttfices an activity which was not actually theirs, even if this activity was perhaps not 
so remote from their business as it was from that of the exegetai. The first recorders of the 
whole of Roman history, expressly described as such by our witnesses (more expressly than 
Thukydides indicates the first writers of Greek history in 1. 97. 2, clear though his words 
are in themselves), are Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus: we might call the former 
Hellanikos and Kleidemos in one person. For as early an author as Fabius Rome aims at 
being a 7oAts “EAAqvexy; the Annales of the city may therefore be taken as an eldos of Greek 
local history, especially because they were written in Greek; and they are by their form, 
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their contents, and the kind of their sources, much nearer to this class of literature than the 
BaBvAwnand, Alyurriaxd, and ’Iovdacna written by persons belonging to the peoples con- 
cerned. Of course the differences must not be forgotten. Fabius was a noble Roman, not 
a foreigner like Hellanikos, and the consequences are (1) that in Rome there was not, as m 
Athens, half a century between the creator of the form and his successors ; (2) that the politi- 
cal purpose is a feature of the first Roman annalist, whereas the first Atthidographer was a 
scholar, and an historian by profession. Hellanikos’ political creed, it is true, may have had 
some influence on his account, but he would have written the history of Athens even if 
there had been no Peloponnesian War, and no constitutional crisis (cf. Ch. II, § 1, about the 
Atthides written by Athenians). Fabius further had at his disposal a considerable amount 
of Greek writings for the pre-history and for the latest past (approximately from the 
invasion of the Gauls onward), no matter whether they were Greek inventions or, as seems 
to be the case with many stories, first brought into a literary form by Greeks. For this 
ingredient there is no parallel in Atthidography, all the sources of which are Attic (or in 
exceptional cases epic and therefore common to all Greeks). These Greek writings are 
without any doubt more important for Fabius than the notes of the pontifices on the 
annual calendar which really existed in Rome. The influence of these notes on the tradition 
is certainly not negligible, but they had no decisive influence on the form of annalistic 
records, and a limited influence on their contents, if only because they did not reach much 
farther back than oral tradition. It is worth observing that the notes continued to be made 
for two or three generations alongside of the annalistic records; it is even probable that the 
final publication of the documentary calendar tablets used on its part the literary annals 
in order to give a full history of Rome. In other points, too, the development of annalistic 
records differed from that of Atthidography. The former do not cease to exist like the 
latter, because Rome did not lose her political autonomy ; they lead in a straight line to- 
wards great historiography with which they were, as one might say, formally amalgamated, 
because historiography retains the account by consular years. The greatest difference in 
regard to the contents (a difference increasing in the course of development) is the havoc 
wrought in the tradition by the claims of families (Cic. Brut. 62; Liv. 8. 40. 4), for which, 
in spite of the history of the Peisistratids, Atthidography offers no real parallel ; for there 1s 
no Atthis written wholly in the interest of one great clan. Cato found a radical remedy for 
this by entirely suppressing the names of military leaders (Nepos, Cato 3. 4; Plin. NZ 8. 11) 
and by wholly passing over the times in which these claims were most largely raised and 
least attested. The reason is obvious: it is not the particularly developed passion for glory 
of the Romans (about this trait see U. Knoche, Philol. Ixxxix, 1934, pp. 102 ff.) but the 
perfectly different shape of the State: in Rome politics are made by the Senate, the members 
of which are the families (patrician and plebeian) who contend for priority ; in Athens by 
the Assembly of the people and the 8yuaywyo/, who, although almost throughout belonging 
to the ruling classes, have no genos to support them. The gené as corporations with political 
influence did not survive the fifth century. The Atthidographers do not narrate the history 
of the clans, but that of the Athenians and the 84yos. The same applies to Hellanikos ; 
for Herodotos alone the clans were still living factors. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Pages 9-11. I am indebted to Professor Giinther Klaffenbach (Berlin) that I can 
now give the references to JG? ii for the rest of the inscriptional evidence: 

No.3 = 1G.7 11. 1035 (dated in the beginning of rst cent. B.C.) 

No. 13b = ,,_ ,, 3513 (end of Ist cent. B.c.) 


No. 15a = 5 5 1794 
No. 15b = » »» 1447 


No. 17. = 59 5, 3490 (middle of rst cent. B.C.) 
No. 18 = ,, ,, 1092 B (later than A.D. 131) 
No. 19 = 5, sx 4072 

No. 20 = » 99 4071 


Page ro. To the inscriptional evidence for the exegetai add as A 7 (a) a decree published 
by Peck, AM lxvi, 1941, pp. 181 ff. See also I. and L. Robert, Rev. Lit. Gr. 1942, p. 329 f.; 
A. Wilhelm, sb. Wien, 224 iv, 1947, p. 27 ff.) It is dated émt Av[xicx]oy dpxovros (129/8 B.C.) 
and was concerned with the cult of the Pythian Apollo. Its archaizing character is evident 
from the preamble (see also the dvaveody 1. 16), and Peck has combined it with the renewal 
of the Pythais in 138/7 B.c. In the procession of the Thargelia the following officials are 
marching: 6 plév] fepeds rod "ArddAwvos tod TIvAiolu nali of e€yynrai Kai of dA{A]o[e] fepets 
kai ot e[v|vég apxovres xtA. We gain nothing from it for the number of the eéyyyral mv00- 
xpyoror in Hellenic times (p. 29). But as ‘the exegetai’ appear here as in A 7 (from 123/2 
B.C.) without a distinctive epithet, one may well ask whether these two testimonies explain 
the appearance of a single ¢. muféxpnoros and a single é. é& edrarpiddv 6 bd rod Sipov, 
xaBecrapevos in the evidence for the Pythais from 128/7 B.c. (A 8-12; 14) onwards. I believe 
we are justified in assuming that the institution, which was on the decline as early as the 
fourth and even the fifth century B.c. (p. 22), was revived in a somewhat simplified form at 
the beginning of the archaizing (Roman) period, like so many others—an assumption 
which incidentally would explain the curious state of our inscriptional evidence for the 
exegetal (p. 17). 

Page 19. For the text of /G.? 1. 6 see Meritt, Hesperia xiv, 1945, pp. 61 ff. 

Ch. I, § 2, n. 2. After ‘see Addenda’ (before the quotation from Strabo) the following 
lines dropped out by an oversight of mine: these éfnyyrai of Pausanias are neither the 
‘sacri luris interpretes’ of earlier times nor religious officials with similar functions, who 
cannot have existed at Athens where the old institution (if in a somewhat debased form) 
continued to exist. At the utmost, the efqynrjs trav Auxoupye(wy €8dv might be compared 
whom in the second century A.D. we find in Sparta (/G. v. 1. 554; cf. 177), and who surely 
is a late creation, not connected with sacred law. Judging by what he learns from them, the 
e£nynrat of Pausanias are, without any doubt, simply guides (ciceront; mepunynrat; ‘circum- 
ductores qui quaslibet antiquitates commemorabant’ Ehrmann, pp. 59 ff.), who may have 
been State servants, because the towns were interested in the tourist traffic. We do not 
know anything certain about their status. The 8a Biov wepiunynrjs at Athens (A 15b) 
is evidently a high official, but his functions are as obscure as those of the éeéyynrat in 
imperial Olympia (earlier inscriptions do not know them), where the titles é€nyynrys and 
nmepinyntys alternate (Syll.3 1021, n. 8): they are enumerated on the one hand among priests 
and pavers, and on the other among the lower cult personnel. Usually the status of these 
‘vergers’ (with whom Wilamowitz compares them; and in fact, there existed guides in 
many sanctuaries) seems to have been rather low. That certainly was the case in Heliupolis 
(Egypt), the conditions of which, as they were in his time, are described by Strabo, 17. 1. 

Ch. I, § 2,".177. Add Kleidemos F 22, who mentions the wu@éxpyoros Ovoia, offered by 
the Aiantis to the Sdpayirides v3u~pae in memory of the battle of Plataiai. 


400 ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
Ch. I, § 2, n, 242. In the new inscription (Add. p. 10) Apollo is called 6 [vfos, rots 


A@nvaios watpdios Kat e&nyntris trav dyabdv, spolws Sé Kat Kowse owrnp mavrwv Tav 
‘EdAjvev «ra, 

Ch. I, § 3,2. 123. See Introduction to Sparta, F Gr Hist ITI. B, s. xxiii and on Sosibios, 
no. 595 (not yet published). 

Ch. Il, § r, n. 13. The results of the very last ‘analysis’ by H. Frisch (The Constitution of 
Athens, Copenhagen, 1942) are not very impressive and, for the most part, not at all 
convincing, though for the date of the treatise he rather timidly embraces Instinsky’s 
opinion. Refusing to ‘guess at certain definite names’, he declares that ‘the author was an 
emigrant who had formerly been connected with the Attic navy’ as ‘a trierarch, or perhaps 
even a former strategus’. In fact, he removes him from the sphere of politics by ascribing 
to him ‘a sociological theory’ and regarding him as a ‘docile pupil’ of Protagoras, which 
seems preposterous to me. 

Ch, II, § 2,n. 10, Av@is is the name of a phyle in Kalchedon, a Meparian colony founded 
c. 680 B.C. ; ‘darin kann schwerlich etwas anderes liegen, als dass auch leute aus Attika mit 
den Megarern nach Kalchedon gefahren sind’ (Hanell, Meg. Stud., 1934, p. 143). 

Ch. 11, § 2, n. 13. An Atthis on a tombstone in Rhodes (Maiuri, Nuova Silloge Epigr., 
1925, no. 283). Date uncertain, and native place of the woman unknown. 

Ch. III, § 4, n. 26. The Lindian list of priests of Athena and the so-called Tempelchrontk 
(F Gr Hist 532) see now in Blinkenberg, Lindos, ii, 1941, nos. 1-2. 

Ch. III, § 4, n. 45. There is only one such prodigium preserved from Athens—an 
unusually heavy fall of snow in Attica in the year of archon Lakrateides éxit rv xpovev 
Aapetov (Philochoros F 202). 

Ch. III, § 4, n. 62. On Ion’s Xiov xriats see CQ xli, 1947, pp. 4 ff. 

Ch. Ill, § 4, n. 70, On IG.? 1. 1 see Wade-Gery, CQ xl, 1946, pp. tor ff. 

Ch. 11, § 4, p. 182, 1. 27: 1. *Qpor Aaprparnvar. 
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* The number in brackets refers to F Gy Hist iii B which (it is hoped) will appear 
soon. 
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Pausan. to. 8. 1. 
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39 
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3. 14, p. 78 AB. 
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FHG ii. 19 
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p. 320 Ddf. 
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Diog. Laert. 4. 58. 

Dionys. Hal. De Thue. 5. 
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Plutarch. Theseus 26. 2. 

Athen. 2. 23, p. 45 C. 
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F'HG i, pp. lxxxvii, | Suda s.v. Diurdyxopos. 
378-83 ; iv. 646 


I Athen, 3. 50, p. 96 DE. 
2 Harpokr. (Suda) s.v. Tpuromdropes. 
22 53 me Tpokwvia, 
19 re s.v. Muodv dAelav. 
3 Plutarch. Theseus 109. 
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FAG i, pp. xxiii ff., | Suda s.v. ‘EAAdm«os. 
45-69 ; Iv, p. 636 f. 


69 


Dionys. Hal. De Thue. 5. 
» 9 Ad Pomp. 3. 7. 

Cicero, De or. 2. 51. 
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“Apetos mayos). 


* The numbers in brackets in this column refer to F Gr Hist i, no. 4. 
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Plutarch. Kimon 12. 6. 
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» Hesiod. Th. 914. 
Paroemiogr. cod. Paris. suppl. gr. 676. 
Schol. Pindar. Ol. 3. 28a. 
Natal. Com. Myth. 9. 2. 


PHILOCHOROS (328) 


FHG i, pp. Ixxxiv, 
384-417; iv. 646-8 


Suda s.v. DiAdyopos. 


Schol. Prokl. Hesiod. Opp. 810. 
Dionys. Hal. De Din. 3. 

Plutarch. De glor. Ath. 1, p. 345 E. 
Clem, Al. Strom. 6. 26. 8. 
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410 CONCORDANCE 
Jacoby C. Mueller Evidence 
PHILOCHOROS (contd.) 
T 6 , | Plutarch. De Pyth. or. 19, p. 403 E. 
7 Tertullian. De an. 46. 
8 ; Suda s.v. ITwAtwv. 
Fr I Schol. Platon, IZ. dux. 374 A, p. 402 Greene. 
2 4 Steph. Byz. s.v. doru; Et. (gen.) M., p. 160. 5. 
3 16 es ms “Apetos mayos. 
4 17 Maxim. (Conf.) Schol. Dionys. Areop. Pair. gr. 4, 
p. 17 Mi. 
5a 19 Athen. 15. 48, p. 693 DE. 
b 18 9 «=. 79 Po BB CD. 
6 24 Harpokr. s.v. xoBadeia, 
7a 23 Euseb. Chron. a, Abr. 712-20. 
b 22 Malal. Chron. 11, p. 44. 21 ed. Bonn. 
8 25 Harpokr. s.v. xavnddpor. 
9 26 Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 544. 
10 32 Harpokr. s.v. é7iBowov. 
II 30 Synkell. Chron., p. 304. 4 ed. Bonn. 
12 31 Schol. Sophokl. OK 100. 
13 33-4 Harpokr. s.v. Bondpoua. 
14 42 » 9 aktpov, 
15 43 Athen. 11. 92, p. 495 E. 
16 44 Harpokr. s.v. doxoddpor. 
17 38-40 Plutarch. Theseus 15-19; Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 
785; Boccaccio, Gen. Deor. Gent. 1. 26. 
18a 45 Plutarch. Theseus 35. 1-3. 
b 46 Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 620. 
C a4 Boccaccio, Gen. Deor. Gent. 11. 6. 
19 48 Et. gen., p. 42 Mi; Et. M., p. 140. 45. 
208 17 Maxim. (Conf.) Schol. Dionys. Areop. Patr. gr. 4, 
p. 17. 
b 58 Maxim. (Conf.) Schol. Dionys. Areop. Patr. gr. 4, 
p. 16. 
c 59 Michael Synkell. Schol. Dion. Areop. Pair. gr. 4, 
p. 620. 
21 65 Harpokr. s.v. Atos. 
22 69 s (Suda) s.v. Tpexddadros. 
23 66 Athen. 14. 42, pp. 637 F-638 A. 
24 71 Harpokr. s.v. ‘AAwmex%. 
25 72 99 2 Kepopeis. 
26 73 » 9 Kodwvéras. 
27 74 es, Meir. 
28 75 fen 885 Oinbev. 
29 76 99 99 Olov, 
30 79) Lex. Cantabr., p. 354. 1 N; Klaudios Kasilon, 
p- 398 Mi; Lex. Demosth. (P. Berol. 5008) B 27. 
31 | 82 Hesych. s.v. dyopaios ‘Epps. 
32 86-7 | Steph. Byz. s.v. Ai@aa; Oa. 
33 | 85 | Harpokr. s.v. dewpixd. 


C. Mueller 
PHILOCHOROS (contd.) 


CONCORDANCE 4ur 


Euidence 


Schol. Aristoph. Aves 556. 
Phot. Sud. s.v. dpyedves. 
Harpokr. s.v. yervras. 


» 9 dponvAaa rata. 
» 9  AvKeor. 
»” 99 OTpareia ev Tots exwvdpots. 


Hesych. s.v. dams. 
Harpokr. s.v. mpés rae mudd ‘Epps; ‘Epps 6 
ampos THe muAlde, 
Harpokr, s.v. cvppopia. 
Lex. Demosth. (P. Berol. 5008) A 1. 
Harpokr. s.v. 27pvpn. 
» 9 Matos. 
» 99 ~XlAcoe Staxdaror, 
9» 99~Ss«CTL CL aKtoxiAa Fy. 
9” lepa Tpirjpys. 
Lex. Cantabr., p. 355. 3 N. 
Dionys. Hal. Ad Amm. 9. 
Harpokr. s.v. Seayjdeors. 
Dionys. Hal. Ad Amm. 11; Didymos in Demosth. 
col. 1. 673 II. 37. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran, 218. 
Harpokr. s.v. xararopy. 
Philodem. Ind. Ac. Herc. col. ii. 1 ff., p. 19 Me. 
Harpokr. s.v. Qewpis. 
Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 835. 
Harpokr. s.v. Dud}. 
9 ~-999'—~SCs« TOTO ets. 
a ; Lex. Cantabr.; Phot. Sud. s.v. vopo- 
pvraxes. 
Athen. 6. 46, p. 245 C. 
Dionys. Hal. De Din. 3, p. 300. 22 U-R. 
9 99 3» P- 302. 8 U-R. 
Athen. 5. 15, p. 189 C. 


Harpokr. s.v. €xwarevxdétwr ; dvendnrevtos. 


9 o99—si«é« TATTOO“, 
9» «=—song—Sti‘<i‘séi* A TUCHVELA, 
Athen. 6, 27, p. 235 CD. 


Phot. Sud. s.v. Tiravida yr. 

Schol. Sophokl. OK 1047. 

Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 134. 4. 

Schol. Eurip. Alk. 968. 

Schol. Platon. Soph. 252 (Suda s.v. éyyaorpi- 
pv80s). 

Athen. 14. 59, p. 648 D. 

Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 516-18 c. 

Natal. Com. Myth. 1. to. 


” ‘5 g. 18. 


C. Mueller 


PHILOCHOROS (contd.) 


CONCORDANCE 


Evidence 


Harpokr. (Synag. Lex.; Phot. Berol.) s.v. “AAda. 
98 s.v. XUrpo.; Natal. Com. Myth. 5. 5. 

Schol. Platon. Apol. 19 C; Phot. Sud. s.v. 
TeTpaoL yéyovas. : 

Phot. Berol., p. 105. 14; Athen. 14. 53, p. 645 AB. 
»» Lex. s.v. rpiros xparip. 

Schol. Prokl. Hesiod, Opp. 768. 

» Hom. Od. v 156. 
Phot. Lex. s.v. rpomndis. 
Schol. Eurip. Hek. 3. 


”? ” I. 
African.—Euseb. PE to. to. 7. 
(Euseb.—)Synkell. Chron., p. 289. 9 ed. Bonn. 
Strabo 9. 1. 20. 
Schol. Pindar. Ol. 9. 70 be. 
Hermippos, P.Ox. 1367. 
Macrob, Sat. 1. 10. 22. 
P.Ox. 1241. 
Serv. Vergil. A. 8. 600. 
Schol. Lukian. Katapl. 25, p. 52. 12 R. 
» BT Hom. Jl. A 594. 
Harpokr. s.v. evavipia. 
Natal. Com. Myth. 3. 16. 
Euseb, Chron. a. Abr. 610-15; Schol. Aristeid. 
p. 54. 18 Ddf; Boccaccio, Gen. Deor. Gent. 8. 4. 
Schol. Demosth. 19. 303. 
Strabo 9. 1. 6. 
Schol. Eurip. Hippol. 35. 
Plutarch. Theseus 14. 1-3. 


x5 - 26. I. 
9 ” 17. 6-7. 
” 29. 4-5. 


Strabo 9. 2. 11. 

Phot. Sud. s.v. cevadyOeca. 

Schol. Pindar. Pyth. 7. 9b. 

Aelian. NA 12. 35. 

Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 1138. 
Zs 4 Nub. 213. 
5 »  « Vesp, 718. 


ry Aves 997. 
»  » Pax ggo. 
»»  Eurip. Andr. 445. 
»» sophokl. OK 698. 
Athen, 5. 58, p. 217 DE. 
Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 240. 
3 % Pax 665. 
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PHILOCHOROS (contd.) 


106 
107 
go 
108 
TOQ 
110 
III 
113 
112 
122 
114 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
123 
153 
125 
125a 
150 


131 


134 


CONCORDANCE 


Evidence 


Schol, Lukian. Tim. 30, p. 116. 4 R. 
5, Aristoph. Vesp. 210. 


”9 99 99 718. 

is aa Pax 466. 

”? ” »» 475-7- 

29 ”? Lys. 1004. 

39 9 Aves 766. 
Pax 1031. 


Plutarch. Nikias 23. 

Harpokr. s.v. ovyypadeis. 

Marcellin. Vzt. Thucyd. 32. 

Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 173. 
9,  Eurip. Or, 371. 


99 ” 172. 

»  Aristoph. Plut. 972. 

39 399 Ran. 720 (725). 
99 99 3? 1196. 


»  Plut. 1146. 

Didyines4 in Demosth. col. 7. 28 ff. 
Harpokr. s.v. ‘Ayvias. 
Schol. Aristoph. ER&l. 193. 
Didymos in Demosth. col. 7. 11 ff. 
Argum. Andocid. or. 3. 
Harpokr. s.v. gevuxov év Kopivwe. 
Didymos in Demosth. col. 7. 62 ff. 
Dionys. Hal. De Din. 13, p. 321. 8 U-R. 

”? 9 9 Pp. 320. 3 U-R. 


3 Pp. 319. 10 U-R. 


Didymose in Danesh: col. 13. 42 ff. 
Dionys. Hal. Ad Amm. to. 
Didymos in Demosth. col. 8. 8 ff. 


Dionys. Hal. De Din. 13, p. 320. 13 U-R. 


Didymos in Demosth. col. 1. 13 ff. 


oe r col. 1. 18 ff. 

“ - col. 1. 29 ff. 

ss a col. 10. 34 ff. 
Vit. X or. 846 AB. 


» 847A. 

Athen. 15. 52, p. 697 A. 
Schol. Pindar. Nem. 3. 4. 
Dionys. Hal. De Din. 9. 
Antiattik., p. 86. 20 Bkr. 
Athen, 1. 16, p. 9 CD. 

9 9. 17, Pp. 375 B. 

» 2.6, p.37E. 

»» II. 13, p. 464 F. 

»» 14. 24, p. 628 A. 

» 14.72, p. 6564. 
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414 CONCORDANCE 
Jacoby C. Mueller Evidence 
PHILOCHOROS (contd.) 
F 174 ae Boccaccio, Gen. Deor. Gent. 10. 9. 

175 184 Clem, Al. Protr. 2. 30. 3. 

170 185 ” ” 4- 47. 5- 

177 47 Et. M., p. 451. 40. 

178a 172 Et. gen., p. 161 Mi; Et. M., p. 457. 32. 
b bd "Exar, Scag. AEE. Anecd. Ox. ii. 448. 19. 

179 203 Fulgent. Myth. 1. 14. 

180 62 Harpokr. s.v. meplarorxor. 

181 124 9 ~—ogg-~Ss«é‘é‘iTCOL CLAS. 

182 2-3 ” (Phot. ; Sud.; Zt. M.) s.v. Tptromdropes. 

183 164a Lex. rhet., p. 239. 7 Bkr. 

184 15 Macrob. Sat. 3. 8. 2. 

185 “a Philodem. IZ, evo. Pap. 1428 A 3. 

186 180 Phot. Berol., p. 77. 10 Rei. 

187 155a Pollux to. 71. 

188 167 Schol. Eurip. Hippol. 73. 

189 182 » Prokl. Hesiod. Opp. 778. 

190 183 i - 808. 

191 194 » Hom. Il, Z 136. 

1922 198 » Pindar. Ol, 12. 10d. 
be 199 »  Aristoph. Aves 721; Hesych. s.v. EupBodous. 

193 197 9, sophokl. OR ar. 

194 3t 9 99 OK too, 

195 196 Zenob. Prov. 5. 75. 

196 60 Athen, 4. 65, p. 168 A. 

1974 67 Harpokr. s.v. ddvvaroc. 
b 68 Synag. Lex., p. 345. 15 Bkr; Phot. Berol., p. 34. 

14 Rei. 

198 61 Harpokr. s.v. dvreypadeds. 

199 1550 Lex. Cantabr., p. 337. 15 N. 

200 154 Schol. Aristoph. Aves 1106. 

201 79a Phot. Lex. s.v. xpyzis. 

202 83 Schol. Aristoph. Ach, 220. 

203 155¢ » » Pax 145. 

204 eA . yy. 

205 17 Steph. Byz. s.v. Zunéry. 

206 78 ‘ Snpaxidac, 

207 188-9 Schol. BT Eust. Hom. Il. 2 570. 

208 200 »  Aristoph. Ran. 1033. 

209 54¢ Vit. Hom. Rom., p. 31. 1 Wil. 

210 54) Gellius, NA 3, 11. 2. 

211a 52-3 Tatian. Ip. “EAA, 31; Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 914. 
b 54a Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 117. 1. 

212 206 Schol, Pindar. Nem. 2. 1d. 

213 205 9, Prokl. Hesiod. Opp. 268. 

214 207 Athen. 9. 49, p. 393 E. 

215 55 Strabo 8, 4. Io. 

216 56 Athen. 14. 29, p. 630 F. 
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Jacoby C. Mueller | Evidence 
PHILOCHOROS (contd.) 
F 217 168 Diog. Laert. 9. 55. 
218 165 Suda s.v. Evpeuridns. 
219 166 Gellius, NA 15. 20. 5. 
220 sg Vit. Eurtp. 2, p. 3. 3 Schw. 
221 169 Diog. Laert. 2. 44. 
222 160 Plutarch, An seni 3, p. 785 B. 
223 is Vit. Aristot. Marc., p. 428. 6 Rose. 
224 7 Philodem., Ind, Ac. Herc. col. 6. 28, p. 37 Me. 
225 187 Strabo 7. 7. 10, 
226 a Boccaccio, Gen. Deor. Gent. 4. 20. 
227 40 Apuleius, De orthogr. 
228 a Natal. Com. Myth. 7. 6. 
229 36 Ox. 853, col. 10. 7 ff. 


230 - Schol. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 


INDEX 


Numbers refer to the pages (and the respective notes); numbers (after a comma) to the 
notes on the page indicated. * signifies more important passages. 


Accounts: annual by officials : 179. 
financial: 207. 

Acta diurna: 179. (282, 61). 

Aethlios, Chrontcler of Samos: 182. 361, 56. 

aypador vépor: see Laws. 

Agriculture, books on: 146. 

Aigeus: 126, 387, 62. 

Aigina: 183. 

Aischylos: 121. 122. (144). 217. 220. 263, 156. 
269, 206. 392, 20. 

Aitia, Aitiology: 5. *50f. *121 f. 124. 140. 
*r4r ff, 152. 168. 218. 220. 310, go. (327, 8). 
344, 92. *392, 20. Cf. Legends. © 

axon: 215 f. 391, 16. 

Aktaios: 125. 127. 217. (298, 11). 

Akusilaos, genealogist : 220. 354, 13. 


Alcmeonids: Ch. III § 2 (passim). (167 f.). 


*186 ff. I91. 193. *223. (229, 18. 316, 140. 
327, 8). 335, 25. 338; 45- 339, 53- 366, 77. 
369, 93. 390, 6. 392, 20. See Herodotos 
6. 121-31. 

trial of —: *39 ff. 186. *366, 77. *367, 81. 
369, 88. 

Alexis, chronicler of Samos: 362, 57. 
Amelesagoras, pseudepigraphic Aithis: *85. 
105. 127, 178, *219 f. 227, 3; 4. 324, 37. 

Amphiktyon : 127. 387, 62. 

dvaypapat: 179 f. *353, 3. See Lists. 

— dpxdvrwyr : 80. 297, 7. 346, 22. 
7 ev Licvadve —: 58. 356, 24. 

avapxtat: 174 f. 351, 50. 357, 25. See Archons’ 
List. 

Anaxagoras : 257, 119. 

Anaximenes of Lampsakos: 118, 119. 129. 
(296, 1). 322, 13. 327, 8. 

Andokides : 292, 13. 308, 52. 316, 140. 386, 54. 
or, T. TI5-16: 13. 18. *244, 46. 257, TI9. 
260, 127. 275, 275. 

Androgeos : 144. 


Androtion, Atthidographer: 1. 54f. 69. 71. - 


73- 74. 75. *78f. 83. *go ff. 94. 96. 
Q7. *102. 103. 104. *106. III. 113. 
*ri4f. *116 f. 123. 128. *131. 132. *146. 
152. 156, 202 f. 238, 12. 294, 25. 322, 13. 


"3327. 

political standpoint of —: 75 ff. 384, 30. 
386, 61. 

source of Aristotle: 156. 210. 213. 234, 36. 
384, 30. 

style of —: 147. 327, III. 

use of documents by —: 170. 208. 

4775 


Androtion (conid.): 
on agriculture: 146. 235, 37. 291, II. 
alleged book [epi @vovdv: 278, 15. 291, 11. 
315, 112. 
F 6: 314, 103. 337, 42. 382, 24. 
F 12-15: 388, 65. 
F 30: 382, 24. 


F 33: 314, 93. 
Annales: see Chronicles, Historiography, 
Pontifices. 
Roman: 62 f. 64. 86f. 98. 105. 314, 95. 
344, 93- 397, 56. 


— Maximi: 60 ff. 

Greek: 96. See Chronicles. 

Liber annalis : 277, 9. 283, 64. 344, 94. 

Anonymos: 

— lamblichi: 386, 55. 

— ITepi vopwr: 386, 55. 

— of 392 BC.: 210. 225. 230, 23. 233, 
28. 234, 36. 291, 8. Cf. Theramenian 
pamphletist. 

— of 380 B.C.: *3 ff. 52. 53. 149. 165. 198. 
203. 210, 225. 230, 23. 288, 109. 344, 94. 

— exegetes: 16, 251, 68. 

Antigonos of Karystos: 

Hist. mtr. 172: 307, 44. 

Antikleides, hzstortan: 252, 69; 73. 
Antiochos of Syracuse: 118. *352, 2. 
Antiochos—Pherekydes, author of Auro- 

xBoves : 227, 4. 319, 142. 

Antiphon of Rhamnus: 208 f. 292, 13. 386, 54. 
Antiquarian literature: 69. 99. *107 f. 117. 
128. *143. *209. 234, 32. 288, 100. 290, 2. 

310, 4. 316, 140. Cf. Theology. 

Apollo: see Delphi. 

Karneios : 59. 

Oultos : 140. 

watpios efnyntis: 248, 50. (263, 156). 273, 
242 (Add.). 

TaTpatos : *40. 392, 20. 

— at Athens: 287, 92. 

Apollodoros of Athens: 69. 229, 13. 242, 37. 

372, 103. Cf. Chronography. 

Apollonios, author of ITepi éopray: 242, 37. 
Arcady, local history of : 88. 305, 23. 
"Apxaodoyia, in title of books: 84. 302, 42; 

50. 312, 52. See Antiochos—Pherekydes. 

Archaism, Archaizing period: 35. 109. 147. 

239, 13. Add. 

Archives: 180, *197. 205 f. 208. 209. 215. 237, 

2. *383, 27. 385, 35. See Metroon. 
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Archons: 

dpxywv (émwyv.): 65. 92. 174. *347, 23. *348, 
36. 369, 87. *387, 62. 

Baowdrevs : 27. 30. 43. 45. 61. 65. 92. 174. 257, 
119. 262, 144. 268, 194. 274, 262. *307, 44 
¥347» 23- 350, 42. 352, 54. 

modeuapxos: (92). 174. 208. 

Gecpobéra: (92). 274, 262. 

dua Biov, Sexaerets: 125. 145. 227, 5. 229, 
18. 233, 31. 316, 140. 345, 2. 347, 23. 348, 
28 ; 30. 349, 36. 396, 44. 

archives of —, records kept by —: 206. 
383, 27. | 

competence and offices of —: 65. 187. 188. 
206. 369, 87. 

— oath: 127. 169. 382, 22. 

volive gifts by —: 163. 337, 43- 

Archons’ List: Ch. IIT § 3. 5. 88. 92 ff. 121. 
180, 182 f. 185. 187. *197. 207. 224. 227, 
5. 286, 81. *307, 44. 327, 8. 357, 26. 

— from the Agora: 92. 160. *171 ff, 180. 
183. *359, 28. 371, 99. 

— full lists: 92. (174). 309, 60. 327, 8. 350, 
40. 380, 2. 

oficial revision of —: 171 ff. 

private lists (?): 346, 22. 349, 36. 

keeping of —: *173 ff. 180, 288, 102. 327, 8. 

(historical) notes in —: 94. 96 f. 119 f. 
*174 ff. 177. 185. 186. 188 f. *196. 197. 
201. 308, 47; 58. 334, 22. 350, 42. 

authenticity (and unity) of —: *171 ff. 185. 
*197. 340, 22. *349, 30. 359, 27. 

value of archon dates for early events : 186. 
365, 70. 

homonymous archons in —: 348, 32. 

books on —: 80. 82. 92. 297, 7. 

dating xar’ dpxovras and dvapxia: 87. 126. 
174 f. See Dating. 

first year of —: *172. 173. 229, 18. 345, 5. 
346, 22. 347, 23. 349, 30. : 

dates from the 7th and 6th cent. B.C.: 173. 
ot 225. 281, 40. 346, 22. 347, 25. 349, 
36. 

list for 595/4-580/79 B.C.: 
349, 30. 

— — 580/79 B.c.: 39. Cf. infra Damasias, 

— — 561/0-556/5 B.C.: 346, 22. 

individual archons (éawvupor) : 

Alkiphron (s. V1): 345, 5. 

Aristaichmos (624/1): 94. 172. 186. 271, 
219. *308, 58. 347, 25. 

Aristeides (489/8) : 182. 

Damasias (582/1-580/79) : 
346, 22. 348, 32. 

Euthydemos (556/5): 191. 194. 

Harpaktides (511/10) : 156. 164. 189. 194. 
196. 


174 f. 346, 22. 


174 f. 327, 8. 


INDEX 


Archons’ List (contd.): 

ee eae (s60/ 59 or 
§59/8) : 193 f. 

Hermokreon (ca. 500): 385, 36. 

Hipparchos [Tevccotpdrov (after 546/5): 
352, 56. 

Hippias [Hesovorpdrov (526/5) : 337, 43. 

352, 50. 

Kalliades (480/79): 182 f. 

Kallias (406/5) : 348, 32. 

Kebris (before 496/5): 345, 5. 

[Kleisthenes (509/8) : 90. 352, 56.] 

Komeas (561/o) : 186. 189. 193 f. 196. 346, 
22. 365, 71. 370, 90. 374, 108. 

Kreon (683/2): 80. 169. *172. 173. 
*346, 22. 

Lakrateides (before 496/5): Addenda. 

Medeios (91/0-89/8) : 351, 50. 

Megakles (640/39): 186. 346, 22. *366, 


77- 

Miltiades (s. VII): 346, 22. 

Olympiodoros (294/2): 351, 50. 

Peisistratos ‘Iamiov (522/1): 176. 337, 

43. 345, 5. 
Philombrotos (595/4) : 173. 
Philoneos (529/8 or 528/7): 189. 194. 
196. 370, 96. 371, 98; *99. 
Pythodoros (404/3): 174 f. 351, 50. 
Solon (594/3): 90. 171. 173. See Solon. 
Teisandros (s. VII): 346, 22. 
Theopompos~Mnasilochos (411/To): 174 f. 
— — (others) 
Drakon (Becp08.?): 94. 309, 60. 
Drakon. 
Epainetos (Bac.)? : 307, 44 
Epilykos (zoA.)? 92. 
Mantias (Bas.): 9. 

Areiopagos: 36 f. 74. 75. 76. 114. 121. 122. 
123. 135. 143. 154. 161. 217. 233, 29. 269, 
206. 274, 262. 333, 20. 392, 20. 395, 35 

apeornpiov: 8. 9. 44. 238, 12. 

Argos: 73. 
local history of —: 59. 68. 177. 184. 219. 

327, 8. 357, 26. 362, 58. 
list of priestesses: 58. 88. See Lists. 

Aristeides Avoiudxou: 316, 140. 

Aristion : 
motion of —: 169. 185 f. 334, 22. 385, 36. 

Aristophanes : 

Ach. 169 ff.: 275, 276. 
Nub. 46 ff.: 316, 140. 

Aristophanes, historian of Bototia: 180. 182. 
*297, 5- 301, 38. 303, 56. 350, 22. 363, 
59- 

Aristotle: 
as historian: 210. 

"AO. FTod.: 22. 23. (24). 62 f. 69. 74. 75+-77- 


See 
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Aristotle (contd.): 
gg. 108. 120. 170. 191 f. 203 f. *210 f. 
*212 f. 233, 28. 203, 22. 326, 97. 

political bias in —: 211 f. 

sources of —: 153. 155. 156. 165. 171. 182. 
188. 190. 192 f. 198. 207. *210 f. 212 f. 
230, 23. 234, 343 *36. *294, 25. *375, 
114. 377; 128. 379, 145. 384, 30. 385, 36. 

use of archons’ list: 171 £. 174 £. 308, 58. 
See Archons’ List. 

use of documents : 207. 208. 356, 22. 362, 
58. 382, 22. 385, 36. 

Ch. 1-41: 204. 207f. 212. (316, 140). 
*374, 109. *380, 3. 385, 47. 

Ch. 1-4 (and lost part): 145. 155. 172. 
247, 49. 272, 225. 316, 40. 347, 25. 
366, 77. 

Ch. 1: 186 ff. 333, 18. 366, 77. 367, 81. 

Ch. 3: 93. 307, 44. 316, 140. 349, 36. 350, 
40. 387, 62. 

Ch. 4:93 f. 308, 58. 385, 51. See Drakon. 

Ch. 5-12: 155. 175. 214. 308, 58. (316, 
140). 333, 21. 347, 25. 368, 61. See 
Solon. 

Ch. 6.23 18. 5 (SnpuortKoi): *75. 234, 36. 
290, 6. 

Ch. 13-19 (Peisistratids): Ch. III § 2 
(*156). 174 f. 186. 188 f. *191 ff. 316, 
140. *332, 7. 334, 23- 341, 65. 346, 22. 
365, 71. 376, 123. 377, 128. 

Ch. 19: 156. 

Ch, 21: 29 f. 155. 257, 109. 273, 229. 316, 
140. 348, 32. 385, 36. 

Ch. 22, 2: 385, 36 

Ch. 23. 1: 228, 12. 

Ch. 29-31 : 154. 206. 382, 24. 384, 29; 30. 

Ch. 41: 214. 

Ch. 42-69: 210 f. 213. 385, 49. 

Ch. 63 ff.: 386, 61. 

Politetat: 281, 50. 356, 22. 359, 27. 361, 42. 
362, 58. 364, 64. 

Aaxed, 770X. : 120. 

Politics : 212. 332, 6. 385, 51. — 5. 9. 23: 
189 ff. 

TTepi rHv DeAwvos a€dvwv: 385, 51. 

other writings: 180. 281, 40; 47. 333, 20. 
349, 35- 359, 30. 360, 41. 383, 27. 385, 51. 

Athena: 272, 226. 

— Sxipds: 144. 

Athens: see Archons, Areiopagos, BovA%, 
Calendar, Clans, Exegetai, Laws, Klei- 
sthenes, Perikles, Solon, Theseus, al. 

— in epic Pony and tragedy: 144. *219 f. 

392, 20. *393, 22. 304, 23- 395, 25. 

— in genealogy: 219 ff. 

—in historiography: 73 ff. 115. See 

Atthidography, Chronicles, Hekataios, 


Athens (contid.): 


Hellanikos, Herodotos, Thukydides, 
Pherekydes. (See also "Arrixai icroptat.) 

antiquarian books on —: 107 ff. 170f. 
208 f. 213 ff. 312, 52. 

(historical) tradition at —: Ch. III. 66 f. 
88f. 96f. 127f. 140. 143 f. 153 f. 175 f. 178. 
215 ff. 218 ff. 223. 230, 23. 274, 262. 327, 
8. 334, 22. 392, 17. 

unity of —: 125 f. 247, 49. 319, 146. 

racial character: 221. 

periods of Athenian history: 125 ff. 131 f. 
143. 144 f. 152f. 154 f. 169. 214 f. 217. 
316, 140. 387, 62. 396, 36. 

archaic State: 48 {. 274, 262. 278, 20. 285, 
75. 287, 92. 203, 22. 316, 140. 333, 21. 

modern State: 23. 52. 58. 113. 145. 154 f. 
257, 119. 292, 14. 

mother of the Ionian cities: 221. 222 f. 

— and Delphi: *30 ff. *40 f. 237, 3. 239, 17. 
265, 174. *270, 210. 273, 261. 287, 92. 

religtous crisis at —: 257, 119. 

economic problems: 146. 207. 

parties and party strife at —: 71 f. 75. 78. 
79. 109 f. 130. 131 f. 153 ff. 159 ff. 166. 
188. *293, 22. 294, 29. 295, 35. 316, 140. 
327, 8. 334, 22. 339, 53. See Clans. 

classes at —: 13. 126. 260, 126. 316, 140. 333, 
20. 

constitution of — in the Aitthis: 5. 77. 99. 
115. 126. 144 f. *153 ff. *175 f. 197. 204 f. 
206. *207. 209. *2I0 ff. *213 f. 231, 24. 
247, 49. 288, 102, 293, 22. 316, 140. *333, 
21. *386, 61. 387, 62. 

institutions, customs, &c. in the Atthis: 5. 
105. 124. *142 ff. *218. (221). 316, 140. 
See Areiopagos, BovAy. 

festivals : 55. 105.143 ff.  Apaturia: 144 f. 
Boedromia: 145. Buphonia: 144. 278, 
20. Choes: sof. 144. Oschophoria: 
140. 144.  Panathenaia: 121. 122. 186. 
217. 228, 12. 233, 29. 281, 40. 303, 22. 
395, 35- Pyanopsta: 144. 

courts of justice: 105. 121. 217. 218. 316, 
140. 386, 61. See Areiopagos. 

kings : 89. 98. 105. 106 f. 114. 121. 123. 125. 
*126 f. 135. 144 f. 171. 172. 215. 217. 218. 
219. *220 f. 223. 229, 18. 233, 31. 255, 87. 
314, 95a. 316, 140. 323. 28. 349, 36. 387, 
62. 392, 20. 393, 213 22. 395, 32. 396, 44. 
See Medontids (s.v. Clans) ; Theseus. 

modes Sw5exa: 124. 126. 145. 387, 62. 

dparpiat: 316, 140. 386, 61. 

dudai: 124. 125 f. 128. 145. 152. 310, 90. 
316, 140. 387, 62. 392, 20. 

TpiTTveEs : 145. 

vavxpapiat: 126. 187. 206 f. 316, 140. 
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Athens (conid.): 

Sjpor: *123 ff. 138. 152. 207. 221. 310, go. 
316, 140. 319, 141. *367, 81. 

dvroBacureis: 28. 36. 274, 262. 387, 62. 

KwAaKperat: 207. 

Snpaywyol: 215. 

otparnyoi: 91 f. 208. 238, 11. 257, 119. 348, 
32. listsof—:91.174.  electionof—: 
248, 53. 270, 211. 

mrepinyntns Sia Biov: II. 237, 2. 

name, official form of —: 90 £. (92). 172 f. 
367, 81. 

— of buildings : 308, 56. 

Atthides and Atthidography: see Athens, 
Chronicles. 

‘ArOis as proper name: 80. Add. 

— as title of books: Ch. II § 2. 177. Cf. 
Arrixa, ’Arreny apyacodoyia, Atrixat toro 
plat. 

meaning of the term’A. ; collective citations : 
*r f. 79. 319, 142. 

origin and period of writing —: Ch. I. ITI. 
1. *54 f. *72 ff. 79. *107 ff. 112. 132. 209. 
295» 35: 

preservation of —: 112 f. 197. 296, I. 

form of — (annalitstic principle) : Ch. IT§ 3. 
171. 204. alleged interruption of — 
(digressions) : 90. *98 f. 102. 103. 104. 141. 
152. 164. 171. 314, 954. 335s 33- 374, 109. 
386, 61. 

length of —: 111 ff. 151 f. 

contents of —: Ch. II § 4. traditional 
character: 119 ff. 216f. full lists of 
officials? : *o1 ff. 234, 32.  politeia in 
—:*167 f. cf. constitution (s.v. Athens). 
Theseus in —: see s.v. Petsistratids 
in —: Ch. ITT § 2; 4. *157 f. *164 f. 
*190 ff. 203. 215. 316, 140. 370, 96. 377, 
128. Athenian Empire in —: 310, 90. 
314, 106. 322, 14. 

subject-matter, treatment of —: Ch. II § 5. 
See Rationalism. proportion of 
archaeology and history: 112 ff. 116f. 
mythical times: *133 ff. *142 ff. (165). 
166 f. (219 f.). 327, 8. “dark centuries’ 
154 f. 314, 95a. historical times: 122 f. 
165. contemporary history: 113 ff. 
home policy: 122f. See political char- 
acter. world outstde Athens: *tot ff. 
“117 ff. 122. 166. kings and nobility: 
*123 f. 125. 145. 290, 6. *316, 140. city 
and demes : *123 ff. 138. 278, 18. 

style of —: *o6 ff. 112. 128. r4r. 146. 
*147 f. 

sources of —: Ch. III. *119 ff. 203. 205. 

historical character (purpose of —): *1. 


*67 ff. 79. *99 ff. *125 f. *128 ff. 133. 141. | 
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Atthides (contd.): 

143. 149. *177. 201 f. *204 f. *213. *225. 
288, 109. 289, I10. 316, 140. 385, 47. 
relation to Great Historiography : *117 ff. 
202. difference from antiquarian writ- 
ing, Politeiat etc.: 143. 170 f. 204 f. 
209 ff. — from theological books: 50 f. 
local patriotism: 78. 133 f. 138. 325, 
58. 

political character: Ch. II § 1. 112. 122. 
*123 ff. *129 ff. *153 ff. 166. 202 f. 205. 
213 f. *230, 23. 232, 27. 372, 106. 

documentary character: 4. §. 8. 120. 169. 
170. *196 ff. *202 ff. 327, 8. See Archons’ 
List, Documents. 

scientific character: *133 ff. *146f. 205. 
316, 140. 

antiquarian element in —: *54 ff. *112 ff. 
*116 f. 120. 125. 132. 138. 140. 141. 
143 ff. *146 f. 152. 157. 327, 8. See Aitia, 
Patria. 

theological element in — : (54 ff.). 133. 139 f. 
141. 290, 4. 

influence of philosophy on —: 133 f. 139. 
142. 146. history of civilization, in 
ventions 1n —: 120. 122. 127. 133 f. 138. 
142 f. 145. 218 f. 

modern literature on: 227, 1. 

Atthidographers: 1. 

two groups of —: 116 f. 146 f. 

political attitude: see political character 
(s.v. Atthides). 

social position : 71. 132. *146. *216. 232, 27. 
290, 2. 316, 140. 

books on cult by —: 54 ff. See theological 
element (s.v. Atthides). 

other writings by —: 232, 27. *291, II. 319, 


153. 
Arrixa, as trile of Atthides : 81 f. 84. 85. 100. 
107. 
Arrixal isropiat: 82. 85. 108. 
‘Arrixn apxatodoyia: 84. 
av7oxGoves : 83. 325, 65. 393, 21. See Titans. 
Autokleides: see Exegetai. 


Baton of Sinope, author of ’Arrixai ioropiar: 
108. 302, 42. 359, 27. 
Biography : 209. 214. 297, 5. 
Bion of Prokonnesos, Atthis by —: 227, 4. 
Boiotia: see Aristophanes, Thebes. 
local history: 68. 180. 219. 
share tin Great Historiography: 118. 129. 
292, 16. 297, 5. 
hostility against —: 122. 
BovdAy, at Athens: 36f. See Areiopagos. 
records of —:206f. oath of —: 385, 36. 
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Calendar : 
Athenian: 65f. Greek: 65. Roman: 
61. 63. 65. 350, 39- 397, 50. scientific: 


287, 92. 
287, 92. 


Cato, the elder : 60. 63. 64. 97. 282, 59. 285, 75. 


344, 933 94- 356, 21. 397, 56. 


Chamaileon, 1m Athen.9.72, p. 407 C : 383, 27. 
Charmos, polemarch: *92f. 157. 165. 169. 


185. 327, 8. 335, 33- 

Charon of Lampsakos: 59. 68. 80. Io0. Io1. 
164. 182. 228, II. 297, 6. 314, 95. 335, 20. 
361, 56. 

Chilon : 332, 12. 337, 39- 353» 3- 

xpyopordyor: 267, 187. 268, 188. 

Chronicles: see Annales, Atthides, Historio- 

graphy 

local (literary) —: Ch. IIT § 4. 53. 79. 88. 
105. *198. *200 ff. 225. 310, 4. *327, 8. 

Ionian —: 68. 79. 112. 134. 147 f. *178 ff. 
*200. 202. 225. *350, 27. . 

— in Greece proper : 184. 289, III. 290, 115. 
297, 5- 327, 8. 

— in the West: 352, 2. 

— of Lampsakos : see Charon. 

oriental —: 357, 26. 362, 57. 

— in Greek sanctuartes: 53. *57 ff. *177. 
356, 24. 357, 26. — of the Asklepieton 
at Athens: 58. 346, 20. 349, 35. 356, 24. 
—of the Lindian temple : 357, 26. 361, 56. 

— on stone: 179 f. 357, 26. 

— of the exegetat: see s.v. 

— of the pontifices: see s.v. 

pre-literary —: Ch. III § 4. 201 f. 327, 8. 
— at Athens: Ch. I § 1; 3. See 
Exegetai. —in lonia: 177. 178 ff. 

definition of —:178. to be distinguished 
from lists : 58. 177. 180 £. 198. 360, 31. rela- 
tion to Great Historiography : 68. *200 ff. 
*289, III. 297, 5. 

development of —: 181. 

purpose and contents: 184 f. 356, 23. *363, 


59. 
style of —: 96 ff. 112. 181 ff. 
keepers of —: 3. 57 ff. 62. (174 f.). 177. 185. 
280, 37. 310, 79. 
xpovoypadia, 12 Polybios : 179. 
Chronography : 189. 190. 195. 199. 202. 218. 
220. 225. 227, 5. 342, 73. 346, 22. 356, 24. 
See Apollodoros, Eratosthenes, Euse- 
bios, Kastor. 
Chronicum Romanum : 342, 73. 372, 103. 
Methods of counting years: 189. 
Peisistratids in — : 189. 370, 96. 372, 104. 
Cicero: 60. 63. 64. 86. 
De Legg. 1. 5: 86. 
86. 289, IIo. 


De or. 2. 51 ff.: 60. 
De rep. I. 25: 286, 84. 


influence of Delphi on —: 
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Cimmerians : 362, 58. 
Cincius Alimentus: 62. 97. *284, 73. *285, 75. 
314, 95. 344, 93- 397, 56. 
Citations, 1 ancient writers: 82. 155. *158 f. 
163. 182. *301, 39. 
City of Athens: 123 ff. 
City-State: 77. 88. 110. 126. *295, 37. 
Clans, at Athens: see Eleusis, Isagoras. 
rule of —: 25. 26 ff. 34f. 38f. 43f. 261, 
135 3 137. *263, 154. *397, 56. —— in 
Roman times: 22. 35. 240, 27. 241, 32. 
359, 28. 
strife between —: 154. *159 ff. 188. 180. 
193. (336, 35)- (337, 4°)- 339; 53- 341, 68. 
375» 115. 
family tradition, legends: 189. 221. 223. 
342, 69. 349, 36. 352, 56. 367, 79. 380, 2. 
adoplion in —: 241, 32. 359, 28. 
— in the Atthides: *123 ff. 126. 145. 157. 
(174. 176). 185. 234, 32. *316, 140. 
— in Herodotos : 223. 316, 140. 330, 16. 
— in other writers: 316, 140. 
books on —: 128. 174. 234, 32. 316, 140. 
individual clans: "AAxpewvidar: see S.Vv. 
Bovivyat: 241, 32. Tedupaior: 28. 159 f. 
162. 241, 32. 334, 23. 3373 40- 339; 53- 3445 
89. 307, 45. "EpvorxPovidar: 241, 32. 
Evpodrida: see Exegetai. Evzarpida: 
28. 240, 23. 241, 32. 254, 78. 260, 126. 
*263, 156. Cf. Exegetai. KAyjpuxes: see 
s.v. [Medovrida: see s.v.] Diraidac: 
93. 154. 161. 186. 221. 223. 234, 32. 316, 
140. 339, 53. others: 262, 139. 263, 
6 


156. 
Colonies, foundations of: 47. 353, 6. 359, 27. 
362, 58. 
Constitution : see Athens. 
meaning of the term: 333, 21. 
Corinth: 
local history of —: 129. 
hostility against —: 122. 
Coruncanius, alleged chronicle by —: 168. 
344, 94. 
Council: see BovAy. 
Cremutius Cordus: 111. 


Daeira: 253, 74. 
Daimachos of Plataiai: 292, 16. 
Dating: see Year. 
Kar’ apxovras: 87. *oo ff. 141. 171. 191. 
*196. *204. 224 f. 346, 203 22. 356, 24. 
by kings and/or priests: 87. 314, 95a, 
3506, 24. 
by calendar dates: *95f. *204. 284, 70. 
(370, 96). 
by intervals from epochal years: 87. 96. 


195. 309, 74- 301, 55. 375, III. 
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Dating (contd.): 
by years és e€ué: 309, 66; 74. 372, 103. 
by years of war: 87. 
from attiological stories : 144 f. 
— in local chronicles : 362, 58. 

— inthe BiprAody«n and Eusebios : 305, 19. 
— of Athentan decrees: 365, 70. 385, 36. 
Delos: 105. 140. 287, 92. 291, 11. See In- 

scriptions. 
Delphi: 21 f. *30 ff. 58. 239, 17; 18. 256, 95. 
260, 135. 287, 92. 390, 6. 
— and Athens: see Athens. 
— — Alcmeonids: 155 f. 
policy of —: 265, 174. 
— in Plato: 13 f. 248, 503 53. 
chronicle (tradition) of —: 180. 281, 47. 
350, 22. 357, 26. 390, 7. 
éfnyntai at —: 237, 2. 
Delphic epos: 265, 174. 
— calendar : 287, 92. 
Demeas, writer on Archilochos : 364, 64. 
Demetrios, chronicler of Argos: 282, 53. 
Demetrios of Phaleron: 18. 22. 23. 108. 182. 
204. 209. 210. 214. 230, 23. 316, 140. 333, 
20. 385, 5I. 
Demochares of Athens: 118. 292, 16. 
Demokritos, quotes Adyior: 389, 5. 
Demon, Atthidographer: 1. 54f. *78f. 83. 
104. *107. III. *116. 125. 127. 144. 146. 
152. 291, II. 322, 19. 
F 3: 252,73. F 5-6: 136 ff. 
Demosthenes: 74. 78. 132. 292, 13. 294, 29. 
322,-12. 
Or. 47. 68 ff.: 12. 45. *243, 44. 255, 9o. 
257, 119. 276, 278. 
Deukalion, stemma of —: 393, 21. 
Diagoras of Melos: *208. 244, 46. 255, 86. 


257, 119. 2755 275: 


Didymos: 257, 108. 296, 1. See Gram- 
marians. 

Dieuchidas, Chronicler of Megara: 301, 39. 
363, 59. 

Dikaiarchos: 134. 142. 323, 23. 

Dikatos : 390, 6. 391, 9. 


Dinon, author of ITepouxa : 314, 95. 
Diodoros: 
I. 26, 3: 289, 110. 12. 27. I: 306, 37. 
Diodoros, 6 zepinyntis : 209. 
Diokles, iepogavrns: 244, 46. 
Diokles of Peparethos: 64. 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos: 63. 87. 
A.R. 1. 8:86. De Thuc. 5: 79. 86. 136. 
147. *178. 201. 
Dionysios of Miletos: 100. 314, 95. 
Diopeithes, pdvris: 257, 119. 
dcoonpiar: 15. 35. 44. 47. 48. 238, 12. 257, 108. 
283, 62. 
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Diyllos of Athens, historian: 118. 292, 16. 

Documents: Ch. IIT § 5. 170. 179 f. 182. 185 f. 
196. 224. 234, 32. 316, 140. 341, 68. 356, 22. 
362, 58. 366, 77. See Atthides, Archives, 
Records. 

Awidexais: 10. 269, 200. 

Dorotheos, grammarian : 16. 251, 67. 252, 70. 
*253, 78. 269, 206. 286, 80. 

Drakon, law-giver, and Pseudo-Drakon: 47. 
*94. 96. 120. 123. 154. 169. 186. 206. 217. 
268, 198. 293, 22. 307, 44. 316, 140. 347, 25. 
350, 40. 385, 51. 387, 62. 

Drakon, writer [Tepi yevav : 234, 32. 316, 140. 


elddres, olda: 216. 391, 16. See Aoytoe avdpes. 

Elpeotwvn : 144. 

Eleusinion at Athens: 244, 46. 

Eleusis : 

— in the Atthts: 124 f. 126. 135. 144. 319, 
1465; 153. 320, 172. 

books on —: 143. 208. 

cult of —: 9. 18 f. 26. 34. 242, 35. 244, 46. 
253» 74. 302, 51. 

— and religious trials: 244, 46. 274, 262. 
2759 275+ 

clans of —:125. 316,140. See EvpoAmidar 
(s.v. Exegetai), Kijpuxes. 

Elis, local history of —: 59. 281, 47. 362, 58. 
See Olympia. 

Ennius : 63 f. 

Epainetos, (archon) Baowrevs(?): 307, 44. 

éfnfor, ednBeia: 9 f. 46. 

Ephesos: 68. 359, 27. 
local chrontcles: 357, 26. 362, 573 58. 

Ephialtes, Sopwvidov: 161. 

ephors, list of : see Sparta. 

Ephoros: 73. 76. 87. 102. 104. *130. 132. 136. 
202. 204. 227, 5. 252, 72. 205, 174. 301, 38. 
306, 37. 323, 28. 324, 40. 327, 8. 357, 26. 

Epic poetry : 127. 134. 135. 136. 139. 184. 199. 

200. 202. 216. 217. 218. 219 f. 223. 323, 28. 
381, 4. 392, 20. 393, 22. See Athens, 
“EdAnves. 

Ilias A 1-7: 301,37. B 546-58: 393, 22. 

émtxwptot, quoted: 178. 216. 222. *228, 9. 
390, 6; 7. 

Epilykeion, Epilykos, woA€papxos : 93. 

Epimenides: *40 f. 256, 102. 271, 222. 272, 
227. 273, 201. 333, 18. 366, 77. 367, 81. 

émropat: 80. 

era, absence of : 346, 22. 

Eratosthenes: 189. 192. 348, 28. 372, 103. 
373, 107. 

épya, meaning in Herodotos : 389, 3. 

Erechtheus, Erechthids: 124. 127. 135. 145. 
218. 316, 140. 387, 62. 392, 20. 393, 22. 

Erichthonios: 106. 127. 135. 217. 
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Ethnography: 100. 106. 112. 118. 139. 152. 
200. 202. 289, I10. 305, 22. (323, 29). (330, I0). 

Etymology : 122. 

Euagon, chronicler of Samos: 361, 56. 

Eudemos of Paros(?), local historian: 364, 
64. 

Eumelos, epic poet : 219. 

Evpodnida, aarpia of: 16. 19. 27. 253, 74- 

255, 86. Cf. wdzpra. 

efnynats: see Exegetai. 

Eumolpos: 125. 

edrarpioat, mazpia of: 16. 19. 25. 50. 256, 

102. 263, 156. 271, 221. 280, 34. Cf. 
maT pia. 

— as a class: 13. 260, 126. 

Euphorion of Chalkis: 108. 

Euripides: 220. 

Eurygyes : 393, 22. 

Eusebius, Chronika : 305, 19. 307, 44. 308, 58. 
337s 43> 348, 26. 370, 96. 372, 103. 374, 109. 
378, 131. 

Exegetai: 
at Athens: Ch. I § 2. 

237, 2 (Add.). 

e& EdpoAméidav: 9 ff. 18 f. 24 f. *26f. 34. 41. 
42. 55. 57+ 79 242, 353 373 39- 244, 46. 
246, 47. 250, 59. 253, 74. — and relt- 
gious trials : 244, 46. 274, 262. 275, 275. 

ef edoratpidav: 10. 18. 24 ff. *27 f. 34 ff. qt. 


outside Athens: 


42. 51. 53. 57. 239, 17. 240, 26. *241, 32. | 


242, 30. 250, 59. *263, 156. 

muOdxpyotor : 10.15. 18. 19. 20 f, 24 ff. *28 fff. 
*34 ff. 42. 43 f. 65. 75 f. 239, 17. 240, 21; 
26. 241, 31. 242, 35. 250, 59. 254, 78. 260, 
125. Add. election of —: *248, 53. 

U7 Tov Sjpov Kabearapévoe: 10. 27. 255 90. 
262, 139. Add. 

pvaornpiwy : 11. 26. 242, 39; 40. See Kerykes. 

private — (?): 244, 45. 251, 64. 

Apollo as —: see Apollo. 

—in Plato: 11. 13 ff. 20. See Plato. 

— in Aristotle: 22. 

— in Comedy and Historiography: 18. 23. 
32. 46. 

— in the grammarians: 15. 21 f. 

origin of the institution: 18. 50 f. 

number of boards: 24 ff. 

activity of —: 24. *41 ff. *47 ff. 57. 61 f. 
65 f. 250, 55. *257, 119. — nol mavres: 
237, 2. 240, 30. 275, 272. 290, 2. not 
theologians: 49. 50f. not historians: 
sof. 54 ff. 391, 8. mot representatives 


of Apollo (Delphi): 248, 50. alleged 
‘law’ of —: 276, 281. exegetat and 
oracles: *30 ff. 47. 385, 35. — and the 


calendar: 65f. — and ephebot: 239, 


20. 
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Exegetai (contd.): 
archives of — 19. 42. 
ritual books (Exegettka) : 16. 21. 24. *49. §0. 
*o4 ff. *75 f. 252, 72. 257, 108. 260, 122. 
276, 285. 319, 153. their form: 95. 
publication of —: 41. 46. 75 f. 
alleged chronicle: Ch. 1 § 1; 3. ITT § 4. 30. 
33. 119. 123 f. 128. *149 ff. *164. *165. 
*167 f. 177. 190. *196. 198. 203 f. 216. 
224. 225. *327, 8. 
— as Atthidographers : 48. 54. 232, 27. See 
Kleidemos. 
—experts in ritual and sacred law: 33. 36. 
41 ff. 248, 50. 
legal knowledge of —: 45. *48 f. 243, 43; 
44. (274, 262). 
— consulted by private persons: 11 ff. 27. 
social and political standing of —: 51. 167. 
230, 23. 231, 24. 290, 2; 6. 
modern literature on —: 236, I. 
individual exegetat : 
ef edrratpidav: “ABpwv KadXiov (?): 16. 
Ardripos Atod@pov: 10. (IIdAvos 
Aidos) Geddidos: 11. 263,156. Kad- 
Aias “ABpwvos: 10. 263, 156. Kad- 
Nias Evxrjpovos : 263, 156. 
ef EvpodAmiay: *AnoAAdvuos "Ayyvopos : 
II. 277, 286. MedAavOtos(?): 55. 79. 
See Melanthios. Myjdeos Mndciou: 
11. IIdrpwv: 242,37. Tipdbeos(?): 
242, 37. 253, 74.  Tepoobédvys(?): 16. 
242, 37. 
nvbdxpyarar: AvroxAetdns(?): 16. 50. 54. 
#252, 69; 70. 286, 80. (AidAos) 
Ziveov: 10. KnretSnpos(?): see s.v. 
Adprwv(?): 239,17. Sees.v. Avaiddns 
®Paidpov: 10. "OddAas “ABpwros: Io. 
TToAvxpiros [ToAvydppov: 10. Patdpos 
"ArrdAov: 10. 264, 166. 
pvornpiov: (Kiavdcos) Anpdorparos: 11. 
“Hpadns : see s.v. 
doubtful: Amphoteros: 251, 66. 
Anonymos: 16. [Dorotheos: 254, 
78]. Hipponikos: 246, 47. 


Fabius Pictor: 62. 64. 97. 98. 151. 168. *284, 


73- *285, 75. 3143 95+ 344, 93- °397, 56. 
(Cn.) Flavius: 295, 34. 


yeved.: duration of —: 227, 5. 
by —: 189. 

genealogy : 134. 135. 139. 200. 219. 220 f. 

yvapn: 216. 391, 16. 

Grammarians and Lexicographers: 15. 19 f. 
21 f. 63. 79. 81. 82. 83. 229, 13. 296, 1. 
316, 140. 391, 10. See Antiquarian hitera- 
ture, Timaios. | 
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Habron, KaAdiov, writer ITepi éopradv: 16. 
242, 37. 277, 286. See Exegetai. 

Harmodios and Aristogeiton: 8. 29. 158 ff. 
See Peisistratos. 

haruspices : 273, 261. 

Hegesinus, author of an epic Atthis : 219. 220. 
227, 4. 303, 68. 

Hegesistratos, son of Peisistratos: 378, 


133. 

Hekataios of Miletos: 2. *68. 81 f. 88. 120. 
134 f. 136. 139. 150. 184. 185. 200. 215. 217. 
220. 233, 31. 331, 5. 354, 13. 355, 14. 3575 
26. 381, 6. 391, 16 

Athens in —: 120. 217. 220. 323, 28. 393, 

21. 396, 36. 

Heliodoros, 6 wepenynris : 209. 

Hellanikos of Lesbos: *1. 4 f. 6. 58 ff. 66. 
*68 ff. 71. 72. 77. 80 ff. 83. 85. *88 f. go. 
94. 97. 98. 100. IOI. *106, III. *113. 120 f. 
122. 124. 125. *126f. 135 f. 140. *147 f. 
150. *I151. 152. 154. 164. *172. 173. 184. 
*203. 215. 219. *223 ff. (227) 5+ 305, 10. 
338, 47. 365, 73. 391, 9. *397, 56. 

Athenian history in —: 152. 215 ff. 219. 
223 ff. 354, II. 393, 21. 395, 32. 

archaeology of Athens in —: 224. (323, 28). 

constitution — —: 224. 311, 5. 

clans in —: 316, 140. 

— creator of the kings’ list : 88 f. (106). 217. 
233, 31. (323, 28). 348, 30. 357, 26. 

archons’ list of—: 172. Seeinfra, annalistic 
form. 

—on the Peisistratids: Ch. III § 2. 106. 
*158 ff. *163. *165. 189. 196. 203. 217. 
331, 5- *342, 73. 369, 85. 371,.97. *376, 
118. 380, 148. 

first Atthidographer: Ch. III § 6. *1. *47 f. 
68 f. 71. 89. 119 f. *151. 201. *223 ff. 288, 
109. 291, 8. *306, 30. 311, 5. 327, 8. 

sources of —: 222 ff. 370,96. — and the 
Chronicle of the Exegetat: 232, 26. 
— and Herodotos: 159. 202. 221. 223 f. 
376, 118. —and Tragedy: 220. use of 
documents : 170. 202 f, 209. 215. 224. 

annalistic form and digressions: 88f. go. 
94. 98 f. 171. 172. 224 f. 310, go. 

source of later Atthides : 136. 217. 225. 342, 
73. *376, 118. 

first chronographer (‘Iépeca) : 
225. 227, 5. 350, 24. 357, 26. 

other writings : 314, 95. 331, 20. 363, 62. 

fragments: FI ; 22: 217. 233,29. F 7: 
313, ol. F 4: 136ff. F 17-23: 
136. 227, 5. 229, 18. 233, 31. 393, 21. 396, 
44. 24: 316, 140. 

“EdAnves, quoted: 2. 136. 159. 216. 219. 390, 

6; 7. 


199 f. 220. 
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“EdAnuexa: 2. 105. III. 115. 116. 117 ff. *129. 
131. 141. 200 ff. 304, 13. 352, 2. 
— of Oxyrhynchos : 129. 292, 16. 304, 13. 
Herakleides of Kyme, author of Tlepoud: 
314, 95. 
Herakleides Lembos: 360, 45. 
Herakleides Pontikos: 365, 70. 
Hereas, chronicler of Megara: 363, 59. 
Hermai, outrage of : 255, 86. 
Herodes Atticus: 11. 240, 30. 242, 4o. 
Herodotos: 2. 72. 76. 92 f. 99. 100. 118. 120 f. 
*129. 135. 136. 139. 147. 151. *157 £. 160. 
*162 f. 184. 185. 217 f. *221 ff. 297, 5. 
W221; 5; 

— and Athens: 221 ff. 

political thinking of —: 129. 221 ff. 321, 5. 
322, Il. 374, 114. 

— first writer of Hellentka: 202. 

sources of —: 153 f. 156. 157 f. 160 f. *163. 
*170. *182 ff. 190 f. 195 f. 200. 205. 216. 
217 fi, 223. 281, 47. 327, 8. 331, 5. 335; 
25-9. 360, 32. 363, 62. 372, 106. 375, 114. 
*390, 7. 391, 9. historical design, 
method, &c. of —: 187. 216, 222. 223. 
355» 14. (390, 7). (391, 16). 392, 20. 
chronology of —: 182 f. 186. 218. 323, 28. 
360, 32; 49. 365, 70. *382, 10.  fer- 
minology : 389, 3. 391, 16. 

Athenian history in —: 151. 201. 215. 
*2a1 ff. 354, 11. 365, 75. lack of in- 
terest in Athenian archaeology: 221 ff. 
Clans in —: see Alcmeonids, Clans. 
Kylon in —: 186 ff. See Kylon. 
Solon tn —: see Solon. Peist- 
stratids 1n —: see infra 1. 59 ff.; 5. 55 ff. 
Themistokles in —: 396, 43. 

some passages in —: prooimion: 301, 37. 
322, II. 389,3. I.I-5:199. J. 2 ff.: 
221. 312, 45- 395, 29. I. 59-64; 5. 55- 
65 (Peisistratids): Ch. III § 2; (4). 155 f. 
162. 165. 188 ff. 203. 217. 223. 264, 168. 
334, 23. *335, 28. 336, 35. 369, 89. 372, 
105. 375, 114-15. 377, 128. 390, 6-7. 396, 
44. I. 142-50: 221f. 3. 463 54-9: 
183. 3.122: 391,16. 5. 49.8: 222. 
5. 70-3: 161. 186 ff. 222. 271, 222. 339, 
53. 366, 77. *367, 81. 396, 44. 5. 79f.: 
267,185. 5.82;89:265,174. 5.96: 
340, 61. 6, 18-21: 357, 25. 360, 32. 
6. 55: 143. 6, 121-31: 160f. 187. 
340, 54. 392, 17; 20. 396, 44. 6, 137: 
390, 6. 395,29. 7.139: 321, 10. 322, II. 
7. 140 ff.: 265, 174. 267, 187. 344, 89. 
7. 148: 265, 174. 7. I5I: 340, 64. 
390, 6. 8. 44: 316, 140. 8. 65: 390, 
6. 9.73: 320, 170. 390, 6. 

evpypata, books on: 143. 146. 
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Hipparchos, [Hetovorpdrov: 158. See Peisi- 
Stratos. 

Hipparchos, Xdppov : 337, 42. 

Hippias of Elis, ’OAvymovixas: 58 f. 297, 6. 
346, 22. 356, 24. See Olympia. 

Hippodamos of Miletos: 212. 

Hippomenes: 135. 145. 172. (218). 314, 95a. 
316, 140. *392, 20. See Aitia, Athens 
(Kings of —). 

Hipponikos, exegetes(?): 246, 47. 

Hippys of Rhegion: 307, 44. 352, 2. 

*‘Ioropia, Historiae: 84. 86 f. 105, 111. 118. 
Kowal ioropiat: 118. 129. 

historical research, awakening of h. in- 

terest: 120. *129 ff. *175f. 179. 181. 
184 f. *199 ff. *202 ff. 206, 289, III. 295, 
35- 321, 5. 356, 22. 381, 6. 392, 17. 

— times, meaning of: 113. 169. 218. 322, 22. 
323, 28. See Modern State (s.v. Athens). 

— tradition: see Tradition. 

— writing, principles of: 204 f. 

ioropin : 218. 

Historiography : 

Greek —: 2. 72 ff. 76. 86. 99 ff. 117 ff. 
*184 f. *198 ff. 215 f. 327, 8. *354, 13. 
363, 62. political character of —: 
129 ff. 

local —: *68. 88. 112. 118. 141. 142. 147. 
#323, 28. 327, 8. See Atthides, Chro- 


nicles. 

contemporary —: 216. 

documentary —: 209. See Atthides, 
Documents. 


— of culture and civilization: 59. 133 f. 

_ *142 £. *199. 

Roman —: *6o ff. 79. (86). 88. 97. 105 f. 
tio f. 112, 117. 119. 124. 168. *397, 56. 
See Annales, Pontifices. 

terminology : 215 f. 228, 8. 289, 110. 391, 16. 

‘Historism’ : 133. 
Historization : see Rationalism. 
Horoi: 68. 79. 87. 98. 177. 182. 184. 200. *289, 

IIO. 297, 5. 327, 8. See Chronicles. 

dropvjpara: 180. 


Inscriptions : 
—of Athens: IG? I 1-4: 365, 70. Add. 
I 6: 19. 244, 46. Add. I 76: 9. 65. 
177: 8. 25. 29. 37. 46. 159. 162. 264, 166. 


1 78 : 237, 3. 270, 210. 272,226. J114: 
333, 21. J 115: 169. 309,64. 1767: 
345, 5. J 817: 345, 5. II 140: 9. 
IT 204: 31. 238, 12. 382, 24. Il 839: 


238,12, If 1006:9. II 1096: 241, 
32. If 1672: 9. II 1706: 348, 32. 
357,260. If 2326: 281,51. JL 3177: 
241, 32. JI 3487: 11. II 4556: 


4775 
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Inscriptions (contd.): 

340,69. JI 4960: see Chronicle of the 
Asklepieion. II 5023:10. I15049: 
to. JI 5055: 241, 32. Agora Inv. 
I 727: 242, 37- — 3872: 339, 52. 
— 4120; see Archons, list from the 
Agora. Epigr. Mus. 600r: Add. 
others : 8-11. 169 f. 364, 68. 365, 70. Add. 

— of Delos: 241, 32. 355, 18. 356, 24. 

— of Delphi: 10. 

— of Halasarna: 357, 26. 

— of Halikarnassos : 280, 39. 357, 26. 

— of Herakleia (Latmos) : 357, 26. 

— of Karpathos: 357, 26. 

— of Kyrene: 264, 168. 

— of Paros: 355, 18. 

— of Pergamon: 357, 26. 

— of Rhodes: 350, 41. 357, 26. 

— of Tenos : 357, 26. 

— in writers : 169. 170. 224. 391, 10. 

alleged chronicles : 179 £. 

Ton: 124. 126. 145. 387, 62. 392, 20. See 

Phylat s.v. Athens. 
Ton of Chios : 224. 301, 36; 38. 363, 62. Add. 
Tonia: 178 ff. See Chronicles. 
birthplace of historiography: 199 f. 
"Iwves quoted : 228, 9. 
Isagoras: 337, 40. 339, 53- 344, 89. 367, 81. 
397, 47- 

Isaios, or. 8. 38-9: 12. 250, 55. 

Isokrates: 6. 74. 75. 109. 130. *131. (146). 
147. 165. 292, 13. 203, 22. 294, 29. 322, 14. 
*386, 54. 

or. 16, 25: 263, 156. 

Istros, the Callimachean: 69. 81 f. 84. 105. 
107. 229, 13. 247, 49. 

Tustinus : 342, 73. 370, 96. 371, 99. 


Kadmos of Miletos: 302, 42. 359, 30. 

Kallias, peace of : 132. 161. 163. 340, 64. 396, 43. 

Kallias, ‘Imzovixov, witness in the case of 
Andokides : 13. 

Kallimachos : 182. 287, 90. 303, 69. 

Ilivaxes : 82. 84 f. 100 f. 

Kallisthenes, historian: 129. 297, 5. 

Karneia: 59. See Apollo. 

Kastor, chronographer : 346, 22. 372, 103. 

Kedon : 339, 53. 

Kekrops, king of Athens: 105. 106. 107. 121. 
124. 125 f. 135. 145. 217. 218, 220, 316, 140. 
392, 20. 393; 22. 

Kerykes: 125. 241, 32. 316, 140. 

— as exegetat: 13. 26. 242, 40. 244, 46. 246, 
47. 260, 124. 
Kimon : 223. 295, 41. 316, 140. 394, 23. 
Kleidemos, Aithidographer : 1. *7. 16. 19. 43. 
50. 52. 54. *56f. 62. 66. 69. 71. 73. *74 ff. 
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Kleidemos (conid.): 

82. *83. 85 f. 89. g1. 92 f. 98. *101. 105. 
*106 f. 111. *113 f. 132. *137. *140. *146. 
ISI. 152, 202. 214. 288, 109. 294, 25-6. 

date of —: 1. 74. 291, 8. 

political standpoint : 74 f. 76 ff. 

use of documents: 208. 

eEnyntyns muldxpnotos?: Sof. LExege- 
likon: 16. 56f. *75 f. 95. 140. 146. 230, 
23. 251, 67. 276, 283; 285. 290, 2. 291, II. 

—on agriculture : 146. 235, 37. 

fragments: F 6: 313,92. F 10: 267; 186. 

«FF 15-27; 92. 136 ff. 157. 228, 12. 295, 41. 
F 22: 382, 24. 

Kleisthenes: 18. 41. 43. 75. *77. go. 106. 114. 
123. 124. 126. 145. 152. *153 ff. *160 f. 187. 
205. 206. *207. 214. 217. 222. 223. 224. 230, 
23. 265, 174. 270, 211. 271, 218. 316, 140. 
339, 53- 341, 65. 343, 82. 366, 77. 367, 81. 
(382, 24). 383, 27. (384, 30). 

Kleitodemos : see Kleidemos. 

Kleitophon, motion of: 154. 206. 
384, 30. 

Kleomantis, the Delphian: 255, 87. 265, 172. 

Klytos, chronicler of Miletos: 359, 30. 362, 


333, 20. 


57> - 

Kodros, king of Athens: 127. 135. 145. 220. 
255, 87. 316, 140. 395, 32. 

Kolainos: 125. 127. 

Kos, enynrai in: 237, 2. 

Kranaos, king of Athens: 80. 127. 

Krateros, collector of decrees: 95. 108. 170. 
204. 207. *208 f. 388, 65. 

Kratippos, historian : 292, 16. 

Kritias, author of a politeia: 211. 292, 13. 
other writings : 342, 73. 

Ktesias: 314, 95. 

xrices : 184 f. 310, 4. 323, 29. 331, 20. 353, 6 
3593 30. 

Kylon, KvdAwdvetov ayos: *39 ff. 42. 155. 160. 
164. 166. 169. * 186 ff. 327, 8. 


KdpBees : 309, 64. 


Lamian War: 78. 109. 293, 22. 
Lampon: 9. *65. 239, 17-18. 255, 85. 257, 119. 
268, 188. 275, 275. 279, 21. 290, 2. 293, 22. 
Lampsakos : 361, 56. See Charon. 
Laws, of Athens: see Constitution s.v. 
Athens, deopoi. 
sacred —: 18. 22f. 28. 44 ff. 48. 54. 170. 
237, 2. 244, 46. 248, 50. 252, 73. 257, 119. 
274, 262. publication of —: 75 f. 295, 


34- 

secular (Solonian): 20f. 23. 31. 65. 154. 
155. 169. 207. 215. 244, 46. 248, 53. 254, 
78. 265, 174. 268, 198. 270, 209. 287, 92. 
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Laws (conid.): 

316, 140. 333, 21. 364, 68. 382, 22. 385, 
51. criminal: 274, 262. 

codification of 403/2 B.C.: 23. 28. 76. 154. 
169. 215. 257, 119. 295, 35- 383, 27. 386, 61. 

dypador voor: 19. 41. *244, 46. *257, 119. 
*275, 275. 383, 27. 

maT por vopot: See wdaTpLa. 

alleged conflict between sacred and secular 
law: 243, 43-4. *244, 46. *257, 119. 268, 
194. *274, 262. 

— as documents : 197. 202. 

— tn the Atthides : 333, 20. 386, 61. 

books on —: 108, 109. 333, 20. See Theo- 
phrastos. 

Leaina, story about: 344, 92. 

Legends, novelistic tales, etc.: 120. 135. 
*143 f. 168. 169. 184. *218 f. 230, 20/1. 314, 
95a. 316, 140. 354, 7- 375, 115. 390, 7. 
392, 20. See Aitia. 

Leipsydrion : 155. 339, 53 

Leon, writer on the Samian Hera: 361, 51; 
56. 

Lesbos, local historians of : 305, 23. ° 

Aedxwpa: 60 f. (179 f.). 283, 63. 

Lexicographers : see Grammarians. 

Lists: see Anagraphai. 

— of eponymous officials : 88 f. 176.ff. 185. 
198. 327, 8. 357, 26. See Archons, 
Miletos. at Rome: 349, 36. 350, 38-9. 
See Pontifices. 

— of kings: 357, 26. See Athens, Sparta. 
— of priests, priestesses : *58. 88 f. 350, 41. 
356, 24. 357, 26. 

— of victors : 58. 88. See Olympia. 
— of Athenian strategoi: 91. 174. See 
Athens. 

other —: 206 f. 

— to be distinguished from chronicles : 58 f. 
179 ff 

historical notes in —: 177. 
Archons. 

Livy : 98. 110 f. 117. 118. 132. 313, 86. 

Lobon : 363, 62. 

Adycoe: Ch, IIT § 6. *51. 127. 232, 27. *323, 28. 
352, 2. *389, 5. *391, 10. See Nar- 
rators. 

oriental : 389, 5. 390, 7. 

social position 7 —: 216. 224. 

Aoyoypador, Noyomeusl: 81. 137. (178). (276, 
278). *300, 28. 389, 5. 

Adyou: 81. 215 fi. 

Lykurgos, the Eteobutad : 1. 20. 23. 49. 55. 78. 
116. 132. 214. 242, 38. 278, 20. 280, 24. 
292, 13. 

in Leocr. 83-7 : 255,87. FF 63: 276, 281. 

Lykurgos, the Spartan law-giver: 213. 264, 


179f. See 
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168. 265, 174. 266, 177. 309, 63. 362, 58. 386, 


93° 
Lysias, or. 6, 10: 13. 


Macedonia: share in historiography: 73. 
*ri8f. im the Althides: 74 ff. 103. 
sources of Herodotos: 391, 9.  Adyror 
of —: 389, 5. 

Maiandrios, chronicler of Miletos: 359, 30. 
361, 56. 

Malakos, chronicler of Siphnos : 361, 54. 362, 


peavreis: 14. 18, 23. *32. *47 f. 132. 240, 30. 
244, 46. 257, 119. 290, 2. See Lampon, 
Philochoros. 

— and exegetat : 257,120. 290,2. — ITvi&- 
koi at Delphi: 255, 87. jpravrevra tepa 
at Athens: 47. 

Marathonios, son of Deukalion: 220. 

Marmor Parium: 1. 87. 90. 125. 126. 164. 172. 
189. 305, 20. 309, 66. 314, 95a. 341, 68. 
348, 26; 32. 351, 46. 364, 64. 372, 103. 
373, 107. 380, I5I. 

sources of —: *227, 5. 305, 19. 

Marsyas of Pella, historian: 119. 

Marsyas of Philippi, histortan: 302, 42. 

Medon, king of Athens, and Medontids: 89. 
125. 127. 135. 145. 172. 229, 18. 314, 95a, 
316, 140. 349, 36. 387, 62. 393, 21. 396, 44. 

Megara, local history of: 68. 89. 184. 202. 
—and Athens: 122 f. 166. 218. 223. 312, 

33- 319, 146. 392, 20. 

Melanthios, Atthidographer: 1. 7. 54 f. *78 f. 
104. *107. III. 114. 125. 143. 253, 74. 286, 
80. 291, II. 322, 19. efnyntns €€ Evpod- 
moav?e:55. Lf 3: 208. 255, 86. 382, 24. 

Melanthos, king of Athens : 125. 127. 135. 144. 
145. 316, 140. 395, 32. 

Meletos: 19. 51. 244, 46. 

Meliton, writer ITepi yevdiv : 234, 32. 316, 140. 

Melobios : 384, 30. 

Menestheus, king of Athens: 105. 121. 127. 


219. 393, 22. 
Menodotos, writer on the Samian Hera: 361, 


5I. 
Method, questions of: 4.6 f. 25. 90. 142. 150 f. 
168. 191 ff. 197 f. 210. 225. 229, 13. 233, 28-9. 
235, 37- 254, 83. 262, 140. 327, 8. 331, 4-5. 
340, 54. 341, 05. 342, 73. 367, 81. 370, 95. 
375, 114. 377, 128. 
Metroon, at Athens: 91. 383, 27. See Ar- 
chives. 
Miletos: 68. 168. 357, 25. 362, 57. 
list of Stephanephorot : 172. *180 f. 348, 32. 
349, 35-6. 351, 50. 
local history of —: 177. 180. 183. *359, 30. 
360, 32. 361, 56. 362, 57. 
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papa: 178, 215 f. 

Munichia, fortification of —: 156. 164. 
Munichos: 125. 127. 

Myron of Phlya: 327, 8. 367, 79; *81. 


Narrators, professional : 170. 184. (217). (331, 
5). 360, 49. 389, 2. 390, 7. 

Naxos, local history: 364, 64. 

Neanthes : 391, Io. 

Nopupa: 139. 152. 273, 42. 323, 29. 

Numerals, Athenian: 365, 71. 379, 141. 
MSS. tradition of — : 191 ff. 379, 141. 300 
as the aristocratic number : 367, 81. 


Ogygos: 127. 
Olympia: see Elis. 
list of victors: *58 f. 88. 168. 186. *281, 51. 
307, 44- 353, 35 6. 
chronicle of —: 177. 281, 47. 
documents : 362, 58. 
exegetai: 237, 2 (Add.). 
dyus : 216. 218. 389, 3-4. 391, 16. 
oracles: 31 ff. 275, 271. See Delphi, Exe- 
getal. 
Orestes: 50. 135. 144. 217. 263, 156. 269, 206. 


392, 20. 393, 22. 
ostracism, law about: 207. 382, 24. 


Palaiphatos: 302, 42. 324, *37; 40. 325, 62. 


395, 25- 
Pallene, batile of: 190 f. 192. 194. 195. 337, 
42. 352, 56. 364, 69. 374, 109. 378, 133. 
pamphlets, political: 72. 74. 76. 77. 99. 
IIo, *130. 131. (146). 211. 234, 34; 36. 
247, 49. 342, 73. 386, 53. See Politeiai, 
Skolia. 
Pandion, king of Athens: 126. 135. 387, 62. 
393, 22. 
Panhellenic idea: 131 f. 199. 
Panyassis, ’Iwvixd : 363, 62. 
mapadelypara, use Of : 322, 12. 
Paros, local history : 364, 64. 
marpia: 3. 9. 16. 19. 20f. 25. 27. 37. *43. 46. 
49. 50. 52. 57. *141. 236, 48. 239, 17. 244, 
46. 250, 59. 265, 174. 391, 8. 
— mnvboxypyotwy: 43. See EvpodAnida, 
evTaTpioat. 
— in Rome: 278, 11. 
TATPLOL vOpOL: 19. 206. 244, 46. 384, 30. 
maTptos ToNTEia: 43. 75. 123. *154. 170. *205. 
*206. *213. 214. 333, 21. 386, 61. 
mratpatos: see Apollo. 
Pausanias, king of Sparta: 368, 53. 
Pausanias, the periegetes: (124 f.). 303, 62. 
SIO, 4. 
chronology of —: 346, 22. 
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Pausanias (contd.): 
exegetat in —: 237, 2 (Add.). 
I.I4.7:127. I.28.1: 369,88. ro. 70. 
I; 264, 168, 0. 10, 6-7: 267, 185. Io. 
15. 5: 236, 42. 267, 186. 

Peisistratos and Peisistratids: Ch. III § 2. 
92 f. 106. 345, 5. 352, 54. See Aristotle, 
Atthides, Hellanikos, Herodotos, 
Thukydides. 

tradition about —: Ch. III § 2. *217. 324, 
8. 364, 68. *372, 106. 373, 107. *376, 
a 377, 128. 379, 145-7. 392, 20. 397; 
56. 

chronology of —: *188 ff. 327, 8. 334, 22. 
335, 33. *371, 97. 372, 106. Time-table: 


194. 

official (and popular) version of the 
liberation of Athens: *159 ff. 162. 165. 
335, 33- 338, 45. *3390, 52. 341, 68. 
¥342, 73- 

records kept by —?: 206. 

family of —: 378, 133. 

extles of —: 372, 106. 374, 109. 376, 118. 

Pelasgians, tradition about: *150. *153. 165. 
203. 220. 228, 9. 312, 51. 390, 6. 392, 20. 395, 
29. 

Peloponnesian War: 77. 106. 205. 

Pentekontaetia: 106. 107. 161. 
222. 

Perihegetai: 209. 237, 2. 344, 92. 392, I0. 

Perikles: 8. 19. 22. 35. 36. 37. 41. QI. 154. 

159 f. 162 f. 166. 187. 214. *244, 46. 255, 
87. 275, 275. 281, 40. 316, 140. 340, 64. 
367, 81. 

— in Herodotos: 160 f. 221 f. 390, 6. 

Tlepiodor yijs : 200. 

Peripatos: 77. 78. 79. 99. 108. 116. 132. 142. 
143. (170). 209. 232, 27. 234, 32. 356, 22. 
386, 64. , 

Persia, relations with Greece : 131 f. 160 f. 339, 
53. 340, 64. 396, 43. See Kallias, Panhellenic 
idea. Persian Wars: 106. 107. 205. 221. 
330, 16. 345, 10. books on —: t00. *314, 
95+ 321, 4. 331, 5- (360, 32). | 

Phainias of Eresos: 193. 360, 45. 370, 96. 

Phanodemos, Althidographer: 1. *55. 71. 73. 

*78 f. 83 f. 89. 104. *107. 109. III. 113. 
*116. 125. 127. *132. 152. 214. 255, 87. 
*279, 22. 322, 19. 
other writings : 291, 11. 
use of documents: 208. 
fragments: F 7: 295, 41. 


170. 205. 


F 8: 337, 42. 


F 13: 393,22. #&176:228,12. F 23: 
295,41. Ff 24: 136. : 
Pheidias : 382, 24. 


Pherekydes of Athens: 120. 135 f. 140. 151. 


219. *220f. 223. 234, 32. 302, 50. 331, 5. 
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354, II. 392, 20. 393, 21-2. See Antiochos— 
Pherekydes. 
Pherekydes of Syros: 301, 38. 
Philistos of Syracuse: 118. 
Philochoros, Atthidographer: 1. 47. *54. 69. 
731. *78 f. 83 f. 87. 90. 92. *94 ff. *97 f. 
99. *102 ff. *106. 107. 108. III. 113. 
*r15 f. *117 ff. 124. 125. 128. 132. *133 ff. 
*146. 152. 164. 165. 214. 285, 76. 305, 19. 
nol an exegetes : 251, 66. 255, 88. 267, 186. 
279, 21. 290, 2. political standpoint: 
322, 13. 
other writings: 128. 170. 278, 20. 201, II. 
297, 73 9. 312, 51. 326, 81. 
use of documents: 170. 380, 3. 382, 24. 
— of Thukydides: 138. 139. (140). 
— of Androtion: 114. 202. 
criticized Demon: 140. 146. 202. in- 
fluence of Dikatarchos on —: 142 f. 
theological interest : 139 f. 
fragments: T 1: 304, 11. F6: 140. 
F 14-16: 144. F117; 18; 93-8; 108; 
TrI-13; 183: 133f. 136ff. F ja: 
382, 24. F 35: 316,140. F 36: 382, 
24. & 63-5:255,88 92: 320, 168. 
F 104: 139. & xrz5: 156. 337, 42. 
Fo rar: 382, 24. F 135: 252, 72. 
Fo 138: 232, 27. F 155: 382, 24. 
F 192: 127. 
Philosophy: 133 f. 199. 200. 212. 257, 119. 
See Atthides, Sophists, Theology. 
Phorbas: 124. 
Phye: 92. *157. 167. 191. 327, 8. *332, 7. 336, 
35- 367, 81. 376, 117. 
dvAai: see Athens. 
Phylarchos, historian: 292, 16. 360, 45. 
Pindaros, quotes Aodyror: 389, 5. 
Plato: 75. 132. 
— and the exegetat: 6. 11. 13 ff. 19. 20 f. 22. 
25. 29 f. 39. 41. 43. 44. 49. 56. 
— and the laws of Athens: *20 f. 248, 50; 
53. 270, 13. 
— and Delphi: 248, so. 
knows Hellanzkos(?): 6. 342, 73. 
— on the Peisistratids: 342, 73. 
Epimentdes in — : 367, 81. 
writings : Stale: 212. 248, 50. 269, 200. 293, _ 
19. Laws: 13 ff. 248, 50. 270, 215. 293, 
19. *385, 51. Laws 759 C-E: *248, 53. 
950 E: 269, 200. 
Pliny, N H 34. 27: 370, 96. 
Plutarchos : 
quotations in —: 296, I. 
Artstetdes I-2: 360, 41. 
Kimon 13. 5: 341, 64. 
Lykurgos 6. 1: 264, 168. 
Perikles 25. 2: 306, 37. 
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Plutarchos (contd.): 
. Nikias 13: 267, 180." 23.9: 16. 

Solon : 233, 28. 323, 23. Ch. rr. 2: 356, 22. 
Ch. 12: 188. 272, 225. 333, 18. 367, 81. 
369, 88. Ch. 19. 3: 316, 137. 

Theseus: 140 f. 320, 170. 325, 57. 326, 86-7. 
Ch. 25: 13. 17. 18. 36. 126. *247, 49. 
255, 90. 263, 156. 294, 24. 387, 62. 

TTéXepor, form of historiography : 86. 87. 111. 
Polemon of Ilion, zepenyn7ijs : 209. 263, 156. 
IToNretac: 4. 5. 72. 77. 82. (86). 99. IOI. 109. 

130. 167. 170 f. 197. 209. *2I0 ff. 289, 113. 

292, 13. 333, 21. definition of the term: 

211. 

pollution, notion of: 274, 262. 

Purification. 

Pollux, lextcographer: 8. ro8-11: 316, 140. 

8.124215. 8.142: 272, 228. 

Polybios: 119. 304, 7. 5. 33. 5: 179%. 
Pontifices : 53. 57 f. 60 ff. 64. 391, 8. 397, 56. 
Chronicle of —: *60 ff. 97. 168. 174. 280, 31. 


300, 38+ 327) 8. 344s 93-4- 350) 38-9. "397. 


See Kylon, 


56. 
alleged ‘liber annalis’ of —: see Annales. 
Commentarit of —: 278, 11. 284, 73. 
Calendar of —: see Calendar. 
Porphyrion: 125. 127. 
Poseidonios of Olbia: 302, 42. 
Praxagoras, writer on Athens: 312, 52. 
Praxion, chronicler of Megara: 363, 59. 
Priene, chronicle of(?): 362, 58. 
prodigia: 47. 48. 182. 360, 44-5. Add. See 
Stoonpiac. 
Pronapides of Athens: 302, 51. 
prooimion : 82. 301, 37-8. 
Protagoras: 301, 38. 302, 49. 326, 81. 333, 21. 
Fpwroyovia, title of an Atthts: 83. 
ynpiopara: 95. *169 f. 196 f. 202. 204. *207 ff. 
333» 21. 346, 20. 356, 24. 364, 69. *365, 70. 
385, 36. See Aristion, Kleitophon, 
Pythodoros. 
collection of —: see Krateros. 
purification: 16. 21. 28. 31. 33. 36. 39 ff. 4r. 
42. 43. 47. 50. 254, 78. 263, 156. 269, 200. 
272, 228. 
ITv@ais: 10. 25 f. 31. 32 f. 35. 42. 248, 53. 259, 
120. 261, 137. 263, 156. 
mvOor, in Sparta: 32 f. 265, 174. 267, 182. 
ITv@ov, at Athens : 42. 
mvboxpnotos, meaning of the term: 31. See 
Exegetai. 
Pythodoros: 384, 30 motion by —: 206. 
“Quellenkunde’: 381, 4. 


Rationalism: 83. 87. *133 f. *142. 144. 145. 
*205. 325, 66. 327, 8. 
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Rhodes: 350, 41. See Inscriptions. 

ritual: 49f. 257, 118. 277, 290. See Laws 
(sacred). 

Romanticism: 109. 112. 116. 200 f. 289, 111. 
295, 35- 326, 84. 

Rome: see Historiography. 
Greek historians about : 64. 284, 73. 285, 75. 

286, 88. 287, go. 


Sacred War: 370, 94. 

Salamis, wars for —: 370, 94. 

Sallustius, historian: 117. 132. 

Samos, local historians: 177. *182. *183 f. 

¥305, 23+ 349, 36. 357, 26. 360, 42. *361, 56. 
— in Herodotos : 183. 380, 149. 

Satyros, quotes Adyroe: 380, 5. 

scholarship, as a profession: 290, 2. 291, II. 
(397; 56). oe 

sea-power, as an issue in party strife: 75. 

oecoax eva: 74. 123. 213. 204, 25. 332, II. 333, 
20. 382, 24. 384, 30. 386, 61. 

Semonides, author of an dpyatoAoyie Saptwv : 
363, 62. 

Sempronius Asellio, historian: 86. 282, 61. 
356, 21. 

onpeta: see prodigia. 

Sicily, share in htstortography: 73. 118. 321, 
4. *352, 2. 380, 148. (389, 5). See Antiochos, 
Hippys, Philistos, Timaios. 

Sigeion, wars for —: 370, 94. 393, 22. 

Sikyon, dvaypady: 58. 

Siphnos, local history: 361, 54. 362, 57. 

Skiron, Skiros: 124. 144. 

Skolia, on the tyrannicides : *160. 331, 4. 335, 
26. 340, 58. others: 339, 53. 

Sokrates : *257, 119. 275, 275. 

Solon: 18, 21. 22. *36 ff. 43. 47. 74. 75. *77. 

113. I14. 115. 120. 123. 124. 126. *153 fff. 
166. 173. *175 f. 180. 205. 206. *214 f. 
217. 229, 18. *256, 94. 265, 174. *272, 223. 
287, 92. 294, 26. 316, 140. 327, 8. 330, 16. 
385, 51. 386, 61. 392, 20. 

year of archonship: go. 171. 186. 195. 308, 
58. *346, 22. 

competence in 594/3 B.C. (dpxwy sine col- 
lega?): 175 f. 207. 346,°22. 

— and the Alemeonids (amnesty law): 40 f. 
186. 

constitution of —: 155. *333, 21. See Laws. 

further life of —: 272, 223. 365, 70. 

— in Herodotos : 330, 16. *332, 12. 352, 53. 
392, 20. 397, 45. 
— in Hellanikos: 77. 386, 61. 

— in the Atthides: 77 £. 154 f. 214 f. 386, 
61. 
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Sophists : 59. 132. 134. 139. 146. 201. 224. 257, 
119. 301, 38. 
Sosibios, writer on Sparta: 289, 113. 
Sparta, local history of: 59. 68. 120. 130. 213. 
219. 289, 113 (Add.). 362, 58. 386, 53. 
See Charon, Lykurgos. 
share in Great Historiography : 73. 118. 
oral tradition in —-: 183. 362, 58. 
documents in — : 362, 58. See wv@or. 
— in Herodotos: 222. 390, 6. 
— in the Atthides: 102 f. 104. 122. 128. 
— in the history of the Petsistratids : 158 ff. 
*339, 53. *341, 65. 
kings’ list: 88. 223. 282, 55. 289, 113. 306, 
25. 323, 28. 357, 26. 362, 58. 
ephors’ list : 88. *305, 24. 353, 3; 6. 


efnyntys tay AuKoupyeiwy €Oav: 237, 2 | 


(Add.). 
speeches, political: 131. 
Althtdes : 117 {. 147. 
Staphylos of Naukratis, writer on Aihens: 
108. 302, 42. 
State: see Athens. 
— and ‘Church’: 22 ff. 257, 119. 
Stesimbrotos of Thasos: 130. 
Strabo: 9. 3. 10: 253, 74. 
ovyypagy: 81. 
synchronisms: 189. 


direct — in the 


Tacitus: 98. 105. III. 117. I19. 132. 
rederai, books on: 253, 74- 
Bavpaoa: 152. Cf. prodigia. 
Thebes: see Boiotia. 
local history of —: 184. 219. 297, 5- 327, 8. 
362, 58. 
share in Great Historiography : 73. 
— in epic poetry: 303, 22. 
—and Athenian myths : 220. 392, 20. 
— in Androtion’s Atthts: 102. 
Themistokles: 32. 75. 166. 167. 214. 215. 316, 
140. 336, 35. 340, 64. 396, 43. 
Theology : 49. 139 f. 325, 66. 
books on cult, &c.: 50. 54 ff. Cf. Anti- 
quarian literature. 
—. — — at Rome: 278, 20. Cf. Pontifices. 
Theophrastos : 86. 178. 354, 13. 
TTepi vopwv: 22. 23. 108. 204. 209. 211. 333, 
20. 385, 49. 
Char. 16. 6: 13. 17. 20. 243, 44. 247, 49. 
257, 109. 
Theopompos, histortan: 118 f. *129 f. 141. 
204. (296, 1). 301, 38. 304, 13. 362, 58. 
Geomporrot: 31. 39. 3 
Gewpoi: 265, 174. 
Theramenes: 206. 
‘Theramenean pamphleteer’: 210. 230, 23. 


292, 13. 342, 73- (384, 30). 386, 54. 
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Theseus: 13. 75. 77. 98. 105. 121 f. 126. 128. 
135. 140 ff. 219 f. 247, 49. 294, 24. 295, 41. 
305, 20. 316, 140. 387, 62. 392, 20. 
— expedition to Crete: *135 ff. 393, 22. 
— in epic poetry : 393, 22. 394, 23. Thesets: 
219. 220. 394, 23. 
— in Herodotos : 221. 222. 
Thesetds : 121. 127. 135. 219. 221. 
Peopot: 94. 
Thibron, the Spartzate : 386, 53. 
Thrasymachos, rhetor : 205. 216. 386, 55. 
Thukydides : 2. 72 f. 81. 86. 87. 91. 95. 97. IOI. 
103. 116. 120. 121. 124. 125. *129. *131. 
138. 141. 147. 150. *159. *162 f. 165. 199. 
205. 215 f. 221 f. 268, 188. 304, 13. 342, 69. 
348, 32. 
— and Herodotos : 72 f. 158 f. 221. *292, 15. 
335» 26. 338, 46. 
— and Hellanikos: *158 ff. 352, 2. 357, 26. 
See infra (Z. 97). 
— and sophists: 323, 29. (338, 46). 
— and Atthides : 138. 139. (140). 
—and Aristotle: 332, 7. 
use of oval tradition : 342, 69. 388, I. 
— — documents: 163 f. 170. 182. 198. 205. 
349, 30. 
manner of dating : 87. 309, 74. 
interest in antiqutties : 157. 336, 37- 
political standpotnt : 321, 6. 
Thucydidean ‘question’ : 338, 47. 
Peisistratids in — (1. 20 ; 6. 54-60 ; 8. 68. 
4): Ch. IIT § 2. (*157, *158 ff. *163 f. 
#165). 176. 188 ff. 327, 8. 335, 25-6. 330, 
36. *338, 475 51. 340, 54. 341, 65. 364, 68. 
372, 104. 
some other passages : I. I-22 : 136. 143. 216. 
222. 300, 28. 301, 37. 312, 45- 323, 27-8. 
324, 50. 325, 05. 357, 26. 388, 1. 7.13: 
361, 56. 362, 58. I. 57. 6: 307, 41. 
I. 72: 307, 41. JI. 73. 2: 389, 3. I. 
97:2. I5I. 204. 224. 225. 298, 13. 300, 29; 
31. 321, 4. 382, 14. 397, 49; 50. I. 102. 
I: 307,41. I. 107.8; 108. 2: 307, 41. 
I. 116, I; 117. 2: 91. 306, 373 39. 
I. 118. 3: 270, 210. I. 126: 164. 
*186 ff. 316, 140. 341, 67. 369, 89. ‘iT. 
139. 3: 307, 41. 2. T5: 124. 126. 221. 
319, 141. 320, 162. 2. 17: 239, 18. 
2. 34 ff.: 321, 10. 386, 55. 6. I-5: 303, 
54. 323, 28. 352, 2. 7. 50. 4: 252, 72. 
Thukydides, MeAnoiov: 154. 162 f. 263, 154. 
292, 13. 
Timaios of Tauromenion: 64. 118. 126. 286, 
88. 357, 26. 
Timaios, the lexicographer: *15. *21. 25. 28. 
29. 42. 43. 273, 242. See Exegetal. 
Timosthenes, exegetes: 16. 276, 285. 
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Titans, in Altica: 303, 53. 320, 170. 
titles, of epic poems: 80f. — of historical 
books: 79 ff. 84. 88. 315, 121. — of Al- 
thides: Ch. II § 2. — of other books: 
301, 38. fancy —: 85. 301, 38. 302, 50. 
— given by grammarians: 81 f. 299, 20. 
tradition: 
Xwpror. 
historical: 51. 52. *169 f. 205. *217 f. *323, 
28. *345, I. *353, 43 6. 381, 4. *390, 7. 
gap in — (the ‘dark centuries’): 142. 154 f. 
(218). 219. 314, 95a. 323, 28. 357, 26. 
kinds of —: 169. 217 ff. See Documents. 
oral —: Ch. IIT § 6. 92 f. 153. *163. *165 ff. 
*169 f. 183f. 185f. 189 f. ror. *195 f. 
*199. 203. 207. 327, 8. 370, 96. 372, 106. 
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tion in writing: 216 f. 
— of dates: 189. 218. 
ortental —: 357, 26. 362, 57. 390, 7. 
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Trojan War: 121. 135. 199. 219. 323, 28. 392, 
20. 

tyranny, at Athens: 186. 351, 50-1. 364, 68. 
See Peisistratos. — zm lonta: 359, 27. 
opinion on: 375, 114. 

Tyrtaios: 264, 168. 


Varro: 278, 30. 
Verrius Flaccus: 64. 282, 60. 286, 85. 


Xenophanes, Kododavos xriats: 363, 62. 
Xenophon: 129. 130. 146. 292, 16. 301, 38. 
302, 49. 304, 13 
— Tod. °Ab. : 211. *292, 13 (Add.). 293, 22. 
294, 29. 300, 36. 321, 6. 386, 53. 
Xuthos: 107. 


Year: see Dating. 
methods of counting years: 189. 191. 192. 
370, 96. 371, 99. 373, 107. 
forms of — in historiography : 87. 
use of natural — : 370, 96 


